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Section  F  was  called  to  order  at  11  a.  m.,  Monday,  September 
13th,  Dr.  LooIb  Duncan  preaiding. 

Dr.  Ddnoan:  The  first  paper  to  be  presented  ia  one  by  Mr. 
Philip  Dawson,  entitled  "  Electrificatioii  of  Briti^  BailwaTS." 
In  the  abaenoe  of  the  aathoi,  Secret&i;  Armstrong  will  please  read 
the  paper. 
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ELECTKIO  TBACTION  ON  BRITISH  BAILWATS. 


BY  PHILIP  DAWSOK. 


Intboddotobt. 

The  introduction  of  electric  traction  on  British  railways  is  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  but  can  only  be  discussed  very  briefly  in 
this  paper. 

The  position  of  our  railways  is  one  which  is  beginning  to  make 
all  those  connected  with  these  interests  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  improvement,  both  as  regards  increasing  their  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  and  reducing  the  working  expenses.  Owing  to 
the  stringent  regulations  imposed  by  the  Government,  and  the 
very  densely-populated  districts  which  the  railways  traveree,  the 
capitalization  of  English  lines  is  exceedingly  heavy,  as  the  fallow- 
ing figures  clearly  show : 

Cafitauzation  aus  Mileaos  of  Bailwatb  in  the  TThited 
KmoDou  IK  1901. 

Debentore  stock £304,577,862 

Preferential  share  capital 310,819,740 

Guaranteed  share  capital 114,393,436 

Ordinary  share  capital 454,379,107 

Total  capitalization i £1,184,070,145 


Double  or  more  lines,  lengtii  of  route 12,372  miles. 

Single  line 9,806     ** 


Total  length  of  route 22,078  miles. 


The  ever-increasing  taxation,  as  well  as  of  the  competition  which 
tbe  railway  companies  are  beginning  to  feel  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  introduction  of  electric  traction  on  tramways  in  and  around 
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tU  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain,  are  some  of  tbe  many  reasons 
which,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  paesen- 
gers  carried,  as  well  as  the  total  merchandise  and  goods  conveyed, 
has  been  more  or  less  steadily  rising,  has  contributed,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table,  to  reducing  the  percentage  of  net  »- 
oeipts  to  total  paid-up  capital: 

Bdhiiasy  of  Bailwat  Results  of  the  United  Kinodou  fbou 
1850  TO  1901. 


Taw. 

Total  nnmbor  of 
(ezoludVe  at  eeaaon 

Weight  or  pood*  Md 

TODB. 

l>areenU«eof 

dlturefosTon 
reoBlpUi. 

We 

leia'.'..'.. 

1 

1 

m 

SBT.flli 

m 

BOB 
636 

M.86I.719 

tGT,l»8,454 

41K,Si3,0£S 
4£4.U£9,G1S 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  as  to  what  our  railways  can  dO' 
in  order  to  increase  the  ratio  of  net  receipts  to  the  total  paid-up 
capitaL  In  my  mind  the  answer  is,  that  their  salvation  lies  in 
the  JTidiciouB  adoption  of  electric  traction. 

Railways  have  to  deal  with  three  classes  of  traffic.  1).  The 
short-diatance,  suburban,  and  interbutban  traffic  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  our  large  towns  and  between  the  large  centers  which,  in 
many  parte  of  England,  lie  so  close  together;  as  for  instance,  such 
cities  as  Bradford,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Blackburn,  and  the  numerous 
towns  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  2).  The  long- 
distance, main-line  traffic.    3.)  The  goods  traffic 

As  regards  the  suburban  and  short-distance  interurban  traffic, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  electric  traction  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  railways,  and  owing  to  the  dense  population  of  this  country 
which  makes  the  building  of  new  roads  expensive  and  difficult, 
and  the  very  extensive  network  of  railways  which  already  exist, 
the  steam  railways  in  Groat  Britain  are  in  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions  to  benefit  by  electrification. 

As  regards  long-distance,  main-line  traffic,  there  may  be  indi- 
vidual isolated  cases  where,  after  electric  traction  has  been  intro- 
duced on  suburban  lines  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  extend  it 
to  the  main  lines. 
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English  railway  companies  have  progreeeed  very  considerably 
«f  late;  the  track  construction  is  as  good  ae  any  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  and  the  locomotiveB,  signaling  apparatus,  and  roUing 
stock  are,  as  far  as  steam  traction  is  concerned,  beyond  criticism. 
At  the  same  time,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  competition  of 
electric  tramwaj-s,  and  the  demands  of  the  public  for  increased 
&ciIitieB  of  locomotion,  call  for  a  development  on  entirely  new  Lines. 
Ae  trustee  to  many  millions  of  the  public  for  money,  it  is  evident 
that  no  railway  company  can  take  any  action  or  adopt  any  novel 
system  involving  considerable  expenditure,  except  with  the  greatest 
care  and  after  moat  thorongh  investigation.  Necessarily,  the 
railway  companies  would  prefer  to  be  perfectly  certain  of  the 
results  before  taking  any  important  steps,  and  to  know  what  has 
been  achieved  financially  by  electrification  of  other  lines.  The 
figures  of  the  ccat  of  operating,  and  receipts  on  the  tube  lines  and 
on  the  Liverpool  Overhead,  are  very  instructive,  but  at  the  same 
time,  owing  to  the  different  conditions  under  which  they  are  con- 
structed and  operated,  their  results  do  not  necessarily  apply  to 
all  caaes.  It  will  be  some  years  yet  before  reliable  information  is 
available  of  the  results  obtained  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  North  Eastern,  and  nnder  these  circnmstances  the  experience 
of  the  Mersey  railway  is  most  useful. 

The  convetsion  of  the  Mersey  line  was  taken  in  hand  and  was  in 
progress  during  1902  and  was  completed  in  May  of  last  year,  and, 
therefore,  it  conld  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  full  working  order  during 
the  latter  half  of  last  year,  for  which  accounts  were  available. 
Under  these  circnmstances  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  these 
accounts  in  detail,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  three 
minutes'  service  adopted  has  caused  their  train  mileage  to  be  in- 
creased from  some  155,000  miles  to  over  401,000  miles  in  sii 
months.  That  this  result  was  justified  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  passengers  has  increased  from  S,844,708  to  4,153,777, 
and  the  results  show  that  the  traffic  was  almost  entirely  made  np 
of  first  and  third-class  passengers,  the  second  class  having  to  be 
greatly  diminished,  as  might  have  beeti  anticipated. 

The  results  consequent  on  the  electrification  of  the  Milan-Yarese 
line  of  the  Mediterranean  Railway  Company  are  no  less  surprising. 
For  six  months  ended  June,  1903,  the  total  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  3,977,812.  During  the  whole  year  1900,  when  the 
line  was  entirely  operated  by  steam,  the  total  number  of  passengoa 
earned  was  2,768,541. 
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Sdbobbak   and    Short-Dibtancb   iNTERDBBAir   Trajfio    Con- 

DITIONB. 

The  poeition  of  roilwajB  with  respect  to  suhurhan  trafSc  rarieft 
considerably  with  their  location.  In  some  cases  there  has  been 
a  decrease  both  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  and  in  the 
groes  reeeiptB,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  competition  of  paral- 
leling electric  tramways.  In  other  cases  there  has  been  little  or 
no  change,  whilst  in  others  again,  particularly  those  serving  th» 
Loudon  suburbs,  the  requirements  of  the  traveling  public  an  so 
great  that  the  steam  railways  hare  never  been  able  to  cope  with 
them,  and  consequently  the  presence  of  competing  tramways  has 
not  BB  yet  been  Beriously  felt. 

The  electrification  of  the  tramways  in  all  the  big  towns,  as 
well  as  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  so-called  light  rail- 
ways connecting  the  various  towns,  and  the  activity  shown,  both 
by  the  local  authorities  and  private  companies  in  promoting  new 
lines,  is  rapidly  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  speeds  allowed 
on  tramways  are  consequently  being  increased  and  there  seema 
but  little  doubt  that  on  a  large  portion  of  the  electric  lines  the- 
average  speeds  of  from  12  to  15  miles  an  hour  may  be  allowed  at 
no  very  distant  date.  This  increase  in  speed,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quent service  given  by  electric  tramways,  will  make  them  moat 
serious  competitors  to  steam  railways  unless  their  local  time-tables 
are  considerably  modified  and  improved,  both  as  regards  frequency 
and  average  speed,  and  this  vrill  only  be  rendered  possible  by  the  in- 
troduction of  electric  traction. 

Thus  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  s  revision  of  the  mode  of 
transport  adopted  on  railways,  in  one  case  to  turn  the  ebbing  tide 
to  traffic,  and  in  the  other  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  a  public  anxioua 
to  travel  but  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  congested  state  of  thfr 
lines.  If  the  railways  allow  competing  lines  to  proceed  unmolested,, 
the  problem  will  be  solved  in  a  manner  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  former.  The  congestion  will  steadily  diminish  by  reason 
of  the  traffic  being  diverted  from  the  railways  by  the  opposing 
interests,  which  will  give  the  facilities  so  urgently  needed  at  the 
present  day. 

The  suburban  trafiSc  of  the  railways  has  been  growing  rapidly 
with  the  suburbs,  and  as  it  is  largely  concentrated  at  certain  sta- 
tions instead  of  being  uniformly  distributed,  it  is  naturally  very 
congested.    The  state  of  affairs  is  further  complicated  by  the  inter- 
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mingliDg  of  main  line  and  Bubnrban  traffic  in  the  termini,  owing 
to  lack  of  space  which  pieventfl  their  being  kept  entirely  separated 
BB  they  should  be;  and  by  the  delay  due  io  the  impossibility  at 
present  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the  terminal  stations  expeditiously. 

The  electric  tramways,  though  strong  and  healthy,  are  at  present 
a  young  growth,  but  they  are  extending  with  amazing  rapidity  in 
all  directions,  with  the  result  that  they  are  pressing  hard  upon 
the  railways,  even  in  the  matter  of  comparatively  long-distance 
fluborban  traffic;  this  is  a  branch  which  is  essentially  a  province 
of  the  railways,  and  one  in  which  they  should  easily  maintain 
their  enpremacy  if  they  are  properly  equipped  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation. 

The  great  need  of  the  railway  companiea  in  respect  of  their  local 
traffic  is  both  to  increase  their  service  and  to  improve  their  meUiods 
generally,  and  there  is  only  one  practical  way  of  doing  this,  viz., 
electrification.  Under  the  present  conditionB  it  ia  impracticable  to 
increase  the  frequency  of  suburban  trains,  first,  because  of  the  cost 
of  handling  such  an  increase  by  steam  locomotives,  and  secondly, 
because  of  the  mutual  interference  of  the  main  line  and  suburban 
traffic  In  other  words,  the  lines  are  at  present  being  worked  very 
near  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  as  far  as  steam  is  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  suburban  trains  the  amount  of  time  occupied  in 
starting  and  stopping  forms  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
time  spent  on  the  journey,  so  that  a  very  considerable  saving  would 
be  effected  if  this  waste  of  time  could  be  reduced.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  essential  that  this  should  be  supplemented  by  more  efficient 
methods  of  taking  up  and  detraining  passengem,  which  process, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  entails  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
time  at  stations. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  various  cases  to  avoid  the  electrifica- 
tion of  steam  lines  by  the  adoption  of  special  locomotives  giving 
exceptionally  high  rates  of  acceleration,  but  the  failure  of  these  has 
only  served  to  ^nphasize  the  necessity  for  electric  traction,  for  hy 
that  means  alone  is  it  possible  to  obtain  really  high  rates  of  accelera- 
tioiL  Experience  has  condnsively  shown  that  the  only  really  satis- 
factory method  of  handling  suburban  traffic  is  by  means  of  electric 
traction,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  hitherto  the  question  has  not 
been  faced  with  greater  boldness  by  those  concerned. 

There  are  such  certain  benefits  to  he  derived  from  the  electrifi- 
cation of  steam  SQbuibao  lines  that  the  only  wonder  ia  that  more 
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progress  has  not  been  made.  As  already  stated,  the  main  advantage 
is  that  the  use  of  electric  power  by  permitting  very  high  rates  of 
acceleration  enables  the  frequency  and  consequently  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  service  to  be  largely  increased,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  working  expenses  per  train  mile  are  decreased.  Also  with 
electric  traction  the  delays  due  to  signals  are  of  less  importance, 
owing  to  tlie  quickness  with  which  an  electric  train  can  get  under 
way.  Over  and  above  the  foregoing,  the  cleanliness  of  electricity  and 
the  consequent  enhanced  comfort  of  the  passengers  is  a  considerable 
factor  in  increasing  the  popularity  of  the  line. 

Not  a  few  railway  companies  have  expressed  their  opinion  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  tramways  taking  their  suburban 
traffic.  According  to  them  this  branch  of  the  service  is  both 
costly  to  maintain  and  difficult  to  manage,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  a  profitable  source  of  revenue,  and  they  appear  to  be 
quite  content  to  drop  it  altogether  and  fall  back  upon  ^e  Incratave 
main-line  traffic.  There  are,  however,  two  objections  to  this.  In 
the  first  place,  it  la  extremely  doubtfnl  whether  any  railway  would 
bo  allowed  by  the  Government  to  drop  its  suburban  traffic  com- 
pletely. In  the  second  place,  there  is  too  much  capital  tied  up  in 
this  branch  to  render  it  possible  to  dispense  with  it  entirely.  Few 
flompnnies  could  afford  to  let  such  a  large  amount  of  capital  lie 
idle,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should.  In  my  opinion,  there 
It  not  a  single  railway  company  that  could  not  operate  its  suburban 
traffic  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of  our  large  manufacturing 
towns  at  a  substantial  profit  if  it  were  to  be  electrified,  and  in  most 
cases  the  profit  resulting  therefrom  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  necessary  capital  outlay  called  for  by 
the  change  of  motive  power. 

As  soon  as  the  railways  electrify  their  snhurban  lines,  they  will 
hold  a  very  strong  position  against  the  attacks  of  competing  tram- 
ways and  light  railways,  since  in  the  matter  of  speed  they  will  have 
all  the  good  points  of  the  tramways,  without  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  operate  in  crowded  thoroughfares;  the  greater  distance 
between  the  stops  will  naturally  permit  a  far  higher  schedule  speed 
to  be  maintained,  and  the  higher  the  speed  the  railways  are  able  to 
offer  to  the  public,  the  shorter  will  be  the  distance  of  the  jonmeys 
for  which  the  tramways  will  prove  more  convenient. 

That  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  railway  service, 
and  that  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  latent  traffic  to  be  secured  pro- 
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Tided  the  railway  companicB  go  to  work  in  the  proper  way,  is  clearly 
shown  from  the  ftatiatics  giving  the  ntiinber  of  times  the  population 
of  the  large  cities  in  Great  Britain  are  carried  annually. 

TTm  evidence  giTcn  before  the  Koyal  Commission  for  London 
Traffic  by  Mr.  Edgar  Harper,  the  statistician  of  the  London  Cotmty 
Council,  ahowB  that  whereas,  in  1867,  the  population  of  London  was 
carried  22.7  times,  in  1901  it  was  carried  128.7  times.  These 
figures  only  deal  with  the  trafiic  in  the  London  area,  and  do  not  in.- 
clnde  the  passengers  brought  in  by  suburban  trains. 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  figures  do  not  include  all  the  omnibus 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  journeys  per  head 
of  population  in  London  is  at  present  small  compared  to  that  in 
many  other  large  cities,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  following  figures : 

London,  1901 129  journeys. 

aiasgow,  1901 174        « 

LiTCrpool,  1901  187        " 

London  (Jfr.  Harper's  estimate),  1903 200       ** 

Berlin  223       * 

Greater  New  York 320      ** 

Facilities  for  traffic  always  create  traffic,  and  as  facilities  ai» 
improved  traffic  will  not  only  be  actually  but  also  relatirely  greater. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  figures. 

Imorbabb  in  Numbsb  op  Jodbnets  pbb  Hud  or  Popuiatioh. 
Greater  London.  Greater  New  York. 

1867 23  1860 47 

1870 27  1870 118 

1880 55  1880 182 

1890 92  1890 283 

1900 126  1900 320 

1901 129  1903  (estimated) 415 

1903  (estimated)   200 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  London 
is  carried  only  half  the  number  of  times  that  the  population  of 
New  York  is. 
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CONDITIOHB  TO  BE  FULFILLED  FOB  A  StSTEK  OF  ElBCTBIC  TRAC- 
TION TO  BK  SaTISPACTOBY. 

There  are  certain  conditions  which  require  to  be  fulfilled  before 
an;  sTBtem  cau  be  cooEidered  capable  of  giving  satiefactory  reaults, 
and  these  conditions  are  briefly  set  forth  below. 

1).  Should  mOTing  machinery  be  found  necessary  in  the  trana- 
(orming  of  sub-stationg,  theae  stations  miiet  be  as  few  in  number 
as  possible.  The  apparatus  used  in  sub-etations  should  be  each  aa 
to  require  but  little  attendance  and  should  be  efficient  at  all  loads 
and  capable  of  dealing  for  short  periods  with  very  heavy  overloads. 

2).  The  number  of  conductors  required  to  supply  current  to 
trains  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  and  should  be  capable  of  un- 
limited extension,  and  must  not  interfere  vi&  the  tracks;  hence 
the  use  of  a  third  rail  is  not  possible. 

3).  It  must  be  poesihle  to  collect  from  a  single  conductor  sufficient 
power  to  haul  one  or  more  fast  trains  in  Berrice  on  the  lines  between 
the  feeding  points  of  the  conductor. 

4).  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  system  should  be  applicable 
to  main  line  as  well  as  suburban  traction,  and  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  utilize  at  leaat  two  working  pressures  —  a  low 
pressure  where  found  necessary  in  or  near  the  station,  and  a 
higher  pressure  outside, 

5).  The  system  should  be  such  that  the  trains  can  be  operated 
at  any  speed  required,  and  thus  be  capable  of  making  up  lost  time. 

6).  All  controlling  apparatus  must  be  of  the  simplest  character, 
«nd  such  that  no  skilled  labor  is  necessary  to  operate  the  trains; 
«1bo  there  must  be  no  dangerous  high  pressure  anywhere  accessible 
to  either  railway  officials  or  pasE«ngei8. 

7).  If  alternating  currents  are  used  it  is  essentia]  that  the 
power  factor  be  high  and  that  the  motor  be  capable  of  giving  an 
acceleration  equal  to  that  obtained  with  the  best  series-wound  direct- 
current  motors  at  present  in  use. 

8),  In  certain  cases  it  might  be  advantageous  for  the  motor  to 
be  constructed  to  return  current  to  the  line,  but  in  any  case  it  mnat 
be  constructed  to  reverse  and  to  be  used  for  braking  purposcfl. 

Overhead  Conddctorb. 
The  doubts  that  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  feasibili^  of  adopt- 
ing overhead  wires  on  the  lines  where  steam  locomotiTes  are  run- 
ning, and  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  their  use 
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on  this  account,  are,  in  m;  opinion,  quit«  groundlesB,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  anticipate  any  trouble  from  this  cause.  The  engineers 
of  the  Valtelina  railway  informed  me  on  the  occaeion  of  my  last 
visit  that  they  had  never  experienced  the  slightest  difBculty  in  re- 
spect to  the  two  overhead  3000-Tolt  conductors  which  have  been  in 
use  for  over  two  years  on  that  line,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  eteam 
locomotives  burning  soft  coal  are  continually  passing  over  the  line, 
and  that  the  aerial  conductors  in  some  places  have  to  pass  through 
tunnels  from  the  roof  of  which  large  quantities  of  vrater  are  always 


The  conditions  I  have  mentioned  as  being  those  with  which  a 
traction  system  has  to  comply  appear  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
folfi],  and  the  only  system  which  could  possibly  comply  with  the 
conditions  is  a  single-phase  one.  As  long  as  electric  traction  was 
applied  only  to  tramways  or  lines  with  few  or  no  complicated  junc- 
tions, and  on  which  only  electric  trains  operated  and  there  was  no 
steam  service,  the  continnoDS-corrent  railway  motor  has  given  per- 
fect satisfaction. 

But  this  ^pe  of  motor  has  its  limitations,  and  the  necessity  for 
dispensing  with  third  rails  and  using  a  single  high-tension  over- 
head conductor,  has  recently  induced  manufacturers  and  directors 
to  inTestigate  the  question  thoroughly  end  experiment  upon  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  really  reliable  single-phase  motor. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  real  demand 
it  was  not  long  before  an  article  was  produced  to  supply  it.  Aided 
by  the  experience  obtained  ia  the  design  of  all  types  of  electric 
machinery,  consequent  on  the  enormous  estension  of  the  applications 
of  electricity  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years,  a  satis- 
factory alternating-current  single-phase  motor  has  now  been  de- 
veloped. 

The  single-phase  motor  at  present  developed  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  "  series  "  type  which  has  been  investigated  and 
brought  out  in  Europe  by  Dr.  Finzi,  and  in  America  by  Mr.  Lamme, 
and  the  "  repulsion  "  type,  both  in  the  original  form  as  investigated 
many  years  ago  by  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  and  the  "  compensated 
repulsion"  form  as  theoretically  studied  and  diacu^ed  by  Mr. 
I«tour  in  Prance,  and  practically  investigated  by  Messrs.  Eichherg 
and  Winter. 

The  restriction  as  to  the  pressure  at  which  it  is  feasible  to  operate 
a  continuous-current  motor  is  a  great  drawback  to  its  employment 
on  electrified  railways,  for  it  means  that  the  sub-stations  most  be 
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placed  close  together.  The  nee  of  an  alteTDating-current  motor 
introduoee  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  distributing  mains 
and  condnctora  on  account  of  the  high  voltage  which  can  be  utilized, 
and  not  only  are  the  sub-stations  fewer  in  number,  but  they  are 
smaller  and  cheaper  in  first  cost,  maintenance,  and  attendance, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  rotating  madiinery. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  single-phase  motor  in  dispenaing  with 
Uie  necessity  for  a  third  rail  and  enabling  a  single  small  high-ten- 
sion overhead  conductor  to  be  used  instead  ia  further  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  in  its  operation  the  rheostatic  losees  involved  in  the 
control  of  continuous-current  motors  are  avoided.  An  additional 
gain  in  etSciency  also  results  from  the  better  distributiona  of  the 
sub-stations  and  the  decreased  losses  at  these  points  of  distribution, 
whilst  in  some  cases  a  line  voltage  can  be  employed  which  is  sufS- 
dent  to  dispense  entirely  with  transformer  sub-stations.  Also 
owing  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  whole  system  the  amount  of 
plant  required  at  the  power  station  is  less  than  woold  be  the  case 
for  a  similar  direct-currait  system. 

A  very  important  point  about  the  aingle-phase  motor  ia  the  fact 
that  it  can  easily  be  adapted  to  operate  upon  direct-current  cir- 
cuits, a  simple  switching  device  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  change. 

Beaides  the  solutions  mentioned  above,  there  have  been  various 
more  or  less  unpractical  solutions  suggested,  auch  as  that  proposed 
by  the  Oerlikon  company  and  now  being  tried  by  them. 

CoyOITIONS  TO  BB  FuLFILLBD  BY  GONDCCTOBS  BrINQINO  CtJBBHHT 

TO  Train. 

The  conditions  governing  the  type  and  position  of  the  conductor 
from  which  the  motor  cars  or  locomotives  obtain  their  supply  of 
power  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  steam  suburban  railway  systems  of 
Great  Britain  are  very  different  to  those  which  apply  to  ordinary 
tramways,  newly-built  electric  urban  or  suburban  systems. 

On  most  snburban  systems  the  traffic  is  very  dense  and  either 
local  long-distance  passenger,  or  goods'  trains  are  operating  over  the 
hnea  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  24  houra  for  six  daya  a  week. 
At  many  junctions  the  traffic  is  largely  increased  by  the  numerous 
other  companies  who  use  that  station  and  there  is  but  little  time 
available  for  keeping  in  proper  repair  the  ezigting  track  rails  and 
points  and  croesinga,  which  are  very  congested.    As  things  stand  at 
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pieseot  the  tracklayerB  hare  the  greateet  trouble  in  finding  time 
to  keep  the  permanent  way  in  proper  condition,  and  they  are  greatly 
hindered  in  their  work  owing  to  the  verj-  frequent  Mirvice  of  traips. 

"Under  these  conditione,  the  introdnction  of  a  third  "  live  "  rail 
is  practically  imposeible.  Even  if  it  was  guarded  it  would  consti- 
tute an  additional  and  constant  sonroe  of  danger  to  the  permanent 
way  men  who,  beeides  having  to  avoid  the  passing  trains,  would 
also  have  to  keep  clear  of  the  "  live  "  third  rail. 

Furthermore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  "  fourth  "  or  return 
nil,  such  as  has  been  adopted  on  the  Metropolitan  district  and 
the  I^ncashire  and  Yorkshire,  would  be  found  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  within  the  7-volt  drop  in  the  return  circuit  required  by 
tiie  Board  of  Trade. 

It  might  be  possible  to  sectionize  the  third  rail,  and  arrange  bo 
that  no  portion  of  it  was  alive  except  while  a  train  was  actually 
passing  over  it;  but  the  necessary  automatic  switches  would  intro- 
duce most  undedrable  additional  complicatioiis,  whilst  there  would 
always  be  a  possibility  of  their  failing  to  work  so  that  it  would  not 
do  for  the  men  to  treat  the  rail  as  quite  harmlesa 

In  any  case,  with  the  complicated  track  work  existing  at  many 
large  jtmctionB  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  no  space  available 
to  place  the  third  and  fourth  rail,  owing  to  the  numerous  signal 
witee  and  the  rods  nsed  to  operate  the  points. 

The  consequences  following  even  a  slight  derailment  would  be 
most  serious  and  the  danger  of  fire  due  to  short-circuits  thus  in- 
curred, would  be  very  great,  not  to  mention  the  danger  of  electric 
shocks  to  paBsengers  and  the  entire  stoppage  of  the  service  for  a 
considerable  time,  while  the  damage  to  the  third  rail  was  being 
made  good. 

These  consideratioiia  have  led  a  large  number  of  railway  man- 
agers and  engineers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  America,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  idea  of  using  any  "  live  " 
rail  conductor  installed  at  or  near  the  level  of  the  track  rail  must 
be  discarded. 

The  only  other  alternative  is  to  employ  an  overhead  conductor. 
From  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  which  have  to  be  fulfilled,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusions  embodied  in  the  following : 

1).  The  conductor  must  be  overhead. 

2).  The  conductor  must  be  as  far  as  possible  at  a  uniform  height 
above  the  track  rails  and  have  no  sag. 
Voi-  in  —  8 
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S).  The  conductor  muBt  be  supported  in  each  t  way  tliat  it  Is 
practically  impossible  for  it  to  fall  down  on  the  track  and  get  in  the 
way  of  the  train,  even  in  the  event  of  its  breaking. 

4).  The  current  collector  must  be  light  and  require  little  or  no 
attention.  Any  wear  must  take  place  mainly  on  the  collector  and 
not  on  the  overhead  conductor. 

5).  The  collector  muet  be  such  that  it  cannot  dip  or  elide  out  of 
contact  with  the  conductor. 

6).  In  the  event  of  the  collector  fouling  any  portion  of  the  over- 
head work,  the  collector  should  give  way  and  not  the  overhead  work, 

7).  The  collector  must  be  cheaply  and  easily  replaceable. 

8).  The  overhead  conductor  must  be  connected  to  safety  devices 
that  will  automatically  cut  it  out  of  circuit  the  instant  any  breakage 
occurs. 

9).  The  insulation  of  the  conductor  and  collector  must  permit 
the  use  of  very  high  pressures,  say,  up  to  10,000  volts. 

I  have  designed  a  form  of  construction  which  I  think  will  meet 
all  requirements  and  which  will  obviate  any  interruption  of  service 
taking  place.  Furthermore,  I  would  propose,  as  far  as  possible,  not 
to  use  steel  and  iron  except  for  poles  or  brackets  and  to  avoid  the 
employment  of  galvanized  wire  or  hooks  in  any  form  or  shape 
whatever.  The  supporting  wires  would  be  stranded  wire,  composed 
of  either  steel  covered  with  an  outer  layer  of  copper  rolled  onto  it, 
or  else  compoeed  of  phosphor  or  silicon  bronze  wire;  the  main  con- 
ductor from  which  current  would  be  collected  would  be  of  hard- 
drawn  copper  and  of  &  diameter  of  at  least  one-half  inch ;  the  sup- 
ports of  this  wire  should  not  be  more  than  four  feet  apart  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  possible  to  hang  this  wire  in  such  a  way  that  to 
all  intents  and  porposes  it  would  be  absolutely  parallel  to  the  track 
rails. 

CCRRENT  COIXECTOR. 

The  qnestion  of  the  form  of  currant  collector  or  trolleys  to  be 
used  is  one  whidi  vrill  have  to  be  most  carefully  considered.  The 
Oerlikon  company's  type  of  trolley  loses  most  of  its  special  ad- 
vantages when  the  conductor  is  suspended  from  above,  over  the 
tracks.  With  the  wire  in  this  position  it  acts  almost  exactly  like 
an  ordinary  sliding  bow,  and  is  in  no  way  superior  to  that  type  of 
collector.  The  chief  merit  of  the  Oerlikon  trolley  lies  in  its  wide 
range  of  movement,  and  in  the  fact  that  It  can  be  arranged  to  make 
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contact  with  the  conductor  either  on  top,  underneath,  or  at  the  aide. 
But  necesBarily  the  first  and  last  poaitions  require  a  epecial  form 
of  construction  of  the  overhead  work,  and  are  quite  impossible  where 
the  conductor  ia  suspended  from  spaa  wires,  whether  longitudinal 
or  tranaveise. 

For  main  line  work  where  there  are  no  complicated  crosaingB  or 
sidings,  it  is  ijuite  possible  that  the  form  suggested  by  the  Oerlikon 
company  may  be  adopted  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

Bow  trolleys  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  the 
ordinary  scraping  type,  as  used  by  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Halske,  and 
which  is  the  more  common.  With  the  operation  and  construction  of 
this  trolley  I  am  fully  acquainted.  Such  bowa  have  been  running 
for  many  years,  the  soft  metal  on  the  top  of  the  bow  which  make 
the  contact  preventing  wear  of  the  trolley  wire.  The  contact  piece 
is  easily  replaceable  when  it  wears  out. 

The  other  type  of  trolley  is  that  designed  and  constructed  by 
Mesers.  Ganz  &  Company  and  used  by  them  on  the  Valtelina  line; 
this  trolley  instead  of  a  scraping  bow  has  a  roller  mounted  on  ball 
bearings.  This  type  is  considerably  more  expensive  than  the  scrap- 
ing trolley  and  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  additional  com- 
plications introduced  by  the  use  of  a  revolving  roller. 

In  connection  with  trolleys  the  question  may  arise  as  to  whether 
any  difficulty  ia  likely  to  be  encountered  from  the  high  speed  at 
which  the  trolleys  will  run  along  over  wire,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate  any  trouble  on  that  account.  In  the  experiments 
carried  out  on  the  high-speed  experimental  electric  railway  between 
Berlin  and  Zoesen,  the  bow  was  only  pressed  against  the  wire  by  a 
presaure  not  exceeding  from  3  to  4  kgs,  whereas  the  ordinary 
trolley  has  to  be  pressed  against  the  wire  with  a  pressure  between 
four  and  five  times  as  great:  this  smaller  preasure  is  of  course  ad- 
vantageous as  it  reduces  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  trolley  wire  and 
makes  it  possible  to  have  a  much  lighter  trolley  construction  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

In  my  opinion  a  trolley  of  the  "scissors"  type  would  present 
many  advantages.  The  contact  bar  could  be  made  at  least  as  long 
as  the  whole  width  of  the  carriage  and  this  would  allow  considerable 
latitude  in  the  position  of  the  overhead  wire.  In  situations  where 
there  was  not  sufficient  room  for  the  conductor  to  be  suspended 
over  the  center  of  tracks,  it  could  be  diverted  to  one  side,  and 
increased  head  room  thus  be  obtained  by  reason  of  the  curvature 
of  the  top  of  the  carriage.    Id  this  way  it  would  be  quite  possible 
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ia  place  the  conductor  at  an  altitude  not  greater  than  the  highest 
point  of  the  carriage  roof,  and  thiia  obtain  the  necessary  clearance. 
In  places  vhere  it  might  be  considered  inadvisable  to  place  a  bar© 
conductor  under  very  low  bridges,  this  portion  might  be  made 
"dead,"  electrical  continuity  being  obtained  by  insulated  cables. 
With  this  arrangement  a  dummy  trolley  wire  would  be  provided  for 
the  trolley  to  run  on  whilst  passing  under  the  bridge. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  a  "  scraping  "  contact  would  not 
be  satisfactory,  since  there  is  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Many  years'  experience  with  third-rail  working  has  demonstrated 
that  very  heavy  currents  can  be  collected  in  this  way,  and  with 
the  single-phase  high-tension  system  the  current  per  trolley  would 
be  very  small;  in  fact,  it  would  probably  be  considerably  less  tiian 
the  amount  which  is  frequently  collected  by  small  troUtty  wheels 
in  ordinary  practice. 

Advantages  of  Elbotkio  Traction. 

There  are  several  further  advantages  possessed  by  the  modem 
method  of  traction  which  render  it  greatly  superior  to  steam  haul- 
age, quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  high  acceleration  demanded 
for  the  proper  operation  of  eaburban  traffic  can  only  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  electric  power. 

In  the  first  place  steam  trains  have  to  carry  their  own  power; 
that  ia  to  say,  a  locomotive  must  not  only  be  able  to  haul  a  certain 
weight  of  train,  but  it  must  carry  coal,  and  machinery  to  consume 
that  coal  and  convert  its  heat  energy  into  tractive  energy  "eo 
route,"  and  a  steam  locomotive  is  a  most  uneconomical  instrument 
for  transforming  heat  into  work  for  traction  purposes.  All  this 
adds  to  the  weight  of  the  train  and  greatly  increases  the  weight 
to  he  hauled  per  passenger.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  trains  on 
the  auborban  systems  serving  London,  the  locomotives  weigh  over 
one-third  of  the  total  useful  weight  of  passenger  coaches  hauled. 

In  the  modem  electric  system  the  heavy  locomotive  is  replaced  by 
a  comparatively  light  motor  car,  and  energy  is  generated  under  the 
most  economical  conditions  at  a  certain  power  station  from  which 
it  can  be  transmitted  many  miles  with  but  slight  loss. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  permanent  way,  particularly  at  jun(>- 
tions  and  crossings,  would  be  considerably  less  with  electric  trac- 
tion than  with  steam  traction,  as  in  the  former  there  is  not  that 
tendency  to  roll  or  pitch  which  exiata  in  the  case  of  steam  loco* 
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motira  and  vhich  is  due  to  the  movement  of  their  reciprocating 
parte. 

Electric  trains  with  two  or  more  motor  care  on  the  maltiple-nnit 
■eyetem  have  the  great  advantage  of  distributing  the  weight  of  the 
train  more  evenly  over  the  track  and  also  of  permitting  a  smaller 
weight  on  each  driving  axle  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  loco- 
motive, owing  to  the  larger  number  of  driving  axles.  A  steam  loco- 
motive has  to  be  heavy  enough  to  give  sufScient  w^ght  on  the 
driving  wheels  to  haul  the  heariest  train  up  the  steepest  gradient. 
at  the  highest  required  speed.  This  concentration  pf  the  weight  ia 
very  detrimental  to  the  track,  and  the  bad  effects  are  accentuated 
by  the  pounding  action  caused  by  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
«ngine. 

For  the  same  weight  on  the  driving  wheels  tm  electric  motor  can 
«2ert  a  much  greater  tractive  effort  than  a  stoam  engine,  because 
the  electric  motor  exerts  a  constant  torque  upon  the  driving  whe<^, 
whilst  the  steam  engine  does  not.  In  the  case  of  steam  locomotives, 
the  ratio  of  the  maximum  tractive  effort  to  the  weight  on  the  driving 
wheels  is  not  much  above  16  per  cent,  whereas  experience  has  shown 
that  with  electric  traction  this  is  increased  to  from  26  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent. 

The  coat  of  operating  electric  trains  will  also  be  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  only  one  man  is  required,  that  is  to  say,  only  a  driver  in- 
fltead  of  both  a  driver  and  a  fireman.  The  Board  of  Trade  should 
take  no  exception  to  this,  as  should  the  driver  be  incapacitated  in 
any  way,  the  method  of  control  employed  is  such  that  it  automatic- 
ally brings  the  train  to  a  standstill.  The  men  for  operating  these 
trains  need  not  be  mechanics,  and  the  work  will  be  cleaner  and  nicer, 
and,  therefore,  sought  after,  as  in  the  case  of  electric  trains,  the 
driving  cabin  is  entirely  inclosed  and  perfectly  clean- 
Electric  traction  ie  much  more  flexible  than  steam,  and  trains 
4!an  either  be  split  up  into  units  of  one  or  two  cars  or  joined  up  into 
trains,  the  length  of  which  is  only  limited  by  the  length  of  plat- 
form available. 

There  are  other  advantages,  hut  the  crowning  one  is  certainly  the 
much  higher  average  speed  due  to  rapid  acceleration  and  the  econ- 
omy of  power  and  labor,  as  well  as  the  reduced  cost  of  production 
which  is  everywhere  effected. 

An  incidental  advantage  in  favor  of  the  electric  motor  as  com- 
pared to  the  steam  engine  is  that  the  former  can  stand  an  amount 
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of  continnouB  eeirioe  and  hard  OBage  which  vonld  be  impoanble 
with  the  latter,  besides  having  far  less  interna]  friction. 

A  mOEt  important  benefit  resnlting  from  the  use  of  electric  trac- 
tion is  the  diminution  of  the  present  difficulties  due  to  the  lack  of 
accommodation  in  termini.  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway,  stated  to  me  that  the  recent 
electrification  of  the  line  from  Liverpool  to  Southport  will  not  only- 
double  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  line  but  will  also  practically 
double  the  terminal  accommodation. 

How  this  is  brought  about  is  easily  seen  when  we  consider  the  time 
wasted  at  pi«sent  in  getting  a  steam  train  out  of  a  station  after  it 
has  once  entered.  First  the  line  has  to  be  cleared  to  allow  another 
locomotive  to  back  on  to  the  train  in  readiness  to  take  it  out,  which 
it  does.  Then  before  another  train  can  be  brought  in  the  line  has 
to  be  cleared  again  so  that  the  original  locomotive  which  brought  in 
the  first  train  can  run  out.  These  various  manoeuvere  occupy  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  besides  necessitating  a  considerable 
amount  of  siding  accommodation,  not  to  mention  possible  blocking 
of  other  lines  by  the  steam  locomotives  constantly  either  running 
out  or  else  backing  on  to  the  trains. 

COHCLtJBIONB. 

Comparatively  little  has  so  far  been  done  toward  the  introduction 
of  electric  traction  on  main  line  railways  in  Great  Britain.  This  is 
not  surprising,  and  aa  far  as  that  is  concerned,  neither  in  the  States 
nor  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  main  line  railways  at  present 
operating  anything  like  very  long  stretches  of  line  by  means  of 
electric  traction.  The  country  which  has  the  longest  stretches  of 
line  is  undoubtedly  Italy,  with  its  three-phase  3000-volt  line  work- 
ing with  overhead  trolley  between  Leceo  and  Sondrio,  and  its  third- 
rail  system  between  Milan,  Gallarate,  and  Varese,  both  of  which 
lines  have  been  exhaustively  described  in  the  technical  press  of  the 
world.  Aa  regards  this  country,  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 
railway  has  equipped  and  is  operating  23  miles  of  route,  and  the 
North  Eastern  is  operating  40  miles  of  route,  both  on  the  third-rail 
system.  These  lines  have  only  recently  been  put  into  regular 
service,  and  no  figures,  either  as  regards  increase  of  traffic  or  cost 
of  operation,  are  as  yet  available ;  the  only  results  so  far  obtained 
go  to  show  the  excessive  danger  of  third  rail.  In  this  country  s 
large  number  of  accidents  to  third  parties  have  taken  place,  some  of 
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them  fatal,  and  in  one  mstance  a  train  has  been  set  on  fire  and 
Eeriously  damaged,  fortunately  with  no  loss  of  life.  These  lesulta, 
as  far  as  they  go,  amply  confirm  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived  and  are  strong  evidence  that  the  adoption  of  third  rails,  at 
any  rate  on  main  line  railways,  is  not  at  all  desirable. 

There  are  several  lines  in  this  country  operating  at  high  speeds 
with  fairly  heavy  loads  and  many  others  are  being  constructed. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  Mersey  railway,  the  City  &  South  Lon- 
don, the  Central  London,  the  Great  Northern  &  City,  and  the 
Liverpool  Overhead,  all  of  which  have  been  working  most  satis- 
factorily for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  as  well  as  the  Metro- 
politan, the  Metropolitan  District,  and  other  tube  lines  now  being 
constructed  by  the  Underground  Electric  Railway  Company  of  Ijon- 
don  and  which  will  commence  working  nest  year.  The  power  sta- 
tion which  will  supply  energy  for  the  last-mentioned  railways  is,,  so 
far,  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  built. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  large  amount  of  railways  which  already 
ezist  in  London,  the  following  tabulated  statement  may  not  be  with- 
out interest.  I  have  taken  them  from  figures  published  by  that 
eminent  American,  the  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter: 

RaILWAYB    ElTNNING    INTO   LONDON, 

North  Side. 

w  withli 


Great  Central 2.37  1 

Great  Eastern 16.79  87 

Great  Northern 4.31  4 

Great  Western 4.75  4 

London*  North  Western 9.64  13 

London,  Tilbury  &  Southend 68  1 

Metropolitan 13.85  18 

Metropolitan  IXstrict 10.43  16 

Metropolitan  &  Metropolitan  District  (joint) ...  S.IS  8 

Midland    7.27  6 

Totten  &  Hampstead  Junction 1.98  6 

Total 7? .  46  103 
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t^-^J  "i^Dtr"    "wTthii" 


^tagthet     Number  of 

UoM  vtUilB  MMiODi 

oouDCr  wtthlB 

(miles).  ccnot;. 

London,  Brighton  ft  South  Coast 31.14  29 

London,  Chatham  ft  Dover 26.82  33 

London  &  South  Western 14.05  12 

South  Eastern 37.86  37 

London  &  South  Western  and  London  &  South 

Coast  (joined)   .60  — 

Totals  109 .87  XOl 

Whollif  in  London. 

City  of  London  Electric 6.50  13 

Cil7  &  South  London  Electric 6.65'  14 

East  London 7 .23  7 

Hammersmith  &  City 3.00  6 

North  London 11 .  19  18 

Waterloo  &  City  Electric 1.50  3 

West  London 2.30  2 

West  London  Extensions 4 .  76  4 

Whitechapel  ft  Bow 3.00  4 

Totals   46.12  09 

Making  a  grand  total  of 238.45  873 


In  this  connection  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mileage 
here  given  are  miles  of  route  and  not  miles  of  single  track,  and  that 
they  only  represent  the  miles  of  route  actually  inside  the  conniy  of 
London,  In  order  to  represent  the  actual  mileage  which  ie  only,  or 
to  a  large  extent,  devoted  to  suburban  service,  the  total  would  have 
to  be  more  than  doubled ;  in  the  case  of  the  London,  Brighton  & 
South  Coast  railway  only  just  over  31  miles  of  rout«  are  given, 
whereas  the  suburban  system  comprises  75  miles,  and  on  this  sys- 
tem, the  average  distance  between  stations  does  not  exceed  one  mile. 
A  glance  at  a  railway  map  of  London  and  its  environs  clearly  shows 
the  aiormous  network  of  railways  which  converge  into  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  a  careful  examination  of  such  a  map  on  which  the 
existing  electric  tramways  and  light  railways  have  been  drawn  will 
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ahow  how,  in  the  next  few  years,  the  electric  tramways  and  li^t 
railways  will  enable  passengers  to  travel  from  any  portion  of  Lon- 
don to  places  from  30  to  30  miles  outside  the  center  of  the  city. 
TTnder  the  existing  conditions  it  would  in  many  cases  be  advan- 
tageone  for  passengers  to  travel  as  far  as  15  miles  by  tramway  in- 
stead of  taking  the  steam  railway,  owing  both  to  the  low  average 
speed  and,  in  many  cases,  the  long  interval  between  the  traina. 

What  has  been  stated  as  regards  London,  applies  quite  as  well  to 
other  large  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  country  in  which  electrification  will  be  a 
greater  benefit  to  the  railways  than  the  United  Kingdom.  I  believe 
that  the  British  railway  companies  are  rapidly  realizing  that  a  move 
will  become  necessary,  and  when  once  the  movement  begins,  the 
transformation  as  regards  our  milways  will  be  qoite  as  great  as 
that  which  has  takes  place  during  i^e  last  few  years  with  tramway 
Gonstmction. 

DisouasioK. 

Chaibmah  DoncAi):  The  paper  abstracted  by  Mr.  Armatrong  ia  now 
open  for  diacu&iioiL 

Ur.  H.  Wabd  IfOMASD:  There  ia  one  flguie  that  drew  m^  Attention 
in  the  early  put  of  the  paper,  and  that  ie  the  atatement  of  the  very  high 
capitalisation  of  the  iibgtiah  roads,  aa  an  avei«ge.  I  can  only  BpeaJc  from 
memory,  but  I  believe  that  the  moat  etlicient  railway  na  regards  earnings 
we  have  —  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  —  has  a  capitalization  of  about 
1370,000  per  mile, —  which  is  about  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  figure 
named.  So  that  very  high  capita. lizfltion,  while  of  course  it  is  of 
tremendoua  importance,  ia  not  neceaaarily  an  indication  of  poor  earning 
capacity.  The  nvera^  figure  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey 
which  ia  the  part  of  the  United  States  most  fairly  comparable  with 
England  ia  about  fl20,000  a  mile. 

Hr.  F.  J.  SfbaodX:  You  refer  now  to  single  or  double  tracks?  And 
doe*  the  paper  refer  to  single  or  double  tracks? 

SXCBETABY  Abusthoro;  It  i*  per  mile  of  road.  It  is  partly  single 
and  portly  double. 

Ur.  IfONABD:  The  flgnrei  I  have  named  nre  all  per  mile  of  road.  The 
figures  I  have  stated  are  from  the  etatiatics  of  the  United  States  Railway 
Commission  Reports.    They  are  per  mile  of  road,  that  ia,  per  mile  of  line. 

I  think  it  is  qnite  proper  to  emphasize  the  atatement  the  author  has 
made  in  the  paper  as  to  the  steam  locomotive  having  to  carry  around 
with  it  continuously  a  very  large  number  of  tons  that  are  entirely  idle. 
I  think  it  would  probably  be  conservative  to  say  that  the  net  cost  repre- 
aented  by  the  ton  milea  of  a,  locomotive  due  to  the  non-tractive  part  of  a 
heavy  freight  locomotive  In  this  country  would  be  not  far  from  $30  ptr 
day.  And  that  bring*  Mp  another  point,  namely,  that  In  diacnaaitma  on 
this  subject,  n  grant  deal  of  attention  is  ueuaUy  spent  on  the  coat  at 
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fuel,  And  the  queation  of  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  sava  tha 
WB^a  of  the  flreman.  PerMnally,  I  oonsider  all  thoM  matlen  ■«  ex- 
tremely trivial  kb  compared  with  the  reall;  important  matters.  '  Con- 
•Idering  $100  of  earniiigB  hy  railways  of  this  country  only  about  $7  of 
that  amount  is  spent  for  fuel.  So  that  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to 
confine  the  diacuaijon  so  much  to  fuel  conHumption. 

I  tliink  that  the  ver;  greatest  importance  should  be  laid  upon  tha  re- 
quirement of  endeaToring  to  utilize  to  the  highest  degree  the  very  Urge 
investments  and  fixed  ctiarges  that  are  represented  bjr  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  a  mile  of  road.  Something  like  86  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  moving  a  ton-mile  is  represented  in  this  waj%  and  is  totally 
independent  of  the  coal  and  wages  on  the  train.  And  it  seems  to  me  con- 
sfHcuouB  that  the  problem  narrows  itself  down  to  the  question  of  getting 
from  every  mile  of  track  per  hour  the  maximum  possible  ton  miles  — 
which  mean*  again  the  maximum  possible  number  of  tons  moved  at  the 
highest  possible  rate  nf  speed. 

If  we  go  back,  for  example,  in  the  statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
way  for  about  thirty  years  we  find  that  the  cost  of  moving  a  ton  one 
mils  used  to  be  at  that  time  about  a  cent  and  six-tenths;  and  in  1908 
the  cost  of  moving  a  ton  one  mile  by.  the  ^me  railway  was  thirty-six 
hundredths  of  one  cent.  Now,  this  very  striking  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
moving  freight  has  not  been  in  any  way  due  to  any  reduction  in  cost  of 
wages  or  cost  of  coal.  On  the  contrary,  those  have  increased.  And  per- 
sonally I  am  strongly  of  the  belief  that  to-day  the  cost  of  moving  freight 
is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  power  that  is  employed  in  moving  the 
train,  and  with  that  thought  in  mind  it  seems  to  me  that  the  electria 
moving  of  freight  has  poBsibilitiea  that  are  not  at  all  to  be  expected  from 
any  steam  operation. 

There  are  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  locomotives  that 
are  used  in  this  country  that  are  capable  of  developing  over  1000  horse- 
power.  Those  large  locomotives  are  the  most  economical  ones  we  have 
aa  regards  moving  freight.  There  are  some  40,000  locomotives  in  the 
United  States,  and  less  than  4000  of  them  are  of  modem  efficient  size.  Xhe 
boiler  is  the  principal  limitation  to  the  power  of  the  locomotive,  and  it 
seems  unlikely  that  there  will  be  very  much  growth  in  the  power  of  the 
boiler  used  on  steam  locomotives;  whereas,  theoretically  speaking,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  power  that  could  be  applied  to  the  move- 
ment of  a  freight  train  by  electricity. 

The  draw-bar  pull  of  the  freight  locomotive,  in  the  best  types,  reaches 
sometimes  as  hi^  as  &0,000  pounds,  but  that  draw-bar  pull  is  only 
obtained  when  steam  is  takoi  at  full  stroke, —  which  means  at  an  ex* 
tremely  slow  rate  of  speed,  and  by  the  time  such  a  rate  of  speed  is 
reached  aa  would  represent  the  average  speed  desired  the  draw-bar  poll 
ii  less  than  half  of  that  figure. 

The  mountain  sections  of  our  [sincipal  railways  are  the  places  where 
the  requirements  for  power  are  most  keenly  felt  to-day.  There  is  alwaya 
a  great  congestion  of  freight  at  such  places,  11  we  employ  electric  loco- 
motives we  have,  fortunately,  eolneident  with  the  grades  of  those  moon* 
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Uiu  eeotions,  aa  ■  usual  thing,  power  in  cheap  form  reprePtnted  by  the 
mter  power  of  the  mountain  section. 

It  Menu  to  me  thuc  what  is  wanted  is  a  locomotive  which  will  produce 
about  60,000  pounds  draw-bar  pull  and  maintain  th&t  at  about  thirtf 
miles  per  hour  —  and  that  means  4000  horse-power  at  the  draw-bar.  We 
already  are  eubjecting  our  draw-ban  to  that  strain,  and  they  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  it,  provided  that  we  have  some  form  of  operation  which 
ia  not  going  to  subject  those  draw-bars  to  intertnittcDt  large  atraina  due 
to  iiTpgular  methods  of  control,  or  to  the  bucking  of  the  various  units 
that  are  employed  under  multiple  control. 

It  seemB  to  me  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  poor  showing  of  tbe  British 
milroada  in  the  coat  of  handling  freight,  u  compared  with  tbe  United 
States,  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  as  an  average  the  horse-power  of 
their  locomotive  ii  very  small  compared  with  the  best  practice  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Spsaodk:  I  have  only  a  few  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  paper. 
Not  having  read  it,  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  it  at  length.  Probably 
in  what  little  I  say  I  may  dinagree  with  Mr.  Dawson,  and  to  aome  extent 
with  what  Mr.  Leonard  has  said.  In  one  form  or  another  I  have  for  many 
years  advocated  electric  traction.  It  baa  already  naturally  supplanted  a 
method  of  traction  which  at  the  beat  was  poor  —  that  is,  animal  traction; 
and  in  supplanting  it,  it  has  achieved  results  in  transportation  greater 
than  ita  most  ardent  advocates  had  hoped,  in  cheapening  operating  coat, 
increasing  schedule  speeda  and  opening  up  new  fields. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  great 
snccesa  of  the  electric  lailway  has  been  the  fact  that  it  has  been  what  may 
be  called  a  house-to-house  railway,  one  making  frequent  stops  convenient 
to  tbe  passenger.  As  a  result  we  have  seen  here  in  the  United  States 
practically  every  horse-car  disappear,  almost  all  cables  abandoned,  exist- 
ing linea  eoneolidated,  and  new  lines  link  together  towns  and  cities  and 
wipe  out  tbe  divisions  between  urban  and  rural  oonuuunitiea. 

But  when  approaching  the  steam  railway  problem  I  have  always  done 
so  with  a  good  deal  of  deference  to  existing  conditions.  Electricity,  after 
■U,  ia  merely  ■  convenient  method  of  transmitting  power.  We  do  not 
create  anything  by  it,  we  do  not  eatablish  any  new  laws  by  its  use.  By 
concentrating  at  central  stations  the  power  used  on  a  railroad  and  dis- 
tributing it  in  the  best  possible  manner  we  hope  to  utilize  that  power  mora 
economically.  But  in  order  to  do  ao  successfully  from  a  power  standpoint 
there  is  one  essential ;  the  load  factor  must  be  high,  which  brings  me  back 
to  an  assertion  which  I  have  made  again  and  again  for  the  last  fifteen 
yearaj  namely,  that  leaving  out  for  the  moment  the  influence  of  competing 
tines,  diverrion  of  traffic  and  what  not,  there  ii  a  point  on  any  railroad 
where  tbe  adoption  of  electricity  may  be  justified,  and  that  point  is 
primarily  determined  by  one  essential,  density  of  traffic.  And  I  do  not 
mean  by  density  of  traffic  concentration  of  loads  at  one  point,  but  multi- 
plicity of  units  well  distributed.  So  long  as  the  operation  of  any  road 
me&ns  tbe  sending  out  of  high  powered  units  at  long  and  irregular  in- 
tervals over  great  distances  we  might  as  well  be  frank  with  ourselves  and 
•ay  that  there  ia  not  the  field  for  electric  transportation. 
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Afl  the  traffle  iDereOiaes  wa  approAcIi  a  |ioiiit  where  tba  number  of  unit! 
between  teraiJnftl  points  vrarntnts  the  consideration  of  *  change  of  motive 
power,  and  I  think  that  condition  has  ariien  on  m.  number  ol  flt«un  rail- 
roads. Beyond  that  point  there  can,  I  think,  be  veij  Uttle  question  aa  to 
wbatber  electricity  can  be  economically  adopted. 

The  problems  in  Qrest  Britain,  the  Continent  and  the  United  States  »re 
'  Bomewhat  different.  Here  it  will  be  many  years  befota  we  can  in  even 
the  most  hopeful  attitude  look  for  many  of  our  main  roads  to  be  operated 
other  than  by  steam.  There  are  some  roads  and  certain  sections  of  rail- 
roads which  will  undoubtedly  be  operated  by  electricity  —  but  oftentimaa 
for  reasons  not  determined  by  economy  of  operation. 

I  may,  perhaps,  cite  the  most  important  two  instances  in  this  country, 
if  not  in  the  world,  at  present  — the  operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road tunnels  and  terminals  in  Jersey  City,  New  York  and  Long  Island, 
and  then  those  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  New  York  and  a  part 
of  its  main  line.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
the  latter  road,  which  has  to  do  with  the  electrification  of  the  equipment. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  go  into  details  in  connection  with  it,  except 
this:  One  of  the  requirements  —  a  legal  one  —  which  determined  the  use 
of  electrici^  on  thia  road  was  that  no  steam-operated  train  should  be 
used  below  the  Uarlem  River.  The  Harlem  Biver  is  well  within  the  city 
limits  of  New  York,  and  only  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the 
terminal  at  4Snd  Street.  Hie  movement  of  trains  within  that  district  i» 
enormouBly  congested.  According  to  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Arnold  some- 
time ago,  at  certain  periods  there  are  over  TOO  daily  train  movements,  and 
the  trains  vary  anywhere  from  ISO  to  700  tons  in  weight. 

The  law  said  we  should  abandon  the  use  of  steam.  Of  course,  we  were 
permitted  to  use  anything  else  in  the  tunnel,  but  that  was  practically  the 
same  as  saying  that  electricity  should  be  used.  But  within  even  the 
district  determined  for  electrical  operation  extending  out  some  35  miles, 
I  do  not  think  any  calculation  made,  taking  into  account  the  interest  on 
tovestment,  shows  any  real  economy  in  operation  over  steam,  all  thinga 
considered. 

The  determining  considerations  may  be  stated  as  first,  the  law  which 
practically  required  the  use,  part  of  the  way,  which  part  was  to  a  point 
where  there  were  no  terminal  facilities  whatever,  and  second,  that  it  was 
advisable  from  a  transportation  standpoint  to  operate  suburban  trains 
electrically  —  certainly  within  a  distance  of  perhaps  an  hour's  run  to 
New  York.  Having  determined  that,  then  it  was  common  sense  to 
Operate  all  trains  located  within  that  zone  by  electricity,  instead  of  having 
a  duplicate  system. 

The  result  is  that  for  some  distance  from  New  York  city  we  will  have 
what  may  be  considered  a  great  terminal,  within  which  there  are  suburban 
trains  operated  by  motors  under  the  ears  on  the  multiple-unit  plan,  and 
other  trains  dropping  off  their  steam  locomotives  at  the  termini,  and 
taking  on  electric  locomotives  likewise  so  operated. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unwise  to  attempt  any  limitation  as  to  this  particular 
development.  Certainly  I  would  not  be  lash  enough  to  hazard  it,  but  It  la 
a  special  problem,  and  I  do  not  think  has  yet  any  great  bearing  upon  the 
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bni»d  queation  whether  trunk  rulwajB  will  b«  opented  by  electricity. 
There  Are  man;  other  problems  to  be  taken  up  when  that  subject  a  oon- 
tideted. 

The  British  railways,  eepeciallj  those  terminating  in  London,  will 
mostly  adopt  eloctricit;  onlywhen  they  are  compelled  to;  few  o(  them 
will  do  it  of  their  own  volition.  The  competition  which  esiata  in  this 
country  with  electric  railways  will  not  be  quite  so  forcibly  felt  on  English 
Toada,  because  there  is  not  that  same  freedom  in  granting  of  franchises 
for  parallel  lines  of  railways  that  we  have  here.  But  there  ia  a  special 
reason  why  electric  equipment  should  be  considered.  The  traffic  in  Lon- 
don, for  example,  is  enormously  congested  at  certain  times  of  the  day. 
Tbe  result  is  that  the  facilities  are  entirely  inadequate,  and  new  con- 
sbnction,  whether  of  an  overhead  line  over  existing  tracks,  or  tunnels 
beneath  or  tracks  parallel  to  them,  is  almost  prohibitive  in  cost.  So  that 
the  natural,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  about  the  only  way,  in  which  they 
can  increase  their  capacity  is  by  electric  equipment,  and  I  think  that  Uie 
British  roads  in  time  will  see  that  fact. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  means  by  which  the  changes  could 
be  brought  about  would  be  in  the  reduction  of  the  age  limit  in  their 
directorates.  You  gentlemen  know  the  English  and  American  practice  is 
somewhat  different  in  tbis  regard.  When  a  man  becomes  a  director  on  an 
English  railway  the  position  praictically  terminates  only  at  his  death  or 
prrmanent  disability,  or  when  for  some  good  practical  reason  he  gives 
away  to  another.  He  rarely  represents,  in  that  conservative  method 
which  governs  English  railways,  the  progressive  element  of  the  stock- 
holdera.  Being  a  man  of  mature  years,  and  often  having  reached  that  age 
when  most  men  are  ultra  conservative,  he  will  hesitate  to  abandon  an 
eziating  system  and  adopt  another.  It  usually  takes  younger  men  to  do 
that,  and  to  believe  wbat  can  be  accomplished  by  such  a  change. 

Here  in  tbe  United  States  the  directora  have  not  that  hold  upon  the 
administration  that  they  have  abroad.  A  change  of  ownership  in  the  road, 
a  change  in  the  lioldings  of  the  stock,  may  result  in  a  very  prompt  and 
radical  change  in  its  management  from  the  president  down,  but  such  a 
thing  is  almost  impossible  in  the  British  Isles. 

1  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further,  Ur.  Chairman,  that  I 
want  to  add.  In  fact,  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything.  I  am  as  hopeful, 
perhapa,  as  any  one  can  be  that  electricity  will  be  used  on  steam  railroads, 
bat  I  do  not  want  to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  good 
many  difficulties  inherent  to  trunk-line  railway  service  for  which  elec- 
tricity ii  no  cnre-alL 

ICr.  iMOBiSD:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  word,  I 
should  like  to  speak  of  one  point  I  have  heard  frequently  raised  and  it 
seenu  a  fitting  opportunity  to  mention  it.  In  comparing  the  cost  of 
operation  of  English  rsilways  with  American  railways,  I  find  that  the 
Englishmen  an  very  apt  to  retreat  behind  the  argument  that  in  England 
the  mafl  and  express  business  is  classified  in  tbe  fraight  figures,  whereas 
we  in  this  country  have  those  classified  in  the  passenger  business,  and 
reeeira  compensation  tor  those,  which  make  so  Important  a  Awitor  as  to 
distort  the  figures  materially;  and  that,  therefore,  deductions  cannot  be 
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iRtilj  drnwii  b^  eompftrison  in  the  oost  per  ton-mile  of  the  Sn^iah  nil- 
wa.71  and  the  Aineric«n  railwkf  i. 

The  expreoa  ia  2  per  cent  of  the  receipta  In  this  eountrj,  and  the  in«il 
aiao  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  rMeipta,  ao  that  thOM  flgiii«B  are  not 
■uffidcntlf  influential  to  in  any  way  inSuence  the  veij  striking  differenco 
in  the  Costa.  About  nin^-tenthi  of  our  present  ateam  locomotives  in  our 
country  SBem  to  me  a  liabilitj,  rather  than  an  asset,  to  the  railways  that 
operate  themj  and  since  there  aeems  to  me  to  be  a  necessity  for  "scrap- 
ping "  about  nine-tenths  of  the  inefficient  small  locomotiTCs  and  the  ra- 
placement  of  them  hj  the  lai;geT  efScient  ones,  we  are  not  confronted  with 
the  same  condition  of  affairs  as  we  would  be  if  the  steam  railways  had 
already  mad«  a  comprehensiTS  equipment  of  the  higheat  daaa  of  steam 
locomotiree. 

Chaibiun  DoNCAn:  Any  further  discussion,  gentlemen  T  If  not,  v» 
will  proceed  to  the  paper  on  "  The  Storage  Battery  in  Bleetric  Bailway 
Serrice,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Ents.    We  will  now  read  the  paperi 
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STORAGE  BATTEBIES  IN  ELECTRIC  RAILWAT 
SERVICE. 


BY  JUSTUS  B.  ENTZ. 


"Hie  principal  applic&tionB  of  batteries  to  electric  railway  ByBtema 
are  made  at  the  generating  stations,  at  distribating  Bub-statioiiB,  and 
directly  connected  to  points  on  a  direct-cnrrent  distributing  line. 
The  objects  of  encli  installatiouE  are  to  store  electrical  energy  at 
efficient  and  convenient  periods  and  to  retnm  it  when  most  caeful, 
generally  at  periods  of  increasing  or  heavy  load.  A  storage  bat- 
tery, which  is  a  reservoir  of  electrical  energy,  when  connected  to  the 
drcnit,  makes  the  conditions  of  generation  and  transmiasion  up  to 
Hie  point  where  the  battery  is  connected  independent  of  the  load 
demand  of  the  drcnit  beyond  that  point  The  storage  battery  also 
permits  the  rate  of  production  of  energy  to  be  independent  of  the 
Tate  of  demand.  The  demand  for  electric  current  may  occur  at  a 
time  when  its  production  will  be  inconvenient  or  inefQcient,  or  both. 
The  demand  may  call  for  a  very  high  rate  of  output  for  a  short 
time,  as  in  electric  railway  systems,  where  the  maximum  demand 
lasts  only  for  a  period  of  a  few  seconds.  By  the  use  of  a  battery  the 
rate  of  producing  energy  may  be  adjusted  with  refer^ice  to  other 
considerations,  such  as  efficiency  of  gaierating  apparatus.  This 
energy  may  be  produced  at  low  and  constant  rates  and  stored  in  a 
battery  and  given  out  to  meet  the  demands  of  variable  and  very 
high  ratea.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  improved  efficiency  of 
operation  and  greater  reliability  of  service. 

In  comparing  a  battery  with  the  generating  and  transmission  ap- 
paratus, it  will  be  noted  that  the  battery  handles  most  economically 
those  portions  of  ilie  load  which  are  least  economical  for  generating 
or  transmission  apparatus,  namely,  those  which  are  of  extremely 
abort  duration  and  excessive  in  amount,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
of  considerable  duration,  but  of  very  small  amount.  The  maximum 
economy  of  nsefulness  is  secured  by  such  division  of  load  between 
the  battery  and  other  apparatus  that  each  handles  that  portion  to 
which  it  is  best  adapted. 

[31] 
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The  leasoDS  for  imtaUing  gtorage  bfttteriea  in  railway  woric  aie 
as  follows : 

1).  Beasons  affectLog  inTeetment. 

2).  Beaeona  affecting  ecoDomy  of  operation. 

3).  Beasona  affecting  leliabili^  and  public  eonTenience  and 
ttfety. 

It  IB  impoesible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  three  classes  of 
leasone.  A  part  of  the  iotal  investment  for  railway  equipment  i§ 
made  for  economy  or  for  reliability.  The  consideration  of  a  bat- 
tery in  this  class  of  work  osually  involves  the  comparison  of  bat- 
tery with  generating  machinery,  or  in  some  cases  the  transmission 
copper  and  sub-station  equipment,  or  with  all  of  them  on  the  three 
headings  enumerated  above.  In  such  a  comparison  the  following 
points  must  be  considered : 

1).  The  results  of  the  comparison  of  investment  will  depend 
npon  the  shape  of  the  load  diagram  and  upon  the  methods  and  dis- 
tances of  transmission  and  npon  what  portion  of  the  load  is  as- 
eigned  to  the  battery.  In  general,  however,  It  may  be  stated  that 
there  is  almost  invariably  some  portion  of  the  maximum  load  which 
may  be  carried  by  a  battery  at  an  investment  cost  not  exceeding 
that  for  the  apparatus  it  actually  displaces  to  do  the  same  work. 
It  is  often  sound  engineering  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  bat- 
tery considerably  beyond  that  point  to  secure  more  fully  the  ad- 
vantages in  heading  2  and  3 ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  functions  of  a  battery  can  be  performed  by  no  other 
class  of  apparatus,  and  where  tliese  functions  are  vital,  the  invest- 
ment comparison  is  of  minor  importance. 

2).  Under  the  head  of  economy  of  operation  must  be  included 
both  generation  and  transmission  of  energy  and  both  labor  and  fuel 
economy,  as  well  as  cost  of  maintenance  and  depreciation.  As 
loads  of  certain  nature  are  handled  more  economically  by  the  bat- 
tery than  by  generating  machinery,  the  maximum  fuel  economy  it, 
secured  by  such  division  of  load  between  the  battery  and  machinery 
that  each  handles  that  portion  for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 

The  queeticHi  of  the  size  of  a  power  equipment  is,  of  coarse, 
confined  to  a  determination  of  the  requirements  necessary  to  meet 
the  maximum  load  conditions,  whereas,  considering  economy  of 
operation,  the  average  load  conditions  must  be  considered.  In  the 
snb-station  there  is  an  increased  efficiency  of  rotariea  and  trane- 
formeiB  doe  to  the  operation  of  batteries  which  must  be  compared 
with  the  losses  in  the  battery.    With  the  battraies  used  very  con- 
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ddeiably  on  peak  work,  their  output  will  amount  to  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  atation.  Aa  the  battery 
nnder  average  conditions  will  not  be  fully  ueed,  but  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it  held  in  reserve  to  meet  abnormal  conditions,  the  efficiency 
of  the  battery  will  be  high.  Taking  this  at  85  per  cent  as  a  mini- 
mum, we  find  that  the  losses  in  the  batteries,  where  their  output  is 
20  per  cent  of  the  total,  is  3  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
flystem. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  on  account  of  the  improved  efficiency  in 
transmission  and  the  improved  load  factors  on  tii^  rotaries,  the 
^dency  of  the  sub-station  should  be  increased  by  considerably 
more  than  this  amount,  and  that  any  improved  economy  in  the 
generation  of  power  at  the  main  power-house  will  be  net  gain. 

The  economies  at  the  power-house  from  the  operation  of  bat- 
teries will  be  euch  as  to  produce  ideal  economy  in  both  boiler  and 
engine-room.  The  load  on  the  engines  and  boilers  can  be  adjusted 
to  practically  the  S4-honr  average,  and  need  be  varied  only  when 
this  average  is  changed.  With  peaks  in  the  morning  and  evening 
to  double  the  height  of  the  average  load,  this  will  mean  operating 
through  the  day  at  practically  one-half  the  capacity  that  will  be 
needed  at  the  peaks  without  the  battery.  To  handle  these  peaks 
without  the  battery,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  one-half  of  the 
total  boiler  capacity  with  fires  banked  from  18  to  20  hours  a  day 
for  operation  during  the  hours  of  peaks.  The  constant  lose  in  these 
boilers  through  radiation  and  the  escape  of  heated  gases  would 
probably  not  be  less  than  20  per  cent  of  their  capacity;  and  one- 
half  of  these  losses,  or  10  per  cent  of  tiie  boiler  capaci^  required 
with  the  battery  in  service,  would  be  saved.  This  would  mean  a 
saving  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel. 

The  improved  load  factor  on  the  engines  and  generators  and  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  engine  hours  of  operation  would  effect 
'anadditional  economy.  There  is  a  considerable  loss  of  steam  when 
every  unit  is  started  up,  this  being  the  steam  consumed  from  the 
time  the  throttle  is  opened  to  the  time  the  load  is  thrown  on  the 
generator..  As  the  operation  of  batteries  would  reduce  the  number 
of  times  the  unit  is  started  up  and  shut  down,  there  would  be  a 
saving  on  this  point.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  conservative  to 
expect  a  saving  on  this  point  of  from  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent, 
tnalnng  a  total  saving  of  fuel  in  the  operation  of  a  power  plant  with 
batteries  of  from  15  to  SO  per  cent. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  storage  battery  is  a  good  thing  to  patch 
Vol.  Ill  —  S 
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ap  bad  engineering.  This  ie  true,  and  there  is  a  conBiderable  field 
for  its  application  in  this  vay.  It  ie,  however,  not  limited  to  ench 
cases,  and  is  often  the  only  meam  of  preventing  engineering  prov- 
ing to  be  bad  owing  to  the  impoBsibility  of  foretelling  what  con- 
ditions are  to  be  met  exactly.  The  extreme  flexibility  of  &  battery 
in  meeting  conditions  varying  over  a  very  wide  range  renders  it 
peculiarly  applicable  to  such  casee. 

Under  the  question  of  maintenance  and  depreciation  it  may  b» 
noted  that  with  a  storage  battery  these  two  items  are  combined  in 
one.  The  renewals  of  plates  which  are  made  from  time  to  time 
^ssep  the  battery  up  to  date,  bo  that  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  yearB- 
it  is  not  an  obsolete  piece  of  apparatns,  but  it- is  up  to  date  in  every 
respect  and  equal  to  the  batteries  then  in  the  market,  including  all 
the  improvements  in  plate  construction  which  have  been  introduced 
since  it  was  installed.  The  flexibili^  of  the  battery  to  meet  changes 
in  conditiims,  such  as  desirability  of  increased  voltage  or  larger 
capacity,  is  also  to  be  noted,  such  changes  in  conditions  often  in- 
volving the  discarding  of  generating  apparatus;  whereas  in  a  bat- 
tery, the  simple  modification  in  the  number  of  cells,  or  the  number 
of  plates  in  each  cell,  will  sufiice. 

3).  The  reliability  of  the  storage  battery  and  its  absolute  freedom 
from  break-down  without  waniing  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  units,  each  unit  being  a  bat- 
tery plate,  any  one  of  which  can  be  put  out  of  service  without 
noticeably  affecting  the  operation  of  the  entire  installation ;  whereas^ 
in  a  generating  plant,  the  various  parts,  such  as  boilers,  engines, 
generators,  switchboard  apparatus,  tranamission  lines,  transformers, 
and  converters,  are  all  connected  in  series  and  the  derangement  of 
any  one  class  of  these  parts  instantly  interrupts  completely  the 
operation  of  the  whole.  The  deterioration  of  a  battery  is  in  all 
cases  very  gradual,  and  repairs  can  be  made  without  taking  the 
battery  out  of  service. 

As  an  emergency  reserve,  the  battery  can  be  found  of  immena? 
value  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways : 

a).  In  case  of  a  total  shut-down  of  the  power-house  or  high-ten- 
sion lines,  the  amount  of  battery  which  would  usually  be  installed 
from  other  considerations  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  en- 
tire service  of  the  road  at  the  time  of  the  peak  for  three-quarters  to 
one  and  one-half  hours,  or  for  twice  as  long  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  thus  permitting  temporary  repairs  to  be  made.  In  case  of 
an  interruption  of  longer  duraticoi,  the  battery  would  at  least  en- 
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■ble  the  trains  to  be  run  into  the  station  and  the  paeeengera  di»> 
charged,  instead  of  leaving  them  stalled  between  etations. 

b).  At  a  snb-station  the  rotaries  could  be  ehut  down  for  an  in- 
deSnite  period  of  time,  the  battery  being  floated  on  the  line  at  a 
Mmewhat  reduced  voltage. 

c).  The  batteries  are  available  instantly  to  take  care  of  sndden 
excessive  load  of  short  dnration,  due  to  any  unusual  congestion  of 

d) .  They  will  take  care  of  and  prevent  interruptions  from  short- 
dicuita  on  the  line  which  .would  otherwise  fall  on  the  machines, 
saving  overioading  them  and  then  throwing  out  the  breakers  and 
interrupting  the  traffic. 

s) .  The  batteries  would  permit  the  entire  machinery  of  the  power- 
house and  Bub-etation  to  be  ehut  down  at  night  and  the  current  cut 
off  the  alternating-current  lines  for  a  period  of  several  hours  for 
repairs  and  inspection. 

f).  The  batteries  would  often  make  it  possible  to  purchase  either 
alternating  or  direct  current  from  other  systems  at  times  when  they 
were  not  overloaded,  and  at  a  constant  and  controllable  rate  which 
would  cause  no  dieturbance.  This  power  could  be  utilized -on  the 
system  at  times  of  peak  load,  when  it  probably  could  not  be  pur- 
chased. 

The  fact  that  the  batteries  are  available  in  case  of  emergency 
vould  permit  the  shutting  down  of  machinery  when  signs  of  trouble 
first  appear,  thus  reducing  the  extent  of  the  damage  which  might 
be  caused  by  continuing  to  run  partially  disabled  machinery  until 
a  substitute  could  be  pul  in  service. 

The  points  enumerated  above  apply  to  batteries  installed  at  the 
power-hoose  and  those  installed  on  the  line.  Certain  additional  ad- 
^mtages  arise  in  many  ctisee  from  installing  a  battery  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  power,  due  to  the  improved  conditions  of 
transmiseion.  With  snch  a  battery,  it  becomes  necessary  to  trans- 
mit only  the  average  power  required  instead  of  the  maximum.  The 
leeult  will  be  a  saving  in  the  amount  of  copper  required  for  a  given 
drop  in  voltage,  or  an  improvement  in  the  voltage  with  a  given 
amount  of  copper,  or  the  advantages  may  he  divided  between  the 
two  methods.  An  increase  in  economy  will  also  be  secured,  since 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to  transmit  a  given  amount  of  energy 
over  a  certain  conductor  in  a  given  time,  with  a  minimum  loss,  the 
rate  of  transmission  should  he  constant. 

The  installatios  of  a  storage  battery  at  a  generating  station  ia 
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to  take  the  peak  of  the  load  for  its  maximum  two  or  thiee  hours, 
and  to  regulate  or  control  the  rapid  fiuctuationa  of  load  occurring 
all  day.  Where  the  station  voltage  has  not  a  drooping  character- 
istic it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  voltage  of  the  battery  the  voltage 
of  an  auxiliary  generator,  in  order  to  cause  it  to  discharge  at  the 
time  and  by  the  amount  necessar}'.  This  auxiliary  generator,  com- 
monly called  a  booster,  also  serves  for  charging  the  battery  without 
varying  the  bus-preeanre  of  the  station  by  adding  its  voltage  to  that 
of  the  bus,  the  armature  of  the  booster  being  in  series  with  the  bat- 
tery and  its  field  strength  being  automatically  controlled  where  the 
changes  of  load  are  at  ell  rapid.  When  located  at  some  distance 
from  the  power-house,  the  booster  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
variation  in  the  line  voltage  will  be  sufBcient  to  cause  the  battery  to 
do  its  work.  Located  in  this  way  the  battery  will  maintain  the 
voltage  on  the  line  at  approximately  its  average  point  If  the  num- 
ber of  cells  in  the  battery  are  properly  adjusted  to  float  this  aver- 
age voltage,  the  battery  will  remain  in  the  same  average  state  of 
charge.  If  the  average  voltage  at  the  point  where  a  line  battery  is 
located  is  found  too  low  for  satisfactory  results,  a  booster  may  be 
installed  at  the  power-house  and  sufficient  current  transmitted  over 
a  feeder  direct  to  the  battery  at  a  voltage  higher  than  the  bus  to 
maintain  the  battery  voltage  at  the  desired  point,  this  latter  arrange- 
ment affording  means  for  adjusting  the  voltage  at  the  battery  to 
meet  changes  in  local  conditions  —  which  is  usually  very  desirable. 
,•■  Such  installations  are  very  satisfactoiy  and  economical,  showing 
a  saving  in  investment  over  copper  and  generating  machinery,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  saving  in  energy,  as  not  only  is  the  energy 
transmitted  at  its  average  current  value  to  such  a  point  on  the  line, 
but  the  average  current  consumption  is  lessened  by  the  increase  of 
voltage  at  the  point  of  consumption;  and  this  increase  and  main- 
tenance of  voltage  very  often  brings  about  an  actual  reduction  in 
wattage  at  the  point  of  consumption,  because  of  the  higher  accelera- 
tion rates  permitted  by  the  cars  themselves,  resulting,  ae  is  well 
known,  in  a  coneidcrabte  reduction  in  energy  consumed  where  stop- 
ping and  starting  is  at  all  frequent.  A  booster  for  such  a  purpose 
is  usually  an  independently  excited  booster  located  at  the  power- 
house and  hand-controlled,  so  as  to  have  control  over  the  average 
output  over  the  battery  feeder. 

The  automatic  control  of  a  battery  by  its  booster  when  the  battery 
is  connected  in  parallel  with  generating  machinery  of  a  constant  or 
rising  characteristic  is  accomplished  in  one  of  the  following  ways : 
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A  regulating  hatterj  is  generally  discharged  at  a  rate  at  least  aa 
high  Bfl  its  one-houT  rate;  that  is  to  aay,  the  rate  at  which  it  vonld 
discharge  continiioiisly  without  its  voltage  drop  beconiing  too  great. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  battery  ia  totally  discharged  at  this  rate 
in  one  hour's  time,  as  a  reduction  in  the  rate  would  permit  consid- 
erably greater  capacity  to  still  be  taken  out  of  the  battery  without 
its  voltage  falling  too  low.  Within  the  full  range  of  the  one-hour 
capacity  of  a  battery  the  voltage  change  for  a  change  of  the  one-hour 
rate  of  current  is  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  due  to  the  internal  ohmie 
nsistance  of  the  battery,  and  this  change  of  voltage  is  simultaneons 
with  the  change  of  current.  If  the  full  rate  of  current  he  main- 
tained for  30  seconds,  an  increased  change  of  voltage  of  from  4  to  6 
per  cent  will  take  place  in  about  30  seconds'  time,  due  to  polariza- 
tion. After  30  seconds  the  increased  change  of  voltage  due  to  po- 
larization is  comparatively  slight,  except  at  the  very  end  of 
discharge  or  of  a  full  chai^.  The  booster  must,  therefore,  be  pro- 
vided so  as  to  give  a  voltage  of  about  13  per  cent  of  the  battery  volt- 
age at  the  time  that  the  battery  is  charging  or  discharging  at  its 
mazimmn  rate;  and  we  must  further  insure  that  it  will  give  a 
voltage  of  20  per  cent  of  that  of  the  battery  at  a  rate  of  current  of 
from  one-third  to  one-fifth  that  of  the  maximum  rate,  in  order  to 
bring  the  battery  up  to  a  point  of  full  charge.  Tlie  characteristic 
of  most  boosters  allows  them  to  give  this  additional  voltage  at  re- 
duced current  with  but  comparatively  little  increase  in  the  size  of 
their  field  magnets. 

The  automatic  excitation  of  the  booster  field  is  accomplished 
either  by  including  an  exciting  coit  in  the  working  circuit  by  means 
of  which  the  full  output  of  the  station  to  be  regulated  passes 
through  this  coil,  so  that  an  increased  load  demand  strengthens  the 
booster  field  and  gives  added  voltage  to  the  battery  circuit  sufficient 
to  cause  it  to  discharge  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  increase,  thus 
keeping  the  load  on  the  generator  comtant,  or  to  take  any  propor- 
tion of  the  increased  load  that  is  desirable.  Such  a  main  exciting 
coil  in  the  working  circuit  must  be  neutralized  by  a  separate  excit- 
ing coil,  so  that  with  any  predetermined  average  output  of  the 
station  tiie  booster  shall  neither  add  nor  oppose  its  voltage  to  that  of 
the  battery.  For  currents  below  this  established  load,  this  opposing 
coil  becomes  stronger  and  reverses  the  polarity  of  the  booster,  caus- 
ing the  battery  to  charge  by  the  proper  amount  to  maintain  the 
r^nlation  desired.  In  order  to  make  such  a  combination  as  stable 
u  possible,  another  main-current  coil  has  been  included  in  the  genei- 
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BtoT  circuit,  so  that  as  increase  of  current  falling  upon  the  gener> 
ator  following  an  increase  of  outside  load  would  further  affect  the 
battery  and  cause  it  to  discharge.  Where  the  outside  main-current 
coil  has  been  adjusted  to  exactly  meet  the  state  of  the  battery  and 
so  efEect  absolutely  constant  current  delivered  from  the  generator, 
this  inside  coil  in  the  generator  circuit,  of  course,  accomplishes  no 
purpose;  but  it  prevents  any  lack  of  exact  adjustment  affecting  the 
regulation  to  any  great  degree,  and  where  very  perfect  regulation 
is  required,  this  form  of  booster  is  very  extensively  used  and  is  gen- 
erally known  as  a  differential  booster. 

Begulating  altogether  by  variations  in  the  generator  load  while 
trying  to  keep  that  variation  within  small  limits,  calls  for  some 
means  of  magnifying  the  effect  of  such  variations  upon  the  booster 
excitation.  There  are  two  methods  of  this  kind  in  general  use,  in 
one  of  which  a  small  generator  with  a  voltage  normally  equal  to  that 
of  the  station  bus  has  included  in  its  circuit  the  exciting  coil  of 
the  battery  booster.  When  the  voltage  of  the  small  generator  and 
that  of  the  bus  are  equal,  no  current  flows  through  this  booster  ex- 
citing coil.  This  small  generator  is  known  as  a  counter  e.m.f.  gen- 
erator, and  derives  its  field  excitation,  and,  consequently,  its  voltage, 
from  a  coil  placed  in  the  generator  circuit,  the  said  coil  being  so 
adjusted  that  the  average  load  that  is  to  he  kept  upon  the  generator 
produces  a  voltage  of  the  counter  e.n].f.  generator  equal  to  and  op- 
posed  to  that  of  the  station  voltage,  so  that  under  such  conditions 
the  battery  is  neither  charging  nor  discharging.  If,  now,  the  geoeis 
ator  output  increased  10  per  cent,  the  voltage  of  the  counter  e.m.f. 
generator,  if  it  has  a  perfectly  straight  characteristic,  will  increase 
10  per  cent  above  the  station  voltage,  and  this  excras  of  voltage 
should  be  sufQcient  to  excite  the  booster  to  an  extent  necessary  to 
cause  the  battery  to  discharge  the  balance  of  the  load  increase  which 
caused  the  increase  upon  the  generator,  part  having  fallen  upon  the 
generator  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  regulation.  The  lowering 
of  the  generator  output  following  the  lowering  of  the  station  out- 
put acts  in  the  same  manner,  sends  a  reverse  current  through  the 
booster  field  and  causes  the  battery  to  charge. 

If,  as  cited  above,  regulation  of  the  generator  load  within  10 
per  cent  were  to  be  maintained,  the  output  of  the  counter  e.m.f. 
generator  would  have  to  be  10  times  that  of  the  energy  required  for 
the  field  excitation  of  the  booster,  as  but  10  per  cent  of  its  voltage 
is  applied  for  that  purpose.  If  the  regulation  were  to  be  5  per  cent 
in  cither  direction,  the  output  of  the  counter  e.m.f.  generator 
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vonld  have  to  be  20  times  that  of  the  energy  required  for  the  booster 
field  ezcitation.  The  excess  output  is,  of  course,  not  lost,  but  pasam 
to  the  line.  The  Diaintenance  of  any  fixed  load  upon  the  generators 
in  this  system  is  controlled  by  means  of  variable  shunts  around  the 
exciting  coil  of  the  counter  e.m.f.  generator,  which  carries  all  the 
generator  output. 

The  other  method  of  regulating  by  Tariatione  in  the  generator 
load  is  by  means  of  an  electromechanical  regulator.  This  regulator 
consists  of  two  or  more  groups  of  carbon  discs,  connected  in  the 
manner  of  the  Wheatetone  bridge,  with  the  exciting  field  coil  of  the 
booster  connected  in  the  position  of  the  galvanometer.  A  pivoted 
lever  is  so  mounted  that  its  movement  brings  pressore  to  bear  upon 
one  set  of  the  groups  and  releases  it  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  change 
their  respective  resistance  and  to  vary  and  reverse  current  throng 
the  field  of  the  exciting  coiL  To  one  end  of  the  lever  an  adjustable 
spring  is  attached  and  to  the  other  end  a  magnet  core  influenced  by 
the  current  in  the  generator  circuit.  At  the  average  generator  load 
which  is  to  be  maintained,  the  pull  of  tiie  magnet  is  balanced  by 
the  pull  of  the  spring  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever.  Under  these 
eonditions  the  pressure  upon  the  two  groups  of  carbons  is  the  sam^ 
and  no  current  flows  through  the  booster  fleld  coil.  A  slight  in- 
crease of  ounent  in  the  generator  circuit  is  flufl5eient  to  cause  addi- 
tional pressure  upon  one  of  the  groups  of  carbons  compared  wiUi 
the  other,  and  send  current  to  the  fleld  regulating  coil  of  the  booster 
in  a  direction  to  cause  the  battery  to  discharge,  which  it  does  to  an 
amount  practically  equal  to  the  increase  of  load  in  the  outside  dr- 
«nit,  letting  only  a  small  portion  of  the  additional  load  fall  upon 
the  generator  to  effect  the  regulation.  If  the  generator  load  is  de- 
creased following  the  decrease  in  the  outside  bad,  the  spring  be* 
comes  stronger  than  the  magnet,  and  a  pressure  is  put  upon  the 
opposite  group  of  carbons,  reversing  the  current  through  the  booster 
field  coils  and  causing  the  battery  to  charge. 

It  has  been  found  that  very  close  regulation  can  be  maintained  in 
this  way,  even  with  a  load  varying  almost  instantaneously.  Begula- 
tion  of  less  than  3  per  cent  in  either  direction  has  been  frequently 
obtained.  Complete  control  of  the  output  of  the  generators  is 
secured  by  this  sj'Stem,  and  the  generators  can  be  set  to  run  at  any 
average  load  desired,  by  simply  varying  the  strength  of  the  spring 
opposing  the  magnet.  If  the  pull  of  the  spring  is  increased,  the 
(cenerator  current  is  immediately  increased  to  a  corresponding  de- 
gree, as  otherwise  the  battery  would  charge  till  the  increase  of  the 
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generator  load  would  balance  tbe  apring  pull.  The  end  of  the 
spring  caniea  a  pointer,  and  there  is  a  calibrated  Bcale  in  amperes 
b;  which  the  generator  output  can  be  instantly  set  at  its  desired 
value. 

This  form  of  regulator  ia  mounted  on  a  switchboard,  and  occupies 
not  much  more  space  than  tbe  ordinary  recording  watbneter.  Tbe 
spring  and  its  indicator,  as  well  as  tbe  carbons,  are  on  the  front  of 
tbe  board,  and  the  lever  extends  through  the  board,  and  in  station* 
of  any  considerable  size  carries  a  simple  hoiseshoe  of  soft  iron  which 
IB  hung  over  the  bue-bar  carrying  the  total  load  of  the  generators. 
The  usual  connection  for  such  a  regulator  is  to  have,  electrically 
considered,  two  groups  of  carbons.  These  are  connected  all  in 
series,  and  by  means  of  a  connection  made  to  the  storage  battery  a 
small  current  is  maintained  through  them.  At  tbe  middle  point  of 
the  carbons,  which  is  Uie  point  where  pressure  is  divided,  a  lead  is 
taken  through  the  field  coil  of  the  booster  to  the  middle  point  of 
the  batte^,  to  which  the  two  ends  of  the  carbons  are  connected.  In 
this  way,  when  the  pressure  on  the  two  groups  of  carbons  is  equal 
and  tbe  resistance  is,  therefore,  equal,  there  is  no  difference  of  po- 
tential between  tbe  midway  point  of  the  carbons  and  the  midway 
point  of  the  battery. 

In  plants  where  very  large  boosters  are  used  it  is  desirable  to 
magnify  the  effect  of  the  regulator  by  means  of  an  exciter  con- 
nected between  the  regulator  and  tbe  booster,  rather  than  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  regulator.  This  regulator  has  some  advantages  over 
any  other  method  of  batt£ry  regulation,  in  tiiat  it  is  possible  to  ad- 
just the  senaitiveness  of  regulation  on  tbe  charge  side  of  tbe  battery 
as  compared  with  the  discharge,  and  vice  versa.  For  instance,  in  t 
generating  station  or  a  sub-station  with  a  fluctuating'load,  it  is  not 
necessary  or  always  desirable  to  maintain  the  load  on  the  generating 
machinery  absolutely  at  its  ratings  but  to  allow  it  to  share  the  in- 
creased loads  to  some  considerable  extent,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
discbarge  rate  of  tbe  battery.  If  this  is  done  by  any  direct  means 
of  field-coil  regulation  it  will  follow  that  if  tbe  generating  apparatus 
shares  a  portion  of  the  overload  it  will  also  have  to  share  the  under- 
loads, or  loads  below  the  average,  in  the  same  proportion. 

With  the  carbon  regulator,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  resistance  in  one  of  the  groups  of  carbons,  the  regulation  on 
discharge,  for  instance,  may  be  made  of  any  degree  of  sensitiveness, 
so  as  to  allow  the  generator  machinery  to  share  any  portion  of  tii^ 
overloads,  while  on  the  uuderloads  full  sensitiveness  of  reguUticnk 
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may  be  maintained  and  the  load  on  ilie  generators  not  allowed  to 
drop  off  below  the  average.  In  this  way  the  battery  may  be  accu- 
mulating charge;  as  it  receives  more  charge  than  discharge,  th« 
actual  variation  of  load  on  the  station  is  coiLsiderably  lessened  and 
the  maximiun  output  of  the  generating  machinery  and  the  battery 
IB  not  increased.  In  this  manner  the  overload  capacities  of  eo- 
^nes,  generators,  rotary  converter,  etc,  may  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  advantage,  and  the  battery  may  be  discharging  at  very  high 
rates;  but  by  taking  full  advantage  of  eveiy  dropping  off  of  the 
load  below  a  predetermined  point  sacriSce  as  little  of  its  capacity 
as  possible,  and  may  assist  the  generator  on  the  peak  of  the  load, 
while  losing  but  a  minimum  of  its  capacity.  Also  with  this  form 
of  regulator,  a  zone  of  non-regulation  may  be  created  extending  say 
from  10  per  cent  above  and  below  the  average  load,  whereas  for 
loads  above  and  below  this  the  regulation  may  be  as  perfect  as  poe- 
aible.  This  permits  of  reducing  the  total  amount  of  charge  and 
discharge  in  ampere-bonrs  that  a  battery  may  receive  by  a  very 
great  amount,  while  keeping  the  variation  of  the  load  on  any  system 
within  non-objectionable  liroits,  and  the  life  of  the  battery  may  be 
materially  increased,  often  without  reducing  any  of  its  benefits. 

As  to  the  construction  of  a  battery  for  railway  wrvice,  it  is  pret^ 
well  established  that  the  positive  plates  should  be  of  the  "  Plant4  " 
^rpe  and  not  of  the  "  pasted  "  type ;  while  the  negative  plates  are 
preferably  of  the  "  pasted  "  type. 

The  characteristic  trouble  of  negative  plates  has  been  lose  of  ca- 
pacity due  to  shrinkage  of  the  spongy,  finely  divided,  active  material 
into  a  denser  and  less  porous  material.  This  has  particularly  been 
true  of  "  Plants  "  negative  plates,  where  the  active  material  is  rela- 
tively small  in  quantity  and  haa  been  reduced  from  the  peroxide 
preriously  formed  from  the  plate  itself.  A  process  has  been  dis- 
covered of  manufacturing  a  negative  active  material  which  always 
Tetaina  its  loose,  spongy,  porous  condition ;  but,  as  this  has  but  little 
mechanical  strength,  means  have  to  be  provided  in  the  plate  for 
retaining  it  in  position.  Such  plates  have  proven  eminently  satis- 
factory in  service  and  extended  tests  show  a  very  greatly  increased 
life  and  the  maintenance  of  low  resistance  and  low  polarization 
factora. 

In  considering  the  life  of  a  positive  "  Plants  "  plate,  it  should  be 
iakea  into  account  that  the  life  in  ampere-hours  of  a  pound  of 
lead  eniering  into  the  construction  of  a  positive  plate  is  not  gor- 
«nied  l^  the  snrface  development  of  the  lead,  but  by  the  mean* 
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which  have  been  provided  for  retaining  the  active  material  forined 
from  the  plate  iteelf  in  proper  contact  with  it,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  loBB  of  Buch  active  material  fmm  being  washed  away  or  car- 
ried away  by  the  gaaes  which  rlee  from  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
The  extended  development  of  a  pound  of  lead  increases  the  capacity 
which  it  would  yield  on  any  one  diacharge,  but  lessens  the  total 
number  of  dischargee  available  by  more  than  a  proportionate 
amount,  a  very  highly-developed  plate  yielding  less  total  life  in 
(Unpere-hours  mainly  becauae  ita  mechanical  structure  and  its  oon- 
dTKtivity  are  aSected  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  removal  or  loss  of 
a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  plate.  For  this  reason  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  active  lead  should  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  will  provide  secure  receptacles  for  the  retaining  of  the  active 
material;  and  the  necessary  further  corrosion  of  the  active  lead  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  active  material  carried  away  should  not 
interfere  with  the  mechanical  strength  or  with  the  conductivity  of 
tiie  plate. 

Ko  modem  battery  installed  for  railway  service  should  be  in  dan- 
ger of  a  break-down  at  any  rate  of  discharge  that  conld  possibly  be 
imposed  upon  it,  and  in  well-designed  batt^rioe  there  is  absolutely 
no  danger  of  break-down  due  to  any  rate  of  overload. 

Some  years  ago  the  electrical  engineer  was  disposed  to  look  upon 
a  storage  battery  with  more  or  less  misgiving.  Even  at  the  present 
time  there  may  be  found  occasionally  an  engineer  who,  not  realiz- 
ing the  progress  that  has  been  mnde  in  this  art  and  the  place  that 
the  storage  battery  has  established  for  itself,  is  disposed  to  take  this 
skeptical  attitude.  If,  however,  the  history  of  the  storage  battery 
business  for  the  past  10  years,  which  period  practically  covers  its 
sntiie  commercial  history,  should  be  compared  with  the  first  10 
years  of  any  other  electrical  apparatus,  we  believe  that  the  com- 
parison will  show  a  series  of  complete  successes  and  the  absence  of 
anything  approaching  &  failure  or  setback,  that  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  history  of  any  other  electrical  apparatus. 

DisoD  Baton. 

Chaibuan  DuNCAit:  The  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Sprague  if  the  New  York  Central  is  going  to  put  in  bat- 
teries, or  if  he  can  say  whether  they  are  or  not? 

Mr.  P.  J.  Spbaoue:  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer  at  presoit. 
U;  esperieuce  with  storage  batteries  has  been  such  as  to  lead  me  to 
raipiTd  them  with  favor  in  eoine  classes  of  work.    On  the  South  Side  Ele- 
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Tftted  TO«d  in  Cbiotgo,  storage  batteries  were  introduced  for  two  tcmohi, 
oDe  to  help  take  the  ebarp  fluctuatioos  in  load,  and  the  other  to  provide 
additional  fadlitiee  vhen  the  demanda  of  the  road  were  growing  *a 
rapidl7  aa  to  run  ahead  of  poeaible  direct  equipment.  No  boosterB  were 
uted,  the  batteriee  reeponding  fairly  well  automatically  to  the  rise  aud 
fall  of  potential  where  coimeoted  to  the  line,  but  varied  somewhat  in 
action  by  cutting  in  or  out  an  extra  feeder. 

The  New  York  Central  presenta  a  problem  which  Is  materially  ditTerent 
from  that  of  elevated  and  suburban  loads.  UsuaUf  on  those  clMses  of 
service  there  are  a  large  number  of  units,  and  the  load  is  fairly  dis- 
tribnted.  The  New  York  Central  has  about  nine  sub-stations,  the  units 
weigh  from  ISO  to  700  tons,  and  the  sub-atatioDs  are  a  considerable  dia- 
tance  apart.  It  is  impoasibla  to  «Toid  a  condition  which  ia  emphasized 
on  heavy  ateam  railway  work,  extreme  local  variations  of  load.  There  wiil 
probably  he  at  times  an  many  as  four  trains  supplied  almost  entirely  by 
me  sub-station,  while  at  other  times  there  will  not  lie  any  load  whatever 
on  it.  Of  course  that  means  a  pretty  large  variation,  and  sometimes  a 
very  rapid  one. 

Parsonally,  I  am  stronf^y  in  lavor  of  the  use  of  storage  batteries  in 
this  instance,  not  only  partly  to  relieve  the  sub-station  machineiy  and 
to  reduce  its  capacity;  but  also  to  provide  a  reserve,  in  case  of  any  acci- 
dent to  the  central  power  plants  or  tranamiaalon  system. 

The  equipment  is  being  laid  out  with  the  idea  o{  maintaining  train 
movements  In>m  two  stations,  either  of  which  in  emergency  can  operate 
the  entire  service  for  a  reasonable  time.  T  do  not  thinlc  that  in  the 
matter  of  coet,  all  tilings  considered,  there  would  he  much  difference  be- 
tween the  installation  of  a  plant  with  or  without  storage  batteries,  that 
is,  the  saving  of  central  station  and  substations  would  be  about  offset 
by  the  cost  of  batteriea  and  boosters. 

Mr.  J.  SiGfiuD  Edstkox:  It  is  veiy  interesting  to  hear  of  these  Amer- 
ican plans  of  railways  and  the  questions  arising  in  their  operation.  Why 
do  we  in  Europe  not  have  the  same  dilGcultiee,  and  why  is  the  o|^oaita 
the  cose  in  Americat  I  find  the  question  very  easily  answered.  We  have 
b  Europe  otnnparatively  small  installations,  while  you  here  in  America 
generally  have  large  plants,  for  instance,  the  one  Mr.Sprague  was  speak- 
ing about,  the  New  York  Central.  We  find  in  our  plants  storage  batterifes 
to  be  of  great  advantage.  Take  for  instance  a  railway  with  three  or  four 
ears  running  and  without  the  battery,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  a 
steady  and  economical  load.  If  we  did  not  have  the  storage  battery,  we 
should  at  night  have  our  power  station  working  at  full  capacity,  while 
now  with  sttH^ge  battery  we  can  run  a  few  cars  on  the  line  all  night.  The 
lighting  of  the  car  bams  is  also  attended  to  by  the  battery.  The  principal 
advantage  of  the  storage  battery  is,  however,  that  it  evens  up  the  load  of 
the  machinery.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Gothenburg,  for  which  I 
built  the  etreet  car  system,  and  where  some  forty  cars  are  running.  We 
have  been  running  this  plant  at  times  with  a  battery  and  at  timea  with- 
Mit  one,  and  we  find  the  battery  system  very  favorable,  very  economical 
And  lesa  trying  for  the  machinery.  Of  course,  when  you  get  to  the  big 
power  plants  like  the  ones  in  Berlin,  Copenhagen  and  other  large  cities. 
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the  rize  of  the  plant  iubJcm  it  leaa  necestaij  to  have  itorage  b>tt«iiei, 
but  for  anumeT  plant«  the  Europefm  practice  ia  always  to  use  them. 

I  do  not  knov  anything  about  American  practice  with  napect  to  bat- 
teriei,  but  I  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  that  in  Europe  there  are 
BCTeral  muiufacturerB  who  give  a  guaranty  that  the  battery  shall  give 
the  oame  capacity  at  the  end  of  ten  yean  ae  when  the  battery  is  in- 
stalled. If  there  ie  any  other  question  I  can  answer  regarding  the 
European  methods,  I  ahall  be  glad  to  do  bo.  I  am  sorry  I  was  unable  to 
be  here  and  hear  the  paper  read  and  beg  you  to  excuse  me  if  my  remarks 
have  sidetracked  the  (guestion. 

Ur.  Spoaqiik:  I  think  the  reasons  given  by  the  gentleman  are  quit* 
satislactoiy  for  the  Installation  of  storage  batteries  in  European  plants. 
A  great  many  of  the  installations  are  small,  and  subject  to  vide  load 
variation.  On  the  New  York  Central,  for  example,  if  it  vrere  a  question 
of  installing  batteries  at  the  central  station  —  then  their  introduction 
would  prraent  an  entirely  different  question.  But  when  we  have  sub- 
stations on  which  the  loads  vary  rapidly  and  greatly,  we  get  right  back 
to  the  conditions  mentioned  —  a  local  station  having  a  few  units,  and 
■ubject  to  very  wide  fluctuations. 

Chairmak  Ddncajt:  I  think  there  Is  considerable  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  batteries,  too. 

Ur.  Sfraouz:  Possibly.  In  Europe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  competi- 
tion In  the  manufacture  of  batteries  —  probably  both  in  price  and  guar- 
antee.   There  are  not  the  same  different^es  here. 

Cbairuan  Duncan:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  gentlemen,  wa 
will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  when  there  will  be  a  joint  meeting  with 
Section  B  on  altemating-current  motors. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

TUESDAY   MORNING   SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    18. 

Joint  session  of  Sections  B  and  F.  Prof.  Steinmetz,  Chairman  of  Section 
B,  and  Louis  Duncan,  Chairman  of  Section  F,  presiding. 

Chaibuan  SteihuetZ:  Gentlemen,  the  joint  session  of  Sections  B 
and  F,  arranged  to  discuss  papers  relating  to  altemating-current  railway 
problems  and  allied  subjects,  is  called  to  order.  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  BioD 
J.  Arnold  to  report  on  "Some  Early  Work  in  Polyphase  and  Biogla- 
phase  Electric  Tractioo." 
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SOME  EABLT  WORK  IN  POLYPHASE  AND 
SINGLE-PHASE  ELECTRIC  TRACTION. 


BY  BION  J.  ARNOLD. 


In  1896  I  became  interested  in  a  proposed  road  projected  to 
ran  west  and  north  from  Chicago  into  the  lake  regions  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  to  be  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Inland  Lakes  &  Chicago 
Electric  Bailwa;. 

The  rotary  converter  vas  then  just  beginning  to  be  commercially 
exploited,  and  had,  I  believe,  been  used  in  some  instances  for  power 
transmission,  but  so  far  as  I  know  it  bad  not  been  used  for  railway 
work.  Desiring  to  construct  the  road,  some  75  miles  in  length, 
as  economically  as  practicable,  and  seeing  no  reason  why  rotary  • 
converters  would  not  operate  on  railway  work,  I  decided  to  adopt 
a  three-phase  high-tensioQ  transmission  system  with  sub-stations, 
osing  rotary  converters  and  storage  batteries  —  a  radical  depart* 
ore  from  the  then  standard  500-volt  direct-current  system. 

Complete  detailed  specifications  for  the  road  and  its  equipment 
were  prepared,  calling  for  three-phase  generators  capable  of  sup- 
plying current  at  1040  volts,  the  necessary  step-up  and  step-down 
transformers,  switchboard  apparatus,  rotary  converters,  etc.,  re- 
quired to  generate  alternating- current  energy  at  1040  volta,  trans- 
mit it  at  5000 ,  volts,  and  convert  it  into  direct  current  at  700 
Tolts  fo  supply  the  overhead  conductor,  from  which  standard 
direct-current  railway  motors  were  to  be  operated,  using  storage 
batteries  as  equalizers  in  sub-stations  distributed  along  the  line. 

Fig.  1,  which  shows  the  srrangement  proposed,  is  a  reproduction 
of  one  of  the  original  drawings  attached  to  the  specifications  sub- 
mitted to  the  railway  company  at  the  time  the  final  specifications 
were  delivered. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,   that  the  promoters  of  the  road 

were  unable  to  secure  the  necessary  franchises  for  its  construction, 

and  it  remains  unbuilt  today,  while  the  specifications  and  plans 

repose  among  the  archives  of  my  office  as  evidence  that  an  engineer, 

[49] 
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eager  to  see  his  ide&s  executed,  is  apt  sometimes  to  do  much  work 
for  no  pay  and  stand  the  preliminary  expenees  himself.  The  ter- 
ritory has  since  been  partially  occupied  by  the  Aurora,  Elgin  & 
Chicago  iHectric  Railway,  and  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Electric 
Bailroad. 

However,  while  this  experience  was  somewhat  disappointing 
financially,  the  time  and  study  put  upon  it  were  not  lost.  A  few 
months  later  the  promoters  of  another  road,  now  a  part  of  the 
Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Electric  Railroad,  came  and  stated  that  they 
must  build  15  miles  of  new  road  in  order  to  connect  two  small 
roada>  each  about  a  mile  long,  and  that  out  of  the  total  money 


.     -J"   POWEB-HOUBE,    BUBSTATIOn    AKD    DU- 

r  THE  Wisconsin'  Inland  Lakes  t  Cai- 

O  ELBCTBIC  RAU.WAT  AS  PUJtNBD  IN   1S96. 


available  to  build  this  road  they  had  provided  but  $10,000  to  put 
into  copper.  After  carefully  calculating  the  cost  of  the  road 
and  finding  it  prohibitive,  if  built  under  the  then  standard  500- 
volt  direct-current  system  of  distribution,  the  plans  of  the  Inland 
Lakes  Road  were  resurrected.  To  have  built  the  new  road  under 
the  500-volt  direct-current  system  would  have  necessitated  in- 
vesting almost  aa  much  money  for  copper  alone  as  the  parties  had 
at  their  disposal  for  building  the  complete  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal equipment. 
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After  explaining  the  allemating-curTent  plan  and  showing  its 
adaptability  to  the  case,  and  the  impoeaibility  of  constructing  under 
the  standard  500-7olt  system,  a  remarli  was  made  by  one  of  the 
owners  to  the  effect  that :  "  If  the  engineer  was  willing  to  take  the 
professional  risk  the  owner  would  take  the  financial  riak."  Au- 
thority was  secured  to  build  in  accordance  with  the  rotary-con- 
verter plan  I  had  submitted,  on  condition  that  the  road  must  he 
in  operation  within  90  days,  in  order  to  save  the  franchises 
onder  which  it  was  authorized. 

One  of  the  leading  manufacturing  companies  had  on  hand  at  this 
time  (March,  1898)  three  130-kw  rotary  converters,  which  had 
been  built  for  experimental  purposes  mainly,  and  by  contracting 
with  this  company  for  the  new  electrical  machinery  required  for 
the  road,  the  use  of  these  rotaries,  provided  with  temporary  trans- 
formers and  switchboard  apparatus,  was  secured. 

A  new  power-house  was  built,  a  transmission  line  eight  miles 
long,  consisting  of  three  No.  8  bare  copper  wires  carried  upon  or- 
dinary Western  Union  single-petticoat  glass  insulators,  was  con- 
structed, and  the  temporary  apparatus  installed. 

It  was  necessary  to  belt  two  of  the  rotaries  in  tandem  from  the 
fly-wheel  of  the  engine,  and  use  them  as  generators,  one  supplying 
direct  current  to  the  section  of  the  line  nearest  the  power-house, 
while  the  other  supplied  three-phase  current  to  the  third  rotary 
placed  in  the  sub-station  eight  miles  away.  The  alternating  cur- 
rent was  stepped  up  at  the  power-house  and  transmitted  at  5000 
volts. 

The  road  was  opened  for  traffic  July  1,  1898,  and  ran  with  fair 
success  with  the  temporary  apparatus  until  the  following  spring. 

In  the  meantime  the  ownership  had  changed  hands,  and  the  new 
ownent,  owing  to  their  unfamiliarity  with  electric  railways  and  the 
troable  due  to  the  temporary  character  of  the  plant  (the  new 
machinery  not  yet  having  been  received  from  the  manufacturers), 
desired  to  change  the  road  into  a  standard  direct-currrat  system, 
and  in  this  position  they  were  supported  by  several  engineers 
whom  they  consulted,  and  who  reported  adversely  to  the  new 
system.  It  was  also  intended  to  extend  the  road  southward  10 
miles  to  Evanston,  the  road  previous  to  this  time  having  extended 
only  from  Waukegan  to  Highland  Park,  a  distance  of  about 
15  miles.  In  order  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  my  plans 
and  of  the  alternating  system  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
assume  the  entire  risk,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  whereby 
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I  ondertook  to  complete  and  extend  the  road  in  accordance  with 
the  original  designs  and  gnarantee,  under  a  bonus  and  forfeitnre 
contract,  a  c»tain  efficiency  between  the  steam-engine  cylindera 
and  the  car  motors  under  working  conditions,  and  the  successful 
operation  of  the  system  as  a  vhole. 

The  contract  was  dated  March  31,  1899,  and  as  an  example  of 
how  rapidly  engineering  and  construction  work  can  be  done  when 
neceeeary,  I  will  state  that  the  conditions  of  the'  contract  were 
succeasfully  met  on  time,  and  when  the  work  called  for  by  it  wa» 
completed  the  road  stood,  on  June  30, 1899,  equipped  with  a  central 
power  station,  and  two  sub-statioDE,  each  eight  miles  from  the 


Fro.  2. —  Map  showhto  looatioit  of  PowxB-Honas,  bub-btatioit  aad  dts- 
TBiBUnon  STSTEic  of  the  Cbicaoo  &  Milwaukee  Slxctbio 
Railway  Coupant,  as  PLAnnnD  nt  1898  and  completed  ih 

1890.     FtBST  BOTABT  COnVXBTEB  eUB-BTATION  BOAD. 

power-bonse,  all  equipped  with  new  machinery,  regulating  bat- 
teries, together  with  all  necessary  high-tension  transmiseion  linea 
and  direct-current  feeders  for  operating  16  40-ton  trains  be- 
tween Evanston  and  Waukegan,  a  distance  of  S7  miles,  at  an 
average  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour,  with  stops  averaging  one  per 
mile. 

The  energy  was  generated  and  transmitted  at  5500  volts,  as  this 
was  the  highest  pressure  that  the  manufactureis,  whom  the  con- 
ditions made  it  desirable  to  contract  with  for  the  electrical  machin- 
ery on  account  of  their  experience  and  ability  to  make  prompt 
deliveries,  were  prepared  to  furnish  machinery  for  at  that  time. 
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The  BQceess  of  the  road  vaa  immediate,  and  its  traffic  has  grown 
»  rapidly  that  ita  capacity  has  been  increased  to  three  times  its 
original  capaci^,  during  the  past  year,  under  the  direction  of  my 
office. 

While  there  was  an  ioBtance  of  a  one-car  road  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
taking  its  power  through  a  rotary  converter,  located  about  four 
miles  from  a  water-power  generating  station,  the  road  I  describe, 
I  belieT^  was  the  first  road  to  be  put  in  operation  designed  to 


nm  from  a  central  alternating-current  power  station,  using  high- 
tenaion  transmission  lines,  rotary  converters    and  sub-stations. 

It  was  thus  probably  the  prototype  of  the  system  that  rapidly 
became  standard,  and  upon  which  almost  -all  suburban  lines  have 
been  built  since. 

Fig.  2  ia  a  map  of  the  road,  drawn  to  scale,  giving  the  relative 
locations  of  the  power-house  and  sub-stations,  and  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  original  sketches  attached  to  the  contract  en- 
tered into  on  March  21,  1899.  The  portion  of  the  line,  north  of 
the  power-house  at  Highwood,  was  installed  during  the  previous 
year  and  equipped  with  the  temporary  machines. 
Vol,  m  — 4 
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Fig.  3  Bhowg  the  relative  location  of  the  road  to  the  surrounding 
territory. 

While  this  system  was  a  marked  step  in  advance  in  electric  rail- 
Toading,  effecting  as  it  did  a  great  reduction  in  first  cost  and  oper- 
ation, it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  final  solution  of  the  electric 
railway  problem  on  account  of  the  losses  due  to  the  many  conver- 
sions of  the  current  and  the  excessive  investment  in  sab-statioQ 
machinery,  vitb  the  attendant  operating  expenses. 

In  1899,  while  still  engaged  upon  this  work,  I,  therefore,  com- 
menced  to  develop  a  system  which  should  utilize  the  alternating 
cnrreut  directly  in  the  motor  and  employ  but  one  overhead  con- 
ductor, and  thus  eliminate  the  sub-station  completely,  together 
with  the  disadvantages  of  the  complicated  overhead  work  made 
nccesEary  by  the  use  of  three-phase  motors  as  then  applied  to  alter- 
nating-current railway  work  in  Europe,  Realizing  the  advantages 
that  storage  batteries  offered  for  equalizing  the  load  in  direct- 
current  work  I  planned  to  retain  a  similar  advantage  for  the 
alternating-current  system  by  utilizing  some  form  of  a  storage  sys- 
tem to  be  carried  upon  the  car.  As  the  single-phase  motor  was  not 
at  that  time  capable  of  self-starting  under  load,  some  supplemental 
means  must  be  provided  for  starting  it.  Air  was  the  medium 
chosen,  for  by  its  use  in  combination  with  a  high-tenfiion  single- 
phase  motor  I  saw  a  possibility  of  requiring  not  only  a  single 
overhead  working  conductor,  but  of  maintaining  a  constant  load 
upon  the  power-house,  thus  enabling  the  invefitment  in  machine 
and  transmission  Hnes  for  any  given  case  to  be  much  less  than  would 
be  possible  with  the  heavy  fluctuating  loads  common  to  all  electric- 
railway  systems.    The  esBentJals  decided  upon  were: 

(1)  A  motor  which  would  use  single-phase  alternating  current 
without  conversion. 

(2)  Single  overhead  working  conductor. 

(3)  Steady  load  upon  the  power-house. 

(4)  Independent  unit  for  switching  purposes. 

The  principles  underlying  the  system  which  I  developed  to 
accomplish  these  results  were: 

(o)  A  single-phase  motor  mounted  directly  upon  the  car  azlea, 
designed  for  the  average  power  required  by  the  car,  running  at  a 
constant  speed  and  a  constant  load,  ind,  therefore,  at  maximiuu 
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(()  Instead  of  stopping  and  starting  this  motor  and  dissipat- 
ing the  energy  through  resistance,  as  was  then  common  to  all  rail- 
way systems,  the  speed  of  the  car  was  controlled  by  accelerating 
cr  retarding  the  parts  usually  known  as  the  rotor  and  the  stator, 
bj  means  of  compressed  air  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  regu- 
late the  speed  of  the  car  but  also  to  store  the  kinetic  energy  of  tHe 
car  when  stopping  and  utilize  it  in  starting. 

Draughtsmen  were  put  at  work  preparing  the  Patent  Office 
drawings  for  different  methods  of  applying  the  above  principles, 
and  late  in  1899  an  opportunity  for  trying  the  system  was  offered 
in  the  case  of  a  road  designed  to  extend  about  60  miles  northward 
from  lAnsing,  Mich.,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Lansing,  St.  Johns  & 
St  Louis  Electric  Railway.  In  January,  1900, 1  rode  over  the  pro- 
posed right  of  way  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  road, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations  that  ensued  a  contract  tea  its  ' 


construction  was  entered  into  on  April  23,  1900,  wherein  I  under- 
took to  build  the  road,  assuming  part  of  the  financial  riak. 

Fig.  4  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  original  sketches  attached 
tc  the  contract,  and  Fig.  5  is  a  map  showing  the  relative  location 
of  this  road  to  the  other  roads  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Locating  engineers  were  at  once  placed  in  the  field,  and  the 
construction  proceeded  systematically  until  20  miles  of  the  road 
(extending  from  Lansing  to  St.  Johns)  were  completed  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  opened  for  operation  with  steam  locomotives 
about  Nov.  IS,  1901. 

For  financial  reasons  the  construction  work  was  delayed  but  in 
the  meantime  the  development  of  the  electrical  system  was  going 
on  in  different  offices  and  shops. 

The  overhead  work  of  the  20~mile  section  of  the  road  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  operation  about  Dec.  15,  1902,  and  the  power 
installed,  so  that  experiments  with  the  electropneumatic  system 
began  in  March,  1903.     During  these  and  all  subsequent  experi- 
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nente  the  power  was  supplied  from  a  300-kw  rotary  converter, 
geBeratisg  at  2S  cycles  and  located  in  a  combined  water  and  ateam- 


power  plant  about  two  miles  from  the  Laneing  end  of  the  line. 
The  energy  was  carried  to  the  motor  over  two  Na  3  bare  copper 
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Tires,  one  of  which  vas  attached  to  the  rails  of  the  track  and  th« 
other  to  the  No.  .00  trolley  wire.  Much  experimental  work  ha^  been 
done  at  the  shops  where  the  machine  was  constructed  during  the 
preceding  ^ear. 

On  June  16,  1903,  two  trips  were  made,  each  about  three  miles 
long,  with  the  first  experimental  machine,  which  is  illustrated  in 
Pig.  6. 

On  the  first  trip  eight  persona'  were  carried  and  on  the  second 
trip  13*  persons  were  aboard,  and  I  give  the  names,  as  I  believe 
this  was  the  first  public  demonstration  of  a  single-phase  railway 
tniilt  for  commercial  use.  At  this  time  the  voltage  on  the  over- 
head conductor  vras  carried  st  2400  volts. 

The  locomotive  was  a  crude  affair  made  hastily  from  a  truck  of 
one  of  the  cars  (Fig.  7)  upon  which  was  plac-ed  the  motor,  some 
rough  timber  for  supporting  liie  transformers,  and  the  air  tanks 
«nd  controlling  devices  ori^^'nally  planned  to  be  placed  on  a  large 
car  aa  Bhovm  in  Pigs.  8  and  9,  but  which  a  single  motor  was  unable 


tn.  8i — DsAwma 


to  driven  thos  necessitating  the  temporary  construction  shown  in 
Kg.  6. 

The  above  tests  demonstrated  that  the  motor  would  work,  and  as 
the  first  machine  was  necesssrily  a  makeshift  and  had  been  coq- 
sideorably  damaged  during  its  preliminary  trials,  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  attempt  further  testa  until  a  complete  equipment  could 
be  built. 

1.  A.  S.  Courtrlght,  O.  A.  Damon,  W.  A.  Blandc,  J.  F.  Scott,  T.  M. 
EMler,  Fred  Rider,  H.  P.  Otii  and  6.  J.  Arnold. 

a.  Mr.  and  Hra.  A.  8.  Courtright,  Paul  Courtright,  Mr.  and  Mra.  T.  IL 
Kcel«7,  Lerof  KmIcj,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Rider,  Mrs.  T.  E.  EamiltoD,  Hra. 
A  N.  Hamilton,  Uiia  Iiabet  HamUton,  H.  B.  Quick  and  M.  P.  Otia. 
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A  new  donble-motoT  equipment  in  the  form  of  a  locomotive, 
iUostrated  in  Figs.  10  and  11,  was  completed  and  made  ready 


Pro.  10. —  I.onaiTniiionAL  bectior  of  locohotive  no.  2. 

for  operation  early  in  December,  1903,  but  on  the  morning  of 
Dec.  18,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for  public  teste,  the 
carhodBe  in  which  it  was  stored  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire 
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Fig.  18.— Outside  view  of  electbic  uotor. 


F  ELECTBIC  MOTOR. 
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sBd  with  it  went  the  locomotive,  two  new  cars  built  for  tlie  tystem, 
tad  »  steam  loc(HnotiTe  used  on  the  line. 


Fi8.  11. —  Trahbvibbb  BiCTios  or  Locoiiom  i" 
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Unfortunate!;  no  photographs  vere  Kcuied  of  the  ctmiplete 
machine  before  it  was  destroyed,  but  Fig.  12  shows  the  wreck  the 
morning  after  the  fir^  and  Fig.  13  ehowe  the  character  of  the 
weather  and  the  conditions  of  the  road  at  the  time. 

So  insurance  was  carried  upon  the  machine,  but  the  work  of 
rebuilding  was  at  ouce  commenced.  AH  of  the  electrical  machin- 
ery and  other  electrical  parts  were  returned  to  the  manufactarere 
to  be  rewound  or  rebuild  and  all  parts  of  the  air  machinery  that 
could  not  be  repaired  on  the  ground  were  ordered  new,  except  the 
main  cylinder  castings,  which  though  cracked  were  in  such  a  c<m- 
dition  as  to  warrant  attempting  their  repair  by  pumping  a  strong 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac  and  water  into  them  under  pressure  and 
thus  attempting  to  close  the  cracks  by  oxidization.  This  was 
partially  sucoeBsful,  and  a  new  locomotive,  Figs.  14  and  15, 
christened  "Phoenix"  was  completely  and  recently  made  ready 
for  trial. 

la  the  meantime,  as  it  became  necessary  to  place  the  road  in 
operation  electrically  in  order  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  street  railway  system  in  the  city  of  Lansing,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  owners  of  the  Lansing,  St.  Johns  &  St.  Louis  line, 
prorision  for  operating  the  direct-current  motor  cars  of  the  city 
line  was  made,  under  my  direction,  by  adding  additional  copper 
and  the  installation  of  a  rotary  sub-station. 

It  is  intffl^ting  to  know  that  the  rotaries  and  sub-station  appara- 
tus now  operating  this  road  are  the  same  ones  installed  on  the 
Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  in  1899,  they  having  served 
their  purpose  well  and  been  removed  to  make  room  for  larger  ones 
recently  installed  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demands  of  that 
road. 

The  Lansing,  St.  Johns  &  St.  Louis  road  is  now  so  equipped  that 
by  throwing  suitable  switches  in  the  sub-station,  either  direct  cur- 
tent  at  600  volte,  or  alternating  current  at  6000  volts,  can  be 
tamed  on  the  troHey-wire  at  will,  thus  making  it  practicable  tor 
the  road  to  run  direct-curreDt  care  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and 
allow  the  operation  of  my  experimental  locomotive  at  such  times 
as  may  be  desired. 

On  the  evening  of  Aug.  3,  1904,  the  Pb<enix  made  its  farial 
run  from  Lansing  to  Dewitt,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  carry- 
ing the  superintendent  of  the  road,  two  newspaper  men,  the  writ«r 
and  three  a 
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Troable  in  the  power-houee,  due  to  the  breaking  of  &□  engine 
prior  to  the  trial,  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  current  on  the 
line  continually,  on  account  of  the  blowing  of  the  circuit  breaker; 
otherwise  the  run  would  have  been  made  over  the  entire  30  miles 
to  St.  Johns.  The  run  was  made  with  6000  volts  on  the  trolley- 
wire,  and  on  the  whole  wafi  satisfactory,  as  it  demonstrated  the 
ability  of  the  machine  to  run  smoothly  at  all  speeds  from  zero 
to  synchronous  speed,  and  maintain  a  constant  load  on  the  power- 
bouse.     The  control  of  the  speed  of  the  car  seemed  perfect. 

Owing  to  the  cracks  in  the  cylinder  castings  not  having  beea 
fully  stopped,  and  loss  of  current  from  the  absence  of  several  in- 
aulators  on  the  line,  no  attempt  to  determine  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion vu  made,  but  as  these  defects  can  be  remedied  additional 


.  I?^— TnwB  or  BFcciAi. 


runa  will  be  made  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  This 
is,  I  believe,  the  longest  run  yet  made  upon  a  road  built  for  single- 
phase  operation. 

Having  thus  described  the  conditions  surrounding  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  system,  a  more  detailed  description  of 
it  may  be  of  interest. 

The  track  of  the  road  does  not  differ  from  standard  steam  or 
electric  railroad  construction,  except  that  but  one  line  of  rails 
was  bonded,  as  it  was  thought  that  at  the  high-working  voltage  the 
amount  of  current  would  be  so  small  that  the  bonding  of  the  other 
rail  would  be  unnecessary. 

Wood  waa  used  for  both  pole  and  bracket,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  16,  which  also  shows  the  details  of  construction  of  the  over- 
head work.    A  special  trolley  insulator  waa  designed,  Fig.  17,  as 
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Fia.  20.— Bottom  view  of  ei.bctro-  Fio.  21. —  Top  view  op  blectbo- 

PNEUMATIC   MOTOB.  PNEUMATIC   MOTOR. 


Fio.  22.—  End  view  o 


:  AND  MOTORS  OF  LOCOMOTIVES  NOS.  2  AND  3. 
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it  ns  intended  to  experiment  with  presanres  u  high  as  15,000 
Tolte  on  the  working  conductor.  The  iDaulators  irere  made  of 
annealed  glass  and  tested  up  to  30,000  volta. 

Had  a  bow  or  some  form  of  sliding  contact  been  used  as  originally 
intended,  these  insalators  would  probably  have  proveu  satisfactory; 
but  with  the  running  of  short  four-wheeled  direct-corrent  cais 
over  the  line  came  the  frequent  jumping  off  of  the  trolley  wheels, 
resulting  in  the  breaking  of  many  of  the  insulators.  Such  con- 
strnction  should,  therefore,  not  be  used  with  anything  but  a  slid- 
ing contact  or  bow  trolley. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  development  of  the 
electropneomatic  system  was  to  design  an  ^r  compressor  which 
would  not  only  work  efficiently  as  a  compressor  but  coold  also  be 
made  to  work  efQciently  as  an  engine.  Much  time  was  spent 
upon  the  development  of  various  valve  mechanisms  and  many  types 
of  engines  were  designed.  The  objects  to  attain  were  first,  quick- 
opening  and  quick-closing  valves;  and  second,  valves  so  driven 
that  when  the  machine  was  not  running  as  an  engine  they  would 
not  be  mechanically  moved.  They  should  also  be  capable  of  oper- 
ating automatically  when  the  machine  is  running  as  a.  compressor. 
By  the  development  of  electropneumatically  operated  valves, 
described  later,  these  objects  were  accomplished,  and  the  inequality 
of  the  point  of  cut-off,  due  to  what  is  technically  known  as  "  the 
angularity  of  the  connecting  rod  "  was  eliminated,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  each  compressor  when  running  as  an  engine  to  open  its 
inlet  and  outlet  valves  at  exactly  the  right  point  of  cut-off  for  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  under  all  conditions  of  operation,  regardless  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  engine  runs.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  valves  which  operate  pneumatically  without  loss  of  air, 
the  time  of  opening  and  closing  being  electrically  piloted  by  means 
of  collector  rings  mounted  upon  or  driven  by  the  main  shaft  of 
the  engine.  These  collector  rings  consist  of  8e"eral  insulated  seg- 
ments so  placed  with  reference  to  the  crank  that  they  operate 
the  valves  instantaneously  at  such  times  as  an  eccentric  would  if 
it  were  placed  directly  in  line  with  or  directly  opposite  the  crank 
pin. 

Primarily  a  car-motor  equipment  consists  of  a  single-phase  motor 
having  both  its  rotor  and  its  stator  free  to  revolve  (Figs.  18  and  19), 
each  of  which  is  attached  to  an  air  compressor  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  it  revolves  its  compressor  will  be  driven  or  either  air 
compressors  may  at  times  become  an  air  engine  and  drive  the  part 
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of  the  electric  motor  to  which  it  is  attached.  Fig.  20  shows  the 
bottom  view  and  Fig.  21  the  top  view  of  the  combined  electro- 
pnenmatic  motor  standing  on  end  in  the  shop  prior  to  being  placed 
upon  the  truck,  and  Figs.  22  and  23  show  the  two  motors  com- 
plete mounted  upon  a  truck.  The  following  descriptioD  will 
make  clear  the  application  of  the  principles  and  the  operation 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  system.  Perhaps  I  cajinot 
describe  the  theory  and  working  of  the  machine  better  than  by 
employing  language  which  I  have  previously  used,  so  amplified  aa 
to  conform  to  the  additional  figures  given  in  this  paper  showing 
more  clearly  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  24  represents,  diagrammatically  the  working  parts  of  the 


?ia.  M.— DiAoiAitiuTio  ABRANOEUBirr  or  elbctro-pkbuuatio  motor. 

system  when  a  reciprocating  type  of  air  compressor  is  used. 
Fig.  25  shows  a  transverse  section  through  the  air  cylinders,  the 
regulating  valves  and  the  individual  cylinder  valves  of  the  machine 
shown  in  Figs.  22  and  23. 

The  rotor  R,  Fig.  24,  is  geared  to  the  axle  of  the  car,  and  by 
means  of  crank  pin  €',  secured  in  pinion  P,  also  drives  the  com- 
pressor cylinder  R  C,  while  the  etator  S  is  free  to  revolve  arsund 
the  rotor  and  drive  by  means  of  crank-pin  C  the  compressor  cylinder 
S  C.  Both  cylinders  are  piped  to  air  reservoirs  located  under  the 
car,  and  are  also  provided  with  suitable  valves,  A,  B,  C  and  C, 
shown  in  Fig.  36,  which  in  connection  with  the  pneumatically 
operated  cylinder  valves  previously  mentioned,  are  manipulated 
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from  the  controller  in  Buch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  perform 
their  Tsrioua  functions.  Thns  the  entire  regulation  of  the  speed 
of  the  car  is  controlled  by  the  air  cylinders. 

For  the  porpose  of  making  clear  the  different  operations  of  the 
system.  Fig.  26,  showing  a  speed  diagram,  has  been  p^pared,  in 
which  on  the  axis  of  abscisssB  0  i?  L  are  represented  the  differwit 
car  speeds  in  per  cent  of  the  synchronoas  motor  speed,  and  the  co- 
ordinate axis  A  0  B  represents  the  rotor  and  etator  speeds  cor- 
responding to  the  car  speeds  shown  on  axis  0  D  L.  The  operatitat 
of  the  car  may  be  divided  into  the  following  periods: 

1.  Standing  m  {ke  Station. 

In  Pig.  24,  the  rotor  B  being  rigidly  geared  to  the  car  aile  ig 
now  standing  still,  while  the  stator  S  runs  with  full  synchronous 
speed,  and  is  thus  transferring  the  full  energy  of  the  electric  motor 
through  crank  C  to  the  compreeser  cylinder  S  C,  which  energy  is 
being  delivered  in  the  form  of  compressed  air  into  the  air  reserroii. 
Since  the  relative  velocity  between  the  stator  and  the  rotor  is  con- 
stant ander  all  conditions  of  operation,  the  B3>eed  curves  of  stator 
and  rotor  may  be  represented  by  two  parallel  lines,  OCR  and 
ADS,  shown  in  Fig.  26.  The  origin  0  of  the  given  cowjrdinate 
system  represents  the  period  of  rest  of  the  car,  and,  therefore,  indi- 
cates zero  rotor  speed  and  full  stator  speed  in  a  negatdve  or  down- 
ward direction,  as  the  stator  is  now  revolving  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  which  the  rotor  must  revolve  to  drive  the  car  for- 
ward. If  it  is  asetimed  that  0  A  equals  the  active  torque  of  the 
stator,  then  0  B,  which  equals  0  A,  will  represent  the  reactive 
torque  of  the  rotor  exa-ted  on  the  car  axle,  so  that  if  the  car  is 
free  to  move  the  reactive  torque  can  be  used  for  starting  and 
accelerating  the  ear. 

When  the  car  is  standing  in  the  station  it  is  held  at  rest  by  placing 
valve  B  (Fig.  25)  by  means  of  the  controller,  in  the  position  shown 
ir.  full  lines,  thus  allowing  air  from  the  storage  tanks  to  enter 
through  opening  Q  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  E  to  passage  W, 
which  is  in  communication  with  the  high-pressure  valves  of  the 
rotor  cylinder.  The  pressure  may  be  thus  increased  behind  the 
rotor  piston  to  such  an  extent  that  it  overcomes  the  effort  of  the 
rotor  to  revolve,  thus  tending  to  cause  the  stator  to  revolve,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  holds  the  car  at  rest  without  the  use  of  wheel- 
brakes.     When  the  car  is  standing,  the  stator  is  running  at  full 
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syBchronoTiB  speed  and  the  stator  cylinda  is  drawing  in  cold  air 
through  opening  2>  in  the  direction  of  arrow  0,  which  eaten  the 
elator  cylinder  through  the  inlet  Talves  shown  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  The  air  is  deliTcred  from  the  atator  cylinder  throogb  the 
outlet  Talvea  into  passage  B,  and  may  be  delivered  in  the  direction 
of  arrow  B  into  opening  Q  and  thence  to  the  storage  tanlcB  or  into 
the  passage  B'  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Qia  rotor  c^Iiader  still 
or  snpplying  it  with  air  in  starting. 


2    Starting  and  Accelerating. 

To  start  the  car  the,  air  cushion  behind  the  piston  of  rotor 
cylinder  R  C,  Fig.  24,  is  removed  by  bo  maniptilatiDg  the  contrtdler 
that  the  exhaust  Talves  shown  at  the  top  of  Fig.  25  are  opened; 


the  air  which  is  being  compressed  by  the  stator  cylinder  is  then 
delivered  from  passage  B  into  H'.  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  B, 
supplemented  by  the  stored  air  from  the  tanks.  The  controller  is 
now  set  at  the  position  of  maximum  cut-oft  for  the  inlet  Talves  of 
the  rotor  cylinder,  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Fig.  35. 

The  rotor  then  b^ne  to  revolve  and  as  it  accelerates  the  stator 
slows  down  by  exactly  the  same  amount  that  the  rotor  has  increased 
its  speed;  as  the  rotor  and  car  speed  increase  the  controller  is 
gradually  moved  bo  that  the  inlet  valTes  of  the  rotor  cylinder  give 
a  nitaUer  percentage  of  cut-oS  until  the  car  speed  corresponds  to 
the  full  BynchronouB  speed  of  the  motor,  at  which  time  the  atator 
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comet  to  rest.  During  this  period  of  acceleration  the  air  compresaed 
by  the  Btator  cylinder,  inBtead  of  being  delivered  to  the  tanks  to 
loee  its  heat,  is  delivered,  hot,  directly  to  the  rotor  cylinder  through 
the  paesagee  H  and  H',  either  directly,  as  indicated  by  arrow  R,  in 
case  the  valve  A  is  placed  as  shown  in  full  lines,  or  through  the 
automatic  valve  C,  as  indicated  by  arrov  iS',  thence  through  a  pas- 
sage (not  shown)  communicating  with  opening  Q.  In  the  latter 
case  the  valve  A  is  placed  in  position  A'.  The  valve  C,  knovra  as 
the  stator  automatic  valve,  is  provided  with  a  spring  so  set  that  it 
maintains  a  constant  pressure  in  passage  H  and  hence  a  constant 
load  upon  the  electric  motor. 

After  the  air  thus  delivered  from  the  stator  cylinder  has  doDS 
its  work  behind  the  rotor  piston,  it  is  exhausted  cold,  owing  to  the 
rapid  expansion,  into  the  passage  L',  and  thence  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  N  into  the  paEsage  L  leading  to  the  inlet  valves  of  the 
stator  cylinder.  Thus  a  complete  cycle  is  established  and  the  same 
air  may  be  used  repeatedly  if  the  rate  of  acceleration  is  such  that 
the  rotor  cylinder  uses  all  of  the  air  supplied  by  the  stator  cylinder 
and  under  these  conditions  no  exhaust  to  the  atmosphere  from  the 
rotor  cylinder  will  tuke  place.  Since  all  of  the  air  passages  and  both 
cylinders  are  enclosed  in  a  water-jacket,  the  heat  generated  while 
compressing  is  delivered  to  the  water  and  extracted  by  the  rotor 
cylinder  when  working  as  an  engine,  the  water  performing  the 
double  function  of  cooling  the  air  during  compression  and  reheat- 
ing it  during  the  process  of  expansion,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  combination.  Tests  already  made  indicate  that  this  jacket- 
ing water  will  remain  at  a  fairly  constant  and  comparatively  low 
temperature. 

Opening  D  is  known  as  the  cold-air  inlet  and  the  exhaust  out- 
let It  is  provided  with  a  valve  acting  against  a  spring  which  nor- 
mally keeps  opening  D  closed  to  the  outside  air.  In  case  the  volume 
of  air  required  by  the  stator  cylinder  is  greater  than  the  amount 
exhausted  from  the  rotor  cylinder,  this  valve  autranatically  opens 
and  permits  the  outside  air  to  enter  the  passage  L  through  the  open- 
ing D,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  0.  This  valve  also  opens  auto- 
matically to  admit  air  to  the  rotor  cylinder  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  P  at  such  times,  hereinafter  described,  as  it  may  be  compress- 
ing air.  The  valve  is  also  electricariy  controlled  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  opened  by  the  motorman  when  it  is  desired  to  operate 
the  car  aa  an  independent  unit  with  air  alone  by  means  of  the 
rotor  cylinders  actii^  as  engines. 
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BeferriDg  to  Fig.  26,  which  graphically  represents  the  period  of 
acceleration,  Bince  the  electric  motor  always  rung  at  a  constant  speed 
and  coDBtant  load,  it  has  a  constant  torque,  and,  therefore,  the 
vertical  distance  0  A  between  ADS  and  OCR  may  be  considered 
HI  repreaenting  the  energy  delivered  by  the  electric  motor.  The 
length  of  any  ordinate  extending  from  0  D  to  0  C  represents  the 
proportionate  amount  of  energy  derived  from  the  electric  motor 
vhich  is  applied  directly  through  pinion  P  and  gear  G,  Fig.  24, 
to  the  propulsion  of  the  car  wheel.  The  corresponding  ordinate 
extending  below  0  D  to  S  D  represents  the  proportionate  amount 
of  the  energy  of  the  electric  motor  which  is  absorbed  in  compressing 
air  through  the  cylinder  S  C,  which  energy,  in  the  form  of  air,  is 
itnroediatelv  transferred  to  cylinder, the  R  C.and  ib  utilized  in  accel- 
erating the  car.  In  practice,  however,  since  there  will  be  some  loss 
ii.  transferring  the  energy  from  electrical  energy  to  energy  in  the 
form  of  compressed  air  and  back  again  into  mechanical  energy,  the 
energy  thus  lost,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  drawn  from  the  stor- 
age tanks  and  the  requisite  amount  of  air  from  these  tanks  sup- 
plied to  the  rotor  cylinder  E  C  in  order  to  maintain  the  full  power 
of  the  electric  motor  upon  the  car  axle  during  the  period  of  accelera- 
tion. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  accelerate  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  full 
power  the  electric  motor  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  car,  the  ad- 
ditional energy  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  air  from  the  stor- 
age tanks  through  the  rotor  cylinder,  thug  increasing  the  total 
energy  given  to  the  car  during  acceleration,  in  which  case  this  total 
power  would  be  represented  for  any  given  instant  by  a  point  above 
line  B  C. 

The  air  thus  drawn  from  the  tanks  enters  through  the  opening 
Q  and  flows  in  the  direction  of  arrow  B  into  the  passage  H',  and 
thence  to  the  rotor  cylinder. 

3  Eunning  Speeds. 

Assuming  that  during  the  accelerating  period  valve  A  has  been  in 
position  A',  the  air  from  the  stator  cylinder  has  been  delivered 
through  the  stator  automatic  C,  and  a  constant  load  has  been  main- 
tained upon  the  motor.  As  soon  as  the  car  by  the  previous  procesBes 
reached  a  speed  corresponding  to  the  Bynchronous  speed  of  the 
motor,  the  exhaust  valves  of  rotor  cylinder  RO  are  held  open  by 
setting  the  controller  at  a  suitable  position  and  the  piston  of  the 
rotor  cylinder  now  nms  free.  The  electric  motor  now  gives  ite 
Vol.  Ill  — 8 
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full  power  to  the  car  axle  and  the  stator  and  its  air  mechanism 
remain  at  rest  as  long  as  the  car  runs  at  the  speed  corresponding 
to  the  sjmchronous  speed  of  the  motor.  Since  the  pressore  behind 
the  piston  of  the  stator  cylinder  is  maintained  constant  b;  the 
Talve  C,  the  stator  will  remain  at  rest  only  so  long  as  the  reaiatance 
offered  by  the  car  ie  exactly  equal  to  the  power  of  the  electric  motor. 
In  case  this  resistance  is  less  than  the  capacity  of  the  electric  motor, 
the  stator  cylinder  will  automatically  reverse  and  begin  to  rotate 
ir  the  same  direction  as  the  rotor  is  running,  and  slowly  compress 
air  and  deliver  it  to  the  storage  reservoir.  In  case  the  resistance 
of  the  car  is  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  motor,  the  speed  will 
decrease  and  the  stator  automatically  reverse  and  run  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  that  of  the  rotor,  and  will  then  be  operating  in  the 
same  manner  as  during  the  accelerating  period.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  stator  during  the  running 
period,  for  it  automatically  takes  care  of  itself. 

When  the  reBistance  of  the  car  is  greater  than  the  capacity  of 
the  electric  motor,  speeds  above  synchronism  con  be  maintained 
only  by  supplying  the  rotor  cylinders  with  stored  air  from  the 
tanks,  and  can  only  be  maintained  for  short  distances,  or  until  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  air  reservoirs  is  exhausted. 

The  distance  from  the  line  ODL  \a  that  portion  of  the  line 
ADS  above  0  D  L  \tl  Fig.  26  represents,  at  any  given  speed,  the 
jircportionate  amount  of  energy  which  must  come  from  the  tanks 
and  be  supplied  through  cylinder  S  C.  The  distance  from  D  L  \a 
C  R  represents  the  total  energy  given  to  the  car  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  electric  motor  and  stator  cylinder. 

4.  Retardation. 

To  bring  the  ear  to  rest,  instead  of  applying  mechanical  brakes 
to  the  wheels  in  the  ordinary  manner,  thereby  dissipating  the  entire 
stored  energy  of  the  car  in  the  form  of  heat,  this  energy  is  saved 
in  the  form  of  compressed  air  to  assist  in  starting  the  car,  by  sei> 
ting  the  controller  in  such  a  position  that  the  rotor  cylinder  com- 
presses air  and  delivers  it  into  the  storage  tanks.  Any  desired 
rate  of  retardation  can  be  secured  by  throttling  the  delivery  pas- 
sages from  the  rotor  cylinder  by  meana  of  valve  B.  Fig.  25,  by  mov- 
ing it  toward  the  direction  indicated  at  B'.  When  the  valve  is  in 
the  position  B",  the  passage  B'  is  brought  into  communication  with 
the  automatic  valve  C,  so  set  that  it  will  release  just  before  the 
slipping  point  of  the  wheels  is  reached.    The  kinetic  energy  of  the 
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car  can  thus  be  all  absorbed  by  meanB  of  the  rotor  cylinder  and  tbe 
car  brought  to  rest  without  wheel  brakes,  although  Buch  brakes 
are  supplied  for  emergency,  but  need  not  be  often  used. 

5.  Reversing, 

When  it  is  desired  to  run  the  car  backward  for  short)  disiancea 
the  electric  motor  is  not  disturbed,  and  the  power  is  furnished  from 
the  rotor  cyllndera  acting  as  engines;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  run 
backward  for  any  great  distance,  the  current  is  thrown  off  the 
motor,  the  stator  engine  is  reversed  and  the  stator  is  brought  to 
speed  with  the  air,  when  the  current  is  again  thrown  on  to  the 
motor,  and  the  cycle  of  operation  is  the  same  as  when  running 
forward. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  valves  may  now  be  of  interest: 

DESCRipnoif  OF  Valves. 

Beferring  to  Fig.  25,  the  lower  valves  are  termed  the  high-pre»- 
sure  valves  and  act  as  inlet  valves  when  the  machine  is  running 
as  an  engine  and  as  outlet  valves  when  the  machine  is  running  as 
a  compressor. 

The  upper  valves  are  the  outlet  or  exhaust  valves  when  the  ma- 
'  chine  is  running  as  an  engine  and  the  inlet  or  admission  valves 
when  the  machine  is  running  as  a  compresEor.  Both  valves  are 
shown  in  detail  drawn  to  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  37. 

In  Fig.  27  (bottom  valve)  part  15-79  is  the  valve  proper  and  is 
of  steel;  it  is  carried  in  a  brass  guiding  case,  15-^64,  screwed 
sclidly  in  the  retaining  walls  of  the  cylinder.  Into  this  seat  15-4:64, 
is  screwed  a  brass  guiding  piece,  15—463,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  guiding  the  solenoid  plunger,  15-78,  and  as  a  chamber 
for  the  solenoid  coil  X.  In  the  center  of  the  valve  15-479  is  bored 
a  round,  true  socket  or  port  chamber,  into  which  fits  a  round 
planger  or  piston,  this  being  an  integral  part  of  the  solenoid  core, 
15-78.  This  core  carries  a  flange,  also  integral  with  it,  against 
which  the  spring  15-80  rests,  the  other  end  of  the  spring  resting 
against  15-463.  Surrounding  the  solenoid  core  15-78,  is  placed 
A  solenoid  coil  X  which,  when  energized,  draws  15-78  downward 
and  with  it  the  piston  which  fits  into  the  port  chamber,  15-79. 

Valve  15-7D  is  provided  with  one  or  more  porta,  a,  drilled  into 
its  face  and  terminating  in  the  central  port  chamber.  It  is  also 
provided  with  radial  ports,  h,  terminating  in  the  port  chamber. 
The  portion  of  the  solenoid  core,  15-78,  which  enters  the  port 
chamber  is  aW  provided  with  channels,  c,  drilled  longitudinally. 
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vhlch  aie  connected  with  radial  openings  d  and  e.  Under  normal 
conditions  of  operation  the  space  between  walls  /  and  g  is  filled 
with  air. 

Valve  15-78  ia  round,  and  the  portion  ft  is  slightly  less  in  diameter 
than  portion  j,  the  latter  eliding  air  tight  in  15-464,  eo  that  if 
preseure  is  admitted  through  porta  i,  d,  c  and  e,  into  the  chamber 
behind  15-79,  the  pressure  will  act  upon  the  portion  j  of  the  piston 
or  tfiat  portion  which  has  the  largest  diameter  and  consequently  the 
greatest  ares,  and  the  valve  will  be  held  tight  against  its  seat.  The 
operation  of  the  valve  is  then  as  follows : 

When  working  as  an  admission  valve  for  the  engine,  current  is 
sent  through  the  solenoid  coil  X,  which  causes  the  solenoid  core 
15-78  to  be  pulled  downward,  thus  withdrawing  its  upper  portion 
which  fits  into  the  port  chamber,  causing  port  a,  normally  closed 
by  15-78,  to  be  opened,  thus  allowing  the  air  to  flow  from  the  in- 
terior of  portion  ;'  out  through  ports  e,  c  and  a  into  the  cylinder. 
While  this  air  is  thus  permitted  to  escape  into  a  larger  opening,  it  is 
not  lost  for  it  must  act  upon  the  piston  before  escaping  to  the  at- 
mosphere. Since  portion  h  ie  emaller  in  diameter,  and,  therefore, 
iif  less  area  than  j,  the  high-pressure  air  surrounding  the  valve  will 
force  15-79  downward,  thus  opening  the  main  port  previously 
closed  by  16-79,  allowing  the  high-pressure  air  to  flow  from  the 
high-preesure  air  chamber  into  the  cylinder.  Port  15-79  will  re- 
main open  as  long  as  current  is  held  upon  the  solenoid  coil  X;  but 
US  soon  as  current  is  turned  off  from  the  solenoid  coil,  spring  15-80 
forces  15-78  upward,  thus  closing  port  a,  and  allowing  air  to  again 
enter  through  ports,  b,  d,  c  and  e  into  the  chamber  behind  15-79, 
which  forces  it  upward  to  its  seat  on  account  of  the  larger  diameter 
and  consequently  larger  area  of  portion  j.  By  sending  current 
through  the  solenoid  coil  at  suitable  intervals  by  means  of  the  col- 
lector rings  previously  referred  to,  the  valve  can  be  made  to  open 
and  close  and  act  as  an  admission  valve  when  the  machine  is 
operating  as  an  engine,  using  air  for  its  driving  power  and  utilizing 
the  air  to  be  used  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  afterward.  The 
solenoid  feature  of  the  valve,  therefore,  acts  only  as  a  pilot  and 
requires  but  little  energy,  which  can  be  supplied  from  the  line  or 
from  any  secondary  source,  such  as  a  small  motor-generator  or  a 
storage  battery. 

When  acting  as  an  outlet  valve  for  the  compressor,  no  current 
is  sent  through  the  solenoid  coil,  and  15-78  is  held  in  its  upward 
position  by  the  spring  15-80,  thus,  as  before,  admitting  high-pres- 
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eure  air  through  ports  b.  d,  e  and  9,  behind  portion  ;'  of  15-79,  the 
air  thus  supplementing  spring  15-80  to  hold  15-79  against  its 
seat.  The  valve  will  thus  operate  autotnatically  like  the  outlet  valve 
of  an  ordinary  air  compressor  whenever  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
is  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the  combined  action  of  spring  Ifr- 
80  and  the  air  pressure  behind  15-79. 

Heferring  now  to  the  upper  or  low  pressure  valve.  Fig.  27,  part 
15-466  ia  &  brass  seat  normally  screwed  into  the  casting  of  the 
cylinder.  In  the  drawing  these  valves  on  the  stator  cylinder  are 
shown  screwed  at  their  bases  into  brass  bushes  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  valves,  but  were  used  on  the  stator  side  on  account 
of  a  mechanical  defect  in  the  stator  cylinder  casting. 

Ab  in  the  case  of  the  high-pressure  valves,  part  15—467  is  a 
brass  seat  screwed  into  the  cylinder  casting,  and  screwed  on  it  for 
mechanical  protection  of  the  solenoid  coil  is  a  cast-iron  part  15-460. 
On  the  interior  of  lo-4l)7  fitB  piston  15-81,  which  is  screwed  on  to 
valve  seat  15-83,  thus  making  parts  15-81  and  15-83  praclically 
integral  so  far  as  operation  is  concerned,  they  having  been  made 
in  different  parts  only  for  convenience  in  assembling. 

Part  16-83  is  provided  with  a  round  port  chamber  into  which 
ports  m  and  n  enter  in  snch  a  manner  that  they  can  be  closed  or 
opened  by  plunger  0.  Plunger  0  is  made  of  steel  and  is  firmly 
secured  to  plunger  rod  p  and  provided  with  ports  q  extending  com- 
pletely through  it.  To  the  upper  portion  of  rod  p  is  attached  the 
solenoid  core  r.  Solenoid  r  and  with  it  rod  p  and  plunger  0  are 
normally  held  in  their  upward  position  by  means  of  spring  15-87 
resting  against  part  s  which  is  screwed  into  part  t,  the  latter  form- 
ing the  path  for  the  lower  part  of  the  magnetic  circuit  created  by 
the  solenoid  coil.  The  chamber  between  walls  u  and  v  is  the  ex- 
haust or  low-pressure  chamber.  The  action  of  the  valve  when  in 
operation  aa  an  exhaust  valve  when  the  stator  cylinder  is  operating 
as  an  engine  is  ae  follows: 

Spring  15-87  normally  holds  plunger  r  and  with  it  rod  p  and 
plunger  0  in  their  upward  position,  thus  causing  plunger  0  to  close 
the  ports  m.  When  it  is  desired  to  operate  the  valve,  and  thus 
exhaust  air  from  the  cylinder,  current  is  sent  through  the  solenoid 
coil,  which  causes  plunger  r  to  be  drawn  into  the  solenoid  coil  and 
■downward  against  the  resistance  of  the  spring  15-87,  thus  carry- 
ing the  stem  p  and  plunger  0  to  the  downward  position  and  open- 
ing the  ports  m  so  that  the  air  behind  the  piston  of  the  stator 
cylinder  can  flow  freely  through  ports  m  up  through  the  isterioi 
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of  the  port  chamber  inside  of  15-83  and  enter  the  space  above 
piston  15-81.    As  the  piston  15-81  is  larger  in  area  than  the  valve 
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15-83,  the  air  thus  admitted  above  the  piston  causus  it  to  press 
downward,  thus  carrying  with  it  and  opening  valve  15-83,  which 
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will  remain  open  and  allow  the  air  to  eihauat  from  the  cylinder 
into  the  exhaust  or  low-pressure  space  so  long  aa  current  remains 
upon  the  solenoid  coil.  When  the  valve  is  used  ae  an  inlet  valve 
for  the  compressor,  no  current  is  sent  through  the  solenoid  coil  and 
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the  valve  works  mechanically,  due  to  the  suction  of  the  piston  in 
the  cylinder,  which  draws  valve  15-83  and  piston  15-81  downward 
against  spring  15-84,  the  latter  being  only  of  sufficient  strength  to 
luirmally  hold  valve  15-83  against  its  Beat    The  valves  when  use^ 
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for  tfae  purpoee  of  operating  the  air  cylinders  as  etginea  are  con- 
trolled b;  meana  of  revolving  commutatoTs  and  aultable  circuits 


Fi«.  30. —  ToAtiBnRBt  BBcnon  o»  Locouonve  "Phuhix." 
in  combination  with  the  controller,  all  as  shown  diagi  ammaticallj 
in  Fig.  28. 
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Since  it  was  impracticable  for  me  to  get  the  manufacturer  to 
build  a  single-phase  motor  foi  my  first  machine  at  the  time  the 
order  was  placed  (January,  1901),  I  was  compelled  to  utilize  the 
parts  of  a  three-phase  motor  and  have  it  built  as  such  in  order  to 
get  it  at  all.  For  this  reason  the  machines  were  built  as  three- 
phase  machines,  and  provision  was  njade  in  the  locomotive  for  run- 
ning them  three-phase  when  it  was  desired  to  do  so  during  the 
preliminary  tests  in  the  carhouBC. 

The  diagram,  Fig.  28,  therefore,  shows  the  connections  neceesary 
for  running  three-phase,  but  all  testa  on  the  line  were  made  run- 
ning single-phase. 

Figs.  29  and  30  show  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of 
the  locomotive  "  Phoenix,"  outside  views  of  which  are  shown  in 
Figs,  14  and  15, 


Fig,  31. —  Elevahon  or  eij:i.ts(>- 

UOTUUS  AKE  UaEI). 

This  maciiine  was  similar  to  "Number  2,"  the  one  destroyed  by 
fire,  both  being  equipped  with  the  truck  and  motors  shown  in 
Figs.  22  and  23,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  form  of  the- cab, 
the  type  of  the  tranpftirnier  and  the  location  of  the  auxiliaries  in 
tlie  cab.  In  both  eiises  tlie  current  came  from  the  working  con- 
ductor directly  into  the  terminal  on  one  side  of  the  stationary  trans- 
formers while  the  tenninal  of  the  other  side  was  grounded. 

The  secondaries  of  the  transformers  led  to  the  collector  rings 
of  the  stator  parts  of  the  motor  and  supplied  current  at  about 
250  volts. 

In  order  to  permit  the  machines  to  operate  as  independent  units 
by  using  air,  each  was  supplied  with  a  motor  generator  and  a  stor- 
iipc  bfittcry  to  supply  energy  for  operating  the  valves  of  the  engines. 
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While  the  development  of  this  B^Btan  has  proveD  to  be  a  most 
intereBting  and  faBcinating  £eld  of  work,  I  legard  the  machine  in 
its  present  form  as  somewhat  complicated  for  commercial  applica- 
tion, for  like  most  all  new  mechanical  problems  the  first  designs 
are  much  more  complicated  than  subsequent  experience  finds 
necessarj. 

By  the  development  of  suitable  rotating  air  machinery  the  system 
is  capable  of  great  Bim}>lification,  as  by  this  means  all  of  the  above 
mentioned  reciprocating  parts,  valves  with  their  revolving  collector 
rings  and  connections,  together  with  the  motor  generator  and 
battery  disappear.  The  machine  would  then  take  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  31  and  be  controlled  entirely  by  two  valves  Bimilar  to  those 
sliown  at  the  top  of  Fig.  25. 

If  the  motors  then  be  designed  for  the  working  pressure  of  the 
line,  the  transformer  will  also  disappear  from  the  car;  and  as  the 
current  iB  not  manipulated  in  controlling  the  speed  of  the  car,  the 
use  of  high-pressure  motors  becomes  practicable. 

What  the  commercial  value  of  the  eystem  is  will  depend  upon 
the  results  shown  by  future  tests,  and  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
various  single-phase  systems  that  have  been  developed  since  the 
announcement  of  the  principles  of  this  syBtem  were  made  public 
at  the  Great  Harrington  Convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  in  June,  1902. 

Whatever  its  value  may  be  commercially,  I  believe  its  influence 
in  stimulating  others  to  greater  effort  along  new  lines  cannot  be 
denied,  and  that  the  art  of  electric  railroading  is  one  step  nearer 
its  final  solution  than  it  would  be  today  had  my  efforts  not  been 
exerted  in  this  attractive  field  of  achievement  in  which  I  have 
publicly,*  and  often  unsupported,  proclaimed  my  faith  in  the 
ultimate  supremacy  of  the  alternating-current  motor  for  railway 
work. 

S.  Sm  TVanxic/fon*  American  Institute  of  Rlectrlcal  RnidnperaBB  fol- 
Inw''  Joint  meednir  witli  the  British  Institntion  of  Electrical  En(rln<>eni. 
Paris  Angaat  (6,  1900:  Niafran  Falla  Convention.  Anzust  34.  IKOI;  Oreat 
BaiTiiigton  Convention,  June  19,  1803 ;   New  Tork  Meeting.  Sept.  26,  1908, 

CHAiBUAir  DrmcAiT:  Gentlemen,  the  next  pepei  is  by  Mr.  Steiamet^ 
on  "AlUitMtijig-OanKat  Motors." 
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BY  CHARLES  PROTEUS  STEINMETZ. 


I. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  types  of  alternating-curreDt  motors 
have  become  of  interest,  which,  while  not  new  in  their  general 
principles,  but  antedating  even  the  polyphase  induction  motor, 
have  been  for  some  time  overshadowed  by  the  latter,  due  to  its 
greater  Bimplicity,  resulting  from  the  absence  of  the  commutator, 
and  its  constancy  of  speed. 

With  the  rapid  extension  of  the  applications  of  dectricity, 
alternating-current  motors  were  demanded  for  railway  and  similar 
classes  of  work,  which  give  high-starting  torque  efBciency  and 
high  efficiency  over  a  wide  range  of  speed;  that  is  a  speed-torque 
characteristic  similar  to  that  of  the  direct-current  series  motor. 
The  (^aracteristic  of  the  alternating-current  induction  motor, 
however,  is  that  of  a  constant-speed  motor,  and  indeed  the  poly- 
phase induction  motor  can  theoretically  be  considered  as  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  direct-current  shunt  motor  to  alternating  current,  as 
I  have  shown  elsewhere.  By  the  introduction  of  the  commutator 
almost  any  speed-torque  characteristic  can  be  produced.  A  number 
of  types  of  such  commutator  motors  have  been  produced  and  more 
or  less  developed,  but  thus  tar  practical  experience  has  not  yet 
advanced  so  far  as  to  weed  out  the  less  desirable  types.  To  enable 
a  critical  judgment  of  their  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
I  shall  endeavor  in  the  following  to  give  a  general  theory  of  the 
alternating-current  motor,  applicable  alike  to  the  induction  and 
commutator  motors. 

The  starting  point  of  the  theory  of  the  pplyphase  and  single- 
phase  induction  motor  usually  is  the  general  alternating-current 
transformer,  and  from  the  equations  of  the  general  alternating- 
current  transformer  the  induction  motor  equations  can  be  de- 
veloped.* Coming,  however,  to  the  commutator  motors,  thii 
method  becomes  less  suitable. 

1.   Tranaactiont  A.  I.  E.  E.,  18SS. 

[T9] 
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In  ita  general  form  the  alternating-current  motor  consists  of 
one  or  more  stationary  electric  circuits  magnetically  related  to  one 
or  more  rotating  electric  circuits.  These  circuits  can  be  excited 
by  alternating  currents,  or  some  by  alternating,  others  by  direct 
current,  or  closed  upon  themselves,  etc.,  and  connection  can  ba 
made  to  the  rotating  member  either  by  collector  rings  —  that  is,  to 
fixed  points  of  the  windings  —  or  by  commutator  —  that  is  to  fixed 
points  in  space. 

The  alternating-current  moton  can  be  subdivided  into  two 
classes  —  those  in  which  the  electric  and  magnetic  relations  be- 
tween stationary  and  moving  members  do  not  vary  with  their 
relative  positions,  and  those  in  which  they  vary  with  the  relative 
positions  of  stator  and  rotor.  In  the  latter  a  cycle  of  rotation 
exists,  and  therefrom  the  tendency  of  the  motor  results  to  lock  e.t 
a  speed  giving  a  definite  ratio  between  the  frequency  of  rotation 
and  the  frequency  of  impressed  e.m.f.  Sncb  motors,  therefore, 
are  synchrononfl  motors. 

The  main  types  of  synchronous  motors  are  as  follows: 

(I)  One  member  supplied  with  alternating  and  the  other  with 
direct  current  —  polyphase  or  single-phase  synchronous  motors. 

(3)  One  member  excited  by  alternating  current,  the  other  con- 
taining a  single  circuit  closed  upon  itself  —  synchronous  induction 
motors. 

(3)  One  member  excited  by  alternating  current,  the  other  of 
different  magnetic  reluctance  in  different  directions  (as  polar  con- 
fitruction)  —  reaction  motors. 

(4)  One  member  excited  by  alternating  current,  the  other  by 
alternating  current  of  difFerent  frequency  or  different  direction  of 
rotation  —  general  alternating-current  transformer  or  frequency 
converter. 

No.  1  is  the  synchronous  motor  of  the  electrical  industry.  Nos. 
2  and  3  are  used  occasionally  to  produce  synchronous  rotation  with- 
out direct-current  excitation,  and  of  very  great  steadiness  of  the 
rate  of  rotation,  where  weight  —  efficiency  and  power  factor  are  of 
secondary  importance.  No.  4  is  used  to  some  extent  as  frequency 
converter. 

In  the  following  I  shall  discuss  only  that  type  of  motor  in  which 
the  electric  and  magnetic  relations  between  the  stator  and  rotor 
do  not  vary  with  their  relative  positions,  and  the  torque  is,  there- 
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fore,  not  limited  to  a  definite  synchronous  speed.  This  requires 
that  the  rotor  vhen  connected  to  the  outside  circuit  is  connected 
through  a  commutator,  and  when  closed  upon  itself  several  closed 
circuits  eiist,  displaced  in  position  from  each  other  bo  as  to  offer 
a  resultant  closed  circuit  in  any  direction.  In  the  theoretical  in- 
vestigation I  shall  use  the  method  of  complex  quantities,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  to  alternating-current  phenomena  I  outlined  in 
a  paper  before  a  previous  congress,*  The  extension  of  this  method 
to  vector  products  as  torque  and  power  is  given  in  the  appendix.* 

II. 

An  alternating  current  /  flowing  through  an  electric  circuit 
produces  a  magnetic  flux  ^  interlinked  with  this  circuit.  Consider- 
ing equivalent  sine  waves  of  J  and  *,  *  lags  behind  /  by  the  angle 
of  hysteretic  lag  «.  This  magnetic  fiux  f  induces  an  e.m.f .  E  =3 
S  w  JVn*,  where  N  ^  frequency,  n  =  number  of  turns  of  electric 
circuit.  This  induced  e.m.f.  E  lags  90  deg.  behind  the  magnetic 
flux  *,  hence  consumes  an  e.m.f.  90  deg,  ahead  of  *,  or  90  —  ■»  deg. 
ahead  of  I.  This  may  be  resolved  in  a  wattless  component :  E  = 
2  w  Nn  *008  a=ZirN  L  I^  X  I,  the  e.m.f.  consumed  by  self- 
induction,  and  an  energy  component :  E"  =  2ir  Nn  *  sin  u^  2  »■ 
N  H  Z^r* /:=e.m.f.  consumed  by  hj'steresis  (eddy  currents, 
etc.),  and  is,  therefore,  in  vector  representation  denoted  by 

F  =  — ji  I  and  E"=:r'  I 

There  x  =  2  a-  TT  £  =:  reactance,  L  =  inductance, 

r"  ■=  effective  hysteretic  resistance. 

The  ohmic  resistance  of  the  circuit,  /,  consumes  an  e.iD.f.  / 1 
in  phase  with  the  current,  and  the  total  or  effective  resistance  of 
the  circuit  is,  therefore,  r!=f'  -\-r",  and  the  total  e.m.f ,  consumed 
by  the  circuit,  or  the  impressed  e.m.f.  is 

E={r  —ix)l  =  ZI 
where 

Z ^r  —  J* ^ impedance,  in  vector  notation, 

z  =  ^/t*  -\-x*^  impedance,  in  absolute  terms. 

If  an  electric  circuit  is  in  inductive  relation  to  another  electric 
circuit,  it  is  advisable  to  separate  the  inductance  L  of  the  circuit 
into  two  parts — the  self-inductance  5,  which  refers  to  that  part  of 
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tiie  magoetic  flux  produced  b;  the  current  in  one  circuit  which  is 
interlinked  only  with  this  circuit  but  not  with  the  other  circuit, 
and  the  mutual  inductance,  M,  which  referB  to  t^at  part  of  the 
magnetic  flux  interlinked  also  with  the  eecoud  circmt  The 
desirability  of  this  separatiott  results  from  the  different  character 
of  the  two  components:  The  self -inductance  induces  a  wattless 
e.m.f.  and  thereby  causes  a  lag  of  the  current,  while  the  mutual 
inductance  transfers  power  into  the  second  circuit,  hence  generally 
does  the  useful  work  of  the  apparatus.  This  leads  to  the  distins- 
tion  between  tiie  self-inductive  impedance  Z^^Vt — jx^  and  the 
mutual  inductive  impedance  Z^r — jx. 

fo  is  the  coefficient  of  power  consumption  by  ohmic  resistance, 
hysteresis  and  eddy  currents  of  the  self-induetiye  flux  —  effective 
resistance. 

Xa  is  the  coefficient  of  e,m,f.  consumed  by  the  self-inductive 
flux  —  self -inductive  reactance, 

f*  is  the  coefficient  of  power  consumption  by  hysteresis  and  eddy 
currents  due  to  the  mutual  magnetic  flux  (hence  contains  no 
ohmic  resistance  component). 

X  is  the  coefficient  of  e.m.f.  consumed  by  the  mutual  magnetic 
flux. 

The  e.m,f.  consumed  by  the  circuit  is  then 
E  =  Z^I-^ZI 

If  one  of  the  circuits  rotates  relatively  to  the  other,  then  in 
addition  to  the  e.m.f.  of  self-inductive  impedance :  Z,  /  and  the 
e.m.f.  of  mutual-inductive  impedance  or  e.m.f.  of  alternation :  Z  I, 
an  e.m.f.  is  consumed  by  rotation.  This  e.m.f.  is  in  phase  with 
the  flux  through  which  the  coil  rotates  —  that  is  the  flux  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  coil  —  and  proportional  to  the  speed  —  that  is 
the  frequency  of  rotation  —  while  the  e.m.f.  of  alternation  is  90 
deg.  ahead  of  the  flux  alternating  through  the  coil  —  that  is  the 
flux  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  coil  —  and  proportional  to  the  fre- 
quency. If,  therefore,  Z'  is  the  impedance  corresponding  to  the 
former  flux,  the  e.m.f .  of  rotation  is  ;  a  Z'  I,  where  a  is  the  ratio 
of  frequency  of  rotation  to  frequency  of  alternation,  or  the  spee'l 
expressed  as  a  fraction  of  synchronous  speed.  The  total  e.m.f.  con- 
sumed in  the  circuit  is  thus :    E ^:=Z^  I -\-  Z  I  •\-  j  a  Z'  I. 

Applying  now  these  considerations  to  the  alternating-current 
motor,  we  assume  all  circuits  rcdnced  to  the  same  :3umber  of  turu'^ 
—  that  is,  selecting  one  circuit,  of  «  effective  turns,  as  starting 
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point,  if  »i  ^  number  of  effective  turns  of  any  other  circuit,  all 
the  e.m.f's.  of  the  latter  circuit  are  divided,  the  currents  multi- 
plied with  the  ratio  i\/n,  the  impedances  divided,  the  admittances 
multiplied  with  {n^/ny  This  reduction  of  the  constants  of  all 
circuits  to  the  same  number  of  effective  turns  is  convenient  by 
eliminating  constant  factors  from  the  equations,  and  so  permitting 
a  direct  comparison.  When  speaking,  therefore,  in  the  following 
of  the  impedance,  etc.,  of  the  different  circuits,  we  always  refer  to 
their  reduced  values  (as  it  is  customary  in  induction  motor  design- 
ing practice). 

Let  then,  in  Fig.  1,  S^  Zg,  Z^  =  impressed  e.m.f .,  current  and 
self-inductive  impedance  reap,  of  a  stationary  circuity  E^  l^,  Z^= 


riQ.  1. 

impressed  &m.f.,  current  and  inductive  impedance  lespecdvely  of  a 
rotating  circuit,  u  :=  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  two  circnita, 
Z  =  mutual-inductive  or  "exciting"  impedance  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  stationary  coil,  2'  =  exciting  impedance  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  rotating  coil,  Z"  =  exciting  impedance 
at  right  angles  to  the  latter  axis,  and  a  =  speed,  as  fraction  of  syn- 
chronism. It  is  then : 
In  the  stationary  coil : 

E.m.f.  consumed  by  self -inductive  impedance:  Z^  It 
E.m.f,  consumed  by  mutual-inductive  impedance :  Z   (/» -f-  A 
cos  «)  since  the  m.m.f.  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
stationary  coil  is  the  resultant  of  both  currents.    Hence : 
E„  =  Z„I^  +  Z  (7, +7,  ooa«) 
In  the  rotating  circuit,  it  is: 

E.m.f.  consumed  by  self-inductive  impedance:   Z^  7, 
K.m.f.  consumed  by  mutual -inductive  impedance  or  "e.m.f.  of 
tlteration :"  Z'  (Zj  -f-  7,  cos  «■) 
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E.tn.f.  of  rotation :  jaZ"  I^vm  <* 
Hence  the  impreeaed  e.ni.f. : 

E^  =  Z^  I^  +  Z'  (/,  +  /„  cos  •)  +  jaZ"  7,810" 

In  a  structure  with  usifomUy  distributed  winding,  as  used  iu 
induction  motors, repulsion  motors,  etc.,  Z'  ^=Z"  =-^,  that  ia,  the 
exciting  impedance  is  the  same  in  all  directions. 

Z  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  "  exciting  admittance,"  Y  of  the  in- 
duction motor  theory. 

In  the  most  general  case,  of  a  motor  containing  n  circuits,  of 
which  some  are  revolTing,  some  stationary,  if: 

E^,  /k,  Z^  ^  impressed  e.m.f .,  current  and  self-inductive  im- 
pedance tespectively  of  any  circuit  Ic 

2',  and  Z"  i^exciting  impedance  parallel  and  at  right  angles 
reBpectiTely  to  the  axle  of  a  circuit  t, 

•i  =  angle  between  the  axes  of  coils  fc  and  i,  and 

a  =  speed,  as  fraction  of  synchronism,  or  "  frequency  of  rota- 
tion." 

It  is  then,  in  a  coil  i: 

Si=Zi/,  +  Z'  yt^^vm^^+jaZ^  yrl^anu^ 
where: 
Zi  /t  =e.m.f.  of  self-inductive  impedance. 
2'  >F  /j  008  a^  =^  e.m.f.  of  alternation 
B,  =jaZ"  >r  7k  sin  «^  =  ejn.f.  of  rotation 

which  latter  ==o  in  a  Btationary  coil,  in  which  a'^o. 

The  power  output  of  the  motor  is  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  all 
the  e.m.fs.  of  rotation,  hence,  in  vector  denotation*: 

and,  therefore,  the  torque,  in  synchronous  watts' ; 


6.  See  frantaetiont  A.  I.  E.  E.,  1897,  1898,  1900. 
Vol.  ni  — a 
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The  power  ioput,  in  vector  denotation,  is: 

=  >!/-£;.  Z./'  +  ^/iil./i/' 

and  therefore : 
P„*  =tnie  power  input 
J*)^  =  wattleae  voltampere  input 
Co—  V(P^)*+  (-Po')*=  apparent  or  voltampere  input 

P  T 

■pT  =  efficiency ;  ■p-r*o''qne  eflSciency; 

P  T 

-^  ^  apparent  efficiency ;  -pj—  =  apparent  torqne  efBciency 

P  ^ 

-^  =  power  factor 

From  the  n  circuits:  (  =  1,  2,  ,  .  ,  thus  result  n  linear  equa- 
tions, with  in  complex  variables:  7|  and  £1- 

Hence  n  further  conditiom  must  be  given  to  determine  ths 
variables.  These  obviously  are  the  conditions  of  opeiation  of  the 
K  circuits. 

Impressed  e.m.f's,  E,  may  be  given. 

Or  circuits  closed  upon  themselves:  B^^o. 

Or  circuits  connected  in  parallel :  C\Ey  =  c^  E^,  where  c,  and  c„ 
are  the  reduction  factors  of  the  circuits  to  equal  number  of  ef- 
fective turns,  as  discusaed  before. 

Or  circuits  connected  in  series:  (^  7i  =-  t^K,  eta 

When  a  rotating  circuit  is  connected  through  a  commutator,  the 
frequency  of  the  current  in  this  circuit  obviously  is  the  same  iif> 
the  impressed  frequency.  Where,  however,  a  rotating  circuit  is 
permanently  closed  upon  itself,  its  frequency  may  differ  from  the 
impressed  frequency,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  polyphase  induction 
motor  it  is  the  frequency  of  slip  s  =  l  — a,  and  the  self -inductive 
reactance  of  the  circuit,  therefore,  is:  s  x,  though  in  its  reaction 
upon  the  stationary  system  the  rotating  system  necessarily  is  al- 
ways of  full  frequency. 

After  this  introduction  we  come  now  to  the  discussion  of  a  few 
motor  types.  We  shall,  hovrever,  consider  only  such  types  as  have 
been  more  or  less  developed  commercially  or  at  least  seriously  con- 
sidcred. 
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IIL 
(1)  Polyphase  Induction  Motor. 

In  the  polyphase  induction  motor  a  niunber  of  primary  circnits,  - 
displaced  in  position  from  each  other,  are  excited  by  polyphase 
e.m.f's.  displaced  in  phase  from  each  other  by  a  phase  angle 
equal  to  the  position  angle  of  the  coils.  A  number  of  secondarr 
circuits  are  closed  upon  themselves.  The  primary  usually  is  th-i 
stator,  the  secondary  the  rotor. 

In  this  case  the  secondary  system  always  offers  a  resultant 
closed  circuit  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  each  primary  coil,  ir- 
respective of  its  position. 

Let  us  assume  two  primary  circuits  in  quadrature  as  simplest 
form,  and  the  secondary  system  reduced  to  the  same  number  of 
phases  and  the  same  number  of  turns  per  phase  as  the  primary 
system.  With  three  or  more  primary  phases  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  resultant  equations  are  essentially  the  same. 


r 


Fro.    2. P0LI7HABK  IHDCOnOIT    IfOTCML 

Let  in  the  motor  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  3 : 

B„  and  jE^^I^  and  jl^,  Z^^ ^ impressed  e.m.f's.,  currents  and 
self-inductive  impedance  respectively  of  the  primary  system. 

0,  Z,  and  jl^,  Z^  ^  impressed  e.m.f .,  currents  and  self -inductive 
impedance  respectively  of  secondary  system,  reduced  to  primary, 

Z  ^  mntual-inductive  impedance  between  primary  and  sec- 
ondary. 

a  ^  speed ;  «  ^  1  —  a  =  slip,  as  fraction  of  synchronism. 

The  equation  of  the  primary  circuit  Is  then: 
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The  equation  of  the  secondary  circuit: 

«  =  Z.7,+Z  (;,_JJ+/aZ  07.-;7.)  (2) 

from  (S)  follows: 

and,  aubetituted  in  (1) : 
Primary  current: 

Secondary  current : 

''"*•  ZZ^i+ZZ, -i-Z,Z,^  '') 

Exciting  current: 

'"  =h  —  'i=^,  ZZ.>+ZZ,+Z,Zi  C' 

E.m.f.  of  rotation: 
E'=jaZ  07-//.)=aZ  (I.-7.) 

It  is,  at  Bynchroniani :    s  =  o: 

■'— ZTK'  ''-''•■'--■'••■*^-ZTz;-i"+572 

At  standstill :      t^lt 

T  -    -fi;.(^+g.)      r  -       -e;.^    _ 

r    —  ^"^  ff-i-^/i 

Introducing  aa  parameter  the  counter  ejn.f.,  or  ejn.f.  of  mutual 
induction : 

B  =  E-Z,1 


E^  =  E+ZJ^ 

it  is,  STibstitnted: 

Counter  e.m.f.: 

(8) 

hence: 

Primarr  impreeaed  e.m.f. : 

ZZ,^^-ZZ,+Z,Z, 

^'     ^          zt,        - 

(9) 
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X!.m.f.  of  rotation: 

E'=Ea  =  E  (1—*).  (10) 

Secondary  current: 


Frunar;  cttrrent: 


(11) 


(13) 


Piciting  current : 

Theae  are  the  eqnatioiiB  from  which  the  transformer  theory  of 
the  polyphase  induction  motor  Btarte. 

Since  the  frequency  of  the  secondary  induced  currents  ie  the 
frequency  of  slip,  hence  varies  with  the  apeed  a  ^  1  —  s,  the  sec- 
c-ndsry  self-inductive  reactance  also  variee  with  the  speed,  and  so 
the  impedance: 

^,=r,— j«r,  (U) 

The  power  output  of  the  motor,  per  circuit,  is; 

=  [zz..+zz,+z.z,  ]■''•■+'•'■'  <"> 

ii'hCTe  the  brackets  []  denote  the  absolute  value  of  the  term  in- 
cluded by  it,  and  the  small  letters  e„ ,  s,  etc.,  the  absolute  values 
of  the  vectors  E ^,  Z,  etc. 

Since  the  imaginary  term  of  power  seems  to  have  no  physical 
meaning,  it  is: 
Mechanical  power  output : 

This  is  the  power  output  at  the  armature  conductors,  hence  includes 
friction  and  windage. 

The  torque  of  the  motor  is: 

T^-^  =  , '■>'  ^'•■' +/ ^Lt^'- (11) 

The  imaginary  component  of  torque  seems  to  represent  the  ra- 
dial force  or  trust  acting  between  etator  and  motor.  Omitting  it, 
it  ia: 

r -  '■>*  ^^''  n K\ 

~  lz^o»+zZi  +z„z'  7  ^  ' 
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The  power  input  of  the  motor  per  circnit  ia: 

*bere:     PJ  =  true  power,  PJ  =  reactive  or  "wattless  power," 
fti  =  y  i"'+P3'  =  apparent  power,  or  voltampere  input 

Herefrom  follows  power  factor,  effieiency,  etc. 

Introducing  the  parameter:    E,  or  absolute:  t,  it  ii: 
Power  output; 


(ao) 


""■V 

=  -«/..  1/ 

=^+^-^ 

=^+.-.v«. 

Pover  input: 

f. 

=/ff„ 

hi 

=  «■/ 

Z^+ZZr  +  Z^      Z.  +  Z,, 

_  J,  ,Z,(Z,+ Z,)   ,  .    Z.+  Z,, 
'        ZZ,        ■""''      ZZi    ' 

= •'C^'] "]  "■"  +.'''^) + J'  ('.  +  '■».) +?(-■+ )■"•)  f 

i'.-(i.r.  +  dV,  +  i„'r+P)  +^-(*<.'"l.  +  <i'«i  +  W«)  (81) 
Where: 
V  ^0=  primary  resistance  loaa, 
*i'''i=  secondary  resistance  lose, 
iofl'^^core  loss  (and  eddy  current  lofls), 
P  =  output, 
V'»=  primary  reactive  voltamperea. 
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it*^  =  secondary  reactive  Toltampena, 
tpg'ic^^magBetiziQg  yoltamperee. 

iDtroducing  into  the  eqn&tioDs  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (8)  the  terms: 
Zo/Z  =  ^\  '  (2fi\ 

Z,/Z^iiS  ^    ' 

Where  i,  mi  l^  are  small  quantitiee,  and :  *  ^  ^^  +  ^i  is  the 
"  characteriBtic  constant "  of  the  induction  motor  theory,  it  is : 
Primary  current: 

7  -^  '+j'i  =  ^    »  +  -'■ 

'      Z    *U  +  i,  +  V.         Z    «^  +  ^ 
Secondary  current: 

'     Z     «^  +  ^  +  Vi  ~  Z   (■^  +  ■»!  ^   ' 

Eidting  corrent: 

•°~  Z  *l,  +  i,  +  U,  -Z    *i„  +  ii  ^"' 

}lm.f .  of  rotation : 


(»$) 


ter  &m.f . : 


*lo  +   A 

Coonter  &m.f . : 

it 
'  *i^  +  k+  i^i'  .  .     . 

Ab  instance  are  shown,  in  Fig.  3,  with  the  speed  as  absciBsse,  the 
curves  of  a  polyphase  induction  motor  of  the  constants: 

«o=380  volts, 

Z  =  l  — lOyohms, 

Z„^  Z,=  .1  —.3;  ohms 
hence ;     ;,=  i^=  .0307  +  .0069;. 

It  is: 


^  8ao}l0.80>  +  (j  +  .lV{ 

•"'(1.08  +  l.fl8»)  +J(.ll  —  6.908)  ""^ 

*"  (1.08  -i 


_  S048  (1— «)  ,      . 

^'={l.08  +  1.68«)'  +  (.ll-6.gto)*  ''^**'-  ^'• 


•+1., 


^  10. 8»'  L03+1.68* 

cos  {aa—iu  )=  power  factor. 

The  curves  show  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the  polyphase 
<  induction  motor :  approximate  constancy  of  speed  at  all  loads,  and 
good  efficiency  and  power  factor  within  this  narrow  speed  range, 
but  poor  constants  at  all  other  speeds. 
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(2)    Single-Phase  Induction  Motor. 

In  tile  Bingle-pliage  induction  motor  one  primary  circnit  acta 
upon  8  system  of  closed  secondary  circuits  which  are  displaced 
from  each  other  in  position  on  the  secondary  member. 

Let  the  secondary  be  aasomed  as  two-phase,  that  is  containing 
or  reduced  to  two  circnite  closed  upon  themselves  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  While  it  then  ofFera  a  resultant  dosed  secondary 
circuit  to  the  primary  circuit  in  any  poeitioQ,  the  electrical  dis- 
position of  the  secondary  is  not  symmetrical,  but  the  directions 
parallel  with  the  primary  circuit  and  at  right  angles  thereto  are  to 


>:T 
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be  distinguished.  The  former  may  be  called  the  secondary  energy 
circuit,  the  latter  the  secondary  magnetizing  circuit,  since,  in  the 
former  direction  power  is  transferred  from  the  primary  to  the 
secondary  circnit,  whUe  in  the  latter  direction  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit can  act  magnetizing  only. 

Let,  in  the  diagram  Fig,  4: 

-^oj  ^0)  ^0^  impressed  e.m.f.,  current  and  self-inductive  im- 
pedance respectively  of  the  primary  circuit 

/i,  ^1^  current  and  self- inductive  impedance  respectively  of  • 
the  secondary  energy  circuit 

/,,  Zi=  current  and  self- inductive  impedance  respectively  of 
the  secondary  magnetizing  circuit 
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2' =  mntaal-inductiTe  impedanoe 
md  ]et :    ^  =  1  —  a*  (where  s^  is  not  the  slip)' 


/" 


1, 

Fio.  <.— Sisou-PHASE  ntDironoii  uokml 

It  is  then: 

Primary  circuit: 

£.  =  Z, /,  +  Z  (/,  — /i) 

(1) 

Secondary  energy  circuit: 

o  =  Z,I^  +  Z  {!,-!,) +}aZ  I, 

(S) 

Secondary  magnetizing  circuit: 

o  =  Z^It  +  Z  I,+jaZ  {h  —  ItX 

<») 

hence: 

r  _  ,       Z  tZ»o+Z,) 

(4) 

7.-      j^j^              ZZ. 

(5) 

'      °Z»«„+iiZZ,+Z,' 

and,  substituted : 

Primary  current : 

7  _  p   2**0+  a  ZZx  +  Zi' 
•        •             1) 

(6) 

Secondary  energy  current: 

J  _f  Z{Zto  +  Z>) 

m 

Secondary  magnetizing  current; 

/.=-,-.^;^' 

(8) 

Ejn.f.  of  rotation  of  secondary  energy  drcnit: 

E,>  =  iaZI^a-lS,^ 

<9) 

E.mf  of  rotation  of  eecondar;  magnetizlDg  circuit; 

E,'  =  iaZ  (/.— /,)=)ii^.  ^^''^•^^■' 

(10) 

vhere: 

Z>-Z.(Z'',+  lZZ,+zn  +  ZZ,(Z  +  Z,) 

(11) 
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It  is,  at  synchronism :  «  ^  1,  tt=  o 
J  —V  iZ+Zt 

z        


!,=£, 


Z.(aZ  +  Z,)+ZlZ  +  Z.) 


,  ^_,.  B  Z 

'       '  'z.{'z  +  ^  +  za  +  zd 

*'~^*  Z„(sZ+Zi)  +  Z<Z+Z,) 


'  Z.l>Z  +  Z,l  +  Z(Z  +  Z,) 
Henoe,  at  synchronism,  the  secondary  current  of  the  single-phase 
induction  motor  does  not  become  zero,  as  in  the  pol}-phase  motor, 
but  both  components  of  secondary  current  become  cquaL 
At  standstill :  a  =  o,  a,  ^  1  it  ie : 
Z+Z, 


1,  =  E, 


zz^+zz,  +  z„: 
z 


ZZ.  +  ZZt^Z.Z, 

That  is,  primary  and  aecondaiy  current  eorreflponding  thereto  have 
the  same  values  as  in  the  polyphase  induction  motor,  page  8. 
This  waa  to  be  expected. 

Introducing  as  parameter  the  counter  ejn.f.  or  e.m.f.  of  mutual 
induction : 

B  =  B,  — Z,  7, 
and  sut)Stituting  for  I^  from  (6),  it  is: 
Primary  impressed  e.m.f. : 

„      ^ZAZ"  •„+■>  ZZ,  +  Zf\-¥ZZt  IZ+Z,) 

*~*  ZZ.{Z  +  Z.) 

Primary  current : 

„Z''.+  2ZZi-l-Z,' 


(1>) 
(H) 


Secondary  energy  circuit: 


Z.,+  Z      _i,E,       Jg  ,„^ 

'~       Zi(Z+Z,)    -     Z,  +    Z+Z,  *"' 

Seoondar;  magnetizing  circuit: 
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E,'  =  jaE  (H) 

Aid: 

/.-A=|  (18) 

These  eqnatioiu  differ  from  the  eqnatioiu  of  the  polyphase  in* 

doction  motor  by  contaming  the  term :  Sg=(I — a*)  instead  of : 

C^(l  —  o),  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  tennB:-^^ — ^^)^* 

■     ■  y-,  of  frequency  (1  +  a),  in  the  aecondary  circuit. 
The  power  output  of  the  motor  is: 

_<fe*  s'fiK  »*-g,*)  (19) 

-  {UY 

and  the  torque,  in  synchronous  vatts: 

From  these  equations  it  fol'ows  that  at  synchronism  torque  and 
power  of  the  single-phase  induction  motor  are  already  negative, 
Torqoe  and  power  become  zero  for;    • 
«oi^  —  Zl*  =  o 

(SI) 


hence: 


=*MF 


that  ifl,  Tery  sKghtly  below  Rynchronism:  Let  1  =  10,  Zi  =  .316, 
it  is:    o=.9995. 

In  the  Bingle-phaae  induction  motor,  the  torque  contains  the  speed 
a  as  factor,  and  thus  betotnes  zero  at  standstill. 

Keglecting  quantities  of  secondary  order,  it  is,  approziniately : 


''Z{Z^t^  +  Z,)  +  iZ„2i 


(M) 


1,-X,  z^z,t,+  Z,)  +  lZ,Z,  ''°' 


'Z(Z.<.+  Z.i  +  'Z.Z. 
, zz, 

■2lZ.»o  +  Zi)  +  aZ.Zi 


(26) 
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1'  + 


g  gp*  8^  r,  Jq 


(87) 

(i8) 


l2tZo*o+Zi)  + 
This  theory  of  the  eingle-phase  iDdnction  motor  differs  from 
that  prerioaBl;  communicated  (see  note  1,  ante),  in  that  it  repre- 
Eents  more  exactly  the  phenomena  at  intermediate  speeds,  which 
are  only  approximated  in  the  transformer  theory  of  the  single- 
phase  induction  motor. 

As  instance  are  showD,  in  Fig.  5,  with  the  speed  as  abscieas,  the 
curves  of  a  single-phase  induction  motor,  of  the  constants: 
*o  =  400  volts 
Z=l~  10;  ohms 
Zo  =  Z,=.l  —.3;  ohms 


hence: 


/o  =  400  -yr~  amps. 

N  =(8  +.2)—  /(10s  +.fi  —.6a) 

Z)  =(.1 -.3;)  Jf  +  (1  -  lOj)  (.1 -/ (.3 -.8a)) 

„_   1818a.  , 
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(3)  Single-phase  Condenser  Molor. 

The    single-phase    induction    motor    is    not    self-starting, 
seen    from    the    equations    and    diagram.    Fig.    6.      To    seci 
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etarticg  torque,  either  a  commutator  baa  to  be  used  —  that 
is,  the  motor  started  ae  repulsion  motor  or  seriea  motor,  etc. 
—  or  a  quadrature  magnetic  flui  impressed  upon  the  motor,  that 
is  the  motor  converted  into  a  more  or  lees  unsymmetrical,  poly- 
phase motor.  To  a  considerable  extent  used  in  practice  are  only 
the  starting  as  repulsion  motor,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  and 
the  startii^  by  ft  condenser  in  the  tertiary  circuit,  both  methodi} 
giving  good  starting  eEGcienciee.  The  use  of  a  condenser  also  per- 
mits to  greatly  increase  the  power  factor  in  running,  by  retaining 
the  condenser  in  circuit.  This  is  usually  carried  out  by  employing 
1  three-phaae  winding  on  the  motor  primary,  of  which  two  ter- 
minals are  connected  to  the  single-phase  supply,  two  terminals 
permanently  connected  to  a  condenser,  either  directly  or  by  step- 


VM.  9, —  iNDUonOK   aiHGLE-PHAai   condbrseb   uotob. 


up  transformer.  This  condenser  so  closes  a  circuit  displaced  by  60 
cleg,  in  position  from  the  primary  circuit,  as  shown  diagrammati- 
cally  in  Fig.  6. 

I«t,  in  the  diagram  Fig.  6,  of  such  a  single-phase  condenser 
motor: 

Ef,  /,,  Z, ^impressed  e.m.f.,  current  and  self-inductive  im- 
pedance respectively  of  the  primary  circuit, 

^i>  ^1  =  current  and  self-inductive  impedance  of  the  secondary 
energy  circuit. 

If,  Z,  =  current  and  self-inductive  impedance  of  the  secondary 
magnetizing  circuit, 

/,  =  current  in  the  condenser  circuit,  or  tertiary  circuit, 

Zj^r^-l-ya;,^  total  effective  impedance  (leading)  of  the 
condenser  circuit, 

Z^mntual-inductive  impedance, 

u Exposition  angle  between  the  axes  of  primary  and  tertiary 
circuit 
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The  equations  of  the  motor  Qiea  an: 
Primary  circuit: 

E,  =  Z^I^  +  Z  (7,  — 7i— /,  C08-.)  (1) 

Secoodary  energy  circuit: 

o  =  Zj/,  +  Z{/,  — /,  +  /,coB«)  +;aZ(I,  — 7,Bin<«)  (8> 
Secondary  magnetizing  circuit: 

o^Z,I,-^Z  (7,  — 7,8ia«)  +;oZ  (/i  — 7,  +  7,co8<<.)  (3) 
Tertiary  or  eondenBer  circuit : 

0  =  7,  J, +  ^  {/,  — 7,  coe^  +  ZjCoew— 7,  sinw)         (4) 

These  four  linear  equations  give  the  four  currents: 
I„,  lu  It,  7, 
and  thereby  the  e.m.f  a.  of  rotation : 

E\  =  jaZ  (It  —  It  sin  •)  (5) 

Ei=jaZ  (/,~7,  +  7,  cos*)  (6) 

and  therefrom  the  torque,  power  output,  input,  eta 

Usually  w  is  made  60  deg.  in  this  fype  of  motor. 

(4)  Polyphase  Shunt  Motor. 

Since  tJie  characteristics  of  the  polyphase  motor  do  not  depend 
upon  tbe  number  of  phases,  here,  as  in  the  preceding,  a  two-phase 
system  may  be  assumed :  that  is,  a  two-phase  stator  winding  acting 
upon  a  two-phase  rotor  winding,  that  ia  a  closed  coil  rotor  wind- 
ing connected  to  the  commutator  in  the  same  manner  as  in  direct- 
current  machines,  but  with  two  sets  of  brushes  in  quadrature  posi- 
tion excited  by  a  two-phase  system  of  the  same  frequency.  Me- 
chanically tbe  three-phase  system  here  has  the  advantage  to  re- 
quire three  sets  of  brushes  only  instead  of  four  with  the  two-phase 
system,  but  otherwise  the  general  form  of  the  equations  and  con- 
clusions are  not  different. 

Let  E^  and  j E^=:e.m.Te.  impressed  upon  the  stator,  E^  and 
j  Ej^  e.m.f's.  impressed  upon  the  rotor,  *>„  ^  phase  angle  between 
e.m.f.  E,  and  B,  and  w,=  position  angle  between  the  stator  and 
rotor  circuits.  The  e.m.f's.  E,,  and  j  E^  produce  the  same  rotating 
m.m.f.  as  two  e.m.f's.  of  equal  intensity,  but  displaced  in  phase 
and  in  position  by  angle  "o  from  E^  and  j  Eg,  and  instead  of  con- 
sidering a  displacement  of  phase  w,,  and  a  displacement  of  position 
•i  between  etator  and  rotor  circuits,  we  can,  therefore,  assume 
zero-phase  displacement  and  displacement  in  position  by  angle 
»o  +  "i  =  •"•  Phase  displacement  between  stator  and  rotor 
e,m.f  s.  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  a  shift  of  brushes. 
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Without  losing  in  generality  of  the  problem,  we  can,  therefsre, 
a&sume  the  stator  e-m-fa.  in  phase  with  the  rotor  e.m,f'a.,  and  the 
polyphase  shunt  motor  can  thus  be  represented  diagrammatically 
by  Fig.  7. 

Let,  in  the  polyphase  shunt  motor,  shown  two-phase  in  diagram 
Fig.  7: 

E^  and  jE„  7,  and  jl„  Z,^=  impressed  e.m.f'a.,  currents  and 
self-indactive  impedance  respectiTely  of  the  stator  cixcuitt^ 


Fifl.  7. —  FoLTPHASc  BHunr  nsnam. 

cB,  and  jcE^,  /,  and  ;7„  Z,=  impressed  e-m-Fs.,  currents  and 
Belf-inductive  impedance  resp.  of  the  rotor  circuits,  reduced  to  the 
stator  circuits  by  the  ratio  of  effective  turns  c, 

Z  =  mutual-inductive  impedance, 

a=  speed,  hence:    b=1  —  o^slip, 

(u^  position  angle  between  stator  and  rotor  circuits,  or  "  brush 
angle." 

It  is  then: 
Stator: 

E^Z^  I^+Z  {h—h  eoe  -+ /A  sin-)  (I) 

Rotor: 

cE^ZJ^+Z    (/,— J,   COS-.—;/,  Bin  m)  +  jaZ    ijh+ 
/,  Bin  <» —  ;/o  COS  "')  (2) 

Substituting : 

d  =  OOS  a»  — J  Bin  «  I  Vf 

it  is: 


Ei=ZJ^-hZ  (7,-3  7.)  (4) 

cB,=  Z.7,+  Z(/,— *7,)-l-jaZ(;7,— y    7,) 

^Z,I^+sZ  (/,— •7.)  (5) 
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Herefrom  follows: 

'•     ^  •ZZ.+ZZ,+Z,Zt  <*' 

for:  c  =  o,  this  g^ves; 


Ii^^^K 


izZo+zZi+z^yi 
*z 


that  is,  the  poljphase  induction  motor  equatioiiB  of  page  83  et  eeq., 

*  =  cos  lu  +  ;'  Bin  w  =  1  a^  representiog  the  diaplaeement  of  posi- 
tion between  stator  and  rotor  currents. 

This  shAws  the  polyphase  induction  motor  as  a  special  case  of' 
the  polyphase  shunt  motor,  f or :  c  =  o. 
The  e.m.£'8.  of  rotation  are : 

E^^=  jaZ  (//,+  Jo  sin  «  —  jl^  cos  w) 
=  aZ  (*/,— A) 
hence: 

Z[^Zx  -^Zo) 


(8) 


The  pover  output  of  the  motor  is : 


-(.zz,+zz,+z.zy^'^'  -z.)z.("+")z+«z-/* 

lich,  suppressing  terms  of  secondary  order,  gives: 
,  ain  a  — Tq  oQg  a)) + e{ri  oos 
[iZZo+ZZi+ZoZi7 


'  vhich,  suppressing  terms  of  secondary  order,  gives: 
„      ffi-o'  ^  l»(fi+'-(ii!oBin«— roOogoi))+e{riOOBM+g|Binai — or,)} 
UZZ.+ZZi+Z.Z,'}} 


for:  c  =  o,  this  gives: 

P  «  gp*  ^W| 

'^[aZZ^  +  ZZi+Z^ZiT 
the  same  value  as  for  the  polyphase  induction  motor. 
The  pover  output  becomes  zero :   P  =  o,  for  the  slip : 

flOOtm+iCiBintu— OT-B  ,     . 

This  slip  «o=o,  or  the  motor  output  becomes  zero  at  synchronism, 
if: 

r^  COB  "  +  a^   sin  •  —  cr,  ^  o 
hence: 

t-iOOBo  +  aii  BJni  ,    . 

«— 1 (H) 
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or,  tobetituHng : 

^  «.  Un  «, ,  (18) 

where  «,  is  the  phase  angle  of  the  rotor  impedance,  it  is : 

or: 

O0«(o, — ib)  — — ifl.  (14) 

That  is: 

At  giyen  brush  angle  »,  a  value  of  secomlar;  impresseS  e.m.f ; 
cE^,  exists,  which  makes  the  motor  tend  to  synchronize  at  no  load, 
and: 

At  given  rotor  impressed  e.m.f.;  cE^,  a  brush  angle  <•  exists, 
which  makes  the  motor  synchronize  at  no  load. 

Since  r^  is  usnaU;  vei;  mudi  smalls  than  <i,  if  c  is  not  verj 
large,  it  is: 

COB   (a  —  «)=<>, 
hence: 

«=90''— 0,  ,  (15) 

That  is,  if  the  brush  angle  «  is  complimentary  to  the  phase 
angle  of  the  self-inductiTe  rotor  impedance  «,  the  motOT  tends 
toward  approximate  synchronism  at  no  load. 

The  rotor  current: 

1  —  K       "Z+ejZ+Zo) 
*        "iZZ^+ZZi+ZoZi 
becomes  zero,  if: 

or,  since  Zo  is  small  compared  with  Z,  approxinately: 

c=  —  *«=  —  g  (cos •  +  y  8in  ") 
hoice,  resolved; 

c  =  —  8  cos  • 

o  =  s  sin  m 
hence: 

-=(r  } 

c  =  ~,  }("> 

That  fa,  the  rotor  current  can  become  zero  only  if  the  brushes  are 
set  in  line  with  the  stator  circuit  or  without  shift,  and  in  this  case 
the  lotor  currait,  and  therewith  the  output  of  the  motor,  becomes 
zero  at  the  slip   «= — c 
Vol.  m  —  7 
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Hence  snch  a  motor  giTca  a  characteristic  curve  very  Bimilar  to 
that  of  the  polyphase  induction  motor,  except  that  the  etator  tends 
not  toward  Byuchrouism  but  toward  a  defLuite  speed  equal  to 
(1  +  c)  times  BynchTomsm. 

The  speed  of  such  a  polyphase  motor  with  commutator  can, 
therefore,  be  varied  from  synchronism  by  the  insertion  of  an  e.m.f. 
in  the  rotor  circuit,  and  the  percentage  of  variation  is  the  same 
as  the  ratio  of  the  impreeeed  motor  e.m.f.  to  the  impressed  etator 
e.m.f.  A  rotor  e.m.f.  in  opposition  to  the  stator  e.m.f.  reduces, 
iu  phase  with  the  stator  e.m.f.  increases  the  free  running  speed 
of  the  motor.  In  the  former  case  the  rotor  impressed  e.m.f.  is 
in  opposition  to  the  rotor  current,  that  is  the  rotor  returns  power 
into  the  system  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  speed  is  reduced, 
and  the  speed  variation,  therefore,  occurs  without  loss  of  efficiency, 
and  is  similar  in  its  character  to  the  speed  control  of  a  direct-cur- 
rent shunt  motor  by  varying  the  ratio  between  the  e.m.f.  im- 
pressed upon  the  armature  and  that  impressed  upon  the  field. 

Substituting  in  the  equations: 


s  -|-  c  = 


(17) 

(18) 
(19) 


{»ZZ<.+  ZZx-VZoZ,f  *    ' 

These  equations  are  very  similar  to  the  polyphase  induction  motor 
equations. 

The  stator  current: 

7  -  w     'Z+Zx  +  icZ      . 
""'^BZZo  +  ZZi  +  ZoZi 
can  be  resolved  into  a  component: 

j,-P  oZ  +  Z,  , 

^"-'^^ZZo+ZZ^+Z.Zx  *"* 

which  docs  not  contain  c,  and  is  the  same  value  as  the  primary  cur- 
rent of  the  polyphase  induction  motor,  an.d  a  component: 

^""^^UzZo+ZZx+ZoZi  ***** 
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fieaoMng  V*f  it  aseniDes  the  form: 

=  c^AifXM  a ^  Aifon  u) — j  {Ai^a  m — ^]0o§  *)l 
Hence,  by  choosing: 

^1  COB  a>   -j~  '^1  Bin  » a-  O 

or: 

tan-=— 4^  (23) 


__      ,  , Jo  zEo 


,M 


Hence  this  component  can,  by  choosing  ■>,  be  made  wattless, 
and  by  choosisg  c,  any  desired  positive  or  negative,  that  is  lagging 
or  leading  value,  can  be  given  to  it.  The  ■wattleea  lagging  com- 
ponent of  Jo  ^^^1  therefore,  be  compensated  by  a  leading  value  of 
7,",  that  is  nnity  power  factor  produced,  or  overcompensated,  that 
it  the  main  current  made  leading. 

If: 

p,  =  ;,'+, V, 

c=  -^[»ZZo  +  ZZv+Z,>Zi'\  (M) 

gives  nnity  power  factor,  higher  valnea  of  c  give  leading,  loww 
lagging  current,  and  by  varying  c,  a  phase  cbaracteriBtic  of  the 
polyphase  shunt  motor  can  be  produced,  closely  reeembling  the 
A'-abaped  phase  characteristic  of  the  synchronous  motor  produced 
by  varying  its  field  excitation. 

Such  phase  characteristics  of  polyphase  shunt  motors  have 
been  observed. 

In  the  exact  predetenninalion  of  the  characteristics  of  such  a 
motor,  the  effect  of  the  short-circuit  current  nnder  the  brushes  has 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  however.  When  a  commutator  is 
u^,  by  the  passage  of  the  brushes  from  segment  to  segment  coils 
are  ahort^eircuited.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  circuits  con- 
f^idered  above,  a  closed  circuit  on  the  rotor  has  to  be  introduced  in 
the  equations  for  every  set  of  brushes.  Beduced  to  the  stator 
circuit  by  the  ratio  of  turns,  the  self-inductive  impedance  of  the 
Bhort-circuit  under  the  brushes  is  very  high,  the  current,  therefore, 
small,  but  still  sufBcient  to  noticeably  aSect  the  motor  character- 
utics,  at  least  at  certain  speeds.    Since,  however,  this  phenomenon 
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will  be  considered  in  the  cbapters  on  the  eingle^phase  series  and 
repulsion  motois,  it  may  be  omitted  here. 

(5)  Polyphase  Series  Motor. 

If  in  a  polyphase  commutator  motor  Ulc  rotor  circuita 
are  connected  in  series  to  the  etator  circait«,  entirely  differ- 
ent char act^ria  ties  result,  and  the  motor  no  more  taids  to 
synchronise,  as  the  induction  motor  with  short-circuited  sec- 
ondary, nor  approaches  a  definite  speed  at  no  load,  as  a  ahnnt 
motor,  but  with  decreasing  load  the  speed  iDcieases  indpfi- 
uitely.  In  short,  the  motor  has  similar  characteristics  as  the 
direct-cnrrent  series  motor.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  folloving  in- 
vestigations  of  single-phase  alternating-cnrrent  motors,  we  may 
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annme  the  stator  reduced  to  the  rotor  by  the  ratio  of  effective 
turns. 

Let  then,  in  the  motor  shown  diagrammatically  in  ]BHg.  8 : 

E^  and  jS^,  I„  and  ;/„,  Z,  =impressed  e,m.f'8.,  currents  and  self- 
inductive  impedance  of  atator  circuits,  assumed  as  two-phaae,  and 
reduced  to  the  rotor  circuita  by  the  ratio  of  efifective  tuma,  c, 

E^  and  jE^,  7,  and  jli,  Z^  =  impressed  e.m.f 's.  currents  and 
self-inductive  impedance  of  rotor  circuits, 

Z  =  mutual-inductance  impedance, 

a  ^  speed  and :  «  =  1  —  a  =  slip, 

"'  =  bruBli  angle, 

c  =  ratio  of  effective  etator  turns  to  rotor  tnms. 
If  then: 
E  and  jE  =  impressed  e.m.fB.,  /  and  //  =  currents  of  motor,  it  is : 

h=i  (1) 

I,  =  cl  (S) 
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eB^  +  E,  =  E  (8) 

and,  sUtor: 

£,  =  Z,  /,  +  /  (/«  — J,  eoB«»+j7,  Bin  «)■  (4) 

rotor: 

E,  =  Z^I^  +  Z  (/i  — /,cofl«  — ;7,eiii<«) +;flZ  07.+ 
/,ein  « — ;7|,  eo8  <")  (5) 

and,  e.in.f .  of  rotation : 

E,^  =  jaZ  (j7,  +  7,  siuu.  — ;7,  C08O.)  (6) 

■Substituting  (1),  (S)  in  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (4),  (5)  in  (3),  gives: 

^  i<? Zo  +  Zi)  +  Z{1  +  <^—  ic  ooiu)  +  a Z  {ov—  1)  ^'* 
where: 

» :~ooB  »  +y  un  w  (8) 

end: 

Ei_        og.g(g*-1) .  . 

■^       ^Z„  +  2,)  =  2tl  +  c'-2coo8<«j+aZ{c*-l)  ^"' 
and  the  power  output : 
P=/E^KIX 
„ o  a*  jc  (r  00^  "  +  a  ain  »)  — f-( 

[(C»2„  +  Z,)  +  Z(l+C'  — )ICOOB«)  +  «Z(<!»-I)]*^*"^ 

For :  c  =  1,  or  equal  number  of  effective  turns  in  stator  and  rotor, 
it  is: 


(II) 

"[Z.+  Z, +  »Z(i— «»")  +  <iZ(«-)7  '"' 

The  characteriBtica  of  this  motor  entirely  vary  with  a  ehange  of 


Z.+ Zi  +  22  (I  — oo« -)  +  oZ  («  —  1) 
g  ea  (r  ooa  lu  +  a)  Eig  m  —  r) 


r^H —  ,  hence  conaiderable. 

Some   brush  angles  give  positive  J*:  motor,  others  negative  J': 
generator. 
SabBtitating  in  (7)  for  Z,  etc.,  it  is : 


i-= 


^<^r„  +  »-, +  r(l  +<?'  — 2  oco»<u)  +  li  lc(r  coBic  +  as  UD  «•) 
—  r)t— ^■|c*a!o+«i +  «('+<'"  — S  coos «•)  + a  (c(a!coa<i. 
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bence  the  angle  of  lag  of  the  cnrreDt  input  behind  the  imprewed 
eju-f.  ie  pven  by: 

^<? x„  +  xx  +  X  (\  +<^  —  8  c  ooa  a*)  +  a  {ex  ooa  ■  —  r 
^~<?  T„     +  ri  +  r  (1  +  c*  —  a  c  OOB  ")  +  a  {ii\r  ooa  »  +  OS 

In  snch  a  motor,  bj  choosing  •  and  e,  appropriately  nni^r  power 
factor  or  leading  current  aa  well  as  lagging  current  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  limits  of  this  paper,  however,  do  not  permit  a  further 
discuesion  of  the  very  intGregting  characteristics  derived  by  choosing 
different  values  of  c  and  « in  polyphase  as  well  as  single-phase  shunt 
and  series  motora,  and  an  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  short- 
circuit  current  under  the  commutator  brushes. 


ma.  s. 

As  instance  aa  shown  in  Fig,  9,  with  the  speed  as  abscisss,  and 
values  from  standstill  to  over  double  synchronous  speed,  the  char- 
acteristic curves  of  a  polyphase  seiies  motor  of  the  constants: 

e=640  volts 

Z  =  l  — 10/  ohms 

Z,  =  Z,  =  .l  — .3;  ohmB 


w^  37*  (sin  oi  ^  .6 ;  cos  oj 


..8) 
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/  — - 


040 


l.fl  +  ft.8a)— ^(4.6  — S.ea)         *^ 

p      *9'!8a 

(.i  +  fi.Ba,'  +  (4.6  —  a.iK»)* 

A«  seeo,  the  motor  characteristica  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
direet-ctirrent  aeries  motor :  very  high  torque  in  Btarting  and  at  low 
speed,  and  a  speed,  which  increaaeg  indefinitely  with  the  decrease 
pf  toad.  That  is  the  curves  are  entirely  different  from  those  of 
the  induction  motors  shown  in  the  preceding.  The  power  factor 
is  very  high,  much  higher  than  in  induction  motors,  and  becomes 
unity  at  the  speed:  a  =1.1?,  or  about  one  three-quarter  syn- 
chronous speed. 

IV. 

Sinole-Phabb  Couhuiaior  Motors. 

In  polyphase  motors  and  motors  of  similar  type  a  distributed 
rotor  and  stator  winding  is  used,  that  is  a  structure  having  uniform 
magnetic  reluctance  and  thus  exciting  impedance  in  all  directions, 
and  a  polar  construction  of  the  stator  winding  results  in  lower 
power  factor,  and  thus  is  permissible  only  in  very  small  motors 
—  as  fan  motors,  etc.  In  direct-current  motors  a  polar  construct 
lion  of  the  stator  is  almost  exclueively  used,  that  is  a  construction 
in  which  the  reluctance  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  Seld,  which 
produces  the  e.m.f.  of  rotation,  is  very  much  smaller  than  in  the 
direction  at  right  angles  thereto.  In  single-phase  alternating  com- 
mutator motors  (as  series  motors,  repulsion  motors,  etc)  both 
stator  constructions  may  be  used,  and  in  the  most  general  case 
we  must,  therefore,  assume  the  magnetic  reluctance  and  so  the 
exciting  impedance  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  rotor  cir^ 
cnits  Z'  as  different  from  the  exciting  impedance  Z  at  right  angles 
to  this  axis.  When  different,  the  latter  Z  is  usually  far  larger  than 
the  former  Z',  since  Z  is  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  ffux  which 
produces  the  e.m.f.  of  rotation,  that  is  corresponds  to  the  field 
excltafaon,  while  in  the  direction  of  Z'  energy  transfer  between 
fltator  and  rotor,  or  compensation  of  rotor  reaction  takea  place, 
but  magnetic  flux  in  the  direction  Z'  does  not  produce  e.m.f.  and 
thereby  power  by  the  rotation  of  the  motor. 

The  stator  winding  can,  therefore,  be  considered  as  consisHng 
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of  two  components,  or  m&y  be  constructed  of  two  Beparate  circoits, 
in  the  directions  in  line  and  at  right  anglee  to  tlie  rotor  winding, 
which  circuits  ma;  be  connected  in  series  or  ener^zed  Id  any 
other  manner,  as,  for  instance,  by  exciting  one  by  tbe  impressed 
e.m.f.,  short-circuiting  the  other  upon  itself,  etc.  With  a  com- 
pletely distributed  winding  and  an  angle  <»  between  the  asee  of  the 
Etator  and  tbe  rotor  circuits  (the  angle  of  brush  position),  the 
exciting  or  magnetizing  component  of  tbe  stator  winding  is  1^ 
sin  w,  the  compensating  or  power  traneferring  component  /^  cos  •• 
if  I^=  stator  current,  as  shown  in  diagram  Fig.  10.  When  using 
separate  circuits  for  the  two  stator  components,  they  can  even 
magnetically  be  arranged  differently,  as,  for  iustaoce,  a  unitooth 
or  polar  arrang«nent  chosen  for  tbe  field  exciting  circuit,  a  dia- 


W?... 


Fia.  11. —  Sinoix-PHABI 


tributed  winding  for  tbe  compensating  circuit.  In  this  case  ob- 
viously, when  reducing  all  circuits  to  each  other  by  the  ratio  of 
effective  turns,  the  resultant  rector  of  tbe  distributed  winding  baa 
to  be  used. 

As  limit  case,  with  zero  compensating  winding,  appears  tbe 
plain  uncompensated  series  motor,  consisting  of  a  polar  field  ex- 
citing circuit  and  an  armature  with  brushes  at  the  neutral  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  field,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11 ;  as  a  further  limit 
case,  a  motor  with  zero  field  exciting  winding  on  the  stator  and 
excitation  of  the  rotot  by  a  second  system  of  brushes  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  or  power  brushes,  as  shown  diagrammatically 
in  Fig.  12. 

In  alternating-current  commutator  motors,  especially  of  the 
single-phase  type,  the  short-circuit  current  in  the  coils  under  the 
brushes  during  commutation  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
While  with  numerous  commutator  segments,  carbon  brushes  and 
possibly   an   additiimal   redstance  in   the   commutator  leads,   as 
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occasionally  used  Id  such  motors,  theee  short-circnit  curreata  may 
be  moderate  the;  still  are  sufficieot  to  noticeably  affect  the  con- 
slaiitB  of  the  motor,  especially  at  high  speeds,  where  the  main 
corrent  is  small,  and  at  standstill,  where  the  main  magnetic  flux 
is  very  larg&     Furthermore,  the  character  of  the  oommatatioQ  of 


Vm.    12. —  WiRTKB-ElCHBEBO-LA'rotlX    VOTDIL 


the  motor,  and,  therefore,  its  operatiTcneaa,  depends  upon  these 
enrrents.  An  ezcessive  short-circnit  current  gives  destructive  spark- 
ing, while  zero  ahort-cixcuit  current  would  be  conducive  to  perfect 
commutation.  In  comparing  different  types  of  snch  motors,  the 
investigation  of  the  short-circuit  current  under  the  brushes  is, 
therefore,  of  fundamental  practical  importance. 

In  its  most  general  form,  the  single-phase  commutator  motor 
can  thus  he  represented  diagrammatically  by  Fig.  13. 


^ 


Let:  B,,  I^.  2'oF=  impressed  e.m.f.  current  and  self-inductiTe 
impedance  of  magnetizing  or  exciter  circuit  of  stator  (firid  coils), 
reduced  to  the  rotor  energy  circuit  by  the  ratio  of  effective  turns  c, 

£„  /,,  Zi  =  impressed  e.m.f.,  current  and  self-indnctive  imped- 
ance of  rotor  energy  circuit  (or  circuit  at  right  angles  to  la), 

Ef,  J„  2g=  impressed  e.m.f .,  current  and  self-inductive  imped- 
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ancti  of  stator  compenaating  circuit  (or  circuit  parallel  to  I^;  the 
"cro8B-coil"  of  the  Eickemeyer  motor),  reduced  to  the  rotor  cir- 
cuit by  the  ratio  of  effective  turns  bj 

S^  /„  Zj=  ImpreeBed  e.m.f.,  current  and  eelf-inductive  im- 
pedance of  the  exciting  circuit  of  the  rotor,  or  circuit  parallel  to  /,„. 
/«,  Zf=s  current  and  self -inductive  impedance  of  the  ahort-circuit 
under  the  brushes  /„  reduced  to  the  rotor  circuit, 

^u  2f=^  current  and  Belf-inductive  impedance  of  the  short- 
circuit  under  the  brushes  I^  reduced  to  the  rotor  circuit, 

Z  ^  mutual  impedance  of  field  excitation,  that  is  in  the  direction 
of  Zo,  7«  7„ 

Z' =3  mutual  impedance  of  armature  reaction,  that  is^  in  the 
direction  of  7„  I^  /,. 

Z'  Qsuallj  either  equals  Z,  or  is  much  smaller  than  2, 
/«  and  7,  are  very  small,  Z^  and  Z^  very  large  quantities. 
Let:    a  =  speed,  as  fraction  of  synchronism. 
The  equations  of  the  six  clrctiits  now  are : 

S^ZJ,+  Z  (/.+  7.-7,).  (1) 

E,=  ZJ^+ZUIr+h—It)+}aZ  (7,+  7,— 7J       (3) 
S^ZJt+Z^  (/,_/,_7^).  (3) 

E^ZJt+Z  (7,-f-J„— 7,)+;cZ'(7j— 7,— 7„).      (4> 
0  =ZJt+Z  {I^~I^— !,)-{- j a Z^  (7,4.7,_7j).      (5> 
0=Z,It+Z^{I,-^I,—  I,)-{-}aZ  (7,+  !,— 7.).       (6) 
Substituting : 
Z^/Z  ^  A,  where  A  =  l  with  a  motor  of  uniform  reluct- 
ance, (7) 

where  i^  and  ^  are  small  quantities,  and  suppressing  terms  of 
secondary  order,  equations  (5)  and  (6)  give: 

I,=itUl3-A)-jaA{I^  +  I^)\  (10) 

Substituting  (9)  and  (10)  into  (1),  (S),  (3),  (4),  gives  four 
equations  containing  the  eight  quantities :  Ea,  E„  E^,  E^  I^,  Ii, 
/j,  Ig,  requiring  four  further  conditions  to  be  given,  which  are  the 
conditions  of  operation  of  the  four  circuits,  and  distinguish  the 
different  types  or  modifications  of  such  single-phase  altematiDg- 
current  motors. 

Some  of  the  types  under  practical  considerations  at  present  are: 
(1.)  Series  Motor: 

E  =  cE^+  £,;  7,r=  c7i;  7^=  o;  7,=  o. 
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(2.)  CompenBated  Series  Motor  (Eickemcyer  Motor), 
(a.)  direct  compensatioii : 

E  =  cE^+  E^+  bE,;  /,=  cl^;  /,=  bl^j  I,=  q, 
(b.)   inductive  compemation : 

E=cE,-\-E^;  Ei=o;  If=el^;  /,=  o. 
(3.)  Bepulsion  Motor  (Thomson  Motor) : 

E  =  cEt+  bE^;  Ei'=o;  clr=  bl^ ;  /,=  o. 
(4.)   Compensated    Bepulsion    Motor    (Wister-Eichberg-Latonr 
Motor) : 

E  =  iEt+  fE^;  E^=  o;  I^=  o;  11^=  fl^. 
(S.)   Inverted  Series  Motor: 

E  =  E,+  IE^+  fE^;  Ir=  o;  Ii=  U^ ;  /,=  //.. 
(6.)  Inverted  Bepulsion  Motor: 

E  =  E^j  cE„+  hEf=  o;  cl^=  6J,;  J,=o. 
(7.)  Induced  Series  Motor: 

E  =  E^;  ^,+  cE^=o;  clt=l^;  J,=  o. 
T^pea  (4.)  and  (5.)  have  two  sets  of  brushes  on  the  rotor. 
In  types  (3.)  and  (7.),  the  rotor  is  not  connected  to  the  estx-mal 
or  supply  circuit,  and  its  voltage  can,  therefore,  be  chosen  inde- 
pendent of  the  supply  voltage;  in  type  (4.),  by  feeding  circuit  E, 
ttirough  transformer,  the  same  may  be  secured. 

Frequently  in  motors  of  uniform  reluctance :  Z^=  Z,  as  the  two 
Btator  circuits  7«  and  /,  the  two  parte  of  the  same  uniformly  dis- 
tributed circuit  are  used,  and  then  c/&  =  tan  at,  where  <u=  angle 
of  brush  shift. 

Only  a  few  of  the  more  important  types  can  be  discussed  in  the 
following: 

(1.)   SingU-phaae  Series  Motor. 

The  plain  or  uncompensated  single-phase  series  motor  is  usually 
designed  with  definite  field  poles,  similar  to  the  direct-current 
series  motor  (only  that  the  field  is  laminated  also).  The  object 
of  ike  polar  construction  is  to  secure  as  low  a  value  of  Z*  and  as 
high  a  value  of  Z  as  possible,  so  as  to  reduce  the  armature  self- 
induction  which  is  not  compensated,  and  secure  a  fair  power  factor. 

Let  then,  in  the  motor  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  14: 

£^impreased  ejn.f.,  7  =  current,  erratic  of  effective  field 
terns  to  effective  armature  turns ; 

■Eo,  7o,  Zo,  Z  =  impressed  e.m.f.,- current,  self-inductive  and 
mutual-inductive  impedance  of  field  circuit,  reduced  to  armature 
circuit; 
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E^,  lyj  Zu  2*=impre8aed  e.m.f.,  current,  self-inductive  aod 
mntual-inductiTe  impedaoce  of  armature  circuit; 

I^,  Z(=  current  and  self -inductive  impedanoe  of  the  short-cir 
coit  under  the  brush,  reduced  to  the  armatore  circuit. 


FlO.    14. SlHaU-PBABX    SERIES    MOTOK. 


•=Bp«ed. 

Z/Z,=  i-K-jl,  Z'/Z.  —  '-'-k'-iW 

It  u  then: 

E  =  cE,+  E, 

m 

Ii=cl 

m 

1,=  1 

m 

E.=  Z. /.+  Z  (7.-7.) 

w 

E,=  Z,I,+  Z'I,+  iaZ  (7.-7.) 

(5) 

O^Z.  7.+  z  (I,—  7.)  +  ;«Z'  7, 

(6) 

Hence: 

I,~HXo~Jai') 

m 

«■  (Z  +  Z.)  +  ^Z'  +  Z.)  +>acZ— Z  (c  +J<1)  (ol-ja») 

<fZ,+  Z,  +  Z'  +  Zlp  +j<')  (0(1  -  J)  +j«i')  " 

Or,  denoting: 


D  =  c-Z,+  Z,+  Z'+Z    (c+ /»)(.(! -i)+iai') 

(9) 

-5 

(10) 

J        EUc-Jal<) 
*                  D 

(") 

The  e.m.f.  of  rotation  of  the  main  circuit  is: 

*,'=,<.Z(7.— 7.) 

i«!Z£(l-l+jii') 

(IS) 

2) 

,=  b,GoQgle 
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of  the  shortKiircnit  vcder  Uie  brush: 

The  power  output  of  the  motor  iB  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  power 
of  the  maiu  rotor  circuit,  and  that  of  the  short-circuit  uudcr  the 
brueh,  hence  ia; 

-^j/iZ(I-)-h^'),l/'+//Z,',i-^'/'    [ 
-  ^  I  /JZAfl-m  i,  !/■  -j/ZJ'  ,1/"  +/iZ' ,  V  - 

f/z.,../.  } 

and  smce: 

/)Z,  v=» 

/;Z',J/'=a:'i,-r'J, 
it  i«: 

(r+r')J,>_2(. -«■);,■)[  (U) 

and  the  torque : 

In  the  equation  of  the  current  (8), 
^  {Za+ .?)  is  the  tfital  impedance  of  the  field, 
Zt+  Z^  is  the  total  impedance  of  the  armature,  hence: 
c=  (Zn4-  ■2)  +  {'Z'i+  2*)  ia  the  total  impedance  of  the  motor,  cor- 
responding to  the  e.m.f.  consumed  by  the  effective  resistance  and 
the  self-induction  of  fidd  and  armature, 

jacZ  corresponds  to  the  e.m.f.  of  rotation,  or  the  mechanical  vork 
done  b;  the  motor,  and 

Z  {c  +  ja)  {cX — /a-l')  is- the  effect  of  the  short-circnit  current 
under  the  commutator  brush. 
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Neglecting  the  short-circuit  correiit  of  conunatation,  as  of 
secondarj  order,  it  is: 


^(Z+Z^)+(Z'  +Zi  )+JitZ 


-{x'+Xi)  — ifcjrj.  J 


j<!»{r+ro)+(r'+r,)+aca!t-^-)^(!H-a=o)+l«' 

(18)' 

hence,  the  angle  of  lag  of  the  current  I  behind  the  impreBsed  e.Qi.f. 
E  IB  giveo  by: 

With  increasing  ppeed  a,  the  numerator  decreases,  the  denomina- 
tor incteasee,  hence  the  angle  of  lag  ^  decreases  and  the  power 
factor  coe  ^  increases. 

The  power  factor  of  the  motor  becomes  unit;,  or  ^  =  o^  at  tha 


^<?(as+x^)+{x^+x,} 


(18) 


That  is  at  some  very  high  speed  the  power. factor  of  the  single- 
phase  alternating-current  series  motor,  even  if  not  compensated, 
would  become  unity,  if  there  were  Bo  commutation  losses. 

On  first  sight  this  is  unexpected,  since  even  assuming  the  arma- 
ture as  entirely  non-inductive,  in  addition  to  the  e.m.f.  induced 
in  the  armature  by  the  rotation  through  the  alternating  magnetic 
field,  and  in  phase  thereto,  in  the  field  coils  a  quadrature  e.m.f. 
must  be  induced  by  the  same  magnetic  fiux,  and  while  the  former 
increases  relatively  to  the  latter  with  the  speed,  the  quadrature 
c.m.f.  obviously  never  can  become  zero. 

The  explanation  is  found  in  the  following:  In  equation  (17) 
the  denominator  contains  the  effective  exciting  resistances  r  aa 
factor,  which  representa  the  hysteretic  loss  in  the  motor,  and  if 
r^o,  or  no  hysterc-sis  loss,  trnify  power  factor  would  be  reached 
only  at  infinite  speed.  Due  to  the  hysteresis  loss  in  the  alternat- 
ing magnetic  field,  when  considering  equivalent  sine  waves,  the 
magnetic  flux  lags  behind  the  magnetizing  current  by  the  angle  of 
hysteretic  lag  a,  and  the  e.m.f.  of  rotation,  which  is  in  phase  with 
the  magnetic  flux,  therefore,  lags  behind  the  current,  that  is  the 
current  leads  the  e.m.f.  of  rotation,  and  so  at  a  certain  definite 
speed  compensation  for  the  lag  due  to  the  e.m.f.  of  self-induction 
in  the  motor  takes  place  by  the  lead  of  the  e.m.f.  of  rotation  ahead 
of  the  magnetizing  current,  which  in  this  case  is  the  main  current 
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of  the  motor.  This  feature  is  found  in  nearly  all  types  of  single- 
phase  Gommatator  motors,  that  is  at  a  certain  high  speed,  when 
neglectiiig  commutation  losses,  the  current  ia  in  phase  with  the 
impressed  e.in.f.  (and  at  atill  higher  speed  leading),  and  when 
considering  equivalent  sine  waves  the  power  factor  is  unity.  Con- 
sidering the  actual  wave  shape,  however,  there  remains  a  wattleea 
component  which  represents  the  wave-shape  distortion  caused  by 
the  hysteretic  cycle  of  the  magnetic  field.  It  also  follows  that  in 
all  snch  single-phase  commntator  motors  a  certain  wave-shape  dis- 
tortion moat  take  place,  since  the  e.m.f .  of  rotation  is  of  the  same 
wave  shape  as  the  magnetic  field  flux,  hut  the  magnetic  field  flux 
and  the  current  differ  in  wave  shape  by  the  wave-shape  distortion 
rqiresented  in  the  hysteretic  cycle  of  the  magnetic  structure. 

At  given  speed  a,  the  power  factor  is  a  maximum  for  that  value 
of  e,  where : 


^ 


(tan  f>) «  o 


subetitnting   (17),  and   suppressing  quantities  of  higher  order, 
this  gives; 

' — 5? — +y — ? —  +[  «^ 

or  approximately,  for  higher  speeds  a : 


0— y^a^j'+'E  (80) 


Since  Z^<.Z,  condition  of  good  power  factor  of  an  uncompen- 
sated single-phase  series  motor  ia:  c<l,  that  is,  low  field  excita- 
tion and  high  armature  reaction.  Let,  for  instance,  Z^l  — 10/, 
Z^=  .Z5  —  Z.5j,  it  is:  o«=.5,  or  the  number  of  effective  arma- 
ture turns  equals  twice  the  number  of  effective  field  turns. 

As  an  instance  are  shown,  in  Fig.  15,  with  the  speed  a  as  ab- 
ecissse,  and  for  values  up  to  above  double  synchronism,  the  char- 
acteristic carves  of  a  single-phase  aeries  motor  of  the  constants: 

c  ^  800  volts. 

Z^l  — 10;  ohms 

Z*=.25^2.5j  ohms 

Zt=  .1  —  .8/  ohms 

Z,=  A  — 1.2/  ohms 

Zt=30  —  30;  ohms,  hence:.l=.18  —  .15;;  ^'=,04.'! —.038/ 

«  =  .5 
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I— 


{1.08  +  4.97a +  .8«a»  J— >  (6.19 — •So  — .4»a»J 


i>«_ 


^  840a  f4.88  +  Ma\ 

'  (l.OB  +  4.S7a  +  .86c»  )*  +  (6.10— .«'»a— .4««i* )' 
As  seen,  at  very  high  speeds,  pover  factor  p  and  eflSciency  y  Teach 
very  good  values. 

The  curves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  dii«ct-current  series  motor, 
except  that  with  increasing  speed,  cnnen^  torque  and  power  fall 
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off  rather  slower,  that  is,  the  motor  tends  more  toward  racing  at 
light  load. 

(2)  Compensated  Series  Motor  {EicJeemeyer  Motor), 

To  secure  good  power  factor?  in  a  single-phase  series  motor,  n 
low  field  self -inductance,  that  is  low  number  of  field  exciting  tarns, 
is  necessary,  and,  therefore,  a  high  number  of  armature  turns,  to 
get  the  required  output.  lucreasing  the  ratio  of  the  armature  re- 
action to  field  excitation,  a  limit  is  reached,  where  the  increase 
of  armature  self-inductance  overh.iilances  the  decrease  of  field  in- 
ductance, and  the  power  factor  again  decreases.  In  the  preceding 
instance  shown  in  Fig.  15  this  limit  is  reached  at  an  armature 
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leaction  equal  to  about  twice  the  field  excitation,  and  at  this  pro- 
portion the  power  factor  is  highest,  but  still  rather  poot  at  bw 
and  moderate  speeds.  Better  proportions  may  possibly  be  reached 
by  different  design,  but  in  this  feature  the  limitation  of  the  plain 
eeries  motor  is  found :  in  the  limited  armature  reaction  penmssible 
by  armature  self-induction.  By  compensating  for  the  armature  re- 
action and  BO  more  or  less  completely  neutralizing  its  self-induction, 
a  higher  ratio  of  armature  reaction  to  field  excitation  and  so  better 
pover  factors  may  be  secured.  The  armature  self-induction  is  com- 
pensated by  surrounding  the  armature  by  a  stationary  circuit, 
through  which  a  current  passes  in  opposite  direction  to  the  current 
in  the  armature.  This  compensating  circuit  may  either  be  energized 
by  the  main  current  in  series  to  the  armature,  or  by  a  secondaiy  cur- 
rent, by  closing  it  upon  itself  in  short-circuit.  The  compensated 
series  motor  then  contains  a  field  exciting  coil  in  quadrature  posi- 
tion to  the  armature  circuit  and  a  compengating  coil  in  line  with 
the  armature  circuit.  The  field  may  be  a  polar  structure  as  in  the 
Eickemeyer  motor  of  1890,  or  a  distributed  winding.  The  com- 
pensating circuit  preferably  has  a  distributed  winding,  since  it 
should  neutralize  the  distributed  armature  winding.  Frequently 
in  such  motors  a  uniformly  distributed  stator  winding  is  used,  of 
which  one  section  is  used  for  field  excitation,  the  other  for  com- 
pensation, by  using  either  separate  coils,  or  the  same  coil,  tapping 
into  it  at  an  angle  a  with  the  direction  of  the  rotor  circuit. 

When  compensating  by  passing  the  main  current  through  the 
compensating  circuit  in  series  to  the  armature  circuit,  by  choosing 
the  number  of  turns  of  the  compensating  circuit,  under-compensa- 
tion,  or  orercompensation,  or  complete  compensation  can  be 
eecured.  Complete  compensation  obviouely  gives  the  beet  power  _ 
factor.  Some  valoable  features,  however,  are  produced  by  over- 
compensation. 

When  compensating^  by  closing  the  compensating  circuit  upon 
itself,  as  secondary  short-circuit,  the  compensation  necessarily  is 
always  approximately  complete. 

(fl)  Directly  Compensated  Motor. 
Let  in  the  motor  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  16: 
B  =  impressed  e.m.f .,  I  =  current  of  the  motor, 
£„  7„  Z,i=  impressed  e.m.f.,  current  and  seif-inducliYe  im- 
pedance of  field  exciting  circuit,  reduced  to  the  armature  circnit 
by  the  ratio  c  of  effective  field  tonu  to  effective  armature  turns. 
Vol.  ni~~8 
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E^  7„  Z^=  impreBBed  e.m.f.,  cnmot  and  self-mdiictiTe  im- 
pedance of  armature  circnit, 

Et,  It,  Z„=  impressed  ejn.f.,  current  and  eelf-inductire  imped- 
ance of  (stationary)  compensating  circuit,  reduced  to  the  arma- 
ture circuit  by  the  ratio  of  effective  turns  6, 

7«,  Zr=  current  and  self-indnctive  impedance  of  the  short-cir- 
cuit under  the  commutator  brush,  reduced  to  the  armature  circuity 


no.   10. liSOZXllZTEX   HOTOI  DISnTT   OOUPK 

Z^  mutual-inductive  impedimce,  constant  in 

nATTOIT. 

all  directions, 

o  =  Bpeed. 
It  is  then: 

E  =  E^+cE,+  iE, 
Kcld  circuit: 

(1) 
(«) 

(3) 
(*) 

Ei=Z,h+Z(I,-I,) 
Compensating  drcuit: 

E^z,i,+  z(i,-r,) 

Armature  circuit: 

(5) 

(6) 

E,=  ZJ,+  Z{I,-I,)+}aZiI^I,y 
Brush  short-circuit: 

m 

o=Z,I,+  Z  (7.— /.)+;aZ(J,— /,) 
Herefrom  follows: 

(8) 

=  ici  approximately 

(9) 
(10) 
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■  )«,Zo  +  Zi  +  *'Z.  +  Z(l-Vl  +  eZ(«+»(>-')  '"' 


J> 


(U) 


where: 
D  =  { c-Z,+Z,+fZ,+Z{l  —  6)'  (  +cZ(c+;a).(l-i)    (13) 
Short-drciiit  current  under  brashes: 

r_  iEU-Jail-i)\  (,4, 

2) 

ejcf.  of  rotation  of  main  arniatnre  circuit: 

e.m.f.  of  rotation  of  bmah  short^rcuit: 

Fover  ontpnt: 
--^{/iZ(l-i),  l/'+/jZ(l-t),lf\ 


Torque: 


^'-wl'-'^'-*'-*^-^' 


{18) 


(19) 


In  the  equation  of  the  current,  (11),  ^{Z^+Z)  is  the  total 
impedance  of  the  field,  ft'Z,  is  the  total  impedance  of  the  compen- 
sating circuit,  Z,+  Z(l  —  6)*  ia  the  total  impedance  of  the  arma- 
tore,  the  component  Z(l  —  b)*  being  dne  to  incomplete  compen- 
sation.   In  the  nncompensated  motor  on  its  place  stands  Z^. 

Neglecting  the  effect  of  the  ehort-circuit  under  the  brush  in 
equation  (11),  and  substituting  for  Z,  etc.,  it  is: 

,     ^ 

'      '^  «■(■■.+»■)+  yr,  +  r,  +  (I  —  «.''■  +  »»  ^  —J{  c-jn,  +  ») 
+  i»ai+iB,  +  {l  — *J'a!  — OCT  y  (ao) 
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hence  the  angle  of  lag  of  the  motor : 

«!'ta,+g)  +  ya!,+a!t+(l— ft)'ic— acr  .... 

'  «^(ro+r)-|-iS+r.+(l_A)V+««  ^    ' 

^^0,  that  is,  unity  power  factor  is  reached  at  the  speed: 
^^c'^a^,-H»!)+Wc+«,+(i-ft)'ie  ^„^ 

The  explanation  hereof  is  the  aarae  as  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  term  (1  — h)*  Z  disappears,  that  is,  complete  compenaation 
takes  place  for :    h  =  1. 
Snbfititating  h  =  l,  gives : 

E  

<?{Xo  +  el  +  ■»!  +  »!  —  «<=*■ 
'^'~e»(r<,  +  r)  +  H  +  r,  +  «a 

At  given  speed  a,  tiie  pover  factor  is  a  maximum,  that  is,  ^  a 
minimum,  for  the  valae  of  c,  where : 

—  (tai,,)-o 

this  gives : 


or  approximately,  for  higher  values  of  a; 


a^X^*±^  (84) 

2 

Since  the  self-inductiTo  impedanoe  Z,  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  exciting  impedance  Z,  c  is  a  small  fraction,  that  is,  the 
armature  reaction  of  the  completely  compensated  motor  can  be- 
made  very  much  higher  than  the  field  excitation.  For  instance, 
let;   Z  =  1  —  lOj;  Z,  =  .13  —  .4/,  it  is :    e=.%. 

The  ejn.f.  of  rotation  of  the  short-circuited  coil  under  the  brush: 

«■_  ''"  '^' "  (jj) 

c<'ntain8  the  factor  (1  —  i),  hence  disappears  at  complete  com- 
pensation, b  ^  1,  and  reverses  its  direction  by  overcompensation : 
ft  >1.  Hence,  by  overcompensation  a  reverse  e.m.f.  can  be  inserted 
into  the  coil  short-circuited  under  the  brushes,  and  thereby  the 
commutation  controlled,  that  is,  eparkless  commutation  secured,  at 
the  expense,  however,  of  some  decrease  of  the  power  factor. 
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As  inetance  m&y  be  considered  a  motor  of  the  conatuiis: 

e^SOO  volts, 

Z  =  l  — 10;  ohms, 

Zi=.l  —  .3;  ohma, 

Zt  =  .13  —  .4;  ohma, 

^,  =  .4  — 1.2;  ohms, 

^,  =  30  — 30;  ohm^ 
Eence:     J  =.18— .15; 


-..26 


hence: 


""  {A+i.0ia)—J  (1.38— .G8«$ 

_       6011.5a 

~  (.4+S.01a)»+(l.a6— .BSa)* 
Since  the  cnrvea  of  thia  motor  ate  almost  identical  vith  those  of 
the  inductively  compensated  motor,  they  are  not  given. 

(b.)   IndttcUvah)  Compensated  Motor. 

Let,  in  the  motor  shown  diagranunatdcally  in  Fig.  17  the  denota- 
ttons  be  the  same  as  in  (a.)>  the  directly  compensated  motor,  except 


Fm.  it. — XioKmxm  motok  mDVcrnn  ooupxffBATtoiT. 

that  DOW  /j  is  a  separate,  Bccondaiy  current,  and  not  =  bl,  and 

E^=  o.    It  is  then : 

E=B^  +  cE^  (1) 

J,  =  cl,  (2) 

h  =  L  (3) 

Field  circuit: 

ff,=  Z»Z,  +  Z(7.-7.y  (4) 
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Armature  circait:  - 

E,  =  ZJ^  +  Z   (7i  — 7,)  +  /aZ  (/,  — i.)  ;(6) 

CompensatiDg  circuit: 

o  =  Z,I^+Z  (I,  — I,) 
Short-circuit  under  brush : 

o  =  ZJ,  +  Z  (I,-I,)^jaZ  (/,-/,)  (7) 

i'rom  (6)  followB: 

'■-ih;'  <»> 

from  (1): 

hence  substituted  into  equations  (1)  to  (6) : 
Main  current: 


(10) 

(") 


~  D 
where: 

Z)  =  e'Z.  +  Z,  +  -J|^-  +  «Z(o+/o)  (1-i)  (12) 

Shoii>circnit  current  under  commutator  brush: 

/.=— i— B^±^  (13) 

—  "TT  'PP™*-  (") 

Km.f.  of  rotation  of  main  circait; 

^,_,:5c^-i)  ,„, 

E.m.f.  of  rotation  of  annature  short-circuited  coil: 

hence  very  emalL 

Power  output,  suppreBsing  terms  of  secondary  magnitude : 

Torque : 
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Ab  seen,  these  equations  contaiii:-y _.  i      inetead  of:    l^  Zt  + 
(1 — b)*Z  of  the  directly  compenBated  motor,  which  latter,  for 


h^lf  gives  Zf    Since  Z,  is  email  compared  with  Z, 


Z+Zt 


almost  identical  with  Z^  inductive  compensation  gives  almost  iden^ 
tically  the  same  results  as  complete  direct  compensation,  and  all 
conclasions  derived  under  (a.)  for  the  case  of  complete  compenBa< 
tion :    b^lf  ^Ppl?  ^  ^B  '^^^  **^  inductive  compensation. 
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Fra.  18. 

As  instance  are  shown,  in  Fig.  18,  with  the  speed  a  as  absciss^ 
the  curves  of  an  inductivdy  compensated  motor  of  the  constants: 

«  =  500  volts, 

Z  =  1  —  loy  ohms, 

Z,  =  .l  — .3j  ohms, 

2j  =  .13  —  .4;  ohms, 

2,  =  .4  — 1.2;  ohms, 

Z,  =  30  —  80;  ohmB,  hence :  i  «=  .18  —  .16^ 

c=.25 
Hence: 

600 

~  (.8»+«.01a)  —j  tl.a7— ft8^) 
50g.go 

^'^  (.S9+S.01a)»  —  (1.S7— .«»)■ 
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Interesting  is  the  very  high  power  factor  reached  already  at  low 
•peed:  80  per  cent  below  half  Byncbromsm.  At  speed:  a ^2.19 
unity  power  factor  ia  reached. 

The  starting  torque  is  very  large,  and  with  increase  of  speed  the 
torque  falls  rapidly,  very  similar  as  in  a  direct-current    aeries 


(3)  Repulsion  Motor  (Thomgon  Motor). 

Id  Prof.  "E.  Thomson's  single-phase  repulsion  motor  the  etator 
is  supplied  with  the  main  current,  the  rotor  shoit-circuited  upon 
itself  through  the  conunotator  brushes  under  an  angle  with  tiie 
axis  of  the  stator  circuit. 

Amongst  the  single-phase  commutator  motors  this  repulsion 
motor  takes  a  separate  and  distinctive  position  by  its  magnetic 
characteristiGS  and  their  effect  on  commutation,  so  that  single- 
phase  commutator  motors  mity  be  divided  into  series  motors  and 
repulsion  motors.  While  both  types  of  motors  have  similar  speed 
characteristics,  the  magnetic  fliuc  of  the  repulsion  motor  is  an 
elliptically  rotating  ftux,  while  that  of  the  series  motor  is  essentially 
an  alternating  flux.  In  the  scries  motors  treated  in  the  preceding, 
■  the  magnetic  flux  in  the  axis  of  the  rotor  circuit  is  eitiier  negli- 
gible, in  the  compensated  motor,  or' as  magnetic  flux  of  armature 
reaction  in  phase  with  the  main  magnetic  flux.  The  ejn.f.  in- 
duced in  the  armature  coil  short-circuited  under  the  brush,  by  its 
rotation,  is,  therefore,  either  negligible  or  in  phase  with  the  main 
flux,  while  that  induced  by  the  alternation  of  the  flux  enclosed 
by  the  short-circuited  coil  is  in  quadrature  with  the  main  flux, 
and  BO  with  the  e.m.f.  of  rotation,  and  the  short-circuited  coil  is 
the  seat  of  an  active  ejn.f .  at  all  speeds.  In  the  repulsion  motor, 
the  magnetic  flux  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  armature 
circuit  is  in  quadrature  with  the  current  and  thereby  the  flux  at 
right  angles  with  the  armafure  circuit,  but  the  former  is  constant, 
the  latter  varying  inversely  with  the  speed.  The  e.m.f.  induced  by 
rotation  in  the  coil  short-circuited  under  the  commutator  brush 
is  in  phase  with  the  quadrature  fleld  of  the  motor,  while  the  e.m.f. 
of  alternation  is  in  quadrature  with  the  main  field,  and  since  the 
two  fields  are  in  quadrature  with  each  other,  the  two  e.m.f's.  in- 
duced in  the  short-circuited  coil  are  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
that  is  neutralize  each  other  more  or  lees  completely.  At  synchron- 
ism the  two  e.m.f's.  are  equal  and  opposite,  the  neutralization  com- 
plete and  commutation,  therefore,  theoretically  perfect. 
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The  reptdsioD  motor  can  be  constructed  with  distributed  or 
with  polar  st&tor  winding.  Since,  however,  compensation  takes 
place  of  the  armature  reaction  by  the  primary  current  and  the 
secondary  current  flowing  in  opposite  direction,  and  the  rotating 
nijn.f.  of  the  motor  can  produce  a  uniformly  rerolving  (citcular 
or  elliptic)  magnetic  field  only  in  a  structure  of  uniform  reluctance, 
polar  winding  gives  decidedly  inferior  characteristics  and  a  dis- 
tributed stator  winding  is,  iherefore,  assumed  in  the  following. 
With  polar  construction,  different  exciting  impedances  Z  and  Z^ 
have  to  be  introduced  in  the  two  quadrature  directions. 


Fia.  IB. —  Thomson  kotos. 

Iiet,  in  a  repulsion  motor : 

£,,  /»,   Zo^^impiesaei  e.m.f.,  current  and  self-inductiTe  im- 
pedance of  primary  or  stator  circuit, 

i^  if^^  current  and  self -Inductive  impedance  of  secondary  or 
rotor  circuit,  reduced  to  primary  by  the  ratio  of  effective  turns, 

/„  ^4^^  current  and  self-inductive  impedance  of  short-circuit 
under  brush,  reduced  to  primary  circuit, 

Z  =  mutual-inductive  impedance; 

Z/Zt=i=i^  —  }it. 

a  =  speed,  as  fraction  of  synchronism, 

•  :=  angle  between  axis  of  primary  and  secondary  circuit,  or 
angle  of  brush  shift. 

It  is  then,  in  the  motor  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  19. 
Stator: 

E^  =  Z^o  +  Z,  (/„— 7,  co8«.  — /«  ein<«)  (1) 

fiotor: 

0  =  ^,7. -f2,  (7,— 7„coB«)-|-jaZ  (7,  Bin»  — 7.)     <«) 
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Short-circuit  under  bneh : 

0  =  ZJ,+Z,  (I,~I,  sin  m)+iaZ  (J.  —  /,  cm  -)     (3) 
hence: 

h  =  i  \l„{una>+JaoMm)-JaIi\  (4) 

and,  BobetitutiDg  (4)  in  (2) : 

J  J  ^  (oot  a-ja  nn  a,) — a  J  {«  eo»  ■»  —Jan  m)  (6) 

^'~^'^  Z+Z,-<hiZ  * 

substituting  (4)  and  (5)  in  (1) : 

1  ^^ Zi+Z  il—a» i) 

*        Z  Z<.  +  Zi+Z'aaa,ifdii>.>+Jaoonu,){l—i)  (C) 

or,  denoting: 

D  =  Zt  +  Z^  +  Z  sin  «.  (sin  w+ja  cos  <")     (1  —  ;)     (7) 
Primary  or  main  current: 

i. YD (8) 

Secondary  current : 

J g  j(coBa>— /q  sino^ — aX  (a  oogm — Jantt)\  (9) 

'  D 

Short-circuit  current  under  brush : 

7.=i^l2=:SlS£j:  (10) 

'E.ttt.t.  of  rotation  of  main  armature  circuit: 
E^  =  iaZ  (/,  sin  -—It) 

*=  /ofio  sin  II jj 

E.m.f.  of  rotation  of  ahort-cireuit  under  bmsh; 
St^=^}aZ  (I^—I,  C09  ») 

s=aEa\aZli—i)eiai»—JZiOo»'''\ 
D 


(") 


approx.  j 

The  power  output  is: 

=  ^^p^|/)  IZi+2(l— ')(,(oo«<.Zyo«ii=.)_ol(oooe. 
_/»».)/■ +  0(1—0')  on. /Z.vf 

=^^-"j/;(Z,  +  Z)-C08.-y»»iii-/'-eo»-/jZ',V'  + 
OBino/Z^X/'—  0»C08„/j"Z,i/'  +  0Bm«/2,  Vi  +  0  (1  — «*) 
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-^7^^|(*  +  *i)  CM»— a(r+r,)  ein  -— i,  (a:  (l+a») 
oosw— ra(2'— a')  rin*) — ,1,(1  —  fl*)(rcos  » — iM;am")[   (12) 

As  seen,  in  the  repnlaion  motor,  sin  «•  takes  the  place  of  c,  the 
ratio  of  field  exciting  turns  to  armatnre  turns,  of  the  series  motor. 
7,  sin  «  is  the  field  exciting  or  magnetizing,  /,  cos  <<<  the  compensat- 
ing circuit. 

At  synchronism :  a  =  1,  it  is ; 

/,  =  o. 
that  is,  at  synchronous  speed,  the  short-drcoit  current  under  the 
commutator  brushes  of  the  repulsion  motor  is  zero,  and  the  com* 
mutation  perfect. 

It  is  tiien : 

,  _K Z,  +  Z{i~') 

^•~  Z    Zo+Zi+Zana,{ua»+joMw)  (1— I) 
or  approximately,  neglecting  Z^  and  Z^t 

^'  ^  Z  an  m[an  »+j  OM  m)  ^^^  ^ 

and,  absolute: 


(14) 
(It) 


■       z  ain  • 
aod  the  power  factor: 

p  =  ooa  (a  +  «—  90°)  \ 
wbereitana^—  f 

) 

The  eecondaiy  corrent  is: 

■g;(Qogc— jHin-) 
'»~~  Zwn«(8in«  +  >oos«)  ^"' 

or  absolute: 

'■-isb  (") 

hence,  at  synchronism  the  secondary  current  equals  the  primary 
enrrent,  and  leads  it  by  angle  m. 
The  power  is,  at  synchronism,  approximately: 

p=j^U' +'')''•  •-('+">''•"}  (") 

tiiat  is,  the  effect  of  the  short-circuit  under  the  brushes  disappeared. 

Since  the  rt^ubion  motor  contains  the  factor  (1  —  a')  in  the 

ahort-circuit  current  under  the  brush,  /,,  which  does  not  appear 

in  the  series  motor,  within  the  range  where  this  factor  is  small. 
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that  is,  near  BjnchroniBni  and  below  eyachroniBni,  the  short-circnit 
current  ie  less,  and  the  commutation,  oth«r  things  being  equal, 
better  in  the  repulsion  than  in  the  series  motor.  Coneiderabl;  above 
synchronism,  however,  where  [1  —  a']>l,  the  short-circuit  cnr- 
rmt  of  the  repulsion  motor  becomes  large,  and  the  commutation 
inferior  to  that  of  the  series  motor.  Thus  the  repulsion  motor  is 
specially  suited  for  the  range  of  speed  from  standstill  up  to  somc- 
vhat  above  synchronism,  where  the  plaiD  series  motor  is  unsuitable 
by  its  lower  power  factor. 

Neglecting  the  effect  of  commutation,  it  is: 

■^      Z  Z,+Z 

J ^  (ooB  w  +ja  ■in  m) (SO) 

'      Zo  +  Z\  +Z  «n  m  \8iii  lo  -\-Ja  oo«  w) 
or  approzimat«ly : 

j-„ ^ .     (ai) 

Ze  +  Zi  +  Z  »-fi'"  (sin  Of  +Ja  oos  «) 

^ 

*"»  +  '"i  +  »'Mn*iii  +  o«  sin*  006 w)  — J  (a^,  +  «, -J- « 8in*oi  —  ra 


ain  »  oofl  <u)  (  9S ) 

or,  absolute: 


'-[^} 


(23) 


*!=  ~\/o«i'-'  +  o'ain'--=^^^l  -(l_a»  )8in'<-  (84) 

hence,  up  to  synchronism:  a<l,  the  secondary  current  ia  less  than 
the  primary  current,  at  synchronism :  a  =  1,  both  currents  are 
equal  and  above  synchronism:  a  >  1,  the  secondary  current  is 
greater  than  the  primary  and  docs  the  magnetizing  of  the  motor 
field. 

The  secondary  current  leads  the  primary  current  by  the  angle: 
tan  '  ^a  tan  s  (3fi) 

The  phase  angle  of  the  motor  is,  approximately,  and  neglecting 
the  effect  of  commutation: 

tnn».w^'^"^'''"'"'"'"*''~"°^''""°°*''  (86^ 

r„  +  ri  +  rBin*«-|-aa!8iiH"00B">  ^      ' 

The  power  factor  is  a  maximum,  or  the  angle  of  lag  ^  a  misi- 

mum,  for  the  brush  angle*,  when: 

■^(tanff)_o 
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Neglecting  secondary  quantities  this  gives: 


./rir„+ri)+X(se,+x,)    ^    / 


naJQ+gi)— a;(ro+ri)\' 


)        (ST) 


bence,  for:  a^l  or  syncliromBm,  if:  Z  =1  — 10;;  2^,=  ^4= 
.1— .3;,  it  is: 
Bill  a  =.236 
»  =  13.6  deg. 
This  agrees  with  ezperimental  eridenoe. 
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FiQ.  20. 

As  instance  are  giTen,  in  Fig.  20,  with  the  speed  a  aa  absciBsn, 
the  characteriBtic  curves  of  a  repulsion  motor  of  the  constants: 
tf,  =  500  volts, 
Z  =\  —  lOj  ohms, 
Z,  =  Zi=.l—:6  ohms, 
Zt=3(}  —  30j  ohms,  hence:   =.18 — .15/, 
«  =14  d^.,  or;  sin  «  ^.25;  cos  •  ^97. 
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Hence: 

-^-  -  *"*  (.886+1.8»a)-7(T:07=:B«a)  "•** 
_       476+  13.8a—  M.ao'  —  84.7a'  ■. 

~ (.886+l.8fta)*  +(1.07 — 646a)»  "^  * 
As  seen,  the  torque  curve  is  extremely  eteep,  that  ia,  the  etftrting 
torque  higher  than  in  any  other  motor,  and  torque  and  povei  be- 
come zero  at  a  definite  speed,  1.88  times  synchronism.  Power  fac- 
tor and  efSciency  are  extremely  high  at  low  speeds,  but  begin  to 
fall  off  beyond  Egmcbronism,  though  Qas  falling  oS  can  greatly  be 
reduced  by  limiting  I^. 

T. 

In  the  diagrams  showing  as  instances  the  characteristic  cnrves 
of  different  types  of  motors :  polyphase  and  single-phase  induction, 
polyphase  series,  single-phase  series,  compensated  series  or  Eicke- 
meyer  motor,  and  repulsion  or  Thomson  motor,  the  constants 
have,  so  far  as  possible,  been  chosen  so  as  to  represent  the  same 
motor  structure :  that  is,  to  permit  a  direct  comparison  of  the  types, 
one  and  the  same  motor  is  assumed  as  operated  as  any  of  the  differ- 
ent types,  after  making  the  changes  in  its  electric  and  magnetic  dis- 
position necessary  for  this  purpose. 

In  comparing  the  power  factors  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
maximum  power  factors  of  the  commutator  motors  are  decidedly 
•  higher  than  those  of  the  corresponding  induction  motors,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  same  power  factor  as  in  the  induction  motor 
can  be  secured  in  the  commutator  motor  with  a  much  larger  sir 
gap  between  the  stator  and  rotor.  This  is  a  very  decided  advan- 
tage, especially  for  railway  work  where  inducHon  motor  air-gaps 
are  mechanically  extremely  undesirable  and  unsafe. 

In  Figs.  SI  and  22  are  shown  for  comparison,  with  the  speed  as 
abscissse,  the  torque  and  power  of  all  the  different  motors.  In 
Fig.  21  all  the  torque  curves  are  reduced  to  equal  torque  at  96  per 
cent  of  synchronism.  In  Fig.  22  all  the  power  curves  to  the  same 
maximum  output.  Not  too  much  stress,  however,  must  be  laid  on 
these  comparative  curves  since  the  characteristics  of  each  motor 
may  be  varied  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  design,  for  instance, 
a  motor  designed  for  the  highest  possible  efficiency,  or  highest 
starting  torque,  or  best  power  factor,  etc.  Some  general  conclu- 
sions, however,  can  be  drawn  from  these  curves. 
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In  the  induction  motors  the  torque  curve  is  rising  with  the  speed, 
in  the  commutator  motors  decreasing.    The  commutator  motors, 
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tiierefore,  give  mazimnm  torque  in  starting  and  at  low  speed.    The- 
induction  motors  are  operatiTe  efficiently  only  in  a  narrow  speed' 
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range  below  synchronism,  but  unstable  below  this;  that  is  the 
motor  either  slows  down  and  comes  to  rest  or  accelerates  with  in- 
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creaeing  rapidity  until  it  approacbes  synchroDism.  At  synchron- 
ism the  torque  and  power  of  the  induction  motor  reverse.  High 
torque  at  low  epeed'j  can  be  secured  only  at  a  sacrifice  of  efBciency 
by  armature  resistance. 

The  induction  motors  are,  therefore)  essentially  constant  speed 
motora. 

The  repulsion  motor  shows  the  highest  starting  torque  and  the 
most  rapid  decrease  of  torque  and  power  with  increase  of  speed 
and  reaches  zero  torque  and  power  at  a  definite  speed. 

The  single-phase  series  motor  shows  of  all  the  commutator  motors 
the  lowest  torque  in  starting,  the  highest  at  high  speed;  that  is, 
its  torque  decreases  least  with  increase  of  speed,  so  that  in  the  case 
illustrated  it  almost  approaches  a  constant  torque  motor. 

The  compensated  motor  is  intermediate  between  the  repulsion 
and  series  motor,  but  rather  nearer  to  the  former  at  low  and  to  the 
latter  at  high  speeds;  that  is,  its  torque  is  high  in  starting  and  at 
low  speeds,  but  does  not  fall  off  as  rapidly  at  high  speeds  as  that  of 
the  repulsion  motor. 

To  conclude,  then,  the  induction  motors  are  essentially  constant- 
speed  motors.  The  repulsion  motor  is  a  low-speed  motor,  the  series 
motor  a  high-speed  motor,  while  the  compensated  or  Eickemeyer 
motor  is  intermediate  between  the  repulsion  and  series  motor,  ap- 
proaching the  former  at  low,  the  latter  at  high  speeds. 

CHAmiiAir  DcncAir:  Tbe  next  paper  la  on  "  Sinfrle-PhiM  Moton,"  bj 
Hr.  Max  IMrl,  whteh  wlU  be  Bbatracted  V  Mr.  Sllchter. 
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The  single-phase  motoT  has  assumed  of  late  an  increaBing  im- 
portance since  it  has  become  known  that  it  is  not  only  applicable 
to  traction,  bat  possesses  a  peculiar  adaptability  thereto  on  account 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  deaign,  ivhich  permits  of  the  use  of  high 
tension,  and  also  on  account  of  superior  r^ulating  and  speed  con- 
trol. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  refer  only  to  the  single-phase  motor  with 
commutator,  for  the  induction  motor  without  commutator  (the  so- 
called  asynchronous  single-phase  motor),  to  which  we  refer  in  this 
paper  only  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  criticism,  cannot  be 
Bt-riously  considered  as  a  traction  motor.  Although  views  as  to 
commutator  machines  for  single-phase  currents  have  become  much 
clariiied  of  late,  and  much  of  the  prejudicial  bias  against  them  over- 
come, yet  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  internal  phenomena  of  these 
machines,  particularly  those  of  commutation,  is  still  very  limited. 

In  this  paper  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  essential  functions  and  relations  of  modem  single- 
phase  motois,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  comparison  of  the  vrorldng 
conditions  and  commutating  lequirements  of  the  different  systems. 
I'he  presentation  of  some  new  points  of  view  may  assist  the  under* 
standing,  and  the  many-sided  and  practical  value  of  single-phase 
motors  can  be  demonstrated  still  better  by  citing  several  hitherto 
unknown  methods  of  construction. 

The  life  of  a  motor  system  depends,  above  all,  upon  good  com- 
mutation. The  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  satisfactory  commuta- 
tion was  the  main  cause  why  the  value  of  the  commutator  motor 
and  its  adaptability  to  alternating-current  did  not  receive  appre- 
ciation. In  the  second  place  should  be  considered  the  capacity  to 
develop  sufficient  torque  at  a  moderate  speed  and  with  as  high  a 
pcwer  factor  as  possible.  There  are  systems,  as  will  be  shown,  which 
are  tar  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  alternating-current  series 
motor,  and  which  also  in  comparison  with  the  direct-current  motor 
Vou  ni— 9  [12»] 
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leave  little  to  be  demred.  Such  machines,  whidi  can  be  designated 
collectively  under  the  name  "  Induction  motors  with  commutators," 
have  two  fields,  one  of  which  induces  the  energy  current,  which  in 
connection  with  the  other  field,  according  to  phase  and  space  rela- 
tion, produces  the  torque.  "■ 

The  generation  of  power  currents  bj  induction  (transformation) 
presents  the  great  advantage  that  the  machines  can  receive  high 
tension  directly;  furthermore,  there  follows  Qie  consequence,  im- 
portant in  many  respects,  that  the  commutation  takes  place  in  the 
secondary  circuit,  i.  e.,  the  low-tension  circuit. 

The  following  observations  are  based  upon  the  two  types  of 
aeries  motors:  First,  the  usual  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in 
which  the  armature  with  commutator  and  the  magnetic  field  are 
connected  in  series  across  the  line  as  in  the  series  direct-current 
motor;  and,  secondly,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  which 


fB 


Fia.s 


the  armature  carrying  the  induced  currents  and  the  stat»r  winding 
producing  the  field  are  connected  in  series,  and  short-circuited, 
form  a  closed  secondary  circuit. 

In  the  first  type,  in  which  primary  currents  are  commutated 
(Fig.  1),  the  self-induction  of  the  armature  ie  eliminated,  for 
example,  by  a  ehort-circuited  winding  on  the  stator,  and  which  lies 
in  the  axis  I  of  the  brushes. 

In  Fig.  8  a  transformer  is  combined  with  a  motor.  F^  is  the 
flux  of  the  transformer,  which  the  atator  winding,  7,  constitutes 
with  the  armature,  the  former  being  connected  to  the  main  circuit. 
The  brushes  are  short-circuited  around  tlie  stator  II  so  that  the 
power  currents  in  the  armature  produce  the  flux  F,.  This  latter 
field  is  actually  the  real  field  of  tlte  motor,  because  it  lies  in 
quadrature  with  the  power  currents  and  in  conjunction  with  them 
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deTelops  the  torque.  The  motor  is  in  the  secondary  circuit,  enA: 
only  secondary  cunenta  are  c-ommutated,  and  the  potential  across- 
the  brushes  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  /,  can  be  estabhshed  witk 
any  desired  ratio  of  pressure  reduction.  (In  the  deductions  which- 
fellow,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  ratio  is  assiiined  as  1  to  1)~ 

The  triangle  of  e.m.f'B.  —  Fig.  3  —  shows  the  relation  between- 
the  several  quantities  in  the  series  motor,  ab  represents  the  line- 
potential  with  respect  to  phase  and  amount  or  the  e.m.f.  (E)  be- 
tween the  brushes  induced  by  the  field,  P,.  The  phase  of  the- 
tranefonner  flux,  F„  whose  amount  is  measured  by  bv  or  ab  respect- 
ively, lies  at  right  angles  to  these  vectors,  and  for  the  primary  series 
motor  in  the  direction  ad,  and  for  the  secondary  series  motor-in  the 
direction  ad 2. 

In  both  cases  P,  is  excited  by  the  armature  current  (power  cur- 
rent /),  Pj  and  I  are,  therefove,  always  in  phase.  At  any  speed  n, 
expressed  as  a  fraction  of  synchronous  speed,  tlie  e.m.f.,  E^,  in- 
duced in  the  armature,  as  a  result  of  rotation  in  the  field  P,,  is  in 
phase  with  this  flux  and,  therefore,  also  in  phase  with  the  power- 
current  producing  this  flux.  TMb  e.m.f.  be  is  so  represonled  that 
tlie  exciting  potential  F^,  i.  e.,  the  potential  necessary  10  ex- 
cite the  flux  Fj,  is  at  right  angleB  to  the  phase  of  the  current  aa. 

In  the  phase  direction  be  is  also  found  the  ohmic  drop  Ir.  The 
magnitude  of  this  drop,  which  is  of  little  importance  in  the  relatioa 
Kud  phase  of  the  working  quantities,  as  also  the  potential  in  the 
direction  br,  which  is  necessary  to  excite  the  stray  iield,  will  be  left 
out  of  consideration  in  order  not  to  render  difliciilt  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  questions.  These  omitted  quantities  can  be 
considered  later,  in  the  well-known  way,  in  calculating  the  efii- 
ciency,  temperature  rise,  etc,,  etc. 

The  triangle  abc  is  the  diagram  of  the  series  motor,  and  with  its 
aid  all  the  quantities  involved  can  be  deduced.  In  this  diagram 
the  phase  angle  9  assumes  particular  importance,  not  only  for 
the  determination  of  the  power  factor,  but  also  to  indicate  the 
relation  between  the  various  quantities  involved. 

Jf; :  I  H  orr  ^  ^-  "^  ■  *  " 

The  sign  :  is  that  of  proportionality;  Z^  and  Z,  the  respective 
number  of  turns,  although  not  variable,  are  given  in  order  to  indi- 
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cate  the  dependence  of  the  £ux  upon  them.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  magnetic  resistance  p,  which  is  only  slightly  variable  between 
praetical  limits.  The  length  ac  is,  therefore,  the  mesBnre  of  both 
the  fiux  Ff  and  approximately  also  of  the  current  I,  the  phase  di- 
rections of  both  falling  in  be. 
The  torque  T:-^  ac' 

TTheapeed   n:  (^)^ 
V^i  /  a  c 

The  actual  power  output  of  the  motor  P  :  (-yj  ja^xbc 

The  internal  power  factor  cos  a ;  ^^ 

Making  ab^E  and  expressing  above  quantities  as  functions  of 
the  angled, 

/  :  E  aia  t;  T  :  E^  sin'  /i;  F  :  ^  sin  a  cos  d,  and  «  :  cotg  a. 

The  apparent  power  output  Ey,I  :  E'  sin  3^  ■ 

If  WG  project^  on  ^,  according  to  the  above  for  E  =  ab  =  l, 
P-.ci;  EXl-.aT:  T:ag. 

In  Fig.  4  the  quantities  T,  P  and  cos  3  are  constructed  as  func- 
'tions  of  the  speed,  as  n  :  cot  d,  referred  to  a  constant  sin  3i  is 
used  as  the  ajus  of  abscissse.  It  appears  clearly,  from  these  curves, 
bow  rapidly  T  diminishes  with  increasing  speed.  In  the  case  of 
the  primary  motor  S  =  ip.  In  the  ease  of  the  secondary  series 
motor,  it  is  necessary  also  to  know  the  phase  of  the  primary  cur- 
rent.   For  this  purpose  we  proceed  according  to  Fig.  5  as  follows: 

ITie  magnetizing  current  of  th'.'  field  F,  in  rdution  to  the  num- 


right  angles  to  ah.     If  we  lay  down  this  constant  value,  in  the 

ratio  rr^  then  cc'  becomcB  the  component  of  pressure  by  which  the 

ac 
phase  of  the  primary  current  bc^  is  determined.    The  diSerence  in 
phase  between  the  primary  and   secondary   currcnis   is  (»,,  and 
cos  ?=^cos  (5+ifi)  is  the  external  power  factor  of  the  system. 

The  magnitude  of  cc'  is  proportional  to  cot  J  and  consequently 
ti"  n.  Similarly  as  in  Fig.  1,  referring  to  sin  ''  as  constant,  we 
obtain  the  geometric  locus  of  the  points  c'  as  a  curve  which  at 
£rst  gradually  diverges  from  the  circular  arc  in  going  from  "J 
toward  a,  then  rapidly  diverges  and  finally  becomes  assj-mptotic 
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to  aS.  The  point  of  counter  cuiratnre  of  thiB  curve  corresponds 
tc  the  values  of   ^  and  n  at  which  cob  f  is  a  maximum. 

In  the  secondary  series  motor  cos  y^l  cannot  be  reached; 
ooa  f»  in  the  case  of  primary  and  cos  a  in  the  case  of  the  secondary 
motor  can  only  approach  the  value  nnity  in  the  case  of  an  idcni 
no-load  operation. 

As  regards  the  process  of  commutation,  we  shall  investigate 
in  addition  to  the  so-called  reactance  voltage,  also  the  e.nLf'B.  in- 


dneed  in  the  Bhort-drcnifed  turns  by  the  fluxes  F^  and  Pj.  These 
e.ni.fs.  are  usually  of  a  higher  order,  quantitatively,  than  the  re- 
actance Tojtage  produced  by  the  variation  of  contact  between 
brush  and  commutator  for  the  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  direct-cur- 
rent machines,  is  determined  only  by  the  stray  field  which  is  inter- 
im]^ vith  the  Bhort-circuited  turns,  while  the  former  are  due  to 
the  total  flux.  The  coil,  Bhort-circuited  during  commutation,  is 
interlinked  with  the  flux  f ,  and  at  the  same  time  cuts  the  Relti 
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flux  F^  in  its  densest  zone  with  a  speed  coiresponding  to  n.  There 
are,  therefore,  indnced  in  the  coil  two  different  e.m.f  8,  both  of  the 
same  frequency :  i.  e.,  ei:  F,  independent  of  the  speed,  proportional 
to  Pj,  with  the  phase  of  which  it  is  in  quadrature;  and  the  ec  '■  nF^^ 
proportional  to  the  speed  and  to  F^  and  in  phaae  with  F^. 

The  diagram  of  these  e.m.f's.  can  be  derived  directly  from  the 
e.m.f.  triangle  Fig.  3,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Let  al  represent  the  measure  of  the  e.m.f.  e,  corresponding  to 
I-'j  maximum  and  for  a  certain  speed  n :  cotg  S.  Draw  the  triangle 
<tbc.  The  phase  direction  of  F,  ia^Tt  fi  is  at  right  angles  to  it  and 
proportional  to  F^  and  hence  determined  by  ^  in  dimension  and 
phase.  The  magnitude  of  e;,  in  the  direction  of  F^,  is  '^,  at  the 
speed  n  for  instance. 

^ 

For   the  primary  series   motor  at/^:  --^^    for  the   secondary 


spectively. 

Ab  far  as  the.  reactance  voltage  g^  is  concerned,  its  phase  co- 
incides with  the  current  phase,  being  in  the  direction  6c,  and 
ijuantitatively  i  :  nl :  S,  (on  a  scale  approximately  0.1  —  0.3 
6c ) .  From  the  diagram  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  the  primary 
motor,  e^  and  e^  are  always  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  whereas 
ir.  the  case  of  the  secondary  motor  the  obtuse  phase  angle  is 
variable  and  only  at  practicable  speeds  e^  and  e^  are  opposed  to 
one  another.  In  the  case  of  the  secondary  commntation  we,  there- 
fore, arrive  at  an  advantageous  compensation  of  the  reactance. 
The  result  of  all  three  e.m,f's,  in  the  short-circuited  winding,  « 
measured  by  ^i  or^,  respectively  must  be  considered  in  the  com- 
mutation as  the  cause  of  sparking. 

In  Fig.  6  curves  of  e  are  shown  for  both  methods  of  connecting 
the  series  motor.  One  sees  that  e  in  the  case  of  the  primary  series 
motor  (e,)  deviates  but  little  from  its  initial  value,  and  inereascs 
pt  greater  speeds.  In  the  case  of  the  secondary  series  motor,  on 
the  contrary  e^  fails  considerably  below  its  initial  value  and  is  a 
minimum  at  a  speed  which  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  usual 
operating  speeds.  The  latter,  therefore,  commutates  considerably 
better  than  the  primary  motor  in  which  good  commutation  is  out 
of  the  question. 

We  shall  investigate  in  a  similar  way  the  repulsion  motor  in 
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Fig.  7.  The  etator  winding  is  connected  to  the  line  and  the  bnighes, 
inclined  to  the  axis  ]'  at  an  angle  a,  are  short-circuited.  The 
brush  axis  is  indicated  as  X.  We  shall  not  proceed  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  operation  of  this  motor  according  to  the  method 
usually  followed  of  resolving  the  fields,  e.m.f'e.  and  ampere-tuma 
into  componentB  as  functions  of  sine  and  cosine  a,  but  we  shall  pro- 
ofed in  other  ways  which  are  simpler  and  unobjectionable. 

We  may  proceed  in  two  ways :  According  to  Fig.  8,  we  can 
divide  the  stator  winding,  nhich  we  may  assume  as  uniformly 
dis^ibuted  over  the  circumference  of  a  closed  stator,  into  two 
groups  connected  in  series  with  the  same  current  flowing  through 
them  and  which  exert  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  oflfpct  as  the  com- 
bined system.    The  four  groups  of  windings  on  the  stator,  as  shown 


in  the  figure,  are  so  connected  as  to  produce,  by  the  current  flowiag 
in  all  of  th^n,  the  flux  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  to 
g(  nerate  the  field  with  the  axis  Y.  In  the  distribution  of  the  lines 
of  force  and  the  amount  of  magnetizing  current,  there  must  be 
taken  into  account,  in  addition  to  the  magnetic  resistance  of  the 
entire  flux,  the  reaction  of  that  part  of  the  armature  circuit  which 
It.  short-circuited  between  the  brushes.  None  of  the  effects  aufller 
any  change  if  we  consider,  as  connected  in  the  order  shown,  the 
ampere-tume  J  whose  axis  coincidea  with  X,  and  the  ampere-tUms 
//,  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to  X.  Only  the  sequence  of  the 
single  elements  in  the  eeriea  haB  been  changed,  which  is  without  any 
importance  on  the  result.  We  have,  therefore,  two  stator  windings 
I  and  //,  in  general  with  different  number  of  turns  and  also  of 
different  magnetic  resistance,  and  the  arc  covered  by  the  windingB 
and  the  polar  arc  are  unequal.  The  axis  of  the  two  windings  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other.  We  can,  therefore,  construct  the 
diagram  Fig.  9. 
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We  can  proceed  in  toother  way  in  accordance  with  Fig.  10. 
In  accordance  therewith,  the  armature  winding  is  divided  into 
four  groups  which  are  connected  in  pairs  I  and  I,  then  II  and  II 
in  parallel,  and  the  two  pairs  connected  in  ^ries  are  closed  on 


tbemBelves.  The  division  ia  anch  that  the  groups  connected  to- 
gether when  traversed  by  the  current  produce  the  same  magnetic 
field  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  and  corresponding  with  the 
brush  axis  X,  as  would  the  entire  armature  winding  when  short- 
cir<iuited  through  the  brushes.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
crmature  ph^omena  are  aa  follows:     In  winding  J  an  e.ni.f  ia 


induced  hy  tiie  coaxial  etator  winding,  which  e.m.f.  is  equal  to 
tliat  of  the  entire  armature;  winding  I  forma  a  circuit  closed 
tlirougb  winding  II,  hence  excites  a  flux  in  the  latter  which  is 
free  from  any  arraatore  reaction.  The  diagram  of  this  arrange- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  analysis,  is  shown  in  Fig.  11. 
This  diagram  differs  from  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2  in 
that  the  winding  exciting  the  field  is  not  on  the  atator  but  on  the 
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rotor.  Wbetlier  the  armature  rotates  in  a  field  excited  by  fixed 
atator  windings  or  by  rotor  windings  amounts  to  the  same  inducing 
effect,  proTided  only  that  in  the  latter  case  the  axis  of  the  exciting 
windings  is  held  fixed  by  brushes. 

According  to  the  first  arrangement  the  coils  /  are  the  inducing 
winding,  and  according  to  the  second  they  are  the  induced 
winding;  the  coile  //,  however,  on  acconnt  of  being  at  right  angles 
to  X  or  ¥,  respf.-ctively,  can  neither  exert  nor  receive  any  induction. 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  turns    y-  is  — ^^  ;  the  ratio  of  the 

poles  faces  the  reciprocal  ^_?;^_.    This  alone  sufficients  indi- 

90o  — a 
cates  the  importance  of  the  brueh  position,  represented  by  the  angle 
« ^  and  its  effect  on  the  flux,  torque,  etc.    It  appears  also  that  by 
a  variation  of  this  angle  by  turning  the  brushes,  all  of  the  secondary 
quantities  and  their  functions  can  be  varied, 

In  Fig.  12  the  armature  current  I  in  amount  and  phase  is  de- 
termined graphically  by  the  following  considerations: 

~ab^  is  the  diagram  of  the  primary  pressures,  ^  the  terminal 
pressure,  ^'  the  e.m.f.  of  the  armature  and  al?o  the  pressure  of 
the  stator  winding  /,  and  tu^  that  of  the  stator  winding  77.  F^  ia 
proportional  to  bP  and  in  the  direction  ^' ;  the  eame  is  true  of  i. 
The  component  of  the  armature  e.m-f.  which,  induced  by  the  com- 
ponents Pu  belonging  to  the  exciting  current,  i,  is  proportional  to 

Fi  and  to  n:      —    and  can  be  measured  by  ^■'.    Then  fe  is  the 

component  of  the  armature  e.m.f.  belonging  to  the  exciting  current 
I  and,  therefore,  also  the  direction  of  7,  The  angle  91,  lying  be- 
tween he  ^^^  Tc  indicates  the  phase  difference  between  primary  and 
secondary  current.  If  we  prolong  j^  until  it  cuts  the  circle  in  I 
and  we  draw  through  I  the  line  ^^  tmtil  it  cuts  g^  prolonged,  then, 

';  ^m  18)  therefore, 
the  measure  of  I,  which  is  parallel  and  equal  to  ^  produces 
the  right-angled  triangle  ^  aimilar  to  ~b^a-  The  firat  il 
the  diagram  Of  the  e.m.f'a  corresponding  to  the  current  7. 
The  connection  ^  can  be  proven  to  be  always  perpendicular  to  ^ 

and,  ad:n  {y'V^ Jbc  ^^^  ^  are  the  quantities  which  are  t. 
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iiioasure  of  the  torque  and  capacity  because  they  depend  on  the 
aimature  current  and  on  the  ciimpoiient  of  the  field  which  is  in 
ume  phase  with  it. 

We  are  obviously  led  to  the  same  result  if  in  investigation  of  tlic 
rc-pulsion  motor  we  proceed  according  to  Figs.  10  and  11.  The 
following  consideration  is  much  timpler  than  the  foregoing  and 
leads  directly  to  the  diagram  of  Fig.  13. 

This  is  also  tlie  proof  and  confirmation  of  the  result  of  the  pre- 
vious deductions.  In  this  case  the  internal  circuit  consists  of  the  two 
rotor  windings  I  and  IT.  In  winding  1  the  e.m.f  i'  :«i  is  induced 
by  a  constant  F,.  On  rotating  the  armature  the  winding  I  cuts 
file  flux  //,  and  winding  II  the  flux  /.  The  e.ni.f's.  induced  as  a 
result  of  the  rotation  have  the  phase  direction  of  the  inducing  fields. 
E^.'ho  is  of  the  same  phase  as  /;  the  e.m.f.  in  winding  II  E^  is  at 
right  angles  to  od. 

E^  -.'^■.nZtF-.n  {g;)iA- 

The  polygon  of  e.m.f  s.  is  abcda  in  which   a^  is  a  compensating 
e.m.f.  proportional  to  the  speed,  adding  itself  geometrically  to  the 
line  pressure. 
We  can  indicate  the  important  quantities  by  Fig.  14,  hy  con- 


structing 5^7  n  perpendicular  to  oj,  drawing  the  Bemi-cirde  around 
trf,  and  determining  the  point  g  according  to  n  ;  cot  *  .  The 
quantities  ^  cd  ^^^  "^^  ^  ^nd  ag  will  vary  in  the  ratio 
1 ;  4/ 1  +  «»  (— )        ^'  ""^^  ^  '''^'  ^^^^  increase  with  corresponding 

coefficients.  The  output  of  the  repulsion  motor  will  be  as  great 
ail  corresponds  to  the  line  pressure,  and  consequently  at  a  given 
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Bpeed  as  great  as  ic  the  case  of  the  primary  and  greater  than  in  thi^ 
ease  of  the  secondary  series  motor. 

Since  the  compensating  c.m.f.  furnishes  a  part  of  the  field  ex- 
citation, it  is  necessary  to  providu  a  ioas  number  of  ampere-turns 

externally  in  the  ratio  ~  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.    It  oui  be  shown  that 

'id 
'aii=^bd  sin  (J  —  y,)  while  "^  5^=  M  sin*  .    l-'or  small  values  of  4 
in  which  J)5  still  has  a  considerable  value,  JJ^-  may  become  smail. 

In  addition,  the  compensating  effect  of  a5  is  manifested  by  the 
fact  that  the  phase  difference  between  the  power  current  and  the- 
e.m.f.  is  diminished  by  the  angle  ^i.  The  phase  shifting  which 
takes  place  in  the  transformer  J  is  to  a  certain  extent  balanced 
by  the  compensation.  Cos  f  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  the- 
case  of  the  primary  series  motor  and  will,  therefore,  approach 
closer  to  the  maximum  value  than  in  the  case  of  the  secondary 
series  motor. 

The  commutation  phenomena  in  the  case  of  the  repulsion  motor 
csn  be  represented  by  consideration  similar  to  the  foregoing,  taking- 
into  account,  however,  that  the  e.m.f's.  e^  and  e^  are  induced  by 
those  fluxes,  which,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Fig.  9,  corrttpond 
to  the  number  of  turns  Z,  and  Z,.  Therefore  Fig.  14  shows  also 
on  the  proper  scale  the  diagram  of  e.m.f's.  in  the  short-circuited 
winding.  In  amount  and  phase  direction  e,;  ed,  f^  :  ad  '■Q'^ 
"o-    oc^*  ao    i^f  therefore,   the   e.m.f.,   e,  resultant  of   all   three. 

ad  is  proportional  to  the  speed.  We  can,  therefore,  project  the 
values  of  c  as  ordinates  upon  n.  The  curve  shows  the  dependence 
of  e  upon  n.  e  is,  therefore,  a  maximum  at  starting  (just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  series  motor  e:<d>),  diminishes  rapidly,  however, 
with  increasing  speed  and  reaches  at  a  certain  speed  a  minimum^ 
which  is  less  than  the  reactance  voltage. 

The  compensating  e.m.f.  of  the  repulsion  motor  depends  upon  the 

latio  ~;  hence  upon     t  On  the  other  hand,  the  torque  and 

energy  of  this  motor  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of 
tarns,  i.  e.,  inversely  proportional  to  /,  or  to  higher  powers  of  Z^. 
Herein  lies  the  weakness  of  the  ordinary  repnlsiou  motor.  It  is 
not  at  all  sufBcient,  as  was  originally  believed,  to  shift  the  brushes 
by  46  deg.  (i.  «.,  one  qnarter  of  the  polar  distance),  which  would 

comspcmd  to  the  ratio  -~L=  1,    The  e.m.f.  induced  while  at  rest 
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iu  (be  winding  /  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  excite  the  field 
F.j=^Fi  with  lie  current  I^i.  The  mazimuni  power  current 
would  be  %  hence  the  starting  power  too  small  and  the  output 
insufficient.  Consequent];  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  angle  « 
much  less  than  45  deg.  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  torque.  In  re- 
ality the  angle  is  chosen  at  about  26  deg.  to  30  deg.,  corresponding 

to  a  Tal«e^=0.40  t»  0.30.     In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a 

Zi 
theater  output  one  sacrifices  a  part  of  the  compensating  effect. 

The  repulsion  motor  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  useful  machine, 
particularly  if  the  windings  are  carried  out  in  two  parts,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  Fig.  9.  With  the  aid  of  a  switching  arrangement, 
reversal  of  direction  and  control  is  easily  made  by  the  inTersion  and 
variation  of  the  field  of  force.  Another  and  more  convenient 
method  for  the  reversal  and  control  within  the  widest  limits  con- 
Z, 

obtain  the  maximum  output,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  <■  w 
small  that  it  would  embrace  only  two  to  three  commutator  bars, 
which  would,  however,  make  (he  motor  unreliable  in  operation  and 
commutation.  On  this  account  the  output  of  the  repulsion  motor 
is  limited;  in  other  words,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  tlw 
commutator  bars  and  the  size  of  the  commutator. 

We  will  now  refer  to  an  arrangement  devised  by  the  author  ac- 
cording to  Pig.  15,  in  which  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  re- 
pulsion motor  are  left  substantially  undisturbed,  permitting,  how- 
ever, the  angle  « to  be  made  twice  as  large  as  with  the  usual  arrange- 
ment. One  pair  of  brushes  is  placed  in  the  Y  axis  and  another 
pair  at  the  angle  in  the  V  axis.  The  two  pairs  of  brushes  are  con- 
nected as  shown,  so  that  they  embrace  the  obtuse,  angle  (180  —  a). 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  can  be  judged  if  one  imagines  an 
armature  in  the  T  axis  connected,  as  shown  in  series  and  in  closed 
circuit  vrith  another  armature  in  the  V  axis.     The  ratid  oi  the 


ifi  in  this  case      a  --.   If  this  ratio  and  the  resulting  output  are 

to  be  of  the  same  value  as  before,  i.  e.,  ^     „ ,  then  will  «,  =  2«. 

The  brushes  have  to  carry  the  same  load  in  this  arrangement  as 
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in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  repulsion  motor  with  the  game  power 
current  and  cross-section  of  all  brusheB,  The  number  of  brushes 
need  not  be  increased  if  with  the  proper  winding  of  the  armatur& 
fewer  brashes  are  used  than  the  niiinber  of  poles,  for  instance,  for 
eight  poles,  two  positive  and  two  negative  poles  have  two  brushes. 
each. 

This  arrangement  is  particularly  adapted  to  controlling  by 
brush  shifting,  perhaps  by  shifting  the  V  brushes  alone.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  presentation  a  compensating  effect  is  obtained 
either  by  exciting  the  field  by  primary  current,  one  component  of 
which  is  the  magnetizing  current  for  the  flux  P„  or  by  placing  the 
windings  which  excite  the  fi.eld'and  which  are  a  part  of  the  main 
circuit  on  the  armature  and  subjecting  them  to  induction  by  F,. 

Both  of  these  causes  of  the  compensating  effect  are  contained  in 
the  arrangement  of  Fig.  16,  which  shows  the  so-called  compen- 


sated motor  of  the  Union  Elektrizitats-Gesellscliaft.  The  brushes 
in  the  axis  /  are  short-circuited.  The  diagonal  brushes  in  this  axis 
II  are  traversed,  on  account  of  the  series  connection  with  the  stator, 
by  the  main  current,  either  directly  or  at  a  transformed  potential 
through  the  insertion  of  a  transformer.  The  armature  carries  the 
power  current  in  short-circuit  and  rotates  in  the  field  of  forci 
excited  by  the  primary  current  in  the  armature  between  the  diag- 
onal brushes. 

The  actions  in  the  two  axes  of  the  armature  do  not  interfere 
with  one  another  notwithstanding  that  they  occur  in  a  common 
winding,  because  the  axes  lines  are  in  neutral  positions  relatively 
to  each  other.  Considering  that  the  axes  are  held  fast  in  the 
armature  by  the  brushes,  the  arrangement  can  also  be  represented 
by  the  diagram  of  Fig.  17. 

The  diagram  of  the  working  current  is  similar  to  that  of  tba 
repulsion   motor. 
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Pig.  18  Bhowa  the  polygon  of  e.in.f'B,  abcda  with  relation  to  the 

■working  current.    The  e.m.f.  of  the  armature  coil  /,  which  is  re- 

tlected  in  the  stator  winding,  is  made  up  of  E   :  be"  and  Ea  '■  ak. 

These  e.m.fs.  are  generated  by  the  rotation  of  tlie  coil  in  the, two 

vomponcnts  of  the  field  J'',,  one  of  which  is  excited  by  I,  the  other   , 

hy  i.    The  e.m.f.,  E^ :  k^l,  is  induced  in  the  armature  coil  //  on 

:accoiint  of  its  rotation  in  the  field  F, :  on  the  other  hand,  E^  :  ac" 

IB  consumed  in  exciting  the  field  of  force  and  the  stray  field.  E„ 

flnd  A'n  have  the  direction  ad;  ab  and  bd  form  the  angle  ?-. 

In  order  to  construct  the  diagram,  with  relation  to  the  working 

—  .  —  /^A— 

current,  ad  is  drawn  at  right  angles' to  ab  (ad:  tan  r-niy)  ab). 

On  bd  as  the  total  nscfnl  e.m.f.,  the  work  polygon  is  conslmcted 
-for  n :  cot  d  J  in  which  all  quantities  ad,  be  and  cd  are  referred  to 


the  phase  an3  amount  of  the  working  current  I.  Not  only  is 
*he  phase  displacement  and  the  drop  in  voltage  caused  by  the  trans- 
forraation,  compensated  for  in  this  way,  but  the  primary  diagram 
also  reoei\e8  a  favorable  displacement. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  direct  connection  in  series  between 
the  stator  winding  and  exciting  winding,  ok  and  kd  are  equal  in 
amount,  ad :  tan  ;■  is,  therefore,  twice  as  large,  and  the  compen- 
sating effect  more  powerful  in  the  same  proportion  than  in  the 
T( pulsion  motor,  bc^  shows  the  direction  of  the  primary  current; 
ae/  is  tlie  measure  of  the  exciting  e.m,t.  to  be  supplied  externally. 

Bv  the  insertion  of  the  series  transformer  the  compensation  can 
2, 
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with  the  aid  of  a  potential  regulator  the  number  of  tnma  in  both 
be  varied  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions. 

The  example  in  Fig.  19  shows  the  stronger  influence  of  ad  upon 
cos  *,  r  and  P.  One  can  see  that  cos  ^  approaches  the  value  of 
unity  more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  the  repulsion  motor,  and 
becomes  unity  at  a  practicable  speed. 

The  exciting  voltage  oc*  which  is  supplied  externally  diminishes 
rapidly  in  this  arrangement  and  can  reach  zero,  in  which  case  the 
field  excitation  is  accomplished  by  the  compensating  e.m.f.  alone. 

As  for  the  commutation,  it  is  necessary  to  judge  the  performance 
of  the  brushes  in  the  axis  /  carrying  the  working  current,  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  of  the  repulsion  motor,  but  the  fundamentally 
different  phenomena  which  takes  place  in  connection  with  the 
exciter  brushes  must  be  inTcstigated  from  a  special  point  of  view. 
Fig.  19,  which  shows  the  e  curve  for  the  brushes  carrying  the 
working  current  indicates  that  th^  commutation  at  normal  speed 
is  favorable;  on  starting,  however,  and  at  low  speeds  the  same  diffi- 
culties exist  as  in  the  case  of  the  repulsion  and  series  motors.  In 
order  to  judge  of  the  performance  of  tie  exciter  brushes,  we 
have  to  consider  that  the  turns  short-circuited  by  these  brushes 
are  part  of  a  winding  which  is  already  short-circuited  by  the  brushes 
in  the  axis  I.  The  latter  Bhort-ciTcuiting  with  full  contact  of  the 
brushes  can  be  considered  as  constant  in  comparison  with  the  very 
variable  short-circuiting  of  the  individual  tuma  by  the  leading 
and  trailing  brushes.  The  pressure  diagram  of  the  armature  {bcmb 
in  Fig.  18)  is  composed  of  the  e.m.f'8,  induced  by  F^  and  gener- 
ated as  a  result  of  the  rotation  in  the  entire  fleld  of  force,  and 
also  of  the  small  ^  which  represents  the  exciting  e,m.f.  for  the 
stray  field  in  the  armature.  The  same  relations  hold  also  for  the 
e.m.f's.  in  the  commutating  coil,  which  are  induced  under  similar 
conditions  as  the  whole  armature  winding  in  the  axis  I.  Only  the 
scale  of  the  vectors  is  different  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  turns 
and  the  local  distribution  of  the  field  of  force  (about  in  the  ratio 


During  the  period  of  commutation  the  e.m.f.,  J^  exciting  the 
stray  field,  and,  therefore,  the  exciting  current,  will  vary  but  little. 
In  addition  there  vrill  appear  a  small  reactance  pressure.  The  lat- 
ter is  unimportant  in  the  production  of  sparking,  because  the  ex- 
citing cnrrent,  which  varies  with  the  contact  of  the  brushes  //, 
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whidi  u  a  role  is  veaker  ilum  the  working  ennent,  finds  u 
equalizing  shunt  circuit  in  the  short-circuited  connection  of  the 
bruBhee  /.  The  influence  of  the  residual  e.nLf .,  e,  on  the  commu- 
tation is  doubtless  small.  The  commutation  under  the  exciting 
brushes  proceeds  without  difficulty  and  requires  no  special  care  <»■ 
consideration. 

The  so-called  compensated  single-phase  motor  represents  on  the 
whole  an  improved  repulsion  motor.  In  compariscoi  it  shows,  how- 
ever, some  disadvantages,  because  lit  addition  to  the  double  ^stem 
of  brushes,  a  special  transformer  for  excitation  and  special  arrange* 
ments  for  regulation  are  neoessary. 

If  we  wish  to  investigate  in  the  same  manner  the  ordinary  single- 
phase  induction  motor  having  a  squirrel  cage  armature  and  no 
commutator,  we  recognize  an  analogy  with  the  previously  described 
arrangements  which  becomes  more  complete  when  we  consider  both 
pairs  of  brushes  as  separated  from  the  stator  circuit,  and  each 
pair  as  short-circuited  on  itself,  as  indicated  in  diagram.  Fig,  20. 

In  order  to  proceed  from  this  arrangement  to  the  induction 
motor,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  instead  of  the  armature 
short-circuited  by  the  brushes  in  two  diagonal  directions,  two 
diagonally-placed  short-circuited  coils,  or  as  a  further  simplifica- 
tion a  single  short-circuited  coil  effective  in  both  directions. 

The  diagram  of  e.m.f's.  is  shown  in  Fig.  81.  In  the  axis  /,  the 
o.m.f.  ^  is  produced  by  the  linp  voltage  or  F^.  There  will  be  in- 
duced an  e.m.f.  Sc  in  the  axis  II  in  proportion  to  the  speed  and  in 
phase  with  the  generating  flux  I,  hence  at  right  angles  to  ob.  The 
fiirrenis  corresponding  thereto  excite  a  cross-flux  which  penetrates 
through  the  rotor  and  stator.  These  magnetizing  currents  as  well 
ni-  the  crose-flux  P,  excited  by  them  have  the  direction  ^, 

The  direction^  diverges  but  IJttle  from  ^  (in  contra distincti on 
to  the  previous  treatment,  this  acute  angle  cannot  be  neglected, 
nor  can  the  ohmic  drop,  because  both  are  important  working  factors 
of  this  motor) .  Having  the  same  phase  direction,  there  is  gener- 
ntpd  in  the  axis  7  of  the  armature  winding  at  a  certain  speed,  an 
n.m.f.  ;J7.  in  phase  with  F,  and  proportionfll  to  n*.  Out  of  the  re- 
sultant e.m.f.  i^,  there  appear  the  ohmic  drop^  and  at  right  angles 
thereto  the  e.m.f.  Jf  exciting  the  stray  fiold  in  the  armature. 
I'-ef,  the  phase  of  the  working  current  is  j^'  F^:  n  ^^  the  phase 
of  the  field  ^_  The  angle  ff  between  the  direction  of  the!>e 
two  phases,  whose  cosine  is  a  measure  of  T,  will  be  disadvantage 
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ouslj  large  with  the  exception  of  Email  values  of  ef  near  to  STnchion- 
ism.  The  same  is  true  in  reference  to  f,  which  is  greater  by  (Vi+r) 
than  the  angle  preTiousl;  referred  to.  The  power  factor  will  be 
poor  between  rest  and  a  speed  slightly  under  synchronism.  The 
motor  can,  therefore,  operate  advantageously  only  at  nearly  syn- 
chronous speed,  but  even  then  only  with  limited  output,  because  at 
this  speed  a  small  e.m.f.  *^  remainE,  and  the  working  current  is, 
therefore,  weak.  The  triangle  a'  fcc'  shows  the  work  diagram  of 
the  induction  motor  and  contains  the  quantifies  T,  P  and  cos  8. 
These  considerations  confirm  the  well-known  fact  that  the  induc- 
tion motor  without  commutator  for  single-phase  current  is  an  un- 
desirable machipe  —  quite  independent  of  the  fact  that  it  has  no 


starting  torque,  so  as  to  start  itself,  and  because  it  admits  of  no 
external  control  on  accotmt  of  its  being  exclusively  self-exciting. 

As  an  appendix  to  these  eonsi derations  the  author  submits  his 
arrangement  which  shows  the  application  of  the  commutator  and 
the  externally  excited  field  in  combination  with  the  closed  circuit 
armature. 

Fig.  22  is  the  diagrammatic  representation  of  this  motor  and 
Yig.  23  the  vector  diagram. 

The  armature  winding  is  closed  for  the  smallest  possible  number 
of  phases,  which  must  l)e  different  from  the  number  of  poles.  The 
Vol.  hi  — 10 
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cnmmutator  carries  the  exciter  brushee  at  right  angles  to  7  in  the 
axis  //.  The  brushes  are  connected  directly  or  by  means  of  a 
iTansformer  in  series  with  the  stator  winding.  The  working  cur- 
rents are  induced  by  F^  in  the  short-circuited  armature  without 
IiruBhes.  In  spite  of  the  short-circuiting  the  excitation  of  F^  in 
the  armature  winding  can  taite  place  as  the  exciting  currents  flow 
partly  through  turns  of  the  armature  and  partly  through  short- 
circuiting  connections,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  arrows 
and  as  represented  in  Fig.  24  more  clearly  in  the  case  of  a  four* 


F19.M 


pole  armature  having  a  sii-phase  short.  The  fleld  flui  is  de- 
veloped of  variable  density  in  different  parts  of  the  pole  faces  but 
with  definite  polarity.  The  field  excited  by  a  part  of  the  ar- 
mature winding  and  held  fixed  by  the  brushes  attracts  the  short- 
circuit  currents  whereby  the  armature  is  set  in  motion.  With 
increasing  speed  there  appears  not  only  the  compensating  e.m.f. 
pi-eviously  referred  to  but  moreover  an  exciting  e.m.f.  which  has 
its  seat  in  the  closed  circuit  winding.  The  machine  constitutes  to 
a  certain  extent  an  externally  excited  and  consequently  externally 
controllable  induction  motor. 

The  e.m.f.  polygon  is  according  to  Fig.  23  ^(.^^  ^  is  the 
e.m.f.  induced  by  rotation  in  the  self-excited  field,  ^  the  e.m.f. 
induced  by  rotation  in  the  externally  excited  field  Fj  in  phase  with 
J,  and  ^  that  induced  by  rotation  in  F,  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
ponent of  Fj  in  phase  therewith  and  ^  the  exciting  e.m.f.  con- 
sumed in  the  main  circuit.    Under  these  conditions  we  have  neg- 
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lected  the  angle  r  which  characterizes  the  phase  of  the  self-escita- 
tioD,  aa  in  the  analogous  diagrams  of  the  other  commutator  motors. 

In  this  case  also  appears  the  compensating  eifect  of  e.m.f.  de, 
lo  improve  the  power  factor  as  well  as  the  power  output.  This 
e.m.f.  has,  moreover,  a  favorable  effect  on  the  operations  which  take 
place  in  the  short-circuit  of  the  induction  motor,  as  the  phase  di- 
rection of  the  working  current  6c  is  hronght  near  to  the  direction 
of  ce'  which  is  the  direction  of  the  cross-flux,  aelf-excited  in  the 
short-circuit  armature,  and  which  direction  departs  but  slightly 
from  ab.  The  angle  p  between  the  working  current  —  and  the 
total  flux  (te'  representing  the  resultant  of  the  e.m.f.  values, 
v.hich  correspond  to  both  the  externally-excited  and  the  self-excited 
flux)  will  be  small.  Consequently  both  parts  of  the  combined 
motor,  even  at  speeds  much  below  synchronism,  are  found. to  be 
operating  under  favorable  conditions.  Cos  ^  can  be  made  equal 
to  unity  or  nearly  so,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  compensated  motor. 
The  triangle  a'bc^  is  the  work  diagram  from  which  the  quantities 
T,  P  and  cos  <>  are  obtained. 

The  quantitative  relation  of  the  functions  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  total  machine :    E:ab  and  I :  de; 

8.  In  the  extemally-cxcited  machine;  £,:n/:tc,  E^:n'I:e^- 

3.  In  the  self-excited  machine  i,  e.,  in  the  induction  motor, 
E, :  n'l :  ^    The  total  flux  P,  is  composed  of  the  externally  ex- 


and  at  ordinary  speeds  is  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  values. 
The  exciting  cm.f.  necessary  to  expend  E-^  :ce:bd  sin  (^  —  f ,), 
which  is  measured  between  the  exciter  brushes  is  practically  small 
and  can  also  become  zero.  T:(l -(- n')7*;  P:  n(t  +  n')Z=  and 
S    

This  kind  of  motor  is  far  superior  to  all  the  commutator  motors 
previously  described  as  regards  commutation.  Brushes  carrying 
main  working  currents  are  not  used;  therefore,  all  commutator 
difficulties  at  starting  and  at  low  speeds  disappear  entirely.  For 
this  reason  the  motor  becomes  nearly  independent  of  the  armature 
current.  Therefore,  from  this  standpoint  machines  can  be  built  in 
units  of  any  desired  size  quite  the  same  as  with  polyphase  motors. 
The  commutation  at  the  exciting  brushes  is.  as  previously  shown. 
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very  Btnooth,  particularly  in  tliis  caae,  becaose  the  turns  in  doeed 
drcoit  under  the  brushes  are  really  parts  of  closed  circuita  and 
because  the  currenta  which  flow  through  the  brushea  have  only  to 
furaieh  a  email  part  of  the  excitation;  ttiey  need,  therefore,  be 
comparatively  small  for  this  reason  and  especially  because  the 
brush  e.m.f.  ^  will  be  very  small  at  normal  speeds. 

The  commutator  for  this  reason  can  be  made  much  narrower, 
an  advantage  which  is  important  in  connection  with  the  fitting  into 
car  bodies;  of  equal  advantage  is  the  possibility  of  using  a  com- 
paratively small  niimber  of  brushes.  In  principle,  this  motor  is 
an  induction  mcftor  which  transmits  external  energy  by  means  of 
tiansformation  to  a  simple  rotor;  the  torque  and  speed  can  never- 
tJpeless  vary,  and  any  variation  can  be  produced  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  control  of  vehicles  or  cars.  The  motor  can  be  started 
with  considerable  torque,  and  its  power  factor  can  be  made  nearly 
unity.  By  this  combination  we  have  an  externally  excited,  com- 
pensated induction  motor. 

CEAmuK  DunCAK:  The  next  papw  ia  I17  M.  Latoor,  who  U  for- 
tiiDKt«lf  hen  And  will  read  it  hiniMlf. 
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ALTEBNATING-CUEEENT  MACHINES  WITH 
QKAMME  COMMUTATORS. 


BY  MARroS  LATOUR,  DeJegale  of  Focim  Internationale dea  tUelriei: 


It  we  refer  to  the  teclinical  literature  of  four  or  five  years  ago 
we  shall  notice  that  the  problems,  the  solution  of  which  was  Bou);ht 
bv  engineers  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  alternating-cur- 
rent machinery,  were: 

1).  The  development  of  alternators  in  which  all  difficulties  in 
ptiriiDol  running  should  be  done  away  with. 

2).  The  construction  of  generators  of  constant  voltage. 

3).  The  construction  of  motors  working  with  a  good  efBciency 
at  all  speeds,  and  starting  under  load  with  single-phase  current. 

4).  The  construction  of  non -synchronous  motors  working  with  a 
power  factor  equal  to  unity. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Gramme  commutator  to  alternating-current  ma- 
chines. I  have  thus  been  led  to  a  new  system  of  electrical  machinery 
which  might  take  the  place,  either  aa  generators  or  motors,  of  the 
machines  used  nowada.\'s  and  solve,  from  the  technical  point  of 
view,  all  the  problems  set  forth. 

The  description  of  alternating-current  machines  comprising  a 
Crramme  commutator  is  comparatively  old.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  Messrs.  Elihu  Thomson.  Wightman,  and  Wilson, 
However,  owing  partly  to  the  essential  phenomena  exhibited  in 
direct-current  armatures  traversed  by  alternating  currents  not  being 
ver>-  well  known,  partly  to  the  little  interest  taken  by  electricians 
in  these  phenomena,  partly  to  the  bad  opinion  that  had  been  formed 
of  the  Gramme  commutator  used  in  connection  with  alternating 
currents,  the  arrangements  proposed  by  those  inventors  were  left 
without  mnch  industrial  value. 

I  soon  realized  that  the  use  of  the  Gramme  commutator  with 
alternating  currents  was  full  of  capabilities  and  I  have  been  able 
to  realize  the  machines  concerning  which  I  shall  say  a  few  words. 

All  these  machines  have  a  uniform  appearance,  due  to  their 
oompridng  a  stator  with  a  winding  distributed  in  slots,  and  a  rotor 
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eimilar  to  a  direct-current  annature  with  a  commutator.     These 
macbineB  aA: 

1),  The  ]ianclironoTis  self-eieiting  polyphase  generator, 
2).  The  panchronons  self-exciting  single-phase  generator. 
3).  The  polyphase  motor  at  variable  speed  with  a  power  factor 
equal  to  nnity. 

4).  The  compensated  single-phase  motor. 

5).  The  repulsion  motor, 

6).  The  eingle-phase  series  motor  with  perfect  commutation. 

1.  The  Self-Exciiing  Polyphase  OeneTator. 

This  generator  is  represented  in  its  two  most  interesting  shapes 
by  Figs.  1  and  2,  the  former  showing  the  shunt  connection,  and  the 
latter  the  compound  connection.  S  is  the  stator,  R  the  rotor  with 
commutator,  and  (  the  transformer  for  supplying  the  rotor.  Such 
generators  are  connected  to  a  network  like  direct -current  generators, 
without  any  synchronizing  operation.  The  compounded  alternator, 
when  well  regulated,  works  at  constant  voltage  whatever  may  be 
the  inductive  or  non-inductive  load  on  each  phase  separately. 

S.  The  Self-Exciting  Single-Phase  Oenerator. 

This  generator  is  represented  in  its  two  most  interesting  shapes 
by  Figs.  1,  and  2^.  In  order  to  allow  self-excitation  two  sets  of 
brushee  c  d  are  short-circuited  on  one  another.  In  reality,  for  the 
sake  of  commutation,  it  is  preferable  to  have  several  sets  of 
brushes  short-circuited  on  one  another,  as  represented  by  Fig.  3. 
The  self-exciting  single-pbase  generator  has,  above  the  ordinary 
generator,  besides  the  two  advantages  regarding  the  easier  parallel 
running  and  the  perfect  compounding,  that  of  admitting  a  perfect 
rotary  field  without  any  harmonic  field  likely  to  weaken  the 
efficiency. 

3.  The  Polyphase  Motor  at  Variable  Speed  with  a  Power  Factor 
Equal  to  Unity. 
This  motor  corresponds  to  Fig.  1  (representing  the  shunt  con- 
nection of  the  panchronons  generator),  the  transformation  ratio  of 
the  transformer  t  being  supposed  to  be  arbitrary  and  variable.  The 
speed  of  the  motor  may  be  regulated  by  changing  the  transforma- 
tion ratio  of  the  transformer.  The  power  put  into  play  in  the  trans- 
former is  the  larger,  the  greater  the  slip  of  the  motor.  Such  a 
motor  may  work  with  a  power  factor  equal  to  unity  at  normal 
speed. 
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4.  The  ComjieMaied  Single-Phase  Series  Motor. 

This  type  of  motor  is  represented  under  its  two  forms  by  Figs. 
4  and  S.  Such  a  motor  works  at  every  speed  with  good  efficiency. 
The  power  factor  is  equal  to  unity  at  normal  speed,  and  magnetizii^ 
current  may  be  delivered  to  the  network,  if  desired. 

5.  The  Repulsion  Motor,  th«  Stator  of  Which  Has  a  Distributed 

Winding. 

A; 


©■ 


This  type  of  motor,  represented  by  Fig.  6,  has  the  general  disi»- 
acteristics  of  the  compensated  series  motor,  but  its  power  factor  is 
lower  and  the  leakage  has  in  this  motor  a  much  worse  influence. 

All  the  machines  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  have  a  common 
property  regarding  the  commutation,  viz.,  that  if  they  are  properly 
designed  they  work  with  a  perfect  commutation  in  the  vicinity  of 
synchronism,  owing  to  the  existence  or  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
rotary  field.  This  property,  which  I  have  demonstrated  for  each 
machine  successively,  although  at  first  questioned,  is  now  recognized. 

Ijet  us  consider  {Fig.  7)  a  direct-current  armatui-e  which  is  re- 
volving under  the  action  of  a  rotary  field  in  a  stator  like  that  of 
an  induction  motor.  The  rotary  field  may  be  excited  partly  or 
completely,  either  from  the  stator  or  from  the  direct-current  arma- 
ture itself  if  this  is  traversed  by  alternating  current. 

Ijet  us  consider  a  section  s,  which  is  short-circuited  nndor  a 
brush  a.  The  revolving  field  may  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of 
two  alternating  fields,  the  first  one  ^  sin  eot  in  &  direction  per- 
pendicular to  0  a;  the  second  one  ^  cob  cot  in  the  direction  o  a 
itself. 
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Now  the  Eection  a  is  the  seat  of  two  e.m.f.s.  The  first  one  is  pro- 
duced in  a  static  tea^  by  the  variation  of  the  field,  if>  Bin  cot,  and  is 
equal  to 


The  second  one  ia  produced  in  a  dyruanie  way,  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  section  s  under  the  field  ^  cob    att,  and  ie  equal  to 

<^ 

«]  =  (Ui  -  CM  (Ul, 

if  the  annatuie  ia  revolving  at  the  angular  speed  a>^ 

These  two  e.m.f  b.  are  opposite,  and  at  synchronism  (a»i  =  co)  coun- 
terbalance one  another.  The  section  s  not  being  any  longer  the 
seat  of  any  resultant  e.m.f.,  the  commutation  under  the  brush  a 
will  be  perfect,  whatever  the  current  under  this  brush  may  be. 

This  consideration  leads  easily  to  the  conception  of  a  device  for 
avoiding  eparking  in  the  straight  single-phase  series  motor.  I 
wrote  a  paper  upon  this  device  a  few  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Maurice 
^filch,  working  independently  on  the  same  lin^  has  reached  tlie 
same  result. 

6.  The  single-phase  series  motor  with  perfect  commutation. 

We  shall  consider  at  first  a  single-phaee  aeries  motor,  the  field  of 
which  ia  wound  like  a  direct-current  armature  (Fig.  8).    The  motor 


SB.*  ^a^  * 


being  operated  with  continnoiifl  eorrent,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
commutation  the  brushes  must  be  located  so  that  the  lesnltant  field 
of  the  motor  0  •^  ain  eat  ia  perpendicular  to  the  line  a  h.  When 
operated  with  single-phase  current,  if  the  induction  is  low  enough, 
the  power  factor  of  the  motor  will  be  pretty  high.  In  order  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  motor  without  shifting  the 
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Iirus)i<^,  it  will  be  possible  to  change  the  position  of  the  terminals 
A  B  on  the  periphery  of  the  stator. 

Such  a  construction  represents  the  best  it  js  possible  to  obtain 
with  the  straight  single-phase  serieB  motor,  as  I  pointed  out  tvo 
years  ago  at  a  time  when  polar  projections  were  still  used. 

But  for  the  single-phase  serips  motor  there  is  no  speed  for  which 
a  perfect  commutation  is  secured.  The  variation  of  the  field  of  the 
motor  induces  at  any  speed  an  e.in.f.  in  the  short-circuited  sec- 
tions, and  owing  to  this  very  important  reason,  I  think  the  series 
motor  is,  for  larger  capacities,  inferior  to  the  repulsion  motor  and 
to  the  compensated  h-pe. 

Tet  we  can  improve  it  in  this  way :  An  auxiliary-  field  ^f  coe  <»  ( 
is  produced  above  the  short-circuited  sections,  which  field  lags  90 
d^.  behind  the  main  field,  ^  sin  a>t,  of  the  motor.  (See  Fig.  9.) 
Conforming  with  the  explanation  I  have  given  above,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  new  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  short-circuited  eectiom  in  a 
dynamic  way  by  the  movement  of  these  sections  under  the  auxiliary 
field  Vcoe  a>t.  may  counterbalance  nt  a  certain  speed  the  e.m.f. 
induced  in  a  static  way  by  the  variation  of  the  main  field  ^  an  cot. 

The  auxiliary  field  may  be  excited  with  special  coils  c  c  shunt 
connected  to  the  motor,  these  coils  encompaasing  only  a  few  slots. 

We  realize  now  that  four  types  of  motors  are  possible  for  singlo- 
ph-ise  traction :  The  repulsion  type,  the  straight  series  motor,  the 
compensated  type,  and  the  type  with  as  auxiliaiy  field.  The  future 
vrill  decide  which  is  the  best. 

Chairman  Dunoait:  The  neit  paper  will  be  on  "The  Tbeoij  and 
Operation  of  Repulsion  Uotata,"  by  Ur.  Bragitad,  ud  will  b«  abatrmcted 
hj  llr.  SteiniMtK. 
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MOTOR. 


BY  O.  S.  BRA08TAD. 

Commutator  motors  for .  sltemating  current  have  become  of 
gTcat  interest  within  recent  years.  Tlie  main  reason  for  this  is 
the  demand  for  a  motor  for  single-phaso  alternating  current  for 
the  operation  of  electric  railways ;  but  such  motors  will  also  find  a 
broad  field  for  other  purposes  where  speed  regulation  is  required. 

Of  special  interest  in  the  older  forms  of  alternating  commi.itator 
motors  is  the  repulsion  motor,  important  in  itself  as  also  in  that  it 
marks  a  transition  to  the  different  forms  of  comijcjisated  motors. 

In  the  following  I  will  develop  a  general  theory  of  the  repulsion 
motor,  and  that  under  the  usual  assumptions  that  the  magnetic 
refiistance  is  constant  for  all  magnetic  circuits,  and  that  the  iron 
loMes  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  induction.  We  will  not 
comider  the  processes  under  the  commutator  brushes  and  in  the 
armature  coils  short-circuited  by  the  brushes. 

PHINCTPAL  EQUAnON. 
Pig.  1  shows  the  diagram  of  the  motor,    ff,   U  the  stator  and  W^ 
the  rotor  winding.    The  angle  of  dieplacemeut  relative  to  the  abaft, 
Y  — Y,  of  the  etator  winding  is  a.     We  further  take : 
J^    the  Btator  current  according  to  strength  and  phase, 
i,    the  rotor  current  according  to  strength  and  phase, 
^'  the  induced  e.m.t.  according  to  strength  and  phase,  in  the 
fltator  winding,  we  get  the  following  relation  :* 

*)B'.  =  -  Z.  (/.  +  Ir  COS  a)  =  /„  a. . 

In  this  we  assume  the  effective  nuuiber  of  windings  of  the  stator 

winding  and  of  the  rotor  winding  to  be  alike.   Zt  ^  *■■  —jxt, can  be 

tfpsignated  as  the  exciting  impedance  of  the  motor  and  is  given 

through  the  magnetic  resistance  of  the  main  power  current  of  the 

same,  whereby  r,  Ja  so  determined,  that  SI   ^  .l  aj  ~  -^^  ^ '* 

1.  Hk  period  below  the  letter  indicates  that  the  value  ia  a  oeoior  of 
determiaable  phase. 
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equal  to  the  iron  effect.    I„  is  the  resulting  current  in  the    T"  sxia, 

or  the  magnetizing  current  in  ihis  axis.    In  the  rotor  winding  there 

ii  induced  between  the  brushes  through  the  same  power  current: 

1 ) .  Statically  £"',  =  fi",  cob  <x  —  —  Z,  (/,  +  /,  cos  a)  — 

—  Z.  /m  MB  «. 

S).  Dvnamicall;  through  the  rotation: 
E'tja  —  -jj  Et  sin  a—^jZt  (f.  +  ft  ooaa)  sin  a  — ^/  Z,  J„ wn  a 
where  u  is  the  number  of  periods  of  the  rotor  rotation. 

c,  number  of  periods  of  the  current, 

;■=  V^TT. 

The  prefixed  ugn  depends  on  the  direction  of  rotation  choaoL 


Fio.  1. 

The  rotor  current  generates  a  power  current  in  the  X  —  axis, 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  tlie  stator  winding.  The  eju.f.  in- 
duced by  this  power  current  is  between  the  brushes: 

1).  Static 

3)  E'r,  — -Z.-frsin'*. 

2).  Dynamic,  through  the  rotation 

<)    jFrid  — i  -  J?'ri  OOB  a  ^ ^  Z.  J,  liD  C  COB  & 

The  prefixed  sign  must  be  the  reverse  in  equation  1  to  what  it  is 
in  equation  S. 
£Vom  2  and  4  foUowa  ,-f 

£'„d  +  E'.^  —J  "  Z.J,  «n  «. 
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The  field  generated  bj  the  rotor  current  /,  .thua  produces  no 
dj-namic  e.m.f.,  which  also  foUowB  from  the  fact  that  the  eame 
runs  along  the  brushes. 

The  entire  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  rotor  must  be  eqoal  to  the  rotor 
current,  Jr  times  the  impedance  of  the  rotor  winding,  which  we 
will  designate  by  Z^.    We,  therefore,  have 

—  2, /,  008  « — 2,  J,  cob' a  —  2, /,  BiB>  a  + -^' Z, /,  sin  a  —  Z,  2r 
Ir  {2.  +  Zt)  .^  f,  (cos  «  -  ~j  flin  a)  2. 

l)/r l^(cosa-^yBina)  J, 

and 

II)  E',—  (^,— ^*(ooB»a— ^jBin«0O8«j)  j; 
where 

Zv—Z^+Zr. 

Let  UB  designate  by  Z,  the  impedance  of  the  stator  winding; 


then  the  corresponding  e.m.f.  is  equal  to — ^tZ^t  (md  the  entire 
e.m.f.  in  the  stator  winding 

E'^E'.  —  T,Z,- 
Or  if  we  introduce  instead  of  the  e.m.f.  the  terminal  pressm^ 
£  =  —  E',  we  have 

III)    E={>  (Z.  +  ^.— !=■  (cOB»a—^^- sin  a  <«»«)). 

Prom  this  we  get  for  a  given  constant  stator  current  I^  =  !„  the 

pressure  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  8.     We  assume  the  direetion  of 
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rotation  of  the  vecf ore  to  be  to  the  right  and  carr;  OA  ^  I^  onto 
the  vertical  axie.    If  we  further  have 


we  hate 


wherehy  we  make  the  triaDgle  BFD  eimilar  to  the  triangle  BCE. 
We  determine  a  point  Q  on  the  straight  line  FT),  6o  that  —frj,  ^ 
cos'  «,  draw  a  perpendicular  line  to  T>F  at  Q  and  make  GU^ 
—  DF  sin  a  cos  a.  OU  tlien  represents  the  terminal  pressure  E  of 
tlie  motor  for  the  resjicctive  number  of  revolutions  «,  and  p  is  the 
aijgle  of  lag  bt  the  current  At  standstill  of  the  motor  (u^o) 
point  U  coincides  with  0.  OG  is,  therefore,  the  terminal  pressure 
at  standstill.  With  increasing  positive  speed  tlie  terminal  point 
of  the  pressure  vector  OU  moves  upwardly  on  the  perpendicular. 
V.'hen  reversing  the  direction  of  rotation,  the  point  moves  down- 
wardly.   The  machine  is  then  converted  into  a  generator. 

Through  equation  1  we  can  also  easily  find  the  rotor  current  Tj  in 
the  diagram.  We  make  similar  the  triangles  OKA,  BOB,  and  BFD, 
AL 

2^- COS. 

and  set  tip  at  point  L  a  vertical  line  LM  on  AK.    On  this  vertical 

line  we  mark  off  the  distance  LM  ^  —   sin  «  AK,  then  we  have 

c 
tor  the  respective  number  of  revolutions  «  Aiil^l,  according  to 
quantity  and  phase.  The  terminal  point  of  the  vector  It  moves 
with  a  variable  number  of  revolutions  on  a  straight  line  similarly 
to  the  vector  of  the  terminal  pressure.  If  we  make  AN^AM 
cos  *,  then  O.V  =.  7  +  I,  cos  a  -■  /^  (see  equation  1),  OJ^ 
thus  re  presents'  the  magnetizing  current.  With  a  variable  number 
of  revolutions  u,  point  .V  moves  on  a  straight  line  l^B  perpendicu- 
lar to  AK,  and  AB^  AK  cop- a.  It  is  seen  that  the  two  figures, 
OKRAy  and  BFGDU,  are  alike,  and  that  every  length  of  the 
second  has  developed  from  the  corresponding  length  of  the  first 
tlirough  multiplication  hy  z>  and  rotation  about  an  angle  equal  to 
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»re  by  ^±.       Furthennore,  the  latter  figure  is  displaced  from  the 

initial  point  by  the  length  OB  =  I,Z,. 

Whilst  in  a  series  motor  vith  constant  cunent  the  field  remains 
constant  and  the  e.m.f.  proportional  to  the  speed  is  dynamically 
developed  through  the  rotation  speed  of  the  induced  (armatnre) 
u-inding,  we  have  in  the  repulsion  motor  in  the  primary  winding, 
because  the  same  is  stationary,  only  a  statically  induced  e.m.f.  and 
the  change  of  the  same  with  the  speed  is  caused  by  a  corresponding 
change  of  the  field  in  the  axis  of  the  stator  winding.  This  change 
is  proportional  to  QV  in  the  diagram.  The  field  in  the  X  axis  is 
proportional  to  7,  sto  a  and  likewise  increases  with  the  speed. 

AtOHENT  OP  Rotation,  Odtpdt,  and  Degree  op  Efficiency. 

The  moment  of  rotation  which  acts  on  the  armature  is  obtained 
if  we  multiply  the  pressure,  produced  in  an  axis  of  the  armature 
winding  through  the  static  induction,  by  the  current  component 
displaced  thereto  by  90  deg.  in  the  second  perpendicular  axis.  The 
moment  of  rotation  is  then  obtained,  expressed  in  the  number  of 
watts  which  the  same  would  put  out  at  synchronism.  If  we  arbi- 
trarily assume  the  two  vertical  axes,  we  must  as  a  general  rule 
carry  out  two  multiplications  and  add  up  the  two  products. 

Here  we  must  consider  every  axis  once  as  current  axis  and  then 
as  pressure  axis.  If,  however,  we  so  chose  the  two  perpendicular 
axes  that  either  the  current  or  the  pressure  becomes  zero  in  one 
axis,  then  one  of  the  two  products  disappears  and  we  need  make 
but  one  multiplication. 

In  the  present  ease  we  put  the  one  axis  through  the  armature 
brushes  and  the  second  one  perpendicularly  thereto.  The  current 
in  the  direction  of  the  second  axis  is  then  zero,  and  we  only  need 
tn  form  the  product  from  the  pressure  in  the  perpendicular  direc- 
tion to  the  armature  brushes  and  the  rotor  current  displaced  rela- 
tive thereto  by  90  deg. 

This  pressure  is 

Z./,  un  a  =7=5-/,  Zirina. 
A  ■ 

and  the  rotor  current  is 

,  Z.  ,  «  .  .      ,    , 

/,  =  — ^(cosa  — -^BU>  a)    (, 

The  product  is  obtained  as  the  imaginary  part  of  the  product, 
after  baving  changed  the  prefixed  sign  of  the  imaginary  current 
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component.     We  so  chose  the  phase  of  /, ,  that  —■  /,  beooma 

Zt  ■ 

actually  eqoal  to  A  r    where 
2t 

The  moment  of  rotation  ia  then 
D  =  (h~)   jimaKinary  partof  ^-ooaa— "yaina^  {rt—Jx\daa 

IV\  D  =■  (/,  -^)   (a^  Bin  a.  cos  a  -  "  r,  ain*  aj 

We  can  then  determine  by  differtjntiation  the  brush  angle  a,  for 
which  the  moment  of  rotation  for  a  given  current  /■  becomea  a 
maximum.    We  get 

6)  tan2a=^  1 

r,  « 

At  the  start  «  =  o,  thoa  tan  S  a.  =  co  a  —  45  deg.    With  an  in* 

creasing  speed  a  is  somewhat  decreased.    At  aynchronlBm  (u^c) 

we  get 

With  a=iB  deg.  the  moment  of  starting  ia 

and  the  moment  at  synchroniEm 

The  energy  transformed  into  mechanical  work  ia  found  aimply 

by  multiplying  the  moment  of  rotation  by  -.    It  ia  thua 

V)    .t„,=^."z)=(7,3,j'(^x,Bin<.COSa-(")V,  8iD»«). 

According  to  equation  III  we  have  for  the  terminal  pressure,  if 
Tfb  put  i.  =/« 

III. )  JE'=  7,  (z.  +  Z.-Z  (co8» «-  ^J  siQ  1  <oi  «)  ) 
=1,  (Zt  —  z(co«*a — -^dnaoosojj 
b7^  (f, — rooa'a-i — assinaooaa— j(a^— jjco^a^ 
— r  tin  a  con  oj  1 
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—7,  (r i^ -\- -xaa  a  oat  a— j\x^ rsinacoaojl. 

The  following  abbreviations  have  here  been  introduced: 
•—-^Z^r — j^    (coDBtont  section  .?7>inFig,  9) 

mmZf^rg — JXf   (ooDBtant  section  ODia  Fig.  8) 
ii  —  ^  009*  a  —  r, — r  008* «  — ^*  {ie,  —  a:  oos' o) 
—  Z^-mr^—jx^   (section  OG  in  Fig.  9) 
Z^  is  the  impedance  of  the  motor  at  standstill  (short-circuit  im- 
pedance), and  is  dependent  on  angle  a. 
For  «  ^  o  we  have 

W\^  an  increasing  angle  of  displacement  of  the  brushes,  the  ter- 
minal point  of  the  vector  Z^  moves  on  the  straight  line  FD  from 
FtoD.    For  a  =  90  deg.  we  have 

Z^—Zt  +  Z^-'Zg   (section  07)  in  Fig.  9). 

From  equation  V  we  can  determine  the  number  of  revolutions 
Ug  for  which  the  output  of  the  motor  becomes  naught  The 
same  is 

'  c  ^  r,  sin  a 

For  this  no-load  point  we  get  the  phase  displacement  f«    b; 

putting  the  above  value  of  —   into  equation  Ilia.    We  get 


10) 


Za^^r, Joa  can  be  designated  as  the  no-load  impedance  of  the 

motor.    We  can  also  put 

«■—••-  ('-S-i)~.'.-/(»^.-(x  +  f^r)=<»'.) 

From  this  we  immediately  get  the  following  construction  of  Z, 
Vol.  ni  — 11 
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{Pig.  3).  W«  make  OB  =  ^,  and  B^  =  2",  =r 
geometrical  sum  of  BD  and  DE,  whereby  BD  = 


— Jxt  equal  to  the 
■  Z^  aiidZ)S=Z,. 


tical  FS.  The  angle  fZ>5  becomes  equal  to  arcWw-fand  275— 
cob"  o.  OT  is  then  the  vector  of  the  no-load  impedance.  The  termi- 
nal point  of  the  vector  of  the  short-circuit  impedance  is  0  and  this 
point  iB  the  projection  of  point  T  onto  eectiOD  Z  ^DF.    Foi  0  = 


50  deg.,  COB  a  ^0,  the  no-load  point  B  coincides  vrith  the  ehopt- 
cireuit  point  Q  in  point  D.  With  the  decrease  of  angle  a,  the  no- 
load  point  moves  toward  8  and  the  Bhort-circuit  point  toward  P. 

From  equation  Y  we  find  the  maximum  output  of  the  motor  for  a 
constant  current,  if 

Xl  sin  a  cos  a  —  S  — r*  am'  a  =  O 

a      1  It  cos  a 

c  "^  3  rj  sin  o  ■ 
The  mazimnm  output  with  constant  current,  therefore,  occnm 
when  the  motor  has  half  of  the  no-load  speed  (see  equation  9). 
This  maximum  output  would  be 


IS) 


18) 


ocM^a 
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If  wa  introduce  the  ntunber  of  revolutioiiB  for  the  maximum  out- 
put into  equation  III.),  we  baTe 

-F-f- {-^  +  i  ?■-•»'— ^("-F^-- ««'■■) 

Or  in  consideration  of  equation  10 : 

14)  H^  I,  a  {r^  +  r. )  -J  (i  (a;,  +  x, ) )). 

This  leenlt  also  follows  directly  from  the  fact  that  the  point  for 
maximum  output  liea  in  the  middle  between  the  short-tiircuit  point 
and  the  no-load  point. 

The  general  expieasion  for  the  electric  power  supplied  to  the 
motor  18 

16)  W,^It*  |r, — r  cos* o -|- -I sin « cos o j 

^It*  [ri-\ — a:  sin  a  ooi  a) 
The  degree  of  efficiency  is  thus 

,  /«      .  ^       ■,   \ 

«)       1-^ f—i \ ' 

*        «( '  Irk  +  -a;  «n  «  COS aj 

B;  difierentiation  we  find  from  this  the  number  of  levolutionB 
foi  the  maximum  degree  of  efficiency 

^f !!» ±4/         *•*'    ,     I      "^^^ 

c  X  sii>  "  (JOS  "  3?  sin'  1  00^  a.      r,  i  sin*  a 

The  negative  prefix  of  the  root  would  apply  to  the  operation  as 
generator.  We  here  take  the  positive.  The  expression  can  be  easily 
reduced  to  the  following : 

17)  "-,  *^^'— *•> 

C         X  BID  a  cos  a 

This  expression  for  the  most  favorable  number  of  revolutions  in- 
'  trodaced  into  equation  16  gives  for  the  maximum  degree  of  ef- 
ilcieni^  the  following  value : 

18\     -  Jit  (arfcr.  +  a;tJC0^°)'*'^7*V— fl'-t'-fcr, 

'  «.»  I»oo8?aVrkr, 

The  values  for  the  most  favorable  number  of  revolutiona  (17), 
and  for  the  corresponding  degree  of  efficiency  (18)  are,  as  is  seen, 
independent  of  the  chosen  current  strength  and  of  the  terminal 
pressure.  If  the  current  strength  is  assumed,  we  find  the  terminal 
pressure  through  the  introduction  of  the  respective  number  of 
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rerolntions  into  equation  III,.  We  likewise  obtain  the  output  of 
the  motor  by  introducing  the  number  of  revolutions  into  equa- 
tion V. 

OCTPDT    DlAOa^M    WITH    COSBTANT    TbBMINAI    pBEBBUaB. 

The  mode  of  operation  of  the  motor,  assuming  a  constant  curreat, 
can  be  quite  plainly  seen  in  the  pressure  diagram  of  Pig.  2.  This 
diagram  is  ueeleee,  however,  when  it  is  a  question  of  examining  the 
action  of  the  motor  with  a  constant  terminal  pressure.  We  will 
now  also  develop  a  diagram  for  this  case. 

In  equation  III  we  assume  the  terminal  pressure  to  be  real,  in 
tliat  we  put  E=i  E  but  we  allow  the  current  vector  to  take  any 
arbitrary  phase.    Equation  III.  then  reads 

nib  I  -ff ^  la   i*^  H —  X  ain  a  COS  a  — j  {x^ r  lin  a  oos  aj  j 

For  the  current  /  we  will  introduce  the  two  components,  the 
real  one  ri  parallel  to  e  and  the  imaginary  one  C,  perpendicular 
to  «.    We  thus  put 

Because  the  imaginary  must  disappear  on  the  right  side  of 
equation  IIT^),  we  have 

Ifl)      ^1*^4 —  T  ain  a  oos  a)  =^  lav raina  cos  al 

and  from  this 

19»)  -iSx  +  ^rJnn  acOBa  =:  i;  x^-  t  r^ 

From  this  we  can  deduce  the  following  two  equations: 

Sas  +  ^  r 

If  we  introduce  these  two  values  into  equation  19,  we  get: 
•  If  as  +  ij  r)  —  {c  '+!}* )  (r  rj  +  as  a^) 

11  we  consider  I  as  abscissa  and  i;  as  ordinate  in  a  rectangular 
co-ordinate  system,  then  this  equation  represents  a  circle.     The 


J  —  ism  ■  COB  a.^  — 

f  -  rain  a  COS  «— i-^- 
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same  goes  through  the  initial  point  of  the  coKtrdinatee  snd  has  the 
ntdins 


-E^f^    .--g, 


The  coordinates  of  the  central  point  are 

f  OrdinateB  «  ^  -Brrn ; r 

Vnth  constant  terminal  preasure  vn  thus  have  the  current  Tccto? 
according  to  etrength  and  phase  as  the  distance  from  the  initial 
point  to  a  circle.  By  means  of  this  ciicle  we  can  follow  the  work 
in  the  motor.    We  will  first  consider  the  number  of  revolutions,  or 

what  is  the  same,  the  relation  - 

According  to  equation  19.  we  have 


sin  a  cos  a  {S  X  +  ■q  r)        aa  a  cos  a  L% 
Here  we  have  i  a^  —  f  rk—  Xj  — ■  o  a  straight  line  through  the 
iuitial  point  of  the  co-ordinate  system.    According  io  eqnatioa  19, 

\  ^  — -  with  «  =  0.    The  straight  line  ii  =^  o  thus  goes  through 

the  short-circnit  point  of  the  motor.    The  short-circuit  current  il 
OK  in  Pig.  4. 

fas  -j-ijr^ij^ois  Hkewise  a  straight  line,  which  stands 
perpendicularly  on  the  connecting  line  (central  line)  between  the 
origin  of  co-ordinates  and  the  central  point  of  the  circle.  This 
line  ie,  therefore,  a  tangent  at  the  initial  point.  Every  vector  is  a 
ray  In  a  group  of  ra^,  and  has  the  equation 

-sinacosiXi— Xi^o. 
For  u  =  c  the  equation  of  the  ray  (synchronous  line)  is 
Z|-«8inaooBaZi— X]— ii;  (rsiuaooea  —  x^)  -j-  f  (e  nn  a 
ooea  -f  rt)  —  o. 

For  any  point  P  of  the  circle,  -    is  the  double  relation  between 

the  four  rays  and  the  same  is  cut  oS  on  a  transverse  line,  thna 
ah 

>_-^|-  (see  Fig.  4.) 
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If  we  draw  the  transveree  line  parallel  to  the  straight  line  £j  ^«, 
then  the  double  relation  passes  oyer  into  the  eingle  relation  and 
we  get 

w a^y 

We  can,  therefore,  read  on  the  transverse  line  parallel  to  the 
straight  line  L^=  o  the  speed  of  rotation  for  every  current. 

The  synchronous  line  Lf=o  can  be  constructed  as  follows: 
Over  the  section  FD  =  z  as  diameter  we  describe  a  circle  and  mark 
off  the  brush  angle  >  =  GDT  in  point  D.  The  synchronous  line 
then  mns  through  point  T.  A  perpendicular  line  from  T  onto  sec- 
tion FD  cuts  the  latter  in  point  0;  OQ  is  the  short-circuit  im- 
pedance of  the  motor  with  the  two  components  ti  ^  *", —  f  ooa*  a 
and  tt^  ^Xg  —  X  oos*  a.  The  short-circuit  line  L,=  o  thus  goes 
through  point  Q.    The  short-circuit  point  K  on  the  diagram  circle 

ie  an  inverse  point  to  point  Q,  in  that  OK  is  proportional  to  ■^^■ 

A  modification  of  the  brush  angle  a  changes  the  size  of  the  diagram 
circle  and  the  position  of  the  short-circuit  point  K  as  also  the  posi- 
tion of  the  synchronous  line  £,=  o.  If  a  is  made  so  large,  that 
the  synchronous  line  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  circle  over  FD, 
synchronous  speed  occurs  with  the  smallest  phase  displacement. 
When  Q  moves  toward  F,  if,  therefore,  a  is  reduced,  the  short- 
circuit  point  K  continually  moves  higher  on  the  circle;  the  losses 
are  thus  increased.  At  the  same  time,  hovrever,  the  diameter  of 
the  diagram  circle  and  therewith  the  maximum  output  of  the  motor 
are  increased.  The  question  as  to  the  moat  favorable  brush  dis- 
placement angle  can  thus  be  answered  in  very  many  different  ways 
according  to  the  special  result  which  is  to  he  obtained.  By  means 
of  the  diagram  in  Fig.  4,  we  can  easily  find  the  most  favorable  brush 
position  for  a  given  case. 

We  will  novr  see  how  we  can  represent  the  moment  of  roEation 
in  the  diagram.    According  to  equation  IV 

J)  =  (—^1    It  '   (a!t  sin  o  cos  a  —  — Tt  sin'  al . 

In  accordance  to  the  circle  equation  VI,  we  have  Iiowcvor 

and  according  to  equation  22 

**_  ^  Xfc  —  f  *^  -^      _ 

c      sin  a  cos  a  (?  X  +  1  r)       no  a  cos  o  Z| 
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btrodnciiig  thie  for  the  moment  of  rotation  we  get 

-V   (l.-^(.0.>a)) 
\2,/         »  00§<I     ^ 

The  sttaigbt  line  f  ro  —  ^^,  =  Li=  o  is  the  no-load  line,  1 
coDstmction  of  which  ve  have  given  in  Fig.  3. 


») 


Fia.  4. 

The  moment  of  rotation  ie  at  any  point  proportional  to  tEe  dis- 
tance of  the  aame  from  the  no-load  line.  In  Bhort-circuit  the  cur- 
Tent  is 

,_ E* E» 

'  "  {»•,-  r  C0B»  <■) »+  (x,-  X  C08» «)»        rk»  +  x^' 
The  Btarting  moment  ie,  therefore, 

S4)  2>k  —  (— )    /W*  an  Bin  a  OOB  a 

(a,y £*  0^  aJB  a  oo»  a 
s,/    (r,—  r  cos'  a)»  -|-  (i,— i  oos'a)' 
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Hereby  tiie  measure  for  the  determination  of  the  moment  of 
rotation  is  given  by  tbe  distance  from  the  no-load  line  for  every 
point. 

We  will  now  introduce  the  relation  between  the  moment  of 
rotation  in  watte  relative  to  synchronism  and  the  introduced  vatta. 
This  is 

'  W;  \2,/         *f        oosa  )j 

At  starting  we  have 

It  is  seen  that  *  ie  the  double  relation  in  a  group  of  vectors  con- 
sisting of  the  abscissH*  axis  (q^o),  the  no-load  line  (Lf^o) 
and  the  shott-circuit  line   {L^=o).     Because  in  this  group  of 


Fio.  6. 


vectors  the  double  relation  is  given  for  the  short-circuit  line  as 
equal  ^",  the  same  can  be  at  once  determined  for  any  vector  J. 
If  in  Fig.  5,  i,^  o  is  the  short-circuit  line  and  L^=  o  the  no-load 
line,  if  further  the  straight  line  ac  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  abscisstp 
axis,  we  have  for  a  vector  through  the  center  point  P 


Thus  if  we  make  i;a=a«,  we  have 
»=cb. 
Because  now,  through  the  two  constructions  given  in  Figs.  4  and 

5,  the  values  -■  and  8  =  ^|=-can  be  read  off  for  every  point  of  the 
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diagisia  by  carrying  the  current  rector  to  the  respective  point,  we 
have  alBo  given  ns  at  once  foi  every  point  the  efficiency  of  the 
motor ;  for  the  efficiency  is 


We  thus  need  only  multiply  the  two  values  read  off. 

If  the  diagram  is  to  be  conetructed  for  a  motor  only  planned,  the 
separate  reactances  and  resistances  can  be  calculated  and  they  need 
only  be  introduced  properly  into  the  given  formula.  Some  abbrevia- 
tions and  omissions  are  ihen  permissible  not  introduced  here,  on 
account  of  their  general  character. 

If  the  motor  is  already  constructed,  the  diagram  can  be  deter- 
mined by  some  measured  values  and  we  can  thus  get  at  the  mode  of 
working  of  the  motor  without  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  a  com- 
plete brake  test.  Different  methods  may  be  followed,  of  which  only 
a  few  examples  are  to  be  here  given. 

If  we  measure  at  atandetill  the  impedance  between  the  primary 
terminals,  first  with  a  brush  displacement  a  ^o  and  then  with 
■  ^90  deg.  (or  what  is  the  same,  with  open  secondary  circuit), 
we  get  the  two  points  F  and  D  in  Fig.  4.  Thereby  we  have  the 
line  Li=  o,  and  for  any  brush  angle  a  the  short-circuit  point  with 
the  short-circuit  line  i,=;o,  the  synchronous  line  L^=o,  and 
according  to  the  construction  given  in  Fig.  3  the  no-load  line 
L^o  and  the  no-load  point.  The  circle  is  furthermore  de- 
termined in  that  its  center  point  must  lie  on  a  line  parallel 
to  TH  through  the  initial  point.  The  only  feature  lacking  in  order 
to  make  the  diagram  complete  is  the  scale  to  give  us  the  moment 
of  rotation  and  thereby  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  efficiency. 
The  same  can  be  most  simply  obtained  by  measuring  the  torque  2)" 
at  standstill  and  with  any  brush  angle  «.  If  now  we  put  according 
to  equation  S6 

«.^-a.  (.»«Fig.5) 

where  "W^j   is  the  electric  power  supplied  at  standstill  wTfh  the 
respective  brush  position  a,  then  for  any  brush  position  and  any 
speed  — ,  for  which  the  power  supplied  is  W^  the  moment  of  rota- 
tion/)—«  TF,  —  Jo  TT, 
and  the  degree  of  efficiency 
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For  anoiiheT  brush  angle  a^  with  ihe  Bhort-circuit  resiBUnce  r^ 
and  the  section  o*c*  between  the  short-drcnit  and  no-bad  line  we 
have  according  to  eqiution  26 

^k  *^    nn  a^  OOB  a* 

^t'      *">'  sin  <*  ooa  a 
We  wonid  ttma  have  to  pat  for  thia  angle 

fffc'™  a'  o*  ~  ~ — ; «  0 

r'k  8in  a  oofl  a 

D-*!  TT.-ft'o'  IT,. 
From  thia  we  must  determine  the  moment  of  rotation  and  the 
efficiency  for  any  bmeh  angle  a^,  when  the  moment  of  torque  for  an 
angle  a  has  been  detennined. 

Uaztuuh  Octpct  with  Constant  Tbbhinal  Pbbssobh. 
In  accordance  with  equations  22  and  23,  we  have 

e'a.naoaia(S x  +  vr)^   z    sin  a  cos  a  j;* 
„      /a.\'S  5     Bin  a  /.  \ 

We  thus  have 

|p__  M*  /a -gj'    rt    (iJJk— f  rfc)(fr.— lit,) 

If  we  put 

f*!  Xk 

Zk  «k 

*"ii  Xt 

008  fa"-—;  am  i»,=- — 

ooa  f  — >-^  ;  sm  i^="y- 

then  Tk  =  angle  between  ehort-circuit  line  and  ordinate  axit 
fa  =  angle  between  no-load  line  and  ordinate  axia 
f  :=  phase  displacement  of  the  current 

and  we  have 

'»)  '^-(t)'  i^y  ^^-°  <-■-'>  ■*■  ('-'•' 

The  mechanical  output  is,  therefore,  a  maximum,  when 


it) 


9k  +  ff». 
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The  output  of  the  motor  is  a  mazmiiim,  when  the  phase  diepUce- 
ment  angle  hae  the  arithmetical  mean  yalue  of  the  two-phase  dis- 
placement ao^es  at  short-circnit  and  at  no-load.  If  we  put  down 
the  short-circait  line  as 

fj f  —  ^  0 

and  the  no-load  line  as 

f »  —  ^o 

a.  2. 

then  the  equation  of  the  imrrent  vector  at  maximtun  output  {l 

»o)  ,(i+^)_,(i+a)_. 

or 

81)  f  (*■.  ^+'^«.)— T  {Xp  ^+Xk  «.)—<» 

We  comhine  thia  irith  the  cirde  equation 

,Jx+vr 

\    T  'I     — ^ 

and  we  get 

7  {{x.<h:  +  xt  «.)•  +  (r.  «»  +  fi  «w)>) 

fTfc  +  XXu  )' 

{T.>,+r.^)-B  '>to.+"V)+^te.  +  .T,)  „.^^^) 
Tk  -y-xxt 
We  have 

rj!.  +  *r,— xOa— f.rcoi»<.)  +  r(fi-|--2S-i  cob»  a) - «&  +  fTk 


f— £ 


(l.  2k  +  Xk  2.  )'+(*•.  Zk  +  »V  «. )' 


;    and  t  are  watt  and  wattlesB  current  at  maximnm  ou^nt.    The 
output  factor  with  this  output  is 

'*  ~""  Ax,  ^  +X.  ^)'  +  tr,  ..  +r^  2,)* 

The  nombei  of  revolutions  with  maximum  output  is  found  as 
followi 

0   ^MnaOOSa^iJf+fx) 
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For  another  brasb  angle  «'  vith  i:li«  ahort-circuit  resistance  r^ 
and  the  eection  a^c^  between  the  ehort-circuit  and  no-load  line  we 
have  according  to  equation  S6 

dg       rk  rin  a'  ooa  a* 
^k'       r^'  Bin  a  ooa  a 

Wfl  would  thus  have  to  pat  for  this  angle 

Ob'v  a*  0*  ^  -= — : a  0 

r'k  am  a  ooa  a 

D=*»  W.-ft'o'  W.. 
From  thia  we  must  determine  the  moment  of  rotation  axtd  the 
efficiency  for  any  brush  angle  oi,  when  the  moment  of  torque  for  an 
angle  a  has  been  determined. 

MAzrunu  Output  with  Constant  Teeuinal  PosasuBa. 
In  accordance  with  equations  22  and  33,  we  hare 

e  mnaeMa{Sx  +  ^f)       «    sin  a  cob  a  J^ ' 
_       KVi  S     tan  a  /  \ 

We  thus  have 

If  we  put 

008  fk'^ —  ;  Bin  pk=— = 


J,  ' 
then  fk  =  ABgle  between  short-circait  line  and  ordinate  azU 

ft  =  angle  between  no-load  line  and  ordinate  axis 

f  ^  phase  displacement  of  the  current 
and  we  have 

»«)    Tr„-(f)'(M.)'i^,i„(^_rtd.(,-,.) 

The  mechanical  output  is,  therefore,  a  maximum,  when 


a») 
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The  output  of  the  motor  is  a,  mazmumi,  when  the  pbaae  displace- 
ment angle  has  the  arithmetical  mean  value  of  the  tro-phase  dis- 
placement angles  at  ehort-circait  and  at  no-load.  If  we  put  down 
the  short-drcait  line  as 

ij f  —  ^o 

ffk         % 

and  the  no-load  line  as 

then  the  equation  of  the  current  vector  at  maximnm  ontpnt  {■ 

««)  '(t+-S)-'(f+f)  — 

or 

«1)  f  (*■.«* +»^  2.)— T  (x.  ^  +a;k  2.)— o 

We  combine  this  with  the  circle  equation 

»    T  7     —  '■ 

and  we  get 

7  ({x.  Zk  +  Xfc  «, )»  +  (r.  2k  +  (^  «. )' ) 

_£g  tXe^fc  +  Jk  a. )+''(%  gt  +  ^^V  . 

Tfc  +  Ilk  /  * 

*Tk  -f-IXk 

We  have 
Hence 


,-£ 


(x.  «^  +  Xk  z.  )'  +  {»•,  ^  +  fk  e,  )*" 


,_£  (Zk +2.>  (x.gfc+a:»g,) 

(*.  2k  +  Xk  z,  )^  +  Ir,  s,-|-  r,  a,  )* 
7     and  f  are  watt  and  wattlesB  current  at  maximnm  output.    The 
output  factor  with  this  output  is 

.  .  '•£.2k  +  fk  Z. 

'  ~" '        t'd.  2k-i-x.z,)'  +  lr.z»+rk*,)» 

The  nomber  of  levolutions  with  maximum  output  is  found  u 
Tollowi 

?Xk  - 


unaooB<i(i}r+fx) 
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Nov  ve  have 


8iDoooBo(Zk+2:,)  {rr^+xxk) 


xtrt—i\x. 


.^oota^  =t 


where  u,  is  tiie  number  of  reTolutione  at  no-load   (eqnatioD  9). 
Thus  we  have  with  maximum  output 

The  moment  of  rotation  with  maximum  output  il 

'>-&'-^  "  ^l  V'—i'.)    (^f^'  ««) 

where  for  (  and  ^  we  must  introduce  the  current  component  foi 
this  maximum  output.     We  then  have 

._       ,_        p       fa  +  g.)  (>■«  aJfc  — J.  *^)  *»  _  _ 


—  ak'«i,fa  +  a.)7 


Here  ^ -A  and  £  — ^are  the  current  components  when  the  motor 
il  at  (tandBtill  and  the  torque  ie 

\Xi/      «         ooaa\        »it*  Zk»/ 

Consequently  the  moment  of  rotation  for  maximiun  ou^nt  i> 

„      n    zi.'  z„(z,  +  z.) ^ 

-""'■^*  (X,  2k  -l-Xk  z.)*  +  f.  »»  +  '^a.)* 

^j-  2»{Zk  +  g.) 

The  output  itself  is 


84) 


M) 


H'.~.-i'^-A: 


«(zta.  +  2;kX,  +  f^r,)' 
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We  finally  find  the  efficiency  for  the  maximum  output 


se) 


^'^f- 


(r,  a^+rke,)(2t-fa,) 
For  the  use  of  the  formula  indicated  in  the  lasl  section  in  con- 
ndering  s  motor  design,  it  is  only  necesaary  to  make  nu-Ioad 
meaanrements  at  standstill  of  the  impedance  2k  and  the  torque  P„ 
and  at  no-load,  of  the  impedance  Z,  and  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions u, . 

Dr.  Doncau:  Tho  next  paper  it  on  "The  Theory  of  the  CompenMtcd 
Repnleion  Motor,"  \>j  Hr.  Daaielxut  of  Sweden,  and  will  alto  b«  ab- 
■tr»cted  ftj  Mr,  Bt«diunets. 
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THEORY  OP  THE  COMPENSATED  EEPXJLSION 

MOTOR. 


BY  ERNST  PANIBLSON. 


Of  late  there  hue  been  a  great  deal  written  about  ilie  compen- 
■ated  repulsion  motor,  which  fairly  may  be  considered  the  most 
modem  type  of  motor  in  the  present  electrical  iodnstry.  ^ot  only 
analytical  but  alao  graphical  methods  have  been  given  for  explain- 
ing its  qualities.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  complete  analytical 
treatment,  considering  the  leakage  —  that  is  to  say,  formulas  for 
the  calculation  of  current,  torque  and  lag  with  known  voltage, 
brush  position  and  speed  —  have  not  as  yet  been  published.  In  this 
paper  the  author  will  present  the  fonnnlaa  which  are  used  by  The 
Allmanna  Svenska  Elektriska  Aktiebolaget  of  Westeras,  Sweden, 
for  figuring  such  motors,  and  which  have  given  reaulte  in  good 
agreement  with  actual  tests. 

It  ehonld  be  mentioned  before  entering  into  detailp,  that  in  the 
following  theory  the  magnetic  losses  are  neglected  and  that  accord- 
ingly the  magnetic  vector  is  considered  the  aame  as  the  resulting 
ampere-tnms.  When  using  the  formulas  given  below,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary,  when  aiming  at  the  utmost  accnracy,  to  apply  a  <!or> 
rection  for  these  losses. 

Referring  to  Fig.  I,  let  7^  sin  at 
be  the  current  on  short-circuit,  assuming  the  direction  as  the  posi- 
tion when  the  cnrrent  is  flowing  m  the  winding  from  c  to  d; 
a:=inN;  (i^^ frequency). 
This  current  creates  leaking  lines  of  force,  viz.,  lines  of  force, 
viz.,  lines  cntting  only  the  rotor  windings: 
^Srtf  I^  sin  at 
«!  =  Conductors  round  rotor, 
f= Leakage  co-efficient. 
These  lines  of  force  induce  on  shoit-circoit  an  e.m.f. 

=  —  f  fj  /».  iV:  0O8  at  10"^  volta. 
The  lines  of  force  in  the  direction  c  d  which  enter  from  the  rotor 
into  the  stator  we  designate, 

=B.  sin  (at  +  /S) 
[1741 
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and  thoee  which  in  direction  h  a  cut  the  rotor  winding  (sum  of 
leaking  and  useful  lines), 

=  A.  sin  (at  +  a). 
In  these  two  last  formnlas,  A  and  B  aie  the  linet  per  pole,  and 
/S  and  a  the  difference  of  phase  of  these  lines  and  the  current  I  . 
The  lines  B  induce  in  the  short^ircuit  an  ejQ.f., 

=-=  —  £JV"n,oos  (a«  +  /J)   10-*  volts. 
The  lines  A  induce  in  the  same  circuit  on  account  of  the  motion 
(this  assumed  clockwise), 

==A.  JVi.Mrsin  {at  +  a).  1<H volts. 
N^  being  the  speed  (in  frequency).    In  the  last  two  formulas  it  ia 


Fio.  1. 


assumed  that  the  rotor  winding  is  either  two-pole 

nected,  so  that    each  conductor  carries  a  current  =—it.    If  now 

9 
r=oliinic  resistance  of  Bhort-circuit,  then 

r»r  Bin  o«  1 0"  =  4. -fl^i- «,  mn  (frf  +  a)  —  5,  n,  ooc  (a(+ /?)  —  f nj  7t  iVooa  o( 
Tliis  equation  must  be  valid  for  any  value  on  t,  accordingly, 
I^.r.l(fi=MMA.  N^.n^cwa  +  B.  iV"»,Bin>S.  (I) 

A.  N;.  nn  a  =B.  jr.  ooe  ^  +  S.n,  \.  Nl  (  ) 

In  the  stator  circuit  there  flows  a  current,  the  phase  of  which 
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is  the  same  ae  that  of  the  Imee  of  force  A,  these  linoe  being  caused 
only  by  this  current.    This  current  we  ma;  represent  by 
/.  ein  (ttf +  a). 

The  direction  ie  poaitive  when  the  current  in  the  rotor  winding 
flows  from  b  to  a,    This  cturent  causes  following  lines  of  force : 

/.  Lina  of  force  cutting  only  the  rotor  windings: 

in  direction  h  a, 

II.  Lines  of  force  cutting  both  rotor-  and  siator-winding  in 
direction  b  a: 

—  C.  L  nn  (ot+a)  («,—»!■  wnfl) 
C  is  a  co-efficient    depending   on  the  geometrical    form  of  the 
machine  and  the  permeability  of  the  iron;  n^  =  number  of  oon- 
dnctors  on   stator,  the  aame  aaenmption  being  made  as  for   n^ 

Tiz.,  that  each  condnctor  carries  s  current  —  i.  .S  ■>  angle  of  bmeh 

s 
position  (see  Fig.  1). 

The  sum  of  these  lines  of  force  mnst  eqnal  A.  sin  {at -{-a). 
Accordingly 

A—I.ii:{n^  —  n,.taae)+S.nr-\ 
or:     A'-I.D 

if:     />—C.(n,—m.  Bine) +?.«,. 
The  lines  cutting  both  stator  and  rotor  winding  in  direction  c  d 
are  caused  by  the  combined  influence  of  ampere-tuins  in  stator  and 
rotor.    Hence : 

B.  sin  ((i(+jS)= 
C[n..i:  sin  (of  +  o).  we  6 •{■  J^,  r^ .  kc&  ai\. . .     (1) 
This  equation  is  valid  for  any  value  of  the  angle  a  i^  therefore : 

mnof  (A  oosjf— C.  n.  I.  we  9  ~  C.  n,  J'k)-0- (9) 

ooaat{B.KDfi  —  C.fi,  I.  an  a.  ooa  e)  =^  0 (S) 

and 

S.  oos^_C.  n,  ZooeOpOOBtf  — C«r     -4=  0 (4) 

S.anfi  —  C.  «,  Z  «na,ooB*=0 («) 

The  equations  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  contain,  besides  7,  five  unknown 
quantities  A,  B,  «,  j9  and  i,  and  hence  give  values'  of  these  ex- 
pressed in  /  and  known  numbers. 

Now  combining  equations  (1)  and  (2),  then  (1)  ^vith  (4),  and 
afterward  eliminating  B  by  means  of  (5)  and  A  by  means  of  (3), 
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^^^.  10«  — JV:fi,».n,.00fltf(:  +  ^) 


«...^(.  +  B 


r.  n,.oo«».  10"  +  J^. 


(«) 


•(») 


These  eqaatioiis  show  that  a  and  /9  are  independent  of  the 


_        C.  w,.  i!  sin  a.  ooi  tf 

sin  d  '  *  * '   '    ' 


From  (4)  and  (5)  we  obtain 

nap 


■   (9) 


In  the  stator  circuit,  the  induced  e.in.f  e.  aie : 
/.  in  the  rotor  winding^  by  ^0  lines  of  force  along  c  d; 
—  —  i^.  nr.  I^  aa  at  +  B.  ma  {at  ->r  /?)].  ^1.  n,.  lO"*. 

II.  In  ike  rotor  winding,  6y  the  linet  of  force  along  h  a: 

-  —.A.  tsM  {at  +  a).  Jf.  n,.  10-». 

III.  In  the  stator  winding,  by  the  linei  of  force  along  b  a: 

—  C.  /.  OM  (ox  +  o)  (n,  —  »,.  do  0).  y.n,.na  0.  lOr*. 

IV.  In  the  stator  winding,  by  the  lines  of  force  along  c  d: 

—  —  S.  OOB  {at  +  /S).  y.  n^  eom  e.  10-*. 

V.  In  the  stator  winding,  61/  self-induction: 

-  —  I.  OM  {at  +  a)  n,*  Jl  y.  ur*. 
X  =  Leakage  co-efBcient  corresponding  to  S. 

VI.  Influence  of  ohmic  resistance: 

—  —  /.  BID  (o*  +  or).  JR. 
R  =  total  resistance  of  stator  circuit  (including  rotor  vinding, 
broBhefl,  ei«.).    If  now  the  machine  acts  as  a  motcr,  then  the  im- 
pressed e.m.f.  must  equal  the  sum  of  above  six  expressions  with 
opposite  signs. 

Accordingly,  if  i?  =  voltage  at  terminals  of  motor  (amplitude), 
and  y  its  phase : 
—  ^«in  {at  +  y).  10«  -  —  Z  «n  {at  +  a).  £.  10». 

~  I.  009  {at  +  a)  n,*.  X.  If—  £.  00a  {at  +  fi).  IT.  n,oo»  9 
+  Z.  I.  ooa  {at  +  a)  {nt—  n,  tin  6).  y.  n,  an  e 

—  A.  OOB  [at  4"  «)■  -M  «! 

~  [£.  nj.  I^.  no  at  +  £.  an  {at  +  fi)]  y^.  nr (10) 

Vol.  UI— 12 
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Now  substituting  for  A,  B  and  7k  their  ralnea  [eqaatiou  (3), 
(8),  (9)] 
J-,  ma  {at  +  y)  -  S.  na  {at  +  a)  +  v.  OM  (at  +  a) 

+  W:(SM{at  +  ^+  U:mn{at  +  ^  +  T.mnat....  (11) 
in  vMch 

V=  [»,».  X.  If—  :.  IT.  n^  An  e  {tir  —  n,un  e)  +iK  «,!>].  10-* 
W—  :.  «,».  lin  a.  ooB*  d.  If.  ICr" 
V  —  Z.  n,.  an  a.  ooe  d.  i^,.  n^  l(r* 
r  —  5.  »V  JT,. «,  cos  &  (oot  j5  —  oot  a).  10-». 

Developing  the  goniometric  functions  of  the  soms  (at+a)  and 
{at  +  ^  and  considering  that  the  equation  (11)  is  valid  for  any 
value  of  at  ve  get: 

I^       --g (12) 

p 

and  tan  X  —  "^  > 

ID  which  expressions 

Q  —  S.oMa  —  V.ma  a—W+  V.  eot /S -^^  T.  an  a. 

These  equations  give  values  of  curroit  and  A.  when  voltage,  fre- 
quency and  speed  are  known. 

Though  I  and  E  have  been  defined  as  amplitudes  of  current  and 
e.m.f.  the  equation  (12)  of  course  also  holds  good  for  effective 
values. 

The  angle  by  which  the  current  7  is  in  advance  being  a  and  y, 

the  angle  by  which  the  terminal  voltage  is  in  advance,  both  relating 

to  the  same  epoch,  then  the  angle  of  lag  of  cumnt  bphind  ejnJ.  is 

^^X  —  a. 

Caloulation'  of  Toequb. 

I.  Torque  from  lines  of  force  along  a  d  and  current  I,  clockwise : 

^  S.  sin  {at  +  jS).  n, .  I.  sin  {at  +  a)-  p-  ■^• 

dynes  at  1  cm  radius,  p  =  number  of  pairs  of  poles. 

The  integrated  average  value  during  a  period  calculated  from 
above  expressions  is 

_^S.  I.tm  (a  — g).ny.p.  0.1 
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II.  Torque  fiom  linee  of  force  along  ia  and  cnrrest  Ik,  clocks 
wise: 

— —  C.  Lma  {at+  a)  (n,  —  niBin  0).  WrTi.  an  at.p.-^ 
djnes  at  1  cm  radiuB.    Average  value 

C.  T.  (w,  —  n,.  BJD  6*).  w,.  J^.  ooB  a.  p.  0.1 

"  ~"  4.ff  ' 

The  resulting  tOTque  is  the  sum  of  the  above  ezpiessions.  Sub- 
Btitnting  for  7k  and  B  their  valnee,  we  obtain: 

C.  J*,  ni .  nn  a.  oca  a.  cos  d  t)  r     .  ,      ,     .  1 

*"-"  L  +  n, .  sin  e  (cot  >8-oot  a)  J 

and  expressed  in  kilograms  at  1  meter  radius  with  current  ezpieased 
in  effective  amperes,  after  some  transfonnation : 

.£'—1.636.  KT"  i:.l2.n,.GC»e.p.  [»,  +  »,.  ainS 
(dn  a.  COB  a.  cot  ^ — cob*  a)]. 
The  formulae  thus  obtained  suffice  for  figuring  tbe  behavior  of  a 
motor,  if  its  design  is  given.    The  magnetic  induction  in  tbe  direc- 
tions &  o  and  e  d  can  also  be  calculated,  and  accordingly  correc- 
tions can  be  made  for  the  iron  losses. 

Motors  of  this  kind  are  generallj  used  for  such  piirposes  where 
it  is  necessar;  that  they  can  work  in  both  directions.  This  being 
tbe  case,  it  is  of  advantage  to  arrange  the  machinery  in  such  a  way 
that  no  shifting  of  brushes  is  necessary.  If  6  is  made  =  0,  the 
position  of  the  brushes  is  perfectly  Bymmetrical  and  accordingly 
allows  tbe  motor  to  run  in  any  direction.  But  if  #=0,  the 
formulas  are  also  greatly  simplified.  At  the  end  of  the  paper  a 
summary  of  the  formulas  is  given,  not  only  in  their  most  general 
form,  but  also  for  6  =  0. 

Maximuu  TonqtTE  at  Stabt. 
Supposing  that  from  the  reasons  just  stated,  we  u^  the  arrange- 
ment with  a  symmetrical  brush  position  (^=^0);  then  it  is  of 
interest  to  investigate  what  relation  n^  should  have  to  nj,  the  latter 
being  given,  in  order  to  get  maximum  starting  torque. 

Accordingly,  a  motor  with  known  n„   C,   S,    etc.,  is  given;  for 
what  value  of  n    is  the  maximum  torqne  obtained  at  ^^=0? 
Substitute  in  the  formulas, 

fl=— Oj  jri=»0;  nj^n,.  cthen 
.Z>-  0.  n,  (:  +  5) 
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r.  Ill* 

:  10« 

Th«  angle   a  (difEerence  of  phase  of  etator  and  rotor  cnrrent) 

ii  at  Btartiiig  a  little  lese  than  180  dega.    Accordingly,  we  may  write, 

1 

nn  or  V — 

oota 

C.r.  IC 

u=o 

T=o. 
If  we  now  neglect  the  quantities  which  contain  r  and  R,  then, 

j;^  ^! __j 

)  iK  n."  ri  4.  c>  fC  J-  «11  oo.  a  _  ''fH^  } 


j  iK  r.>  [I  +  o"  (C  +  *)]  OO.  a  _  - 


+  ]  JKri.'ClH-""  (C+  S)]»m«  f  . 
Seeing  now  tbatais  a  trifle  leee  than  180  degs.,  then  coe  a  ^ 
•^  — 1  and  gin  or  —  -^  0 
Tlie  denominator,  tlterefore,  becomes: 

|jf:«.'|'.    j[i+i.(c  +  in]  +  f^j|' 

and  the  expieeaion  for  the  torque  is 

jr=— >    ,  X  sooDBtant 

[\  +  c»(:.+5)  +  ^^] 

Differentiating : 

(denominator  of  differential  coefBcient  omitted,  not  possibly  being 
=  0). 

As  now  the  expressions  in  brackete  could  not  be  ^  0  (containing 
only  poBitive  quantities),  then  for  maximum  torque: 

A  I  t  ■  g 
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If   X^S  and  small  in  comparison  to  Z,  then 


For  a  railwajr  motor,  which  for  mechanical  reasons  cannot  have 

a  very  small  air-gap,  =■  may  come  out  eomething  like  1/20  which 

corresponds  to  c  =  0,183.    Accordingly,  the  nttmier  of  conductors 
on  rotor  should  ie  1/5 — 1/6  of  the  number  of  conductors  on  stator. 


crease  up  to  1/6;  this  would  correspond  to  c^  0.92^1/6=0.335 
or  the  number  of  rotor  conductors  is  about  ane-tliird  of  the  stator 
conductors. 

Maximum  ToBqcE  peb  Voltampere  at  Stabi. 

It  may  be  of  still  more  interest  to  investigate  what  relation  n^ 
most  have  to  n,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maa^mum  torque  per  volt- 
ampere  at  start.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  voltage  is  kept  constant, 
the  maximum  torque  per  ampere  at  start.  The  expression  for  this 
qnantit;  is  easily  obtained : 


For  J^marimum  ; -T- ^0 


c— |/  ■ 


^r+i 


oritS^X  and  small  compared  with  C, 

c-i.4i/|: 

For   |— -jthenc  — -0.B7;  For   |-_~JL 

then  e='^0.3Z.  Accordingly,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the  greatest 
economy  with  current  at  start,  the  number  of  rotor  conductors  must 
bt  chosen  larger  than  if  the  greatest  torque  is  aimed  at.    . 
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It  ehonld  be  pointed  out  that  for  other  reaaona  (considerationa 
88  to  lag,  etc.^,  the  Qnmber  of  rotor  coodactora  often  must  be  some- 
what modified. 

Finally,  the  results  of  ezperinients  with  a  motor  of  this  kind 
will  be  given.  The  macbine  was  made  by  the  Allmanna  Svenska 
Elektriska  Aktiebolaget,  Westerae,  and  tested  in  tbeir  works. 

The  Btatoi  of  tbu  experimental  machine  (Bee  Fig.  2)  had  7S 


r^"^' 


Fis.  1 


half-open  slots,  each  containing  13  conductors  of  2.5  mm  diameter. 
The  winding  was  divided  in  two  groups  which  were  connected  in 
parallel.  The  rotor  had  49  slots  with  6  wires  of  8.8  mm  diameter. 
Winding,  series  drum.  Number  of  poles,  4,  Air-gap,  1  mm.  Fre- 
quency, 27.    Voltage,  200. 

Calculation  of  C. 

A  current  in  the  rotor  winding  :=  7  cansei  a  flow  of  lines  in  the 
air-gap  (neglecting  iron)  per  pole : 

(459=area  of  1  pole). 
Aooordingly : 

C.Z«,_^.i   l.M.A«».i 
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Calculation  of  H^\, 

The   coQBtants   of  Hobari    (see  ElektrotechniBche  Zdtsoliiift 
m.  46, 1903),  sre  used: 

^.Zn,— ^.  ^(aox  0.98  + 0.4  X80).a 

20  =  lengfJi  of  oae  conductor  in  iron  in  cms. 

30  ^  free  length  of  one  condnctor  in  iron  in  cms. 
0.93  =  Hobarf  8  constant 
0.4   =  Hobarf  B  constant 

The  constants  C  and  S  obtained  from  actual  meaeuiement  (I7 
measuring  voltage  and  primary  current  with  brneheB  removed  en- 
tirely in  one  case  and  complete  ahort-«ircuit  in  tbe  other  case)  are : 
:  =  208;  5  =  7.1. 

Other  constants  are : 

27  =  27;  r  =  0.15;  E  =  0.68;  B  =  200;  fi.»=8fi4;  tir-  294. 

Calculating  from  tiieae   constants  and  with  6  =  0,  the  cnrvea 
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Fra.  8. 
in  full  line  (Pig.  3)  are  obtained.    The  dotted  lines  represent  t 
experimental  values. 
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AppBNDH. 
SCHHABY  07  FOBUULAS. 

OenenU  FormvJat. 

2>=  f  (n,  —  n,  mil  *)  +  5.  % 


F  —  [n,XiV"— C  JV"«.  MO  e(»,  —  «,8ine)  +  iTn,  D'\.\0* 

W  ^Zn*  Bin  a  ooa'  fl  JV:  10-« 

V  E=  ;  fl,  gin  tir  oos  d  i\^  n,  .10^ 

T  — 5nr -A^i  ».  ooa0  {oot/J  — oot«).10^ 

P  =^Bina+  Kooaa-+  'ff:cot>S+  i;" 

Q   =  ^  oofl  a  —  Fain  or—  Tr+  Koot>ff+  rain  a 


9>  =y  — « 

w,  /».  ain  a.  oog  0  (oot  0  —  cot «) 
-^"-^  «, 

^  —  1.63*.  lO-".  C  7,».  n,  OOB  0.  J>  [n,  + 

n.  ain  6  (sin  a.  ooa  a  oot  >3  —  coe^a)] 

Speciai  Formulas. 

for  e  =  0. 

JV^n,*n,  (:  +  5) 


,.      i>.ir,  ri        5.n,'.cotal       JV«,»5 

~'^ — cTTLw- rui^—\—^rur 

V  — [».»Xir+JVn,7>].  10-* 

IT  =C.«,*aina  JK  10-* 

IT"  =  C.  n, .  sin  a.  JT,  B, .  10-« 

r  —  5«ri^n,  (oot>3  — oot«).  10-* 

P  —  JJ.  Bin  tr  +  FooB  a  +  Weot  0+  U 
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Q     —  ^oosa—  rain  a—  W -^  £7oot/J+  2* sin  a. 
P 
tany  =  ^ 

J-  w,  i^ .  ain  «  (cot  /?  —  cot  «) 

K     —  1.686.  10-"  C.  I,*n,p  n, 

Notation. 

2>  =  a  coefficient 

n,  ^number  of  conducton  round  rotor,  provided  t6e  winding 
is  such  that  each  conductor  carries  half  of  current  on  ahort-circnit. 
If  the  rotor  has  a  sii-pole  parallel  winding,  then  Th  =  active  con- 
ductors divided  by  three. 

fi,  -=  number  of  conductors  on  stator,  provided  that  each  con- 
ductor carries  half  of  total  current. 

C=  coefficient  of  magnetization;  C  n,  =  number  of  lines  of 
force  per  pole  at  one  ampere  in  stator  circuit,  with  no  current  in 
rotor. 

£  =  coefficiest  of  leakage ;  ^  rii  =  leaking  lines  per  pole  at  one 
ampere  on  ehort-cireuit. 

X  =  leaking  cofficient  for  stator. 

6  =  angle  of  brush  position. 

a  =  angle  of  lag  between  current  in  stator  circuit  and  short- 
circuit. 

^  =  angle  of  lag  between  lines  of  force  along  6  c  and  short- 
circuited  current. 

N  =  frequency, 

N^  =  speed  expressed  in  frequency  (at  synchronouB  epeed 
N,  =  N), 

r  ==  resistance  of  rotor  circuit  including  short-circuit. 

R    ^  resistance  of  short-circuit  including  rotor  winding, 

V,  W,  V,  T.  F  and  g  =  coefficients. 

7,=! stator  current  (effective  value). 

/^  ^short-circuited  current  (effective  value). 

£,==  impressed  e.ni.f.  (effective  value). 

K  =  torque  in  kilograms  at  1  meter  radius. 

Cbatrhak  DtmCAN:  The  next  paper  will  b«  by  Mr.  F.  M.  tilneoln,  on 
"  Siii{^e-FIuiH  KkilwAj  TransmiMion  and  Dietribution  Froblemi." 
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TEANSMISSION     AND     DISTRIBUTING     PBOB- 

LEMS    PECULIAR    TO    THE    SINGLE-PHASE 
BATT.WAY. 

BY  PAUL  M.  LINCOLN. 


Up  to  the  present  time  practically  all  long  distance  power  trans- 
misaion  has  been  carried  on  with  three-phaae  currents  on  account 
of  the  obvious  advantages  due  to  its  use.  The  use  of  single-phase 
currents,  however,  introduces  practically  no  new  elements  into  the 
tranemisaion  problem.  Its  effect  is  to  simplify  the  arrangements 
both  of  the  line  and  the  translating  apparatus  at  the  ends  of  the 
line.  On  the  line  two  con^uctois  instead  of  three  will  be  used  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of  insulators.  At  the 
terminals  one  transformer  will  take  the  place  of  a  group  of  three 
and  the  switching  apparatus  is  very  greatly  simplified. 

One  apparent  handicap  under  which  the  single-phase  line  labors 
is  the  apparent  fact  that  to  transmit  a  given  amount  of  power  a 
given  distance  with  a  given  loss  requires  more  copper  single-phase 
than  three-phase  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3.  If  we  assume  that  the 
voltage  between  the  single-phase  terminals  is  equal  to  that  between 
any  two  of  the  three-phase  terminals,  this  apparent  fact  holds. 
Under  normal  conditions  of  operation,  however,  this  assumption 
is  not  fair  to  the  single-phase  line.  It  is  evident  that  so  far  as 
the  transmission  line  is  concerned,  the  true  criterion  of  voltage 
strain  is  that  which  exists  between  any  conductor  and  ground  and 
not  the  voltage  between  conductors.  It  is  further  evident  that 
under  normal  conditions  ground  potential  will  exist  at  the 
geometric  center  of  the  electric  system.  For  instance,  ground 
potential  for  the  single-phase  line  will  exist  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  terminals  as  shown  at  (a)  Fig.  1,  while  in  the  three- 
phase  system  it  will  exist  at  the  geometric  center  of  the  triangle  as 
shown  at  (b).  With  the  same  terminal  voltage,  therefore,  the 
insulation  strain  between  any  terminal  and  ground  will  be  the 
greater  in  the  three-phase  system  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  V3-  But  if 
the  terminal  voltage  be  so  adjusted  that  the  insulation  strains  to 
[188] 
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groimd  be  ornde  the  same,  then  to  tranBmit  a  given  amount  of 
pover  a  given  distance  at  a  given  Iobe  will  require  for  the  sii^le- 
phase  line  an  amount  of  copper  no  greater  than  that  required  b; 
the  three-phase  line.  In  other  vords,  for  equal  insulation  strains 
on  the  line  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  Bingle-phase  ayBtem  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  three-phaae  system  in  the  ratio  of  S 
to  V8. 

It  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  tiie  fact  that  the  above  ob- 
servation holds  good  only  for  the  normal  condition,  that  ia,  the 
condition  that  groond  potential  occurs  at  the  geometrical  center 
of  the  system.  If  one  of  the  conductors  becomes  grounded  an 
abnormal  condition  arises  and  the  insolation  strain  becomes  equal 


to  the  terminal  voltage.  Under  this  condition,  however,  the  three- 
phase  system  suffers  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  imulation  on 
two  conductors  subjected  to  a  strain  equal  to  terminal  voltage, 
while  in  the  single-phase  system  only  one  conductor  is  so  subjected. 
On  account  of  the  fact  that  a  polyphase  generator  is  for  a 
given  output  much  lighter  and  cheaper  than  a  single-phase  gen- 
erator, it  becomes  of  advantage,  so  far  as  the  generating  plant  is 
concerned,  to  derive  the  single-phase  currents  necessary  for  operat- 
ing a  single-phase  railway  from  polyphase  generators.  The  saving 
in  cost  of  generators  thus  effected  amounts  to  approximately  30 
per  cent.  In  order  to  secure  this  advantage  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  switctboard  and  transformer  equipment  which  is  somewhat  more 
complicated  and  expensive  than  wonld  be  the  case  with  sinigle- 
phase  generators,  but  as  a  rule  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  a 
greater  economy  in  the  use  of  polyphase  generators  over  single- 
phase.  For  this  purpose  the  two-phase  generator  is  in  general 
preferable  to  the  three-phase  since  it  is  .easier  generally  speaking 
to  divide  a  given  amoont  of  single-phase  load  into  two  parts  than 
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into  three  parts.  Three-phase  generators  can,  of  courEe,  be  naed 
but  a  balanced  condition  of  load  is  obviouely  more  difBeult  to 
secure. 

The  use  of  single-phase  current  from  two  wires  of  a  three-phase 
line  also  involves  a  tendency  to  produce  diatnrbanees  in  neighbor- 
ing telephone  and  other  circnits,  which  is  not  apparent  at  first 
thought.  Under  the  norma!  condition  of  operation  of  a  three- 
phase  circuit  the  sum  of  the  static  potentials  of  the  three  phases 
is  always  zero  at  any  and  every  instant  of  time.  Therefore,  static 
induction  on  neighboring  wires  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  different 
distances  necessarily  exist  between  the  disturbed  circuit  and  each 
conductor  of  the  three-phase  circuit,  and,  therefore,  ia  matter  which 
can  be  corrected  by  proper  transpositions.  If,  however,  one  of  the 
three  wires  be  taken  away,  as  may  be  the  case  with  a  single-phase 
from  a  three-phase  circuit,  the  sum  of  the  static  potentials  no 
longer  remains  at  zero  and  static  induction  will  take  place  on 
neighboring  circuits  without  the  possibili^  of  correction  by  any 
method  of  transposition. 

In  other  words,  two  conductors  of  a  three-phase  circuit  will  under 
neighboring  circuits  equal  to  about  one-half  that  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  three  conductors  under  the  abnormal  condition 
arising  when  one  of  them  becomes  grounded.  Therefore,  if  there 
is  any  danger  of  disturbing  neighboring  circuits  by  static  induction, 
it  is  advisable  on  this  account  to  use  three  distinct  two-conductor 
circuits  rather  than  the  alternative  of  taking  single-phase  from  the 
three  conductors  of  a  three-phase  circuit.  An  alternative  is  to 
carry  all  three  of  the  conductors  to  all  points  to  be  served.  This 
often  involves  running  three  wires  where  two  would  carry  the  load 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  static  influence  due  to 
this  third  wire.  Since  the  static  influence  is  independent  of  the 
material  of  the  wire  and  also  largely  independent  of  the  size  of 
the  wire,  this  third  conductor  need  not  necessarily  be  as  expensive 
in  first  cost  as  the  other  two  constituting  the  working  circuit. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  transmission  problem  is  changed  but 
little  hy  the  adoption  of  single-phase  in  the  place  of  three-phase. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  alternating 
current  to  cars  on  trains  along  the  line  of  a  railway  we  find  a 
material  difference  between  this  and  its  counterpart,  the  dis- 
tribution of  direct  current  to  railways.    In  the  following  discussion 
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it  is  asBumed  that  the  general  arrangement  of  the  typical  alternat- 
ing-current railway  will  be  practically  the  same  that  is  now  f<rf- 
lowed  in  the  typical  direct-current  railway.  That  is,  the  eyBtem 
will  consist  of  a  generating  station  sending  out  the  required  energy 
at  a  high  voltage.  At  variouB  points  along  the  line  this  high- 
voltage  energy  will  be  transformed  down  to  the  voltage  that  has 
been  selected  as  the  trolley  voltage  and  fed  directly  into  the  trolley. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  alternating  and  direct-current  sya- 
teme  is,  therefore,  very  similar.  The  main  differences  between 
the  two  systems  are,  first,  the  elimination  of  a  trolley  voltage  limit 
except  that  set  by  considerations  of  insulation  and  safety;  and 
second,  the  elimination  of  rotary  converters  from  the  sub-stations 
and  the  consequent  elimination  for  the  necessity  of  constant  at- 
tendance. 

Assuming  that  in  any  given  case  the  trolley  voltage  is  fixed, 
there  will  still  remain  two  variables  to  be  determined,  first,  the 
cross-section  of  the  trolley  copper,  and  second,  the  distance  between 
transforming  stations.  These  two  quantities  are  evidently  inter- 
dependent. That  is,  a  variation  in  one  requires,  in  order  to  render 
a  given  service,  a  variation  in  the  other.  For  instance,  if  we  in- 
crease the  number  of  feeding  points  the  cross-section  of  copper  to 
convey  a  given  amount  of  power  with  a  given  loss  is  decreased. 

The  considerations  upon  which  these  quantities  should  be  de- 
termined may  evidently  be  classed  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Maximum  economy. 

2.  Voltage  drop. 

3.  Insurance  against  accident. 
i.  Mechanical  considerations. 

5.  Avoidance  of  undue  multiplicity  of  stations. 

1.  Maximum  Economy. 
It  is  evident  that  a  cross-section  of  copper  and  a  distance 
between  transforming  stations  should  be  used  which  will  give  the 
moTitntiTn  economy,  provided  the  limit  as  thus  set  does  not  fall 
beyond  that  as  absolutely  fixed  by  other  considerations.  Kelvin's 
law  gives  ns  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  most  economical 
crofls-section  of  copper.  As  is  well  known,  this  cross-section  is 
dependent  only  on  the  cost  of  power,  the  cost  of  conductors  in 
place,  the  load  factor  and  the  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  In- 
vestmeot  for  condactors.     Knowing  the  above  factors,  we  may 
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derive  at  once  the  density  of  carrent  per  unit  of  croBB-eection  of 
copper  which  will  be  most  economicaL  TMb  cunent  density  per 
unit  of  cross-section  is  entirely  independent  of  the  distance  power 
i3  to  be  tranamitted  as  well  as  the  amount  of  power  and  the  trans- 
mitting voltage.  Once  having  derived  the  most  economical  density 
of  current  per  scf.  in.,  it  le  easy  by  making  certain  other 
aesumptioiiB  to  fix  the  most  economical  distance  between  trana- 
forming  stations  as  well  as  the  proper  size  of  copper.  The  most 
economical  distance  between  stations  is  given  by  the  following 
formula : 

WF 

in  which 

Z>  =  distance  between  adjacent  transforming  station  in  miles. 

iT  =  the  cost  of  a  single  transforming  station  in  dollars. 

V  =  trolley  voltage. 

A  =  most  economical  carrent  density  in  amperes  per  Bq.  in.  as 
(Jerived  from  the  conditione  mentioned  above. 

W  =  average  apparent  kilowatts  used  per  mile  of  road. 

P  =  price  of  copper  in  cents  per  pound. 

This  formula  is  simply  another  method  of  saying  that  to  make 
first  cost  a  minimum  the  cost  of  the  transformiog  stations  ehould 
be  made  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  trolley  copper.  Knowing  the 
values  of  A,  D  and  W  the  cross-section  (in  circular  mils)  of  the 
^iley  is,  of  course,  fixed  by  the  expression 


VA 

To  derive  the  above  expression  for  distance  between  stations  the 
assumption  is  made  that  the  cost  of  a  tramforming  station  is 
independent  of  its  capacity,  an  assumption  which  of  course  is  not 
strictly  true,  but  one  which  ia  not  bo  far  from  the  truth  as  appears 
at  first  sight.  The  total  cost  of  a  transforming  station  is  made 
up  of  transformers,  auxiliary  apparatus  and  building.  The  cost  of 
the  building  and  the  auxiliary  apparatus  will  remain  practically 
stationary  for  large  variations  of  capacity.  The  cost  of  the  trans- 
former item,  of  course,  decreases  with  decreased  capacity,  but 
decrement  in  cost  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  decrement  in 
capacity.    Further,  the  decrement  in  capacity  to  render  a  given 
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lerrice  will  be  less  than  the  decrement  &  distance  between  statlooB. 
For  when  a  car  or  train  is  opposite  a  given  transformer  station 
practically  all  of  the  energy  to  operate  it  must  come  from  that 
transformer  station.  Within  wide  limits  too  the  maximum  load 
on  any  transformer  station  will  be  that  due  to  a  single  car  or  train. 
The  maximum  load  on  any  transformer  station  is,  therefore,  within 
wide  limits,  independent  of  its  spacing,  and,  therefore,  independent 
of  its  capacity.  Closer  spacing  only  limits  the  element  time 
during  which  the  load  pulls  on  a  transformer  station,  and  not  the 
element  of  maximum  load.  Since  the  capacity  of  a  transformer 
station  should  be  adjusted  to  the  root  mean  square  load  and  not 
to  the  average  load,  it  follows  as  stated  above  that  the  decrement 
of  capacity  in  transformer  stations  is  not  proportional  to  the  decre- 
ment of  spacing. 

As  indicated  above,  however,  the  consideration  of  economy  should 
be  allowed  to  fix  these  quantities  only  when  they  fall  vltliia  the 
limits  as  £zed  by  other  considerations. 

2.  Voltage  Drop. 

It  is  of  course  essential  that  sufficient  voltage  existB  at  the  car 
tn  operate  it  and  it  is  preferable  that  the  fluctuation  of  voltage  be 
within  the  limit  of  successful  incandescent  lighting;  and  in  the 
spacing  of  transformer  stations  and  the  choice  of  trolley  wire  the 
dictation  of  economy  may  have  to  be  modified  by  the  dictation  of 
allowable  drop.  In  comparing  the  question  of  voltage  drops  in  an 
alternating-current  railway  line  with  those  of  a  direct-current  rail- 
way line,  two  marked  differences  obtain,  one  an  advantage  to  the 
alternating  system  of  distribution  and  one  a  disadvantage.  An 
advantage  for  the  alternating  system  accrues  from  the  general  fact 
that  alternating  voltages  are  capable  of  being  transformed  with 
comparatiTe  ease  and  high  efficiency.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to 
install  an  apparatus  on  an  alternating-current  car  whereby  any 
voltage  drop  that  occurs  may  be  compensated  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alternating  system  labors  under  the  dis- 
advantage that  inductive  drops  which  are  peculiar  to  the  alter- 
nating system  are  added  to  the  ohmic  drop  which  is  the  only 
element  to  be  considered  in  the  direct-current  system.  The  amount 
by  which  the  total  drop  is  increased  by  this  inductive  effect  is 
dependent  of  course  upon  the  size  of  trolley  wire,  its  distance  from 
its  return,  the  nature  of  the  return,  the  frequency  and  the  power 
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factor  of  the  load.  The  g«tieral  statement  may  be  made,  however, 
that  with  25  cycles,  the  nscal  height  of  trolley  wire,  the  usual 
power  factors  that  will  be  met  in  practice  and  sizes  of  trolley  wire 
not  exceeding  No.  4  —  the  total  drop  in  the  trolley  line  will 
rarely  be  more  than  the  ohmic  drop  increased  by  50  per  cent. 
This  figure  aeeumee  that  the  term  "  ohmic  drop  "  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  additional  loss  that  alternating  current  causes  in  the 
return  rail  circuit  over  that  caused  by  direct  current 

3.  IxsnuAHOB. 
A  second  point  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  determining 
the  size  of  trolley  and  the  distance  between  stations,  and  which 
may  requira  a  modification  of  these  quantities  aa  fixed  hy  con- 
sideration of  economy,  is  the  possibility  of  the  temporary  break- 
down of  any  transformer  station.  These  elements  should  be  so 
chosen  that  in  this  event  operation  of  cars  or  trains  past  the  dis- 
abled station  may  be  effected  from  adjacent  stations.  This  con- 
dition may  fairly  he  considered  as  an  abnormal  one,  however,  and 
SD  long  as  operation  under  this  condition  still  remains  possible 
the  questions  of  economy  and  drop  may  be  lost  sight  of  in  that 
section  where  the  abnormal  condition  exists.  An  arrangement  of 
transformer  stations  which  may  be  suggested  in  this  connection  is 
one  in  which  a  reasonable  amount  of  spare  capacity  is  provided  by 
making  each  transformer  station  a  certain  percentage  larger  than 
necessary  to  take  care  of  its  normal  load,  and  only  providing  a 
single  transformer  in  a  station.  In  case  of  the  disablement  of  any 
station,  its  load  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  adjacent  stations  until 
such  time  as  the  transformer  can  be  replaced. 

4.  Mechanical  Considbeatioitb. 
This  point  ia  sufficiently  covered  hy  the  consideration  that  the 
trolley  wire  must  be  on  the  one  hand  of  sufficient  size  to  make  a 
strong  mechanical  structure,  and  on  the  other  hand  not  of  so  lai^ 
a  cross-section  as  to  make  the  supporting  structure  unduly  heavy. 
The  size  dictated  hy  maximum  economy  must,  therefore,  be  subject 
to  the  modification  of  mechanical  fitness. 

6.  Dangbb  of  MuLTiPUorrr  op  Stationb. 

Id  viewing  thU  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  high-tension 

line  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  every  point  at  which  it  is  neces- 
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Bsij  to  tap  the  line  and  take  pover  becomes  a  point  of  danger,  a 
point  where  accidents  may  happen.  And  the  hlghei  the  high- 
tension  Toltage  the  more  difficult  and  expensive  it  becomes  to  take 
power  from  the  line,  and  the  greater  becomes  the  liability  of  danger. 
This  point  becomes  a  good  reason  for  reducing  the  number  of 
transformer  stations  to  a  minimmn. 

It  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  above  discussion  that  there 
w  no  golden  mle  for  the  determination  of  the  spacing  and  capacity 
of  transformer  stations  or  the  size  of  the  conductor.  It  is,  like 
most  other  engineering  problems,  a  matter  of  compromise  between 
varioug  elements,  some  of  which  point  in  one  direction  and  some 
in  the  other,  and  a  matter  which  must  be  determined  by  engineering 
judgment  rather  than  by  any  inflexible  law. 

Chairiiah  STznTKBTZ:  ThA  next  paper  \b  an  "Alternating  t«.  Direct- 
Cnirmt  Tmetion,"  \>j  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Niethammer.  This  ia  a  very  general 
papor  and  ft  li  hnpoasIUe  to  abatract  it.  It  ii  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bm  el  tbe  sections  and  it  wQl  b«  comdderad  at  read  1^  Utla. 

Tobin— u 
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ALTERNATING     vs.     DIKECT-CUBRENT 
TRACTION.* 

BT  PHOF.  DR.  F.  NlBTHAM&fEB. 

Even  if  one  coDBidere  only  serious  pioposaJs,  th<tre  vill  be  found 
available  quite  &  considerable  number  of  electric  railway  systenu 
which  might  be  used.  None  of  the  known  systems  possess,  how- 
erer,  advantages  or  features  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  it  able  to 
Kplace  all  others.  This  fact  becomes  specially  conspicuous,  if  an 
electric  railway  is  desired  which  is  adapted  equally  well  to  all  the 
various  services  occurring  in  railway  practice,  viz.,  short  and  long 
lines,  high  and  low  speeds,  short  and  long  distances  between  sta- 
tions, heavy  and  light  trotSc. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  electric  systems  may  be 
considered : 

1.    DIRECT-CUBREIIT  BaILWAYB. 

a.  TtcvMftrs  systems. —  Constant  pressure  from  600  to  1000  volts 
on  the  train,  the  return  circuit  being  the  rails,  llotore  with  larg^ 
inputs  and  moderate  speeds  may,  however,  safely  be  built  for  pres- 
sures up  to  2000  volte,  by  using  double  commutators  if  necessary, 
or  by  grouping  several  motors  in  series. 


FlQ.   1. TlIRER-WIBE  DISTRIBITIOR   BTSTEH  (EBI7JK,  FBAO). 

b.  Three-wire  systems. —  Constant  pressure  up  to  2X1200=2400 
volts  (Ijine  built  by  Thury,  Geneva;  City  &  South  London  Rail- 

*  As  I  did  not  think  It  odviaable  to  change  the  paper  m  it  originally 
ran,  I  tkdd  an  appendix  eontaininK  the  moat  recent  profrresi.  The  author 
treats  the  above  subject  In  a  much  more  complete  wsy  in  a  German  boolt 
"  Die  elektrischen  Bshnsjatrme  der  Gegennart."  As  to  single-phase  rail- 
way motors  see  also  Eltclri«d  Uagaxine,  October  snd  Novemlwr,  ISO^ 
[1B4] 
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vay  with  4X^00  volts).  SX2000  volts  seem  to  be  a  safe  lioiit  for 
tfaie  eyetem.  Each  train  may  either  be  fed  by  one  branch  of  the 
thiee-wire  net-work,  in  which  case  the  pressure  per  train  is  half  of 
the  whole  voltage,  and  only  one  trolley  is  neoes^ry ;  or  each  train 
may  take  the  whole  voltage  by  two  trolleys  the  connection  of  two 
motor  groups  being  grounded  and  the  rails  being  the  neutral 
condnctor.     (Fig.  1.) 

By  installing  boosters  or  direct-current  transformers  in  the  cen- 
tral station  or  along  the  line,  the  distance  vhich  may  be  covered 
1^  the  flimple  direct-current  system  may  be  somewhat  enlarged; 
the  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  by  using  storage  batteries  at 
some  feeding  points  of  the  line, 

c.  Direct-current  railways  leitk  transmission  by  three-phase  cur- 
rents. —  The'direct-current  pressures  on  the  trains  remain  the  same 
as  under  (a)  and  (i);  the  three-phase  voltages  go  as  higb  as 
60,000,  transformation  being  by  rotaries  or  motor  generators.  The 
transmission  may  also  be  effected  by  the  direct-current  system  with 
constant  current  and  variable  voltage  up  to  30,000  volts  (Thury). 

In  all  the  cases  mentioned,  the  simple  series  motor  is  almost  ex- 
cliaively  used,  with  the  exception  of  mountain  railways  with  low 
constant  speed.  For  the  latter  case  the  shunt  motor  is  preferable, 
as  this  type  is  able  to  return  energy  to  the  line. 

3.  Thbee-fhase  Railwats. 
Induction  motors  on  the  train.  Safe  trolley  wire  voltages  are 
500  to  3000  (5000)  volts,  the  pressure  of  10,000  volts  of  the 
Berlin-Zossen  high  speed  line  being  only  experimental.  The  trans- 
mission may  use  preEsures  up  to  60,000  volts  which  are  reduced  by 
stationary  transformers  preferably  of  the  oil  type, —  Of  some  inter- 
eat  for  three-phase  lines  ia  the  compensated  polyphase  induction 
motor  with  commutator,  which  has  been  proposeil  for  this  work. 

3,  Sinqle-Phase  Gohuutatob  Motobb. 
The  highest  trolley  wire  voltage  advisable  at  present  is  about 
6000  Tolts,  though  the  Maschinenfabrik  Oerlikon  proposes  and  is 
using  1S,000  volts  on  an  experimental  line,  which  involves  less  risk 
for  a  system  with  one  trolley  wire  than  for  a  system  with  two  or 
three.  There  are  available  for  traction  three  types  of  single-phase 
motors :  The  series  motor  (Westinghouae  Company,  General 
Electric  Company),  the  repulsion  motor  (Brown,  Boveri  ft  Cie) 
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and  the  compensated  or  scriea-repulsion  type  (Winter-Eichberg, 
Uoion  E.  G.)- 

The  following  systems  are  of  sufficient  practical  intereet  to  be 
mentioned,  but  they  cannot  be  considered  serious  competitors  to  the 
foregoing. 

4.    CdEEENT  CHANOBnfl. 

Converters  or  electric  generators  on  the  train. 

a.  Ward-Leonard  system  and  shunting  locomotive  of  the  Mas* 
chinenfabrik  Oerlikon.  The  train  takes  single-phase  current  at 
high  voltage  from  the  trolley  line  and  transforms  it  into  direct 
current  by  a  high-speed  motor-generator  set.  By  changing  the 
small  exciting  current  of  the  directn^urrent  generator,  speed  con- 
trol of  the  train  may  be  accomplished,  and  during  retardation 
energy  may  be  returned  to  the  line.  The  main  drawback  of  this 
excellent  system  is  the  excessive  weight  and  price  of  the  motor 
generator,  which  weighs  more  than  all  car  motors  together. 

b.  Combination  of  steam  engines,  steam  turbitiea  or  oU  (petro- 
leum) engines  isiih  direct-connected  direct-current  gen«ratora. — 
Regulating  is  done  as  in  case  a.  Of  this  type  is  the  old  Heilmann 
locomotive  and  a  new  car  of  the  North  Eastern  Bailvay  in  Eng- 
land, which  latter  contains  a  horizontal  oil  engine  directly  con- 
nected to  a  compound  generator  of  55  kilowatts  300  to  650  volts 
and  4^30  to  480  revolutions  per  minute. 

6.    SiNOLE-PHASE   INDUCTION    MoTOBfl. 

First  proposed  by  C.  E.  h.  Brown  but  having  little  chances  of 
being  applied  practically. 

a.  Stator  and  rotor  both  revolve;  the  stator  is  brought  up  to 
speed  without  load.  By  gradually  retarding  the  stator  by  means 
of  a  brake,  the  rotor  which  is  connected  to  the  car  wheels  is  put 
in  motion. 

b.  The  induction  motor  is  started  empty  and  connected  to  the 
car  wheel  through  a  flezibie  friction  clutch. 

c.  Stator  and  rotor  are  connected  with  a  device  capable  of  stor- 
ing up  energy,  which  device  absorbs  or  delivers  energy  at  will, 
i.  e..  an  air  compressor  (B.  J.  Arnold)  or  oil  pumps  with  variable 
stroke  (Swinburne)  or  water  pumpa  {Siemens  &  Halske).  This 
system  possesses  the  advantage  of  abilitry  to  operate  for  short  dis- 
iAUces  without  connection  to  the  electric  supply  circuits. 
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6.  Constant  Direct-Ccbbent  Ststeu. 
Yarions  trainB  are  switched  in  eeries  by  a  double  trolley  vire 
BTstem.  The  total  voltage  is  variable,  and  it  is  proposed  to  go  aa 
high  as  30,000  Tolta.  The  constant-current  system  is,  however,  too 
complicated  and  nnreliable  for  distributing  purposes,  though  it  is 
excellent  for  traoBmiaeiOQ  lines.  Speed  variation  and  starting  wonld 
be  very  economical  and  returning  energy  to  the  line  very  simple. 
The  continuoiis  losses  in  the  line  would,  however,  be  considerable. 

7.  MOTOB  Cabs  with  Stobaob  BASTEUiBa. 

Independent  of  every  outside  source  of  current  and  always  ready 
for  service.  Such  locomotives  are  heavy'  anil  expensive  and  serve 
only  for  factory  or  shonting  purposes  or  for  short  lines  with  light 
and  constant  traffic  and  with  low  acceleration.  The  mixed  service 
using  partly  storage  batteries  and  partly  overhead  line  has  entirely 
failed.  There  were  also  proposed  railway  plants  combining  storage 
batteries  vrith  single-phase  induction  motors.  Startiug  is  done 
by  the  battery,  free  running  and  charging  by  the  transformed  single- 
phase  current. 

The  above-mentioned  systems  should  be  compared  with  regard  to 
first  cost,  operating  ezpeuBee,  reliability  and  safety  in  service.  This 
comparison  is  to  be  made  for  lines  of  few  kilometers  in  length 
(street  railways)  and  for  handreds  and  thousands  of  kilometers 
(main  lines),  for  speeds  of  10  km  per  hour  up  to  100  and  150  km; 
for  accelerations  of  0.1  m  per  sec.'  to  more  than  1  m  per 'see.*, 
the  retardation  being  even  higher  by  20  to  iO  per  cent.  The 
train  weights  vary  from  5  tone  to  about  2000,  and  the  number  of 
horse-power  per  train  from  10  to  4000.  Tliere  are  lines  with  only 
10  trains  a  day,  on  others  the  trains  follow  at  intervals  of  3  min- 
utes. In  one  case  the  stations  are  separated  by  a  distance  of  only 
200  meters,  on  others  more  than  100  km.  In  the  first  case  the 
whole  aervioe  is  starting,  coasting  and  braking;  in  the  other  ease 
free  ronning  is  of  most  importance.  Either  motor  cars  with  mnl- 
tiple  unit  control  for  motors  distributed  over  the  whole  train  or  lo- 
oomotives  may  be  nsed.  Electric  traction  is  specially  qualified  for 
motor  car  service  of  passenger  as  well  as  of  freight  trains  which 
■ervioe  reqmres  frequent  short  trains  of  variable  length.     Electric 

I.  A  storage  battery  lominotive  for  a  whole  trkin  weight  of  100  tons  for 
It  tan  an  hour  welgfas  28.8  tons;  the  Rtoroge  battery  absorbi  10  tons  and 
the  remadning  electric  equipment  4.3  tons. 
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motoFB  are  also  able  to  haul  hearier  trains  than  steam  engioeB  and 
to  exceed  the  latter  in  speed.  (Baltimore-Ohio  1600  tons  trains. 
New  York  Central  trains  of  2X2300  horse-power,  max.  2X2800 
horse-power.)  Single  motor  cars  take  more  watts  per  ton-km  than 
long  trains.  A  very  hard  problem  ia  offered  bj  motor  cars  which 
must  be  used  for  abort  and  long  distances  between  stations,  for  low 
and  high  speeds,  and  for  short  and  long  lines  and  for  light  and 
heavy  serrice  at  the  same  time.  For  this  service,  however,  elec- 
tricy  is  better  adapted  than  steam. 

The  main  data  for  usual  railway  trafiic  may  lie  taken  from  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  limiting  values  corresponding  to 
light  and  heavy  tiaffic : 
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The  energy  input,  the  watta  per  ton-km  grow  with  increaiing 
speed,  i.  e.,  aD  incre&se  from  33  to  128  km  per  hour  means  an  in- 
crease of  input  of  45  per  cent  per  ton-km.  High  acceleration  cer- 
tainly requires  lowest  total  watt  consumptioQ  for  starting,  bat  it 
canaes  escessiwly  high  starting  currents,  necessitating  large  and 
ezpensive  motore  and  drawing  excesslTe  loads  from  the  central  sta- 
tion. For  short  diBtancea  between  stations  it  is  moat  economical 
to  mn  very  fast  up  to  a  high  speed,  if  admissible,  and  to  coast  as 
long  as  possible  without  current.  The  maximum  acceleration  de- 
pends npon  the  allowable  shock  to  passengers  when  starting ;  mnch 
more  than  1  m  (per  sec.)*  will  not  be  permissible.  The  best  method 
is  to  increase  acceleration  gradually  when  starting  and  to  let  it  die 
out  finally  without  any  shock. 

Undoubtedly. a  reasonable  electric  railway  service  can  be  offered 
in  economical  competition  with  steam.  On  the  Italian  line  from 
IGlan  to  Porto  Cerisio  (130  km  direct  length,  70-t<m  trains,  aocel' 
eradon  0.35  m  (per  sec.)*  and  speed  of  90  km),  the  introductiOD 
of  electric  aenioe  baa  increased  tiie  number  of  travellers  2^  times, 
the  train-km  4  times  and  the  trains  p^  day  have  grown  to  120 
from  abont  20  during  steam  service.  The  receipts  and  profits  ob- 
tained render  this  line  the  most  economical  in  all  Italy,  tbou^ 
steam  ia  need  for  generating  electricity.  Most  favorable  to  eleo- 
tric  traction  are  most  urban  and  suburban  linee,  railways  with  dense 
traffic  or  those  so  located  that  the  traffic  could  not  be  increaaed 
without  an  additional  line,  railway  tracks  with  long  tunnels  and 
heavy  grades  and  lines  which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  coal  mines 
md  water  powers. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  electric  eyetems  should  comprise 
the  whole  electric  equipment,  viz.:  a.  Motors  and  gearing; 
6.  regnlating  and  braking  devices;  c.  current-collecting  devices; 
d.  central  stations  and  substation  equipments. 

MOTOBS. 
The  characteristic  features  of  railway  motors  an, 
1.  Mechanical  reliability. 

8.  Maximum  pressure  possible  on  motor  terminals  and  mazi- 
mun  pressure  at  the  trolley. 

3.  Sparldng  on  commutator  or  collector. 

4.  Weight  per  horse-power  at  &  definite  speed, 
fi.  Space  occupied  by  motor. 
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With  heavy  train  loads,  high  Bpeeds  and  great  accelerationa  it  is 
often  extremely  difficult  to  make  eufficient  space  available  on  the  car 
truck  for  the  large  motors  required.  The  room  available  increases 
with  increasing  diameter  of  the  wheels  and  with  broader  gauges. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  on  a  300-mm  gauge  only  13-hp  motors  are 
possible,  on  a  700-mm  gauge  only  90  horse-power,  on  1000-min 
gauge  about  150  horse-power  and  on  normal  gauge  350  horse-power. 

6.  Efficiency  at  full  and  partial  loads. 

7.  Starting  losses  of  the  motor. 

8.  Power  factor  at  full  load,  partial  loads  and  at  starting. 

9.  Heating  for  normal  continuous  running  and  (or  frequent 
starting. 

10.  Starting  torque  and  possibility  of  producing  high  accelera- 
tion; current  consumption  for  a  definite  starting  torque. 

11.  Efficiency  of  acceleration. 

12.  Speed  variation;  losses  and  efficicncitjs  at  variable  speeds. 
Steadiness  of  regulation.     Speed  characteristic  for  variable  loads. 

13.  Braking  on  resistances  and  return  of  pow^r  into  the  line, 
when  coasting  or  on  grades. 

The  direct-current  series  motor  has  an  air-gap  of  2.6  to  7  mm  for 
usual  armature  diameters  of  300  to  600  mm,  the  upper  gap  being 
smaller  by  ^  to  1  mm  than  the  lower.  Experience  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  such  motors  prove  that  this  air-gap  is  absolutely  safv 
and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  sticking.  The  direct-current  arma- 
ture winding,  with  open  slots  and  carefully  wound  separate  coils, 
i\a  well  as  the  commutator,  may  be  insulated  in  .in  absolutely  reli- 
able way  for  voltages  up  to  2000.  The  field  winding  has  no  high 
potential  between  its  terminals  and  is  easily  protected  against  the 
frame,  whilst  the  field  winding  of  shunt  motors,  being  subject  to 
full  pressure,  is  much  more  liable  to  break  down. 

The  induction  motor,  if  only  that  type  without  commutator  is 
considered,  must  have  an  air-gap  from  1  to  3  mm  in  depth  for  usual 
railway  motors,  according  to  size,  in  order  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
power  factor  and  a  suflicient  overload  capacity.  The  Yaltellina 
motors  with  a  rotor  diameter  of  800  mm  have  an  air-gap  of  2  mm. 
Values  for  other  machines  may  -be  taken  from  Table  II.  According 
to  the  long  practical  experiences  of  Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie.,  and  of 
Qanz  &  Company,  this  small  air-gap  has  never  given  rise  to  trouble, 
when  the  bearings  are  liberally  designed.  C.  E.  Ji.  Brown  has  suc- 
cessfully used  automatic  ring  Inbrilication  for  three-phase  motors. 
Nearly  closed  slots  should  preferably  be  used  to  get  smooth  cylin- 
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dricftl  BurtacCB  along  the  air-gap,  which  makes  it  a  necessity  to 
\iiiid  the  coils  by  hand.  ThiB  type  of  winding  with  closed  mica 
tubea  in  the  slots  and  end  connections  well  protected  by  bronze  capt> 
has  never  caused  trouble  on  the  Burgdorf-Thnn  or  the  Valtellina 
line.  Special  care  must  be  giyen  to  the  crossings  of  the  end  con- 
nections, but  insulation  may  be  obtained  to  withstand  easily  pres- 
sures up  to  6000  volts.  High  voltage  motors  must,  however,  be  very 
L'berally  dimensioned  to  keep  down  heating  which  deteriorates  in- 
solation. It  may  be  of  advantage  to  put  the  stators  of  two  three- 
phase  motors  in  series  to  reduce  the  voltage  per  motor  (Fig.  2). 
The  air-gap  of  the  single-phase  commutator  motor  must  hIso 
be  rather  small,  though  larger  than  with  the  three-phase  motor, 
i.  e.,  3  mm  for  a  rotor  diameter  of  450  mm.  Commutator  motors, 
the  rotors  of  which  are  not  fed  directly  from  the  line,  are  the  best 
madiines  for  high  voltages  up  to  8000  volts,  as  all  crossings  of 
the  end-connections  can  be  easily  avoided.    For  equal  line  voltage 
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the  single-phase  motor  in  comparison  with  the  direct-current  motor 
ill  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  there  is  an  active  e.m.f.  across  not  only 
the  annatnre  hot  also  the  field  coils. 

The  trolley  voltage  of  all  alternating  current  equipments  of  the 
single  or  polyphase  type  may  be  lowered  at  will  by  transformers  on 
the  car,  if  on  account  of  limited  space  or  due  to  troubles  on  the 
commntator,  one  is  bound  to  use  low  voltage  motors.  That  means, 
however,  additional  weight  and  expense,  though  the  transformers 
may  be  need  for  regulating  purposes  at  the  same  time. 

The  frame  of  single  or  polyphase  motors  can  hardly  be  split,  as 
is  frequently  done  with  direct-current  machines.  The  joints  might 
give  rise  t»  noise.  As,  however,  even  for  direct-current  motors 
in  limited  space  the  splitting  of  the  frame  is  being  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  box  frame,  this  fact  is  not  of  much  importance.  From 
Pig.  3  which  represents  a  single-phase  commutator  motor  of  the 
Union  Company,  Berlin,  for  50  horse-power,  800  rev.  p.  min.,  40 
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periods,  6  poleB,  400  volts,  it  may,  however,  be  seen  that 
the  splitting  of  an  altematiiig  current  motor  ia  not  an 
entire  imposeibility.  Single-phase  winding  is  more  favor- 
able jet,  as  no  coils  have  to  be  cut  The  laminated  field 
of  alternating-current  motors  is  less  rigid  than  that  of  the  direct- 
current  machine,  so  tiat  an  additional  solid  frame  becomes. necea- 
sary.  For  direct-current  motors  which  must  undergo  rapid  varia- 
tiona  of  the  magnetic  flux  and  of  the  speed  or  which  muat  be  quickly 
braked,  a  laminated  frame  would,  however,  also  be  of  advantage. 

The  greatest  drawback  of  direct-current  motors  is  the  difficulty 
of  commutation.  Sparking  in  the  neutral  zone  is  due  to  the  react- 
ance voltage  of  the  short-circuited  coils  and  to  the  voltage  induced 
by  the  distorted  main  field.  The  distortion  may  be  kept  low  by 
using  a  high  number  of  field  ampere  turns  and  high  saturations  of 
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teeth  and  pole  shoes.  The  reactance  is  small  for  low  speed  motors, 
for  short  armatures,  for  small  currents  per  armatnre  circuit,  and  for 
coBunutators  with  many  segments.  Flashover  is  produced  by  high 
voltages  por  segment  and  by  current  rushes,  whun  at  high  speeds 
the  current  circuit  is  suddenly  opened  and  closed  again.  These  are 
the  reasons  why  direct-current  motors  have  not  been  built  as  yet  for 
more  than  1000  volts,  though  larger  low-speed  types  may  success- 
fully be  designed  for  about  2000  volts.  To  raise  the  trolley  voltage, 
several  motors  may  be  switched  in  aeries,  but  this  scheme  has  the 
drawback  that  when  some  wheels  with  motors  are  slipping  and  others 
not,  one  or  several  motors  may  get  the  full  voltage  at  their  terminals 
FJid  be  burned  out.  The  series  motor  is,  of  course.'  much  leas  liable 
to  sparking  than  the  shunt  motor,  as  the  reactance  does  not  vary 
much  with  load  and  speed,  besides  that  armature  and  field  ampero' 
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turns  inciease  together.  This  commutation  trouble  ie  the  most 
eeriooB  handicap  to  the  direct-current  motor,  as  it  limits  the  exten- 
non  of  its  supply  linee. 

The  three-phase  "motor  has  no  commutation  problems.    The  space 
for  tlie  three  slip  rings  with  carbon  bmshes  is,  hoTever,  not  smaller 


PlOS.  4  Ain>  S.  COUUVTATIOIT  CHAAACTEK18TICS. 

than  that  for  a  commutator,  -  Etcd  the  commutator  for  compensated 
pol^hase  motors  is  easily  designed,  as  it  is  a  mere  frequency  changer 
with  lov  voltage.  With  regard  to  sparking,  single-phase  commn- 
tator  motors  offer  the  greatest  dlFBcultieB.  Firet  nf  all,  an  alternat- 
ing current  has  to  be  oommutated,  a  process  which  changes  eveiy 
moment  (Figs.  4  to  6).  Sparking  is  due  not  only  to  the  reactance 
Toltoge  («f)  and  the  voltage  (e.)  induced  by  the  main  Md  during 
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rotation,  but  to  a  transformer  voltage  e,  which  is  induced  by  the 
osdllationa  of  the  main  field -independent  of  speed  and  which  pro- 
duces ft  high  short-cireuit  energy.  By  using  low  commntator  volt- 
ages (smaller  than  200  volts),  a  high  number  of  commutator  ban 
preferably  with  multiple  parallel  winding,  by  eeleoting  tbin  bmsbw 
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(minimum  6  to  10  mm),  bj  inscrtiDg  high  reeistances  into  the  short- 
circuited  coils,  by  reducing  the  main  field  and  bj  building  only 
motors  for  email  outputs  and  email  periodicitien,  the  transformer 
voltage,  «„  may  be  kept  euSicientlj  low.  The  reactance  voltage,  «, 
is  cut  down  by  the  same  expedients  as  used  for  direct-current 
'  motors.  EqualizerB  and  auxiliary  commutation  poles  may  be  of  ad- 
\antage,  but  there  will  rarely  be  space  available  for  them.  By  a 
double  (boreeshoe)  pole  excited  by  the  main  current  opposite  to  the 
ehort-circuited  coil,  one  may  neutralize  the  whole  transformer 
effect.  The  General  Electric  Company  usee  a  distributed  field  wind- 
ing to  neutralize  the  reactance  voltage  similar  to  the  Byan  vindiiig 
of  direct  current  machinery. 

The  repulsion  motor  and  the  compensated  motor  {Fig.  7)  have 
this  advantage  that  for  synchronism,  and  in  its  neighborhood,  a 
regular  rotating  field  is  built  up,  replacing  the  puli"ating  alternating 
fields.    Near  synchronism  the  transformer  effect  in  the  coils  under 
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the  brush  is,  therefore,  eliminated  and  the  commutation  is  similar 
to  that  of  direct-current  machine.  Flashing  over  on  the  brushes 
of  a  repulsion  motor  seems  next  to  impossible  and  even  for  other 
commutntor  motors  fiashover  appears  less  probable,  as  self-induc- 
tion damps  away  sudden  current  rushes  and  the  laminated  stator 
frame  facilitates  the  rapid  building  up  of  magnetic  fields. 

When  starting,  all  commutator  motors  are  equally  bad  and  one 
of  the  best  schemes  besides  those  already  mentioned  is  to  use  a 
wries  transformer  for  the  armature  circuit  (Fig.  8)  which  cub 
down  the  starting  field,  allowing  at  the  same  time  any  intensity  of 
the  starting  current.  For  repulsion  motors,  the  same  effect  is 
jiossible  by  shifting  the  brushes  toward  the  position  of  complete 
transformer  action  (brush  axis  in  line  with  field  n.Tis).    The  main 
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fioM  at  starting  may  also  be  prevented  from  rising  too  much  hj 
choosing  the  iron  inductions  vety  high. 

The  diBtortJon  of  the  field  by  armature  reaction  and  the  wattless 
voltage  component  produced  by  it  may  easily  be  neutralized  for  the 
single-phase  scries  motor  by  a  field  winding,  the  axis  of  which  coin- 
cides with  the  armature  cross-field  and  which  may  be  short-circuited 
or  in  series  with  the  armature  current  circuit.  Figs.  9  and  10  show 
this  arrangement  as  used  by  Gam  &  Company  15  years  ago.  Finzi 
Bplits  the  poles  for  the  same  purpose  and  culs  down  the  ]h)1ar  arc. 
BJathy  of  Ganz  &  Company  also  used  some  15  years  ago  high  tooth 
inductions'  and  ohmic  and  inductive  resistances  between  armature 
winding  and  commutator,  sometimF^B  imbedded  in  the  slots. 


Fto.  9. —  Statob  puitCHiitd. 

A  stator  with  definite  projecting  poles  has  the  advantage  of 
cutting  down  the  reactance  voltage  in  the  short-circuited  armature 
coils  and  gives  rise  to  smaller  armature  cross-field,  which  means 
a  better  power  factor  than  with  a  distributed  winding  imbedded  in 
slots  equally  spread  round  the  whole  circumference.  This  is  the 
reason  why  series  motors  should  always  have  definite  poles,  while 

S.  Lamnie  proposea  high  pole-shoe  induction. 
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the  good  operation  of  repulsion  motors  depends  upon  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  armatare  cross-field  to  get  a  rotating  field  at  eyn- 
chToniBm.  Bepnlgion  motors  must,  therefore,  have  a  distributed 
winding.    The  better  leakage  factor  of  the  last-mentioned  winding 
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b  ontbalanced  by  the  better  voltage  factor  or  winding  efficiency  of 
a  concentrated  winding. 

Table  II  pbows  weight,  ontside  dimensions,  air-gap,  efficiency, 
etc.,  of  a  great  many  railway  motors  of  the  direct-cuiTeDt,  three- 
phase  and  Bingle-phau  type,  most  of  which  ate  in  actual  aerrice: 
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For  equal  output,  speed  and  voltage  the  direct-canent  motor  has 
nBuallj  the  emaUcet  weight,  is  cheaper  end  takes  less  space  than 
all  its  rivals.  The  reasons  are :  That  the  £eld  ia  solid  and  there 
are  no  lagging  cunentB,  the  concentrated  field  viuding  is  very 
fiinple  and  it  needs  no  inactive  frame,  the  inductions  in  all  iron 
ports  may  be  very  high,  in  the  teeth  up  to  27,000  lines  per  cm*,  in 
the  core  15,000  to  20,000,  in  pole  and  joke  the  saine,'  whilst  alt«r- 
nating-cnrrent  motors  cannot  at  all  reach  these  values  on  account 
of  the  high  wattless  magnetizing  current.  Three-phase  motors  with 
variable  poles  or  concatenated  motors  have  even  higher  weights. 
The  commutator  of  single-phase  motors  muflt  be  larger  than  that 
tor  direct-current  machines  on  account  of  the  much  higher  commu- 
tator losses  and  because  the  voltage  must  he  kept  very  low  (less 
than  ZOO  volts).  If  both  a  single-phase  and  a  direct-current  motor 
tre  laid  out  for  the  same  maiimum  field  flux  tf„,„  and  the  earns 
effective  current  Z,the  normal  torque  2"^  of  the  altemating-carrent 
motor  becomes 

r.  =  —f'  P,ux.  •  -T  ■  •a"  ■  Bin*  «  rf  a  —  0.71  *„„  •  / 

and  that  of  the  direct-current  type  T^ 

7i=-  #™ .  / 
I'hat  means  for  the  same  torque  and  output  the  single-phase  motor 
must  be  30  per  cent  larger.  For  placing  a  motor  into  the  car  truck, 
R  cylindrical  bod;  (alternating-current  motors)  is  lees  practical 
than  a  prismatic  one  (direct-current).  As  on  varying  grades  and 
during  starting  the  three-phase  motor  absorbs  more  energy  than 
other  motors,  it  must  be  larger  and  more  expensive  for  this  reaeon 
tlso. 

The  efficiency  of  direct-current  motors  is  some-times  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  of  three-phnse  motors,  which  resnlt  is  due  ex- 
clusively to  the  much  smaller  air-gap  with  the  latter  machine.  For 
tlie  same  air-gap  and  for  open  slots,  the  three-phase  motor  must 
liave  a  lower  efficiency.  Single-phase  commutator  motors  have  n 
poorer  efficiency  than  direct-current  and  tliree-phase  motors;  with 
partial  loads  the  efBciency  is  especially  very  low.  The  losses  of  the 
siogle-phase  motor  usually  amount  to  15-35  per  cent  more  than 
those  of  the  direct-current  type.    The  increase  of  losses  is  due  to  ad- 
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ditionsl  iron  losses  m  the  field  and  armatnie  at  standstill  and  when 
running,  and  furthermore,  to  the  energy  loss  in  the  coils  short- 
circuited  by  the  brushes.  For  the  straight  neries  motor,  there  ma; 
be  additional  loescs  in  resistances  of  the  commutator  connections 
and  in  auxiliary  windings.  Tlie  repulsion  motor  has  the  advantage 
that  the  iron  losses  in  the  rotor  are  zero  for  synchronous  speed. 
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Fi^.  11  represents  all  characteristic  curves  of  the  compensated 
lingle-phaee  motor  the  outline  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  3.  Fig.  7 
shows  the  way  of  connecting  up  the  motor,  llie  curves  marked 
I  to  5  correspond  to  a  variable  ratio  of  the  series  transformer. 
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Willie  with  altemating-current  motors  the  number  of  poles  it 
fixed  b;  the  svnchroDous  speed  or  for  the  series  motor  by  about 
doable  Bynchronous  epeed,  and  by  periodicity,  which  is  usually 
ktrpt  low  to  reduce  the  number  of  poles,  nearly  all  direct-current 
motors  have  four  poles,  rarely  six.  The  tendency  to  building  high- 
voltage  motors  makes  the  use  of  only  two  poles  advisable.  Tbifl 
scheme,  which  is  used  by  the  General  Electric  Company  for  the 
fioO-horse-power  motors  of  the  new  locomotives  of  the  New  York 
Central,  allows  the  utilization  of  the  available  space  in  an  excellent 
manner,  by  laying  the  pole  axis  horizontally  and  leaving  all  the 
height  for  the  armature  and  commutator  diameter.  The  whole 
length  of  the  car  axle  is  free  for  the  armature  as  the  field  and 
brush  yokes  are  closed  outside  the  wheels.  Almost  all  direct-cur- 
rent motors  have  six  to  twelve  coils  per  slot,  which  means  a  num- 
ber of  commutator  bars  equal  to  three  to  six  timcx  the  number  of 
slots,  which  makes  them  cheaper  and  safer  than  three-pliase  motors 
for  whicli  a  large  number  of  slots  is  desirable  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  power  factor. 

The  power  factor  of  three-phase  motorti  is  kept  high  by  usinfr 
liigh  speeds  and  low  jieriodlcitiee,  which  render  generators  and 
Iransfonuers  more  expensive,  but  are  favorable  fo*  the  line.  For 
railways  with  the  exception  of  high  speed  lines  only  periodicities 
lower  than  25  are  suitable.  For  given  volume  and  rotor  diameter, 
nearly  closed  slots  produce  a  better  power  factor  than  closed  slotp. 
By  using  a  three-phase  commutator  on  tlie  rotor,  the  phase  displace- 
ment, which  increases  the  first  cost  of  the  whole  plant,  may  be 
almost  entirely  compensated. 

The  power  factor  of  single-phase  commutator  motor  equals  usu- 
ally or  even  excels  that  of  three-phase  motors  and  reaches  values  of 
0.95  or  more.  But  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  use  frequencies 
of  25  and  less  and  small  air-gaps  which  may,  however,  be  somewhat 
larger  than  with  three-phase  motors.  The  ratio  field  ampere- 
turns*  to  armature  ampere-turns  must  be  small,  f.  i.,  20  to  27; 
for  the  repulsion  motor  this  ratio  is  changed  at  will  by  shifting 
the  bruehe!'.  For  the  wries  motor  the  nonnal  speed  must  be  equal 
to  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  times  the  synchronous  speed 
{Westinghouse  1.8  times)  and  the  pross-field  must  be  compensated. 

4,  The  old  Ganz  moton  bailt  16  yenn  ago  had  en  armature  voltage  30  per 
coit  hif^her  than  t}ie  fipid  voltage,  and  with  thmi  was  nsed  a  awitch  to  var; 
the  number  of  Held  coila;  a  trantformer  for  the  evcitin^  current  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  patent. 
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The  series  motor  which  is  built  with  many  poles  in  compariaon  with 
the  repulsion  motor  increases  continuously  its  power  factor,  when 
the  speed  surpasses  synchronism,  whilst  the  repulsion  motor  has  its 
maximum  near  synchronism.  For  partial  loads  the  power  factor 
of  the  repulsion  motor  is  better,  for  normal  ^pced  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference.  By  inserting  a  aeries  transformer  in  the  armature 
circuit  of  the  compensated  motor,  one  may  obtain  cob  ^  =  1  for 
various  speeds- 
Table  III  gives  an  interestiDg  comparison  of  power  factor  and 
rifioiency  for  three-phase  motors  and  various  methods  of  regulating 
them: 

TABLE  III. 
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With  light  loads  the  power  factor  of  three-phase  motors  is  usu- 
ally very  poor,  and  the  mean  value  is  sometimes  as  low  as  0,5.  For 
starting  however  the  cos  i^  is  0.8  to  0.95,  The  opposite  is  the  case 
for  single-phase  motors,  the  power  factor  at  starting  is  extremely 
low,  about  0.3,  increasing  with  speed  and  decreasing  with  load. 

Of  all  luotors  the  direct  current  shows  hy  far  the  smallest  loaee^ 
in  the  motor  itself  when  starting  with  same  torque,  mainly  because 
the  iron  losses  are  zero  at  standstill  and  the  starting  current  is  least 
for  a  given  torque.  From  this  fact  it  results  that  a  direct-current 
motor  heats  least,  when  frequently  started. 

The  following  Table  IV  gives  a  comparison  of  the  motor  losses  at 
starting  for  various  types  of  motore  and  starting  arrangements. 
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Since  in  the  direct-cnrrent  motor  most  of  the  losses  are  produced 
far  away  from  the  motor  anrface,  the  capability  for  radiating  heat 
is  better  for  the  alternate-current  motor  and  best  for  the  three- 
phase  machine.  For  equal  loesee  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
three-phase  motor  may  amount  to  25  per  tvsat.  The  distributed 
winding  is  also  better  for  cooling  than  the  mummified  concentrated 
fiejd  coils,  for  Tbich  latter  copper  strips  on  edge  are  best. 

Is  heavy  locomotives  or  motor  cars  for  high  acceleration,  it 
may  occur  that  there  is  not  sufficient  space  for  the  necessary  motor 
capacify  at  a  predetermined  rise  of  temperature.  This  limit  is  much 
■ooner  reached  by  three-phase  and  single-phase  moton  than  by 
directHmrrent  motors,  and  of  all  motors  concatenation  is  worst 
in  this  respect.  In  extreme  cases  artificial  cooling  becomes  neces- 
sary.  The  air  of  the  running  train  may  be  directed  by  special  pipes 
and  dmnnefs  on  the  surface  of  the  motors  sod  starters.    If  it  is 


possible  to  use  openings  coveted  by  gauze  or  perforated  sheets  at 
both  ends  of  the  motor,  one  may  drive  an  air  draught  through  the 
motor  by  the  ventilating  ducts  of  the  armature,  thereby  throwing 
the  heated  air  to  the  outer  surface.  The  new  Q.  E.  motors  for 
the  New  York  Subway  are  ventilated  similar  to  Fig.  13  by  means 
of  air  entering  near  the  back  bearing  and  passing  through  armature 
ducts  of  variable  breadth  over  the  field  coils  and  escaping  through 
holes  in  the  yolre.  The  waste  air  of  the  universally  used  alr- 
brate  may  also  serve  for  cooling  purposes;  the  pressure  of  the  air 
must,  however,  be  kept  very  low  to  avoid  the  creeping  of  oiL  If 
there  is  sufficient  space  on  the  shaft,  there  may  be  added  a  fan  to 
the  motor.  Beichel  proposed  to  install  these  fans  inside  the  second- 
ary motors  of  a  concatenated  group,  and  to  cool  the  main  motors 
from  these  fans. 

There  are  other  means  for  saving  space:     Sirmena  &  Halake 
(Germait  patent  131,299)  propose  to  put  the  cconmutator  outside 
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the  car  frame  to  leave  all  the  space  inside  available  for  the  arniati:T& 
In  this  case,  however,  the  axle  imiat  be  hollow  and  many  conneo- 
tionB  IbroDgh  the  beacinga  are  necpsaary.  This  snhome  may,  how- 
ever, be  mtich  better  realized  for  the  three  slip  rings  of  three-phase 
motors,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  13,  which  shows  the  very  interest- 
ing concatenated  motors  of  Ganz  and  Company  for  the  new  Valtel- 
lina  locomotives-     (Each  motor  for  600  horse-power,  225  revs.  p. 


VlQ.    IS. COHOAITHATD   HOIOB,   VA1.TELLINA  LOOOIIOTIVK, 

min.,  concatenated  500  horse-power,  112  revs.  p.  min,,  16  periods, 
3000  volte.)  To  best  utilize  the  given  height,  the  projecting  polo^ 
of  direct  current  and  single-phase  motors  must  be  arranged  at  45 
deg.  on  an  octagonal  frame  with  two  sides  horizontal;  the  most 
favorable  design  for  getting  a  large  armature  diameter  is  to  use  a 
bipolar  frame  putting  the  poles  horizontally  and  closing  the  yoke 
with  its  bearings  outside  the  frame  as  is  done  by  the  General  £leo 
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trie  Company  tot  the  New  York  Central  nwton.  Kandd  cuIb  off 
a  segment  of  the  cylindrical  stator  iron  of  three-phase  motor  at  tho 
lower  side.  (Fig.  13.)  On  locomotiveB  there  is  sometimes  suffi- 
cient space  to  put  the  motors  above  the  car  truck,  the  design  being 
much  Bimpliged  thereby.  There  are,  in  fact,  cases  where  the  motors 
may  be  of  the  open  type,  if  they  are  well  protected  inside  thc- 
car  box  (Jungfraa  locomotives).  Aa  soon  as  it  becomes  possible 
to  build  reliable  ball  bearings,  these  may.be  used  to  reduce  the  space 
absorbed  by  the  bearings.  The  last  expedient  in  cases  of  limited 
space  consists  in  insulating  the  motors  by  heat  and  fireproof  mate- 
rials,  Bodi  as  mica  and  asbestos,  and  allowing  a  temperature  risp 
of  100  deg,  or  more,  though  the  commutators  wjll  hardly  with- 
stand these  temperatures  continuously. 

The  ttorting  torgtte  of  motors  for  high  accelerations  may  be  three 
to  ten  times  larger  than  the  torque  for  free  running,  whilst  for  slow 
speed  trains  there  is  no  great  difference  between  these  two  torques. 
The  best  motor  for  acceleratioDS  higher  than  0.5  m  (per  sec.)*  is 
undoubtedly  the  direct  current  motor  which  starts  very  economi- 
cally against  any  torque  taking  less  than  two  anld  one-half  times 
the  normal  current  for  three  times  the  normal  torque.  All  three- 
phase  railway  motors  in  actual  service  have  low  accelerations, 
smaller  than  0.3  m  (per  sec.)*;  the  large  locomotives  and  motor 
cars  on  the  YaltelUna  lines  have  only  0.16,  though  tests  were  made 
up  to  0.45  m  (per  sec)'.  Three-phase  motors  can  yield  specially 
high  starting  torques  only  by  adopting  complicated  switching  de- 
vices (mesh-star  connection)  or  heavy  regulating  transformers,  or 
by  sacrificing  the  best  running  conditions  (bad  power  factor  for 
free  running).  This  holds  specially  good  for  lines  with  very 
variable  grades.  Concatenatod  motors  give  only  £0  to  70  per  cent 
more  maximum  torque  than  the  primary  motor  alone  if  one  does 
not  increase  the  motor  voltage  for  concatenated  working.  It  ia, 
tberefore,  reasonable  never  to  switch  concatenated  motors  in  mul- 
tiple, but  to  leave  the  secondary  motors  idle  for  full  speed.  More- 
over the  acceleration  up  to  50  per  cent  of  synchronism  most  bo 
double  of  the  value  after  60  per  cent  of  synchronism  which  is 
also  true  for  the  mesh-star  connection. 

The  starting  torque  of  the  single-phase  motor  is  for  a  given 
TOltage  the  highest  possible  torque  just  as  for  the  direct-curtent 
motor.  On  account  of  sparking  difficulties  and  self-induction,  the 
maximum  torque  is,  however,  smaller,  but  may  be  three  to  five 
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timet  the  normal  torque  for  well-designed  ^pes.  The  atarting 
current  iB  nearly  entirely  wattlese,  but  is  only  about  two  to  two 
and  one-half  times  normal  current  for  three  times  the  normal 
torque.  When  Htarting  very  slowly  with  a  large  torque  by  a  strong 
field,  the  Bhort-circoit  effect  under  the  hrushes  may  bom  out  the 
motor.  The  torque  of  a  Bingle-phase  motor,  which  Ib  30  per 
cent  smaller  than  that  of  a  correBponding  direct-current  motor 
is  not  constant  as  is  true  with  direct  and  three-phase  cur- 
rent machines,  but  varies  between  a  majimimi  and  zero  with  double 
the  periodicity  of  the  line  current.  The  mean  value  of  the  torque 
is  only  half  of  the  maximum,  which  fact  is  very  important  for  the 
limit  of  sUpping  of  the  wheels.  The  wheels  slip  when  the  mean 
useful  torque  is  only  half  of  the  maximum  torque  which  is  propor- 
tional to  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels.  This  limit  will,  however,  be 
reached  only  in  very  few  practical  caees. 

The  starting  torque  of  the  direct-current  series  motor  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  terminal  voltage,  whilst  the  torque  of  the  three-phase 
and  single-phase  motor  ib  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  line 
voltage.  This  fact  is  Bpecially  dangerous  for  starting  several  train-^ 
at  a  time  on  a  steep  gnide.  The  single-phase  commutator  motors 
have  such  a  high  starting  torque  that  they  may  do  their  service, 
in  emergency  cases,  vrith  -10  per  cent  of  the  full  line  voltage.  A 
disadvantogs  with  the  three-phase  motor  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
breakdown  torque  occurs  at  a  slip  of  about  10  per  cent  coming  to 
standBtill  when  overloaded  and  absorbing  a  high  wattleea  current 
and  developing  no  torque  and  thus  being  liable  to  be  burned  out  in 
that  way. 

For  frequent  starting  the  watt  consumption,  or  economy  of  the 
whole  starting  period,  that  means  the  efficiency  of  acceleration,  is 
of  utmost  importance.  Direct-current  equipments  are  started  by 
series  parallel  control,  resistances  are  in  circuit  only  for  a  short 
time  as  the  motors  accelerate  a  long  time  without  reaistancee.  In 
principle  the  single-phase  motor  can  be  started  with  the  smallest 
losses,  as  they  need  no  resistances.  Starting  transformers  absorb, 
however,  continuously  a  certain  amount  of  energy  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  motor  itself  is  low.  The  most  economical  way  of 
stating  coneiets  in  brush  shifting  (Brown,  Boveri  A  Cie).  The 
following  Tables  V  and  TI  contain  a  compari8<m  of  tiw  starting 
loeaea  of  various  systems: 
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Total  Btarting  losses  for  one  entire  trip  of  an  elevated  train  of 
abont  160  tons,  distance  about  1300  m,  mean  speed  =  30  km  p.  h. 
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Changing  the  diiection  of  rotation  is  eaeily  done  for  direct  and 
ongle-phaBe  current  motors  by  crOESing  the  connectiona  of  the 
armatuTe;  for  high-voltage  single-phaee  motoiB  this  ought  to  be 
arranged  in  the  low-voltage  secondary  of  a  series  traDsformer 
{Fig.  9)  or  a  safe  reversing  oil  switch  becomes  desirable.  Three- 
phase  motors  may  be  reversed  by  interchanging  the  primary  wires, 
whilst  the  repulsion  motor,  whose  armature  is  only  in  inductive 
connection  with  the  line,  must  be  reversed  either  by  shifting  the 
bmshes  through  about  a  polepitch  (Brown,  Boveri  &  Company)  or 
by  shifting  the  line  connections  to  the  stator  winding  by  about  a 
polepitch  or  by  using  two  primary  windings. 

The  direct  current  and  the  single-phase  series  motor  vary  in 
tpeed  automatically  about  inversely  proportional  to  the  load  with 
the  effect  that  for  variable  torque  the  input  and  current  consump- 
tion does  not  materially  fluctuate,  though  this  property  is  not  used 
to  its  full  extent  in  the  direct-current  motor,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  table: 

TABLE  TTI. 
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The  three-phase  motor  and  direct-current  shunt  motor  have  prac- 
tically constant  speeds  for  all  loads  and  grades.  On  long  lines  with 
constant  grades  or  on  mountain  railways  this  quality  is  no  direct 
disadvantage,  as  the  timetable  is  independent  of  the  length  of  th-^ 
trains  and  the  motorman  may  quietly  leave  his  regulating  Ewitcheu 
alone  all  along  the  trip.  One  may  even  state  that  the  series  motor 
it:  a  certain  sense  is  imable  to  make  up  for  delays  which  usually 
occur  with  overloaded  trains,  in  which  latter  case  the  series  motor? 
diminishes  its  speed.  But  prantice  proves  that  the  motorman  can 
easily  avoid  delays  by  making  the  best  of  the  variable  speed  charac- 
teristic of  the  series  motor  according  to  the  variable  grades  of  hia 
line.  Of  course  on  three-phase  lines  the  main  current  may  be 
interrupted  for  intervals,  either  to  increase  speed  when  descending 
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or  to  reduce  speed  when  asceoding.  Concatenated  motors  poow 
in  themBelYCfl  an  additional  possibility  of  varying  the  Bchedule  time. 
The  inherent  constant  speed  quality,  however,  means  high  current 
consumption  on  grades  and  when  starting  compared  with  seriej 
motor  characteristics.  Moreover  the  direct-<nirrent  motor  hss  very 
economical  means  for  speed  Tariation  through  vide  ranges  and 
the  single-phase  motors  possess  this  quality  even  to  a  higher  degree. 

Speed  variation  of  the  three-phase  motor  is  possible  by  one  of  the 
following  methods; 

1.  Ohmic  resistances  inserted  into  the  rotor  circuit,  the  regnlatioQ 
of  speed  depends,  however,  from  the  torque  used  for  a  given  resist- 
ance and  is  very  tmeconomical.  Large  resistances  become  neces- 
sary and  small  speeds  at  small  torques  are  hardly  possible.    The 
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higher  the  resistaoce,  the  more  the  three-phase  motors  acquire  tiie 
variable  speed  quality  of  the  series  motor. 

3.  Concatenation  of  motors  which  has  been  admirably  perfected 
by  Ganz  &  Company.  This  company  uses  double  motors  in  one  frame  , 
(Fig.  13)  uniting  primary  and  secondary  motors  on  one  shaft  need- 
ing only  three  slip-rings  for  both  motors  (Fig,  14).  The  secondary 
motor  is  never  in  circuit  for  full  speed  and  may  be  specially  di- 
mensioned for  concatenation.  The  well-known  reproaches  made 
against  concatenation  are :  Bad  power  factor  and  bad  efficiency  for 
half  speed  (see  Table  III),  increaee  of  weight,  space  and  heating. 
The  maximum  torque  of  concatenated  motors  is  rarely  more  than 
50  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  one  primary  motor.  The  starting  and 
Bwitohing  devices  are  rather  complicated.  Ganz  &  Company  have  de- 
cidedly reduced  these  difficulties  to  a  minimum  by  building  the 
double  motors  and  by  using  a  frequency  of  15  periods.  Efficiency  and 
power  factor  are  both  as  high  as  93  per  cent  (without  gears)  for  fall 
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Speed;  86  per  cent  efficiency  aod  77  per  cent  power  factor  for  half 
speed;  including  gear  low  the  efficiency  is  still  80  per  cent  for  half 
epeed.  Such  an  equipment  is  certainly  not  inferior  tJ)  a  eingle-phase 
car  for  full  and  half  speeda.  The  Ganz  motors  have  vpry  high  over- 
load capacities  enabling  them  to  exert  high  drawbar  pulls  in  tandem 
connection.  The  complication  of  the  car  wiring  and  of  the  starting 
devices  has  been  avoided  by  using  only  three  sliprings  for  two  motors 
and  by  adopting  very  simple  nnd  safe  liquid  resistances  (Fig.  15). 
In  recent  tenders  Oanz  &  Company  propose  only  one  secondary 
motor  for  three  primary  motors  reducing  the  dead  weight 
materially. 

Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie  have  two  heavy  three-phase  locomotives  for 
the  Valteilina  line  under  construction.  The  two  motors  of  each  have 
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450  horsepower  and  will  be  regulated  by  varying  the  number  of  polee 
from  16  to  8;  drawbar  pull  6000  kg  for  37  km  an  hour  and  3500  kg 
for  74  km,  maximum  pull  for  half  speed  90D0  kg.  This  scheme 
promises  higher  efficiency,  higher  torque  for  half  speed,  and  leas 
space  than  concatenation.  These  motore  need,  however,  5  or  6  slip- 
rings  per  motor,  if  resistances  have  to  be  in  the  rotor  circuit  above 
and  below  50  per  cent  of  synchronism.  The  resistances  will  be 
metallic  in  this  case,  not  liquid.  The  type  of  winding  for  varying 
the  number  of  poles  must  be  a  multiple  parallel  loop  winding  with 
2X3  terminals  {Pig.  16).  The  winding  pitch  is  only  60  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  polepitch  at  the  high  spc«d  and  180  to  150  per  cent  of  the 
polepitch  at  the  low  speed.  Concatenated  motors  with  a  different 
number  of  poles  or  motors  with  more  than  two  numbers  of  poles  are 
surely  too  complicated  for  railway  work.  Variable  frequencica 
Vol.  ni— 15 
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would  certainly  give  a  very  economical  speed  variation,  but  the  com- 
plication and  the  increase  of  price  of  the  central  station  or  snb- 
Etation  and  of  the  line  are  prohibitive. 

Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie  have  installed  a  variable  gear  ratio  on  tlieir 
Burgdorf  Thun  locomotives,  vrhich  makes  two  ecouotnical  speeds 
18  and  36  km  possible. 

Most  direct-current  equipments  possess  series-parallel  control 
either  with  two  or  four  motor  groups  giving  a  very  elBcient  speed 
variation,  as  the  efficiency  at  half  voltage  or  a  quarter  voltage  is  only 
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1  to  5  per  cent  lower  than  for  full  voltage.  Double  commutators 
may  fulfill  the  same  purpose.  An  increase  of  speed  may  easily  be 
effectuated  by  shunting  the  field,  in  which  case  the  efBciency  is 
even  better  than  for  normal  speed.  Commutation  troubles  may, 
however,  prohibit  the  extensive  use  of  this  method. 

The  single-phase  commutator  motor  has  in  principle  the  most 
ideal  and  economical  as  well  as  the  most  uniform  speed  variation, 
by  the  use  of  regulating  transformers  in  the  primary  or  secondary 
circuit  of  the  motor  or  by  brush  shifting  or  by  varying  the  connec- 
tions between  the  line  and  a  series  of  taps  on  the  primary  winding. 
The  last  two  methods  are  specially  suitable  for  repulsion  motors. 
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AU  these  methods  work  with  good  efficiencj  and  good  power  factor 
for  many  speeds.  The  c<iJitiDuous  losses  in  the  regulating  trans- 
formers, however,  decrease  the  total  efiBciency  nt  the  equipment. 
In  fact,  the  Bingle-phaee  regulation  is  not  more  economical  than  that 
with  a  four  motor  direct-current  equipment.  The  losses  are  spe- 
cially high  for  straight  single-phase  series  motors  using  an  auto- 
transformer,  a  potential  regulator  and  balancing  traDBformera. 
Series  transformers,  as  used  by  Winter  and  Eichbiirg  to  supply  only 
the  small  exciting  current  of  the  armature,  are  decidedly  preferable 
to  regulating  transformers,  and  the  best  scheme  seems  to  be  shifting 
of  the  brushes  or  the  shifting  of  the  taps  on  the  primary  winding 
as  used  for  repulsion  motors.  The  three-phase  motor  could  be 
very  economically  regulated  by  providing  a  polyphase  commutator 
on  the  rotor  and  a  three-phase  transformer  to  change  the  size  and 
phase  of  the  rotor  voltage,  but  this  scheme  is  somewhat  complicated 
and  is  not  suitable  for  railway  work. 

If  a  direct-current  series  motor  whose  field  cottnectionB  are  re- 
versed, is  separated  from  the  line  and  short-circuited  or  switched 
on  resistances,  it  will  act  as  a  brake,  the  effect  depending  upon  tho 
speed  and  the  resistance  in  cireuit.  The  series  motor  is,  however, 
unable  to  return  energy  to  the  line.  By  arranging  a  small  exciter 
which  just  yields  the  small  exciting  voltage  of  the  series  winding 
and  the  full  exciting  current,  returning  of  energy  could  be  easily 
effectuated.  The  best  motor  for  energy  returning  is  the  direct- 
current  shunt  motor  which  acts  as  a  generator  without  making 
necessary  any  switching.  The  simple  field  regulation  enables  th« 
shunt  motor  to  work  as  generator  and  motor  within  a  very  wide 
range  of  speed ;  without  any  change  the  shunt  motor  works  also  on 
resistances  or  as  a  short-circuited  brake.  On  mountain  railways  the 
braking  on  resistances  is,  however,  rarely  desirable,  as  the  resist- 
ances on  the  locomotives  become  too  cumbersome  and  heavy  (t,  e., 
3000  kg  on  an  H-ton  engine).  If  other  motor  cars  are  on  the 
line,  the  downgoing  shunt  motor  feeds  the  ascending.  If  there  is 
only  one  car  on  the  line,  the  energy  returned  will  speed  up  the 
generators  and  will  be  only  troublesome.  One  may  provide  re- 
sistance, in  parallel  with  the  generators,  to  absorb  the  superfluou:; 
eneigy,  but  by  far  the  best  method  is  to  install  storage  batteries  in 
the  sub-stations  which  are  charge']  by  the  descending  cars. 

The  three-phase  motet  has  braking  qualities  similar  to  those  of 
the  direct-current  ehunt  motor,  but  throughout  a  very  restricted 
range.    The  three-phase  motor  returns  energy  only  for  speeds  above 
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eyuchromBm,  that  means,  witbio  a  very  narrow  Tange  and  the 
energy  cannot  be  stored  up.  Braking  on  resistances  independently 
from  the  line  iB  only  possible  by  an  additional  exciter.  The  range 
of  returning  energj'  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  applying  con- 
catenated motors,  but  this  advantage  muet  be  very  expensively  paid 
for,  besides  the  fact  exists  that  a  short-circuited  concatenated  group 
only  acta  as  generator  between  60  and  75  per  cent  of  synchronism 
and  then  again  above  synchroniem.  By  inserting  resistancee  in  the 
rotor  of  the  secondary  motor  this  range  may  be  slightly  increased. 
On  level  lines  as  encountered  on  elevated  roads  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  stored  up  energy  can  be  returned  by  concatenated  motors. 
On  lines  with  many  steep  grades  and  dense  trai!ic,  the  returned 
energy  may  be  more  and  become  of  decided  advantage. 

For  mountain  railways  the  three-phase  motors  hare  been  frft- 
quently  used  (Jungfrau,  Gomergrat  &  Engelberg),  but  it  does 
aeem  not  to  have  been  a  complete  success,  as  new  mountain  lines 
(Vesuvius,  OpcimaTriest)  are  not  equipped  with  three-phase  motors 
but  with  direct-current  shunt  motore.  The  main  reasons  are  that 
for  the  three-phase  motor  the  downgoing  speed  must  be  higher  than 
the  ascending  one  which  is  prohibited  by  most  railway  regulations 
and  that  the  energy  of  the  descending  car  cannot  be  stored  up, 
neither  of  which  reasons  is  applicable  to  the  shunt  motor.  There  ar« 
very  ingenious  schemes  for  perfecting  the  three-phase  motor  for 
steep  grades.  The  Maschinenfabrik  Oerlikon  switched  the  motors  on 
their  Jungfrau  locomotive  N'o.  3  in  the  upward  sense  for  going 
downward  in  snch  a  way  that  the  primary  field  revolved  against  the 
rotor  rotation.  By  inserting  resistances  into  the  rotor,  in  which 
the  frequency  is  higher  than  in  the  line,  any  speed  between  stand- 
still and  full  speed  may  be  obtained,  but  the  resistances  must  dissi- 
pate twice  the  energy  braked  and  the  line  has  to  provide  just  as 
much  energy  for  descending  as  for  ascending.  The  next  step  was  to 
T'se  a  special  direct-current  exciter  directly  connected  to  the  motor 
«haft  for  braking,  the  motor  works  as  a  tliree-phase  synchronous 
generator.  The  A.  E.  G.  had  arranged  a  storage  battery  for  the 
same  purpose  on  its  high-speed  car.  If  three-phase  currents  must 
be  used,  the  simplest  scheme  would  be  to  take  the  aimpenaated  three- 
phase  motor  with  commutator  on  one  side  and  sliprings  on  the  other, 
which  acta  as  generator  at  will  (newest  Jungfrau  locomotive*  of 

K.  The  bnishea  on  the  commutator  of  the!>e  motors  nre  autonii.tica1l7 
lifted,  when  the  locomotive  is  connected  to  the  line,  l^e  ipeed  tcMj  be 
cut  down  to  6  per  cent  of  full  speed. 
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Brovn,  Boveri  &  Company),  though  it  iB  inTerior  to  the  direct- 
curicnt  shunt  motor. 

Thwe  singie-phaee  commutator  motorE,  the  armature  and  field  of 
which  are  interconnected  directly  or  througli  a  transtormer,  may  be 
separated  from  the  line,  and  caused  to  work  on  resistances  as 
Bingle-phase  generators  of  variable  frequency.  The  return  of 
energy  to  the  line  is  possible  only  by  rather  complicated  switching 
devices,  such  as  changing  the  variable  speed  feature  into  a  constant 
speed  one  or,  in  other  vrords,  by  creating  a  shunt  motor  or  a  sepa- 
rately excited  motor.  This  may  be  done  practically  by  feeding  field 
and  armature  from  a  transformer  having  a  series  of  taps  which  are 
changed  according  to  speed  and  load,  (Fig.  17,  Union  motor.)  If 
the  repulsion  motor  is  driven  backwards,  it  acts  as  a  brake ;  by 
varying  the  brush  angle  any  braking  torque  may  be  produced  and 
even  at  low  speeds  energy  may  be  returned  to  the  line. 


Fis.  17. —  ConracnoRB  or  motdb  used  ab  oerbbatol 


!E^r  returning  energy  at  speeds  from  the  highest  down  almost  to 
standstill,  the  most  perfect  system  is  a  direct-current  equipment 
with  two  double-commutat«r  motore,  with  a  combined  series  and 
shunt-field  winding  and  regulating  resistances  in  furies  with  the 
shunt  field  and  in  parallel  with  the  series  field.  For  the  highest 
speed,  the  four  conomutators  are  in  multiple  and  the  field  weakest; 
for  the  lowest  speed,  all  commutators  are  in  series,  the  field  strong- 
est. This  scheme  is,  however,  too  complicated  for  practical  railway 
service. 

Motors  which  are  regularly  and  frequently  used  for  braking  pur- 
poses must  be  much  more.  liberally  laid  out  and  they  are  more 
liable  to  injuries  than  those  used  simply  for  haulage. 

The  shunt  motor  which  has  several  very  valuable  featnres  for 
braking  and  speed  variation  has  the  great  fault  which  rather 
excludes  it  from  most  railway  services  in  that  it  is  almost  nnsuitaUe 
for  parallel  running.  This  adverse  criticism  must  be  made  concern- 
ing all  motors  vrith  constant  speed  characteristics  including  the 
three-phase  motor.     If  by  chance  the  wheel  diameters  are  not 
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Identical  in  general,  if  the  Blip  in  speed  is  not  equal  or  if  the  mag- 
setic  characteriatica  of  two  shunt  motors  or  of  two  three-phase 
tnotora*  aie  slightly  different  (not  the  same  air-gap  or  not  the  same 
permeabilities),  one  motor  takes  more  of  the  whole  load  than  the 
other.  It  may  even  happen  that  one  motor  acts  as  generator,  deriv- 
ing its  energy  from  the  other  which  must  carry  the  whole  load, 
causing  a  break-down  and  throwing  the  locomotive  from  the  rails. 
This  has  actually  occurred  on  mountain  railways.  For  emergency 
cases  rail  tongs  must,  therefore,  be  provided  which  prevent  the  de- 
railing of  the  locomotive.  For  the  shunt  motor,  there  may  be  used 
the  following  remedies:  Two  shiint  regulatore  may  be  used,  one 
for  each  motor,  adjusted  in  a  manner  such  as  to  equalize  the  load. 
The  adjustment  is,  of  course,  different  for  an  ascending  and  a  de- 
scending car,  and  it  must  be  modified  before  reversing.  A  scheme 
installed  by  the  Austrian  Union  Company  on  their  locomotives  for 


Fro.  !8. —  EquAuziKO  shuht  uotou. 

Opcima-Trieet  seems  to  possess  many  advantages  (Fig.  18).  The 
two  armature  terminals  of  same  polarity  are  connected  by  a  small 
regulating  resistance,  and  the  lever  of  this  resistance  is  grounded, 
the  rail  being  the  return  conductor.  By  adjusting  this  resistance 
which  takes  at  most  2  per  cent  of  the  whole  voltage,  the  load  in  any 
case  may  be  equally  distributed.  The  position  of  the  lever  is  differr 
ent  for  motor  and  for  generator  action.  The  automatic  breaker  in 
the  trolley  circuit  cannot  be  used  for  avoiding  overloads,  as  the  cur- 
rent does  not  flow  to  the  line  and  as  the  armature  circuit  is  not 
allowed  to  contain  a  circuit  breaker,  as  it  would  render  emergency 
braking  very  dubious.  Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie  arrange  a  friction 
clutch  between  each  motor  and  the  axle,  which  transmits  only  a 
certain  maximnm  torque.  The  simple  reln<dy  of  asing  only  motors 
in  series  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  on  steep  lines  it  happens  that 

M  different  magnetiring  and  different 
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one  wheel  slips  and  the  other  etands  Btill,  in  which  case  the  former 
motor  IB  subjected  to  the  whole  voltage  and  maj  burn  out. 

Cars  with  direct-current  equipments  may  be  mn  on  lines  with 
variable  voltage,  if  the  motora  are  connected  only  in  series  on  one 
part  of  the  line  and  only  in  miiltiple  on  the  other,  or  by  adopting 
double  commutator  motors.  The  trolley  line  voltage  of  three-phase 
find  single-phase  cai^  may  he  varied  at  will,  if  a  stationary  trans* 
former  is  provided  on  the  car,  which  transformer,  however,  in- 
creases the  weight  of  the  equipment  considerably.  The  Austrian 
TJnioB  Company  is  just  completing  a  suburban  Bingle-phase  line, 
starting  from  Innsbmck,  which  is  fed  at  400  volts  inside  the 
town  and  at  2700  volts  outside.  Single-phase  cars  may  even  be 
mn  over  direct-current  tracks,  thoagh  a  good  single-phase  motor 
usually  is  a  pretty  bad  direct-current  machine;  for  the  repulsion 
motor  this  is  a  specially  bad  case.  Moreover  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary motor  voltage  rarely  agrees  with  the  direct-current  line 
voltage  and  a  special  set  of  starting  resistances  must  be  provided, 
or  the  single-phase  equipment  must  use  rheostatic  control,  which 
13  very  uneconomical.    Best  is  series-parallel  control  in  this  case, 

Motor  Qearing. 
In  most  cases  the  motors  drive  the  car  axle  by 

1  a  single  gear  of  cylindrical  tooth  wheels  with  ratios  of  1 : 1  to 
1 : 5  whicli  withstand  the  wear  of  8000  to  200,000  train-km.  In 
few  cases  one  finds 

2  cogged  wheels*  (AMoth)  or  double  and  treble  threaded  worm 
gears  (Maschinenfabrik  Oerlikon),  which  in  some  cagee  allow  a 
better  disposal  of  the  available  space.  For  very  low  speeds  double 
gear  becomes  neccflsary,  i.  e.,  Jungfrau  and  other  mountain  loco- 
motives. 

3.  The  direct  coupling  of  motor  and  axle  may  either  be 

(a)  rigid  (Central  London,  Siemens  &  Halske  high  speed  car, 
new  locomotives  for  New  York  Central)  or 

(b)  elastic,  by  means  of  a  hollow  shaft  and  a  Aexible  coupling 
(Heilmann  Locomotive,  A.  E.  Q.  high  speed  car,  Valtellina  locomo- 
tives of  Oanz  &  Company).  The  rigid  connection  of  the  armature 
on  the  car  axle  has  up  to  the  present  not  been  a  complete  success,  hut 
the  metlwd  with  the  hollow  sliaft  and  coupling  is  decidedly  compli- 
cated and  entails  the  waste  of  much  precioux  space.  Siemens  ft 
Halske  support  the  frame  of  their  rigidly  connected  motors  from 
the  truck  by  means  of  springs,  by  which  the  bearings  are  pressed 
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against  the  axle  from  below,  an  oil  cushion  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
bearing  boxes  damping  vertical  shocks  of  the  frame.  From  Fig.  19 
one  may  get  an  ides  of  the  design  of  the  Ysltellina  motors  for  250 


FlO.    19. VAI.TELLINA 

horse-power,  300  revolutions,  3000  volts,  with  a  hollow  shaft  and  a 
flexible  coupling.  The  new  550-hp  motors  of  the  GcDeral  Electric 
Company  are  rigidly  fixed  on  the  axle,  but  the  frame  may  freely 
move  in  the  vertical  direction,  as  the  motor  has  only  two  poles,  one 
at  each  side,  and  the  pole  shoes  have  plain  vertical  surfaces.  For 
motors  mounted  on  the  car  axle,  special  care  is  necessary  to  exclude 
oil  and  dirt  from  the  motor  windings. 

4.  Driving  by  cranks  and  connecting  rois,-*- well  known  from 
steam  locomotives  —  was  probably  first  proposed  for  electric  loco- 
motives by  Eickemeyer,  and  first  used  by  Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie.  Th& 
location  of  the  motors  above  the  axle  is  decidedly  facilitated  by 
this  mode  of  driving.  Very  disagreeable  vertical  and  other  move- 
ments and  shocks,  ench  as  are  incident  to  steam  driving,  can  hardly 
be  avoided  when  this  construction  is  used.  Ganz  &  Company  have 
laid  out  a  special  arrangement  for  their  new  Valtellina  locomotiveti 


FiQ.  21.  LooDiconvx  WITH  ooRNEcnna  bods. 

(Fig.  SO),  the  crank  turning  point  being  supported  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  vertical  movements.  The  General  Electric  Company 
poasesB  a  patent  on  the  arrangement  (Fig.  21),  in  which  two  double 
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coDunutator  motors  are  mounted  at  the  end  of  the  locomotive  and 
four  axles  are  joined  by  cranke  and  connecting  rods. 


Starten. 
For  starting  are  used 

(a)  Metallic  or  liquid  reEistances  ccHnbined  iritli  eeriea  parallel 
control ; 

(b)  Tranaformera  or  autotransformers  vith  tape  or  potential 
regulators, —  mainly  for  eingle-phase  motors ; 

(c)  Bniflh  shifting  for  repulsion  motors  (Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie), 
The  last  method  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest. 

Begulating  transformers  for  single-phase  motore  are  heavier  and 
more  expenBtve  than  starting  resistances,  even  if  high  iron  in- 
ductions (15,000  per  cm')  and  high  copper  densitien  (3  to  5  amp. 
per  mm*)  are  adopted.  They  should  be  submerged  in  oil  or  ar- 
tificially cooled  by  compressed  air.  If  aeries  transformers  (Fig.  8) 
are  used  for  the  armature  alone,  the  size  and  weight  are  materially 
reduced.  The  heaviest  are  the  potential  regulators  which  must  be 
provided  with  a  short-circuited  coil  to  neutralize  the  cross-field  or 
self-induction  of  the  armature.  They  allow,  however,  a  very  steady 
regulation,  and  avoid  all  contacts  liable  to  spark;  the  higher  the 
line  current,  the  smaller  is  the  range  of  voltage  control.  The 
main  difficulty  in  the  design  of  the  usual  regulating  transformers 
with  taps  is  due  to  the  necessity  for  a  reliable  switch  dial  which 
works  sparklessly.  The  best  scheme  seems  to  involve  a  solid  snap 
switch  which  interrupta  the  current  for  a  moment,  when  jumping 
from  one  tap  to  the  next  thus  avoiding  all  anxiliary  contacts  and 
the  short-circuitiDg  of  coils  and  eliminating  the  use  of  resistances 
or  inductances. 

For  various  reasons  three-phase  starting  resistances  must  be 
heavier  and  more  voluminous  than  direct-current  starters.  To 
this  is  probably  due  the  fact  that  liquid  resistances  have  been 
thought  more  desirable  for  three-phase  than  for  direct-cnrrent 
railways.  Though  at  first  sight  a  liquid  resistanoe  seems  to  be 
mechanically  much  poorer  than  solid  parcels  of  nickeline  strips  or 
castiron  grids,  the  dimensions  of  which  may  be  very  mnch  reduced 
by  forced  air  cooling  (Jungfran  line)  or  by  placing  them  into  oil 
tanks,  the  designs  of  Oanz  &  Company  and  those  of  the  A.  £.  G. 
high-speed  car  are  of  practical  interest,  and  the  first  mentioned 
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design*  {Fig.  15)  has  operated  satiBfactorilj  for  years.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  in  their  conetnictioQ  consiets  in  using  stationary 
electrodea  within  a  tank  into  which  the  liquid  is  forced  either 
by  air  pressure  or  by  a  rotating  pump.  The  time  consumed  in 
starting  may  be  varied  by  regulating  the  air  pressure  or  by  adjust- 
ing a  throttle  valve  (Fig.  15).  The  electrodes  coDBiEt  of  solid 
parcels  of  iron  sheets  which  may  be  readily  replaced.  For  frequent 
starting  and  shunting  purposes,  the  liquid  tanks  must  be  very 
liberally  cUmensioned;  it  is  desirable  that  the  motorman  control 
the  resistance  according  to  a  main  current  ammeter,  to  avoid 
current  ruBbes.  The  outer  surface  of  the  tank  is  provided  with* 
cooling  ribs.  The  overload  capacity  of  liquid  starters  is  very 
high,  as  when  the  water  is  evaporating,  an  immense  amount  of  heat 
may  be  absorbed.  There  is,  however,  the  drawback  that  the  water 
level  may  oscillate  and  that  the  evaporated  water  must  regularly 
bf.  replaced  (2  liters  on  500  km  for  the  Valtellina  line).  On  very 
cold  days  freezing  is  possible.  To  avoid  a  heavy  current  rush 
before  short-circuiting  the  liquid  starter,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
electrodes  have  such  a  shape  as  to  finally  reduce  the  resistance  to 
a  value  less  than  that  of  the  armature. 
The  starting  switches  may  be, 

1.  Cylindrical  conirollera  with  contacts  for  reversing  and  aeries- 
parallel  control,  and  for  the  control  of  reaislaoces  or  transformer 
coils,  sometimes  provided  with  flat  dials  at  the  lower  end  for  field 
regulation. 

2.  Multiple  unit  control  with  a  series  of  single  switches  actuated 
by  electromagnets  or  by  compressed  air  pistons. 

3.  Liquid  starters. —  For  small  inputs,  the  cylindrical  con- 
trollers are  in  almost  universal  use.  For  (hree-phase  equip- 
ments, they  become  heavier  and  more  voluminous,  on  account 
of  the  increased  number  of  contacts,  which  number  may  be 
somewhat  diminished  by  using  fwo-phase  rotors.  The  multiple- 
unit  system  has  been  developed  for  direct  current  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  (electromagnetic  switches),  by  the 
Westinghouse  Company  and  the  Siemens  Schuckert  Werke 
(electropneumatic  control),  for  single-phase  cars  by  the  Union  E. 
C.  Berlin,  the  system  resembling  very  much  the  direct-current  con- 
trol of  the  G.  E.  Company.    The  electromagnets,  however,  must  be 

T.  Tig.  15  BhowE  tlie  oriftinal  design  of  the  Ganz  rheostat  which  has 
bpcn  changed  somewhat  in  its  details;  p  is  the  throttle  valve,  k  the  short- 
circuiting  switch  oi  the  rheastat. 
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laminated,  and  for  the  primaiy  circuit,  high-tension  oil  awiiches 
must  be  need.  Ab  altemste-cmrent  electromagnets  are  known  to 
have  various  bad  qualities,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  plan  to  propose 
dir«ct<;urTent  control  from  a  Braall  storage  battery  or  electropneu- 
matic  control  for  single-phase  cars.  For  three-phase  equipments 
multiple-nnit  control  has  never  been  used  or  proposed,*  on  account 
of  its  being  rather  complicated.  Moreover  the  tendency  of  tiitee- 
phaae  railways  is  toward  locomotives  and  not  toward  the  use  of  a 
series  of  motor  cars  in  a  train.  On  account  of  the  man^  wires  and 
contacts  for  three-phase  current  liquid  starters  with  pneumatic  con- 
•  trol  have  come  to  the  front,  aa  already  stated.  The  liquid  resistance 
does  away  with  the  great  number  of  contacts  and  the  sparking 
troubles  of  switches  for  heavy  currents,  allowing  a  very  steady 
regulation  and  occupying  only  a  moderate  amount  of  space, 
Several  single-phase  or  direct-current  motors  in  multiple  may  be 
equipped  with  one  common  starting  resistance  if  desired,  whilst 
this  arrangement  is  not  possible  with  three-phase  motors,  unless 
the  relative  position  of  all  parallel  rotors  is  continuously  identical, 
which  condition  seems  impossible  to  be  obtained.  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  rotors  may  be  partly  short-circuited  by  the  cross- 
connections. 

In  the  following  Table  YIII  I  have  tried  to  make  a  comparison 
of  the  weight  of  various  starting  devices. 

1  polfphoae  multiple  control  graotMl  to 
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TABLE  VIII. 
a.  Direct  current. 
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For  operating  whistles  and  brakes,  electricity  is  not  directly 
applicable,  and,  in  moat  caseB,  compressed  air  must  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  air  brakes  and  the  main  controllers  should  be 
BO  interconnected  that  applying  the  brakes  instantly  interrupts 
the  main  current.  The  air  compressor  should  be  driven  electrically 
snd  should  run  noiseless,. which  latter  condition  seems  to  be  most 
easily  obtained  when  slide  valves  are  used.  On  steep  grades  then 
should  be  provided  electromagnetic  rail  brakes,  or  a  braking  rack 
should  be  placed  along  the  rails.  To  avoid  derailing  on  mountain 
■  railways,  rail  tonga  are  desirable.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  racing  on  steep  grades,  there  should  be  provided  a 
device  which  prevents  the  motorman's  leaving  his  car  or  train  if 
be  has  not  first  put  the  controller-handle  on  the  short-circuit  brak- 
ing point. 

Although  universally  used,  the  scheme  of  lighting  the  trains 
directly  from  the  trolley  line  is  a  bad  one.  Periodicities  below  40 
give  a  flickering  light,  nnleea  very  low  voltages  and  thick  fila- 
ments are  used.  The  question  of  train  lighting  is,  however,  not  so 
important  as  to  render  useless  a  system  which,  though  defective 
ir.  this  one  respect,  is  first  class  in  all  others,  it  being  possible,  in 
any  event,  to  provide  for  lighting  the  train  from  some  source  in- 
dependent of  the  trolley  circuit 

Current  Collecton  and  Line, 
The  problem  of  collecting  current  from  the  lino  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  electric  traction.  While  direct-current  and  single- 
phase  equipments  using  the  rails  as  return  require  but  a  single  con- 
ductor, three-phase  and  certain  other  three-wire  cars  necessitate  at 
least  two-line  wires,  which  drawback  to  such  equipments  in  some 
casea  is  bo  serious  as  to  prohibit  their  use.  The  two  conductors.may 
be  installed  either  above  the  center  of  the  line  beside  each  other  in 
the  same  height  or  in  different  heights,  or  beside  the  line  one  above 
the  other,  the  current  collector  sliding  from  the  side,  or  one  wire  may 
be  on  each  side  of  the  line  (Fig.  22).  The  lateral  current  collection 
avoids  the  oscillation  of  the  current  collector,  arising  from  the 
deflection  of  the  wire,  but  if  the  wires  hang  above  each  other,  short- 
circuits  may  easily  occur.  As  far  as  my  experiences  go,  there 
seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  current  for  single-phase  lines 
for  voltages  up  to  6000.  For  three-phase  lines  the  limit,  as  derived 
from  the  experiences  on  the  Valtellina  line  with  humid  tunnels. 
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sharp  curreB  and  steep  grades  seems  to  be  3000  volts.  For  equal 
line  voltage  the  voltage  drop  of  the  line  which  influences  ver; 
much  th&  starting  torque  of  alternate-current  motors  is  much 
greater  for  three-phase  and  single-phase  currents  than  for  direct 
cmrent  and  on  account  of  phase  displacement,  the  equivalent  cur- 
rent is  also  higher.  The  increase  of  voltage  drop  ia  the  higher, 
the  higher  the  frequency.  The  resistance  of  the  iron  rails  for 
alternating  current  amounts  to  between  3  and  15  times  the  value 
for  direct  current  on  account  of  the  skin  effect.  A  high  voltage 
drop  in  the  rails  causes  electrolytic  effects  for  direct  current  and 


Fia.  22. —  High  potecitui,  ovebhud  constbuction  <»'  bieusks  a  haukb. 

telephone  or  telegraph  disturbances  for  direct  and  alternate  cur- 
Tcnts.  For  this  reason  special  return  wires  may  become  necessary 
(fourth  rail),  which  must  bo  frequently  connected  to  the  main  rails, 
and  which,  for  alternate  currents,  should  be  as  close  to  the. other 
trolley  wires  as  possible.  Kapp  proposed  to  place  boosting  dynamos 
or  transformers  between  two  consecutive  rails  at  various  spots. 
The  Maschinenfabrik  Oerlikon  is  using  a  separate  return,  wire 
along  the  rails  and  puts  the  boosting  transformers  into  this  special 
wire,  the  primary  of  the  transformer  being  in  the  overhead  con- 
ductor.    In  this  way  the  voltage  drop  of  the  return  wire  which 
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is  regularly  connected  to  the  rails  ie  leduced  to  naught  and  the 
drop  ia  transferred  to  the  OTerhead  wire,  the  drop  of  which  is 
correspondingly  increased.  If  high  trolley  voltage  or  the  boosting 
Bcheme  of  Oeilikon  is  used,  railbonds  are  no  longer  a  neceseity; 
they  are,  therefore,  omitted  in  a  new  Bisgle-phase  line  of  the 
Austrian  Union  Company  with  2700  volts. 

The  current  collectors  used  nowadays  are : 

1.  The  trolley  wheel  with  overhead  conductor  conaisting  of  a 
circular  or  an  8-shaped  profile-wire,  auitable  for  about  200  amp. 
voltages  below  1000,  and  speeds  not  exceeding  80  km  an  hour. 
The  trolley  wire  may  hang  just  above  the  line  or  on  the  side  of 
it  (lateral  trolley),  as  the  trolley  arm  ie  hinged  upon  a  vertical  bolt; 
the  height  of  the  wire  above  the  line  may  also  vary  considerably. 
A  disadvantage  is  the  hammering  of  the  wheel  against  the  wire  and 
the  frequent  derailing,  which  may  be  somewhat  reduced  by  using 


FiQ.  23. —  Tbollet  shok. 

very  light  and  elastic  trolley  arms,  the  movements  of  which  may 
be  damped  by  various  springs  or  air  and  oil  cushions.  For  cur- 
rents greater  than  200  amp.,  t*o  trolleys  may  be  adopted. 

The  wheel  may  be  replaced  by  a  sliding  shoe  on  the  end  of  the 
trolley  arm  (Fig.  23),  the  inside  of  which  may  be  covered  witii 
aluminum  (Jungfrau  railway).  The  ability  to  collect  current  is 
increased  in  this  way,  but  the  deterioration  of  the  wire  is  augmented. 

3.  The  sliding  how  consists  of  a  tube  of  brass  or  aluminimi  con- 
taining a  V-shaped  groove  and  stands  with  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  trolley  wire.  To  get  a  larger  surface  of  contact.  Brown, 
Boveri  &  Company  ba\'e  given  a  triangular  cross-section  to  the  bow 
(Fi&  24),  one  plain  surface  of  which  is  continuously  on  the  wire. 
The  inside  of  the  tube  may  be  filled  with  grease.  The  bow  may 
carry  100  amp.  for  voltages  up  to  10,000  or  200  amp.  for  low 
voltages;  sliding  on  two  overhead  wires  300  amp.  may  be  safely 
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collected  at  1000  Tolte  or  leas.  Tbe  line  equipment,  especially  the 
overhead  switches,  are  much  Bimpler  for  tlie  bow  than  for  the 
trolley  wheel ;  there  ia  no  derailing.  The  how  automatically  ad- 
justs iteelf  for  forward  and  backward  moTements  which  feature  is 
teiy  important  for  shuntiiig.    The  bow  is  probably  the  best  cur- 


Fio.  24. —  SuDino  SHOE  or 

__„„„     -^.^    .      -  PlO'    '"■ UOVBLE.   BOW, 

BBOWH,  BOVBBI  *  CD. 

rent  collector  devised  for  high  apeeds,  in  which  case  it  may  be  as 
light  and  elastic  as  possible;  the  ptessure  on  the  wire  should  not 
exceed  S  to  4  kg,  and  several  springs  acting  after  each  other  must 
neutralize  shocks  and  prevent  the  interruptioD  of  the  contact  by 
the  bow.  The  wind  pressure  must  be  compensated  by  wings.  The 
satisfactory  result  of  the  current  collection  on  the  experimentel* 
Siemens  high  speed  car  at  10,000  volts  and  100  amp.  per  wire 
is  due  to  the  lateral  sliding  of  the  bow  (Fig.  25") ,  avoiding  thereby 
tbe  movements  due  to  the  deflection  of  the  wire,  to  the  great  elas- 
ticity produced  by  three  consecutive  springs  and  to  the  small  weight 
of  the  cross-bar  of  the  bow  {650  grammes)  and  to  the  uery  small 
pressure  of  only  3^  te  3  kg;  on  three-phase  lines  one  may  apply 
either  two  separate  bows  b^ide  or  behind  each  other  or  one  bow 
the  crosB-bar  of  which  consists  of  two  inaiilated  pieces  (Brown, 
Boveri  &  Company)   (Fig.  26). 

3.  Most  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  bow  are  also  to  be  found  in 
tiie  new  original  current  collector  of  the  Machmenfabrik  Oerlikon 
(Pig.  27)  consisting  of  a  curved  rod  of  brass  tubing  sliding  on  the 
lateral  overhead  wire  from  above,  when  running  on  the  free  line. 
At  stations  and  in  tunnels,  or  wherever  it  is  desired,  the  rod 
makes  contact  from  below  exactly  as  the  bow.  The  turning  of 
the  rod  through  an  angle  of  nearly  270  deg,  is  effectuated  either 
by  hand  or  ps^umatically.  There  are  2  X  ^  rods  on  each  loco- 
motive, which  may  collect  the  current  from  either  of  the  two  wires 
on  each  side  of  tiie  line.    In  this  way  one  wire  may  be  repaired, 

9.  The  treble  bow  Is  of  eourfte  much  too  cnmbenome  to  lutt  tor  regu- 
lar wrriee. 

10.  ConBiRting  of  a  brass  tube  witb  aluninoro  fliling. 

Vol.  Ill  — 1« 
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while  the  other  is  working.  The  repairs  o£  the  wire  and  of  the 
current  collector  are  quickly  made  and  do  not  necessitate  the  nae 
of  a  turret  car  which  blocks  up  the  line.  Without  an;  serious 
sparking,  the  rod  collecta  full  current  while  the  locomotive  travels 
at  full  speed  from  a  section  with  15,000  volte  to  a  line  section 
which  ia  interrupted  by  the  Bemaphore 


Fia.  27. —  OUUKOK  OUKBEItT  O0I.LBCT0& 

4.  The  cylindrical  roller  collector  somewhat  resembles  the  one 
of  the  bow  type,  the  cross-bar  consisting,  however,  of  a  rotating 
roller  usually  running  on  ball  bearings.  On  the  Valtellina  loco- 
motives this  roller  for  3000  volts  and  300  amp.  per  wire  makea 
4000  revolutions  a  minute  and  couBiats  of  two  copper  tubes  or  two 
eteel  tubes  electrolytically  covered  with  copper,  insulated  from  each 
other  by  impregnated  wood.  The  tubes  have  to  be  replaced  after 
&  service  of  about  15,000  train-km.  There  is  one  roller  collectpr 
fortorward  running  and  one  for  backward  movement  (Fig.  30), 


each  being  controlled  by  compressed  air.  The  roller  is  ngually 
heavier  and  less  elastic  than  the  bow.  To  avoid  the  hammering 
effect  of  the  deflection  of  the  wire,  Ganz  &  Company  propose  to  use 
two  trolley  wires  (Fig,  28)  which  cross  each  other,  the  support  of 
one  wire  being  at  the  spot  where  the  other  has  the  deepest  deflec- 
tion. 
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Overhead  wires  should  not  be  fastened  rigidly  bat  in  an  elastic 
mumer,  to  avoid  break-downs  ol  the  wires  by  the  hammering 
effect  of  the  collector,  which  effect  increases  with  the  speed.  The 
Union  Company  fastens  the  trolley  wire  for  their  single-phase  line* 


=ES3= 
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Fro.  29. —  Union  oo.  tbollit  susfensioit, 

to  a  special  suspenaion  wire,  at  distances  of  3  to  4  metres,  by  vertical 
wires  of  variable  length,  obtaining  an  almost  straight  trolley  wire 
with  nnnoticeable  deflection  (Figs.  29,  30  and  31).  For  voltages 
above  1000  double  insulation  of  the  trolley  wire  is  to  recommended. 
5.  From  the  third  rail  the  sliding  shoe  which  is  usually  pressed 
on  the  rail  from  above  by  its  own  weight,  or  hy  springs  or  pneu- 
matically from  the  side  or  from  below,  may  collect  currenta  of 


Q 


Fig.  30. — Tbollet  buspbhsion. 

more  tiian  8000  amp.  For  heavy  current*  this  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable  scheme  yet  proposed,  though  for  alternate  currents, 
the  increase  of  the  resistance  by  skin  effect  is  very  objectionable. 
The  main  difficulty  which  makes  the  third  rail  prohibitive  for 
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three-phase  lioee  ib  the  necesBity  for  the  thorough  protecUoD  of 
the  live  rail,  mainly  at  Btations.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  cover 
the  third  rail  at  stations  by  wooden  hoards  leaving  only  a  narrow 
crevice  for  connection  with  the  ahoe  (Baltimore  &  Ohio  Ry) ,  If 
the  shoe  projects  laterally  from  the  car,  the  third  rail  may  easily 
bo  protected  by  overhanging  boards  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminate 
danger  to  operators  and  officials  when  croeeing  the  rails.  Too 
much  protecting,  however,  prevents  rapid  inspection.  Oa  the 
Fribourg-Murten  line  (Switzerland)  the  third  rail  was  allowed  only 
for  the  free  line,  at  the  statioDs  two  bows  and  two  overhead  wires 
were  prescribed,  complicating  the  system  materially.  During  the 
erection  of  the  third  rail,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  for 
heat  extension  and  to  prevent  the  movement  of  the  raiL    Overiiead 


Via.  31. —  Tbollzt  auBFiKBion. 


conductors  for  heavy  currents  above  500  amps,  would  necessitate 
very  expensive  framework  and  a  conductor  having  the  shape  either 
of  a  usual  rail  or  of  a  U  iron  or  two  Z  irons.  The  elevated  railway 
of  Elberfeld  is  using  such  an  overhead  rail  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Ry.  formerly  used  an  overhead  tube  which,  however,  has  been 
discarded. 

If  the  same  car  has  to  run  on  tracks  with  different  voltages, 
two  different  kinds  of  current  collectors  must  be  provided.  On  the 
line  already  mentioned  with  400  and  2700  volts  single-phase,  the 
Austrian  Union  Company  has  installed  a  high  bow  for  high  tenaion 
and  a  low  how  for  low  tension.  The  trolley  wire  at  the  end  of  the 
low  voltage  track  is  gradually  raised  and  the  low  bow  automatically 
looses  the  trolley  wire. 
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Disagreeable  diBtnibaiices  are  caused  on  trolley  wires  and  third 
rails  b;  ice  and  tleet.  A  mechanical  remedy  consists  in  ueing 
scrapers  and  metal  bruBhes  which,  however,  deteriorate  the  c<hi- 
ductoT ;  it  is  also  not  always  eofficiently  effective;  On  heavy  third 
rails  may  be  applied  certain  chemicals,  as  calcium  chloride,  as  they 
readily  melt  all  ice  and  aleet,  the  soft  mass  being  easily  swept  away 
by  bruebes  on  the  motor  car.  Electric  heating,  though  somewhat 
eKpeosive,  has  also  proved  a  success,  as  on  the  Burgdorf  Thun  rail- 
way. The  line  is  short-circuited  with  low  voltage  only  as  long  ss 
is  necessar)'  to  soften  the  ice ;  the  tdiding  bow  sweeps  it  away  after- 
ward,  A  thin  coat  of  varnish  on  the  trolley  wire  may  prevent 
the  formation  of  ice  without  disturbing  the  collection  of  current 
It  is  noteworthy  that  ice  not  only  depends  from  the  lower  side  of 
the  wire,  but  it  forme  on  the  upper  side  also. 

In  overhead  switches  of  three-phase  lines  either  both  wires  or 
at  least  one  must  be  entirely  omitted  and  replaced  by  insulated 
pieces,  to  avoid  crossings  of  conductors  of  different  phases  (Fig. 


FlO.    32. OVEBUEAD   SWITCH. 

33,  of  Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie).  One  should,  therefore,  always  pro- 
vide at  least  two  current  collectors  on  the  motor  cars,  spacing 
them  at  a  distance  somewhat  greater  than  the  length  of  the  over- 
head switch.  It  is  bad  practice  to  be  compelled  to  pass  all  switches 
without  current,  as  it  necessitates  special  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  motonnan  and  means  low  acceleration  and  very  inconvenient 
shunting.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  at  least  one  phase  running 
all  through  the  switches  (Fig.  32),  as  in  this  case  the  motors  con- 
tinue to  work  as  single-phase  machines ;  starting  is,  of  course,  ex- 
cluded. On  third-rail  tracks  there  occur  similar  interruptJone 
along  street  crossings ;  at  least  two  sets  of  shoes  are,  therefore,  neces- 
sary at  each  end  of  the  car.  The  intersecting  roads  should  cross  at  a 
small  angle,  and  the  third  rail  should  continue  on  different  sides 
of  the  line  beyond  the  crossing. 

The  following  characteristic  features  seem  desirable  in  a  cur- 
rent collector  for  universal  use:     Bunning  and  shunting  in  both 
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directions  must  be  possible  without  reversing  the  position  of  the 
collector.  There  must  be  neither  hammering  of  wire  nor  breaking 
of  contact  at  high  speed.  The  current  collector  must  oot  be  able 
to  destroy  the  line  construction  and  must  be  incapable  of  being  de- 
railed during  service.  Bepairs  of  the  collector  and  of  the  line  must 
be  quickly  made  without  interrupting  the  regular  service.  This  ne- 
cessitates either  the  simple  direct-current  system  for  voltages  less  than 
1000,  or  for  high  voltage  single-phase  railways  two  separate  trolley 
linws  have  to  be  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  line  (Maschinenfabrik 
Oerlikon).  Simplicity  of  the  line  and  of  the  switches  which  must 
be  crossed  with  full  current  on  dictates  the  use  of  only  one  current- 
collecting  conductor.  High  voltages  from  3000  upwards  seem  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  long  lines. 

Central  Stationa  and  8ub-ttaiior>M. 
The  generators  and  transformers  for  single  and  polyphase 
railways  must  be  designed  for  the  apparent  input  of  the  railway 
motors,  that  is,  for  the  kilovoltamperes  which  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  kilowatts.  The  low  power  factor  of  the  current 
entails  a  much  higher  voltage  drop  than  current  at  unity  power 
factor,  which  feature  is  specially  bad  for  alternate-current  motors 
so  sensitive  to  voltage  variations.  The  mean  power  factor  on  three- 
phase  lines  is  sometimes  as  low  as  50  per  cent,  and  during  starting  it 
is  even  lower  for  single-phase  motors.  Single-phase  generators  and 
transformers  are  larger  and  more  expensive  than  those  of  the 
polyphase  type.  It  ie,  of  course,  possible,  or  even  necessary,  to 
use  two-phase  generators  for  single-phase  lines,  but  both  phases  will 
always  be  far  from  equally  loaded.  Generators  and  sub-stations 
must  be  able  for  moments  to  deliver  the  maximum  output,  which 
in  some  cases  may  be  more  than  10  times  the  mean  value  on  long 
lines  with  light  traffic,  but  which  in  other  cases  may  fall  down  to 
only  50  per  cent  above  the  mean  value.  If  in  the  sub-stations  of 
direct-current  railways  storage  batteries  are  provided,  the  converters 
and  generators  may  be  very  much  reduced  in  size  and  price,  having 
to  yield  only  mean  values.  Storage  batteries  are,  however,  eipennve 
in  first  cost  and  in  service,  and  their  efficiency  is  only  about  75  per 
cent,  but  they  decidedly  increase  the  reliability  of  the  service  and  in 
most  eases  reduce  the  first  cost  of  the  plant  and  materially  diminish 
the  operating  expenses.  In  three-phase  or  single-phase  plants  stor- 
age batteries  would  be  possible  only  by  installing  rotaries  which 
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TOuld  have  to  work  alternately  as  direct  and  ae  inverted  con- 
vertere,  a  very  complicated  scheme.  By  ufiing  very  heavy  fly- 
wheels and  a  great  speed  variation  of  the  prime  movers  between 
no  load  and  full  load,  the  power  niehes  may  be  kept  away  from  the 
prime  movers  but  not  from  the  electric  generators  and  transformers. 
The  dropping  of  the  speed  in  the  central  station  when  trains  are 
started  is  quite  favorable  to  alternating  currents,  as  ihe  periodicity 
it  reduced  thereby.  A  somewhat  better  scheme  would  be  the  use 
of  high  speed  fly-wheel  sets,  electrically  driven  and  influenced  by 
the  load  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  charged  in  the  shape  of  kinetic 
energy,  when  the  line  runs  at  light  loads,  and  dischatged  when 
mudi  energy  is  needed  on  the  line.  Such  seta  must  have  a  wide 
range  of  speed  variation;  but  up  to  the  present  they  have  been 
Buccesflfully  built  only  for  direct-current  net-works. 

As  long  as  direct-current  pressures  have  to.  be  kept  lower  than 
1000  volts,  the  most  serious  drawback  to  direct^corrent  equipments, 
besides  the  expensive  feeders  and  trolley  lines,  is  the  large  sub-eta- 
tions  with  rotating  machinery.  These  latter  cost  more  for  in- 
stallation and  maintenance  than  stationary  transformers  of  the 
eelf-cooled  oil  type,  which  type  is  best  for  railway  service  up  to 
SOO  k.  V.  a.,  as  they  easily  give  4  to  5  times  the  normal  output  for 
a  short  period,  if  the  normal  maximum  voltage  drop  is  not  higher 
than  1^  to  S  per  cent.  Eotaries  for  low  periodieifies  (10  to  25)  with  a 
good  reactance  voltage  or  provided  with  auxiliary  commutation  polej 
should  stand  a  momentary  overload  of  100  to  200  per  cent.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  <.<ase6  in  which  even  for  long  lines 
direct-current  railways  are  not  much  more  expensive  in  first  cost 
than  single  or  three-phase  equipments,  and  the  operating  expenses 
are  very  often  in  favor  of  direct-current,  the  substations  amounting 
only  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  whole  plant.  By  in- 
creasing the  direct-current  voltage  or  by  the  invention  of  reliable 
stationary  converters  for  transforming  three-phase  iuto  direct  cur- 
rent, the  conditions  would  even  become  more  favorable  to  direct 
current. 

As  the  voltage  drop  influences  considerably  the  torque  of  all 
alternate-current  motors  the  generators  and  transformers  must  be  so 
designed  as  to  give  a  very  good  voltage  regulation  at  inductive  loads. 
The  Valtellina  generators  yield  a  short-circuit  current  six  times 
the  normal  current  with  full  load  excitation  and  are  guaranteed  to 
stand  that  current  for  two  minutes.  Compound  generators  or  even 
those  of  the  overcompounded  type  would  be  very  desirable  for  single 
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and  tiiree-phaee  lines,  but  there  is  do  satiefactory  and  reliable  type 
on  the  marlret;  all  of  the  known  compensated  generators  are  com- 
plicated and  are  surely  not  able  to  succesBfully  withstand  the 
severe  conditions  of  railway  serrice.  There  are,  however,  ezoellent 
automatic  voltage  regulators  on  the  market,  which  work  nearly 
instantaneously,  and  which  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  railway 
plants  (Tirril  regulator  of  the  G.  £.  Company  and  the  Thury  regu- 
lator of  the  Cie  de  I'lndostrie  El.  Qeneva). 

For  equal  trolley  voltage  and  equal  voltage  drop,  the  sub-stations 
must  be  closer  together  for  alternate  than  for  direct-current 
equipments.  For  a  dense  trafSc  and  direct-current  voltages  above 
1000  it  is  often  better  practice  to  use  exclusively  central  stations, 
eliminating  the  expensive  eub-stations.  On  main  lines  the  trans- 
mission voltage  ought  to  be  as  high  as  possible,  60,000  volts  accord- 
ing to  the  present  development  of  the  art,  to  get  a  uniform  load. 
The  trolley  voltage  of  3000  to  8000  may  be  transformed  in  sub- 
stations at  distances  of  30  to  60  km  which  may  be  increased  to  100 
or  150  km  for  15,000  volts.  For  the  production  of  high  voltage 
direct  current  at  1500  to  4000  volts,  low  speed  generators  must  be 
used,  preferably  two  or  more  in  series,  or  machines  of  the  double 
commutator  type  may  be  employed.  These  arrang«n«itB  facilitate 
also  the  connection  of  the  neutral  wire  for  a  three-wire  net-work, 
notaries  for  voltages  above  1000  should  be  fed  by  alternate  cur- 
rents of  low  periodicity,  say  10  to  15;  double  commutators  and 
auxiliary  commutatiug  poles  may  be  desirable. 

Years  ago  direct  current  was  declared  entirely  unsuitable  for 
long  lines  and  heavy  traffic;  today  many  give  up  three-phase  and 
direct  current  to  use  only  single-phase  of  which  we  know  very  little 
ae  yet,  from  a  practical  standpoint.  I  believe  that  all  three 
systems  may  counterbalance  each  other ;  yet  each  of  them  lacks  some 
desirable  features.  Direct  current  is  restricted  to  low  train  volt- 
ages and  needs  expensive  sub-stations;  three-phase  railways  make 
two  trolley  wires  necessary,  ore  very  sensitive  to  voltage  variations 
and  badly  overload  the  central  stations;  the  last  two  disadvantages 
are  mote  or  less  applicable  also  to  single-phase  lines,  which  poesees 
the  additional  troubles  on  the  commutator  and  the  low  efficiency. 
Kone  of  the  systems  offers  the  possibility  of  running  through  parts 
of  the  line  independently  of  an  outside  current  source.  Up  to  the 
present  neither  of  the  other  systems  is  known  to  be  as  reliable  and 
safe  as  the  direct  current.  The  first  costs  of  the  car  equipments 
Hie  throughout  higher  for  three  and  single-phase  than  for  direct 
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cmrent;  for  equal  voltage  the  line  equipment  is  cheapest  for  direct 
current ;  but  the  possibility  of  using  high  trolley  voltages  for  alter- 
nate currents  shifts  the  result  essentially  in  favor  of  single  and 
three-phase  currents,  mainly  of  the  former.  The  sub-atationB  are 
more  espensive  for  direct  current,  while  the  central  station  costs 
least  for  direct  current.  As  to  the  operating  expenses,  the  cOEt 
of  attendance  for  the  sub-stations  is  unfavorable  to  direct  current. 
The  result  of  serious  comparisons  between  the  systems  shows  usually 
a  difference  in  first  cost  of  not  over  10  to  85  per  cent  and  the  differ- 
ence in  operating  expenses  is  even  less  and  in  many  caaoa  the  re- 
sults are  in  favor  of  direct  current  Between  three-phase  and  single- 
phase  there  is  no  essential  difference  as  to  price,  single-phase 
having  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  the  possibility  of  higher 
trolley  voltage,  but  possesses  the  disadvantage  of  needing  a  com- 
mntator. 

For  long  lioes  and  heavy  trains  with  low  accelerations,  three- 
phase  equipments  will  always  have  good  chancea,  especially  if 
through  trains  are  arranged  and  all  shunting  is  done  by  special 
vngines.  On  urban  and  suburban  lines,  direct  current  is  entirely 
eufficient  and  satisfactory,  though  a  reliable  single-phase  motor 
will  be  a  hard  competitor,  as  single-phase  equipments  may  be 
arranged  to  suit  long  and  short  lines  at  the  same  time. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  motor  cars  with  direct-current  equip- 
ments, at  voltages  from  500  to  1000,  manufactured  by  all  impor- 
tant electric  concerns  of  the  world,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Gfenera! 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  must  be  mentioned,  have  been  for 
many  years  in  regular  and  highly  successful  service  on  street  rail- 
ways, on  elevated  and  underground  railways,  on  mountain  railways, 
en  suburban  and  interurban  lines,  with  heavy  and  light  traffic,  -with 
low  and  high  speeds.  Most  of  them  with  motor  outputs  from  20 
to  300  hoTBe-powei  have  also  proved  to  be  a  decided  financial  success. 
But  even  the  heaviest  locomotives  of  the  world  with  pretty  high 
speeds  will  successfully  operate  with  direct-current  cquipmente  at 
750  volts,  I  mean  the  New  York  Central  engines  of  2200  horse- 
power and  the  hauling  locomotives  of  2  X  1000  horse-power  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  By.  for  1600-ton  trains.  There  is  also  a  high 
voltage  direct-current  line  in  regular  service  in  France  built  by 
Thury  at  2  X  1200  volts  and  with  4  motors  of  1S5  horse-power  per 
locomotive. 

Three-phase  equipments  have  been  adopted  on  two  or  three  street 
railways,  on  several  mountain  railways  and  on  two  main  lines,  viz.. 
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the  Burgdorf  Thun  line  (Browo,  Boveri  &  Company)  with  200  to 
300  hoTfie-power  per  train,  speeds  up  to  36  km  and  acoelerations  of 
0.24  m  (per  eec.)'  besides  that  on  the  Yaltellina  Railway  in  Italy 
where  locomotives  are  running  now  with  1300  horse-power  and 
speedeupto  64  km  with  accelerations  of  0.16  m  (per  sec.)-*  Besides 
the  experimental  work  on  the  Berlin  Zossen  line,  all  the  three-phase 
railways  are  due  to  Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie  and  Ganz  &  Company.  The 
last  conoern  has  orders  for  two  more  three-phase  lines  in  Canada 
and  in  England  with  1000  and  600  volte  at  the  trolley  wire  and  loco- 
motives of  about  200  horse-power. 

There  are  only  a  few  Hingle-phase  railways  in  service  as  yet. 
There  is  the  short  track  on  a  suburban  line  of  Berlin  (Spindler- 
felde)  equipped  by  the  Union  Company  with  motor  cars  having  four 
motors  of  120  horse-power  each,  6000  volts  at  the  train  and  pretty 
high  acceleration.  Moreover  there  is  the  Stubaithalbahn  in  Austriu, 
a  tourist  line  with  light  traffic,  also  equipped  by  the  Union  Company 
with  motor  ears  having  two  motors  of  50  horse-power  each  and  2700 
volte  on  the  trolley.  Another  line  equipped  by  the  same  eoncem 
with  similar  cars  will  operate  in  Belgium  (Borinage).  The  Sie- 
mens-Schuckert  Werke  are  building  the  Oberanunergau  Railway  in 
in  Bavaria,  a  short,  steep  line  with  light  traffic,  and  the  Westing- 
house  Company  has  two  interurban  lines  of  over  350  km  total 
length  under  construction  (Fort  Wayne  and  Indianapolis).  Many 
single-phase  projects  and  tenders  have  been  worked  out  and  offered, 
mainly  for  urban,  suburban  and  interurban  lines,  with  motors  from 
30  to  150  horee-power,  and  the  Union  Company  goes  even  as  high 
as  300  horse-power.  Thus  it  may  be  expected  that  the  next  fpw 
months  and  years  may  tell  ub  many  a  practical  tale  and  may  prove 
to  be  markstones  in  the  development  of  long  distance  end  heavy 
electric  railways. 
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APPENDIX. 

While  this  paper  ie  being  printed,  variouB  facta,  mainly  relating 
to  single-phaBe  traction,  have  become  known  which  should  be  men- 
tioned here.  Besides  the  variouB  heavy  three-phase  locomotives 
with  motors  in  concatenation  and  with  variable  number  of  poles, 
there  hae  been  placed  an  order  to  equip  a  locomotive  with  four 
single-phase  commutator  motors  of  the  Finzi  type,  each  motor  for 
100  horse-power  at  15  cycles  and  300  volts. 

Speaking  of  staj^era,  I  mentioned  that  Brown  and  Boveri  are 
perfecting  a  single-phase  svEtem  using  the  repulsion  motor  and 
doing  all  regulation  by  brush  shifting.  This  scheme,  proposed  by 
Max  Deri,  is  described  in  the  Swiss  patent  28964.  The  motor  has 
two  systems  of  brushes,  and  for  a  bipolar  motor  four  brush  sets. 
One  system  has  its  axis  coinciding  with  that  of  the  stator  field ;  the 
other  system  is  shifted  by  an  angle  which  is  nearly  zero  at  standstill 
and  is  increased  corresponding  to  torque  and  speed.  Both  systems 
may  be  shifted,  one  alternately  remaining  in  the  field  axis;  starting, 
regulating  and  braking  being  effectuated  in  this  simple  way.  One 
brush  set  of  one  system  ie  directly  connected  with  the  nearest  set 
of  the  other  system. 

The  Lahmejer  Company  of  Frankfort  is  also  developing  a  com- 
pensated repulsion -mo  tor  for  railway  purposes.  On  the  commu- 
tator, supposed  bipolar,  there  are  four  brush  sets  90  degrees  apart 
from  each  other.  The  first  and  second  brush  set  is  interconnected 
by  a  short-circuit  and  the  third  and  fourth  as  well.  The  connecting 
points  are  closed  on  the  secondary  winding  of  a  regulating  trans- 
former whose  primary  is  fed  by  the  line  in  multiple  with  the  field 
winding,  the  secondary  windings  having  a  series  of  taps.  The 
working  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  compensated  motor 
Fig.  7. 

In  a  great  many  cases  alternating-current  lines  will  be  extensions 
of  existing  direct-current  networks,  giving  rise  to  these  two  im- 
portant conditions : 

X.  The  alternating-current  motors  must  be  fed  from  the  existing 
high-tension  three-phase  transmission  line  at  35  cycles.  As  to  this 
point,  t^ere  is  no  difficulty  either  for  three-phase  or  for  single- 
phase  car  equipments ;  in  the  last  case  it  is  advisable  to  t];ansf onn 
the  three-phase  into  two-phase  currents  by  conveniently  connecting 
up  the  line  transformers,  and  to  feed  the  trolley  line  sectiona 
alternately  by  the  two  phases. 
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2.  The  more  difficult  cODdition  is  to  equip  line  and  can  in  aach  ' 
a  way  that  all  vehicles  may  be  equally  well  fed  by  higli-teDsioB 
alternatiiig  current  and  direct  current.  The  fulfillment  of  this 
condition  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  recently-opened 
Schenectady  extensioD  line  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  which 
I  need  not  to  describe  in  detail  here.  It  is  interesting  that  this 
company  with  the  widest  and  most  thorough  experience  in  electric 
traction  has  given  up  the  repulsion  motor  to  use  the  series  motor 
vith  a  distributed  compensating  winding  shifted  by  half  a  pole- 
pitch  against  the  main  field  winding  and  in  series  with  the  main 
cnxrent.  This  auxiliary  winding  resembles  tiie  well-known  Ryan 
winding  of  direct-current  machines,  neutralizing,  as  far  as  I  see, 
the  armature  cross  ampere-turns  as  well  as  the  reactance  voltage  of 
the  short-circuited  coils.  The  motor  has  no  projecting  poles  but  a 
two-phase  winding  equally  distributed  in  slots.  Both  the  600  volts 
direct  current  and  the  2300  volts  alternate  current  ore  collected  by 
trolley  wheels,  the  high-tension  by  a  lateral  trolley,  both  trolley 
wires  being  on  the  same  poles.  The  60-hp  motors  for  200  volts 
across  terminals  seem  to  have  an  air-gap  of  Z  mm  or  more.  The 
step-down  transformer,  which  is  not  used  for  regulation,  is  cooled 
by  air  draught.  The  total  motor  efficiency  as  a  single-phase  motor 
is  smaller  by  5  per  cent  than  in  direct-current  working;  the  power 
fact<»  is  90  to  95  per  cent  The  kilovolt-amperes  input  for  a 
complete  run  on  the  suburban  line  are  nearly  50  per  cent  higher 
for  altanating  current  than  for  direct  current  Starting  and 
regulation  are  eftectuated  for  both  currents  by  the  same  series- 
parallel  control  using  the  same  five  reElstances  and  the  same  con- 
troller, the  efficiency  of  acceleration  being  somewhat  smaller  than 
for  voltage  control. 

Ganz  &  Company  are  just  building  a  three-phase  line  in  Canada 
where,  as  I  am  informed,  the  same  condition  has  to  be  fulfilled, 
viz.,  the  same  cars  have  to  run  on  three-phase  and  direct-current 
lines.  Probably  the  motors  are  equipped  with  three  slip-rings  and 
a  commutator  on  the  same  rotor  ■shaft,  both  being  connected  to  the 
same  armature  winding;  the  three-phase  voltage  is  reduced  to -the 
corresponding  value  by  transformers  and  fed  to  the  Blip-iinge,  the 
stator  serving  as  field  for  the  direct-current  service  and  as  induced 
secondary  for  the  three-phase  work.  For  both  services  the  same 
liquid  startor  may  be  used.  The  stator  winding  should  preferably 
be  two-phase. 
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The  Oerlikon  Company  has  published  data  on  a  eingle-phaee 
eeriee  motor  of  200  horse-power,  650  r.  p.  m.,  15  periods  and  250 
volts.  It  has  eight  projecting  poles;  between  them  eight  smaller 
commutating  poles  excited  by  the  main  current  are  arranged, 
neutralizing  the  cross-field  and  the  reactance  voltage.  High  iron 
indnctiona  and  equalizers  for  the  multiple  armature  winding  are 
used.    The  motor  may  just  as  well  be  worked  by  direct  current. 


Chaikkak  DcnCARt  Qeneral  diicuBaion  on  the  subject  of  the  fore- 
going papers  ia  now  open. 

Mr.  E.  Kn-BnRH  Soott:  The  adTocacy  of  eing1e-pha»e  as  opposed  t» 
three-phase  systems  always  strikes  me  in  this  way  —  if  you  ask  a  num 
to  bnild  an  engine  with  b  uniform  turning  movement,  he  will  supply  you 
with  a  three-cranlc  engine,  and  if  you  use  only  one  of  the  cylinders,  that 
is,  only  one  line  of  parts,  you  will  be  considered  more  or  less  incompetent. 
Now,  every  three-phase  generator,  and  every  induction  motor  is  analogous 
to  the  three-crank  engine,  and  If  used  single-phase  only,  it  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  using  the  single  crank. 

One  point  which  strikes  me  as  being  very  favorable  to  three-phase,  Ii 
that  if  you  have  the  transformers  connected  in  delta,  and  one  of  them 
breaks  down,  the  other  two  carry  the  load.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
single-phase  transmission  and  distribution,  for  whaterer  purpose,  if  the 
transformer  breaks  down,  the  circuit  is  opened. 

R^arding  the  question  of  the  utilization  of  alternating  currents  tor 
power  — if  single-phase  is  being  used,  the  magnetic  field  and,  therefore, 
the  torque  pulsates  with  each  alteration,  whereas  with  three-phase,  ai 
with   direct   currents,    the    torque   and,   therefore,   the   draw-bar   pull   is 

Assume  for  a  moment  a  locomotive  for  a  freight  train  and  suppose  a 
draw-bar  pall  of  ten  tons  Is  required.  In  steam  locomotive  practice,  the 
locomotive  will  weigh  about  Ave  times  the  amount  of  the  draw-bar  pnll; 
or,  say,  fifty  tons.  With  direct -current  motors  as  with  three-phase  motors, 
the  locomotive  will  also  weigh  say  fifty  tons,  since  it  has  «  constHnt 
torque;  but  with  single-phase  motors,  because  the  torque  is  variable,  it 
mnet  weigh  eighty-five,  or  perhaps  one  hundred  tons,  depending  cm  tha 
character  of  the  particular  motor  used.  I  do  not  want  to  go  further  at 
this  time  into  the  alternating-current  problem,  as  applied  to  traction; 
but  the  above  three  points,  are,  I  think,  pertinent  to  the  discussion  ui 
Hr.  Lincoln's  paper. 

Mr.  B.  Q.  Luiuk:  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  single-phase  railway 
motors  with  electrical  engineers  during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
I  have  found  that  their  opinions  are  based  largely  on  such  experience 
Bi  they  have  had  with  other  types  of  alternating-current  motors.  They 
apparently  make  no  distinction  between  one  type  of  alternating  motor 
and  another,  and  there  have  been  a  number  of  points  brought  up  regarding 
which  I  find  tliere  is  considerable  confusion  in  their  minds.  One  of 
these  points,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Steinmeti'  paper,  ia  that  of  the  la^jB 
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air-gftp  permissible  with  tbe  sin^e-pbaM  commutator-type  motor.  I  find 
that  a  great  many  engineers  cannot  uadenrtftnd  why  a  single-phaM  com- 
mutator-type motor  can  have  a  larger  air-gap  than  an  induction  motor 
of  the  same  speed  and  capacity,  and  still  have  a  higher  power  factor. 
I  h«Te  explained  this  point  in  a  non-mathematical  way  which  seemed 
to  be  satisfactory  to  them,  and  which  they  can  check  for  tbemaelves  if 
they  so  desire.    This  explanation  is  as  follows: 

Talce  k  polyphase  motor  of  any  of  the  well-known  types,  but  preferably 
of  the  collector-ring  type,  for  convenience.  Run  the  machine  at  full  speed, 
and  note  the  no-load  current  or  magnetizing  current.  Ttita  open  one  cir- 
cuit; so  that  the  primary  or  field  of  the  motor  is  operated  on  ain^e- 
phase,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  motor  takes  practically  the  same 
total  apparent  input  as  before.  This  is,  if  it  is  a  two-phase  motor,  for  ex- 
ample, and  one-phaae  is  opened,  the  remaining  phase  takes  twice  as  much  . 
current  as  before.  Therefore,  as  regardB  total  amount  of  msgnetidng 
current  required,  it  apparently  makes  no  difference  whether  the  induc- 
tion motor  is  operated  polyphase  or  single-pIiaBe. 

Next,  if  the  secondary  circuit  of  the  motor  is  opened,  the  motor  still 
being  run  at  full  speed,  it  will  be  noted  that  with  ail  phases  connected, 
the  magnetizing  current  supplied  the  motor  remains  m  before;  but  with 
only  one-phase  on  the  primary,  the  total  roBgnetiang  current  of  the  motor 
drops  to  one-half,  vhile  with  the  secondary  closed,  the  total  current  was 
the  same  for  either  single-phase  or  polyphase.  This  indicates  at  once 
thst  with  the  secondary  closed  the  large  magnetizing  current  with  one- 
phase  on  the  primary  is  a  direct  result  of  the  closed  or  short-circuited 
secondary,  for  closing  the  secondary  windiug  on  itself  at  once  doubles  the 
total  magnetizing  current  of  the  single-phase  primary.  Any  armature 
which  has  a  winding  not  short-circuited  on  itself  will,  when  placed  in  this 
primary,  have  the  same  elTect  as  the  open  secondary  in  the  above  illustra- 
tion. An  armature  or  seconditry  element,  with  a  direct-current  type  of 
winding,  has  the  same  effect  as  the  open  secondary,  as  such  a  winding  is 
not  closed  or  short-circuited  on  itself  in  the  sense  that  an  induction-motor 
secondary  winding  is  closed  on  itself.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  a  single- 
phase  motor  with  a  secondary  or  armature  with  a  direct-current  l^pe 
of  winding  will  absorb  only  one-half  as  much  magnetizing  current  in  its 
primary  or  field,  as  would  be  taken  by  a  single-phase  motor  or  polyphase 
motor  of  the  induction  type.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  as  the  magnetizing 
current  is  only  one-half  of  that  of  the  corresponding  Induction  motor,  the 
air-gap  can  be  very  much  increased  if  the  commutator-type  motor  is 
allowed  to  take  the  same  magnetizing  current  as  the  induction  type. 

A  second  point  which  I  have  found  required  oonsiderable  explanation 
is  the  fact  that  the  series  type  of  single-phase  motor  can  give  a  very 
large  starting  torque  with  a  poor  power-factor.  Experience  of  electrical 
engineers  has  been  founded  on  induction-motor  practice,  in  which  a  low 
power-factor  at  start  means,  in  general,  rather  poor  starting  torque. 
They  consequently  believe  that  poor  power-factors  and  poor  torque  at 
Ktart  go  together.  They  do  not  comprehend  that  there  is  one  great  differ- 
ence between  the  series  type  of  single-phase  motor  and  the  induction  motor, 
single-phase  and  polyphase,  and  that  is  that  in  the  series  type  of  motor, 
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tin  onrrmt  taken  b;  the  motor  repreaenta  torque  without  regard  to  the 
power-factor.  That  is,  the  magnetiEiiig  and  other  watUeaa  components 
of  the  current  Tepreaent  atarting  torque  jast  as  well  ai  tha  energy  com- 
ponent. In  the  induction  motor  on  the  other  hand,  the  magnetizing  and 
other  wattlcsa  components  of  the  current  aupplied  to  the  motor  repre- 
aent  no  torque,  and  it  is  only  the  energ;;!  component  of  the  current  that 
can  represent  torque.  Therefore,  if  the  induction  motor  has  a  low  power- 
factor  at  atart,  it  means  a  low  energy  component,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
total  current  supplied  but  a  amati  proportion  represents  torque.  High 
torque  in  the  induction  motor  at  start  must  be  <Atained  by  high  Iobbcs, 
represented  by  resistance  losses  in  the  secondary  or  armature  circuit  of 
the  motor.  On  the  other  hand  as  mentioned  abore,  in  the  series  type  of 
single-phase  motor,  high  torque  at  start  does  not  mean  high  losses,  as  the 
wattless  component  assists  in  developing  torque.  Therefore,  for  rail- 
way worle  where  induction- type  motors  are  used,  rheostatic  control  is 
always  used  in  order  to  obtain  high  energy  loss  at  start  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  hi^  stsrting  torque,  but  with  single-phase  railway  motors 
of  the  series  type,  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  the  required  current  through 
the  motor  for  the  desired  torque,  as  in  the  direct-current  series  motor,  and 
the  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  the  motor  can  be  adjufeted  to  that  required 
to  send  the  necessary  current  through  the  motor.  Full-load  current 
through  the  motor  will  give  full-load  torque,  without  regard  to  the  voltage 
aupplied,  and  it  this  full  load  current  can  be  supplied  to  the  motor  at 
much  lower  than  full-load  voltage,  then  full-Joad  torque  will  be  obtained 
in  snch  motors  with  much  less  than  full-load  input.  If  half  full-load 
voltage,  for  example,  is  required  to  send  full-load  current  through  the 
motor  at  start,  then  full-load  torque  will  be  obtained  with  one-half  the 
normal  input  of  the  motor,  and  furthermore  this  reduced  input  will  be 
at  a  relatively  tow  power-factor.  This  lower  power-factor  at  start  would 
have  considerable  effect  on  the  transmission  system,  but  it  la  compensated 
for  hy  the  reduced  input  at  start. 

In  Mr.  Steinmetz'  paper,  where  he  gives  comparisons  of  the  different 
types  of  commutator  motors,  he  refers  to  them  as  the  plain  aeries,  the 
directly  compensated,  and  the  induced  compensated.  My  experience  has 
been  almost  entirely  with  the  directly  compensated,  and  that  is  practically 
the  only  method  that  the  company  which  I  represent  has  been  using.  Be- 
fore the  American  Institute  last  winter,  in  a  discussion  on  this  subject, 
I  referred  to  this  type  under  a  different  term.  I  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  straight 
aeries  motor  ",  describing  it  as  one  with  all  the  windings  in  series,  lliat 
was  intended  to  distinguish  it  from  the  motor  with  the  compensating 
winding  short-circuited  on  it«eH.  ^ly  experience  has  shown  that  such 
a  winding  is  not  the  equai  of  the  type  where  the  neutraliiing  or  balancing 
winding  is  in  series  with  the  other  windings.  I  have  also  found  that 
the  best  results  on  the  average  are  obtained  with  the  neutralizing  winding 
just  balancing  the  armature  winding,  not  over  or  under  compensated,  and 
one  measure  for  testing  our  compensating  windings  has  l>een  to  put  a 
short-circuiting  connection  across  the  terminals  of  the  neutralizing  wind- 
ing. When  this  winding  is  properly  proportioned,  but  very  little  current 
will  be  obtained  through  the  short-circuiting  wire. 
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Dr.  C.  P.  Sinirimz:  In  Mgard  to  tbe  question  niaed  of  the  reUtivo 
advantagea  of  single-phase  and  polyphnM  motorH, — the  induction  type  of  mo- 
tor—  the  single-phaM  motoi  tends  to  eynchroniie  much  more  Btronglythan 
the  polyphase  motor.  That  is,  the  range  of  efficient  operation  in  the  singie- 
pbase  motor  Is  much  more  limited,  and  \>j  deviating  from  synchronoua 
epeed,  the  torque  and  power  fall  off  very  much  more  rapidly  in  the  single- 
phase  induction  motor  then  in  the  polyphase  motor;  m>  that  while  a  poly- 
phase induction  motor  could  atill  be  used  for  railroad  work,  where  rapid 
and  frequent  acceleration  ia  not  demanded,  the  single-phase  inductitm 
motor  is  out  of  the  question  for  thia  work,  except  by  methods  as  Mr, 
Arnold  haa  shown  ua  here  so  nicely,  whereby  the  motor  is  really  not  re- 
qnired  to  itart  and  accelerate  with  the  train.  The  reverse  condition, 
however,  is  found  with  the  commutator  motor.  Investigation  of  all  the 
very  many  different  forms  of  alternating  commutator  motors  has  shown 
me  that  the  tendency  of  the  single-phase  commutator  motor  to  cover 
efficiently  a  very  wide  range  of  speed  is  much  more  marked  than  in  the 
polyphase  commutator  motor.  This  can  well  be  understood.  In  any  motor 
the  torque  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  magnetic  fleld  on  the  resultant 
ourreut  flowing  in  the  rotor  in  quadrature  position  to  the  magnetic  field. 
In  the  polyphase  motor,  where  you  have  a  stator  polyphase  field,  the 
magnetic  flux  in  the  direetion  of  the  effective  field  ia  necessarily  deter- 
^  mined  by  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and  so  limited.  In  the  single-phase  com- 
mutator motor,  however,  there  is  a  direction  in  quadrature  to  t^e  nmg- 
netomotive  force  of  the  impressed  primary  circuit,  where  no  limit  exists 
to  the  magnetic  flus,  except  magnetic  saturatioD,  and  in  this  direction  a 
magnetic  field  can  be  produced  whieb  is  not  limited  by  the  impressed 
e.m.f.,  but  varies  more  or  less  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  speed;  so  that 
such  a  single-phase  commutator  motor  can  be  made  to  give  the  character- 
istic of  the  direct- current  series  motor;  that  is,  to  give  a  torque  propor- 
tional approximately  t«  the  square  of  the  current,  while  in  the  polyphase 
motor  the  tendency  ia  always  in  the  direction  of  a  torque  only  propor- 
tional to  the  current.  Going  down,  then,  to  low  speeds  and  starting,  yon 
find  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  single-phase  commutator  motor 
gives  the  better  torque  efficiency  aa  compared  with  the  polyphase  com- 
mutator motor,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  tfae  induction  motor. 

As  regards  the  comparison  with  the  single-cylinder  and  multiple-tT-linder 
steam  engiue,  after  all  the  single-cylinder  steam  engine  whoi  running  is 
not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  three-cylinder  steam  engine,  and.  In 
fact,  even  now-a-days,  there  are  steam  engines  built  and  operated  at  the 
highest  efBciency  which  are,  as  far  as  this  feature  is  concerned,  single- 
cylinder  engines;  that  is,  where  the  multiple  expansion  Is  carried  out 
in  several  cylinders  connected  in  tandem,  where,  therefore,  you  get  the 
pulsating  torque.  The  objection  to  the  single-cylinder  characteristic  is 
that  the  frequency  of  impulses  varies  with  the  speed,  and  is  very  low  at 
low  speed  and  results  in  a  dead  point  at  stand-still.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  in  a  single-phase  motor,  where  the  frequency  of  impulses  is  constant, 
is  the  impressed  frequency  of  alternations,  and  not  the  frequent^  of  speed, 
as  with  the  steam  engine,  and  la  so  high  that  the  motor  cannot  be  built  with 
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u  low  momentniii,  »•  low  mast,  to  give  a  notleeable  vkriation  o{  apeed,  dua 
to  the  eneeeeaive  impulica  ot  torqiM. 

Aa  regard!  the  ^stem  of  dittribntion,  whether  poljphaM,  three-phasa 
or  ain^e-phaae,  for  electric  railroftding, —  for  general  distribution,  polf- 
phase  Bjatenu  are  used  almost  sxeluaiTcly  In  this  oountrr.  That  is,  tor 
many  years  we  hare  been  impressed  and  educated  to  oonslder  this  as  th< 
proper  thing.  I  understand  it  is  not  quite  so  broad.  81J^le-phaM 
(TF^tems  are  still  used  there  to  a  conBiderable  extent.  Tlie  polyphaM 
e;8tem  has  a  decided  advantage  in  stationary  motor  work:  tin 
polyphase  stationary  motor,  of  the  induction  or  synchronous  typ^  if 
decidedly  superior  to  the  single-phase  motor,  and  will  remain  so,  and 
that  is  the  foremost  value  and  importance  of  the  polyphase  sjt- 
tem.  The  polyphase  generator  is  a  little  smaller,  a  little  more  efficient 
than  the  single-phase  generator.  I  do  not  believe  however,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  generators  is  so  essential  as  to  throw  the  balance  in  favor  (rf 
the  polyphase  system.  But  it  is  in  the  motor  work.  In  every  other  re- 
spect the  single-phase  system  is  simpler  and  more  reliable,  and  even  if 
the  three-pliaBe  system  by  the  use  of  three  transformers  connected  In  delta 
gives  the  result  that  if  any  one  of  the  transtorraers  burns  out,  the  other 
two  can  maintain  the  service:  in  the  single-phase  system  by  using  two 
transformers,  which  means  larger  units,  and  a  better  arrangement,  if 
<rae  bums  ont,  the  other  one  can  maintain  the  service,  so  you  etill  have 
an  advantage. 

Mt.  E.  KiLSDBn  ScoTT:    It  has  to  be  switched  in. 

Dr.  Smnurrz:  Switching,  controlling,  everything  Is  simpler,  and 
more  convenient,  in  the  single-phase  system  than  in  the  polyphase  system, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  question  of  motors,  the 
polyphase  system  would  never  have  reached  its  present  standing. 

Now,  when  yon  come  to  railway  work,  and  the  commutator  motor,  this 
question  changes,  and  the  advantage  of  the  polyphase  system  becomes  a 
disadvantsige.  The  motor  must  be  a  single-phase  motor,  and  you  must 
run  a  single-phase  system  from  a  polyphase  generating  system.  Now  wa 
can  indeed  do  that  by  distributing  the  railway  load  on  the  different 
phases,  operating  a  two-traclc  road  from  a  two-phase  system  by  having 
one  track  on  one-phase  and  the  other  track  on  the  other  phase,  or  cutting 
the  rood  up  into  sections  and  connecting  the  sections  with  the  different 
phases.  In  railroading,  the  foremost  condition  is  absolute  reliability 
rpgardless  of  everything  else.  Now,  as  soon  as  you  cut  up  the  system  in 
different  phases,  where  two  tracks  are  in  different  phases,  any  switch  or 
transfer  device  from  track  to  track  leads  to  dlfScnlties.  If  you  cub  the 
rood  up  into  sections,  you  roust  have  a  dead  section  between  the  two 
longer  than  the  longest  train  that  ever  will  be  run,  otherwise  you  are 
liable  to  run  the  same  train  on  the  two  different  phases,  getting  a  dead 
ahort-circnit.  I  think  it  is  objectionable  to  hare  any  possibility  of  « 
place  on  the  road  where  a  train  may  get  stalled  and  be  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, and  I  think  these  objections  may  lead  us  again  to  consider  the 
single-phase  generator,  and  I  believe  if  the  single-phase  generator  is  taken 
np  with  the  modem  engineering  methods,  vrith  modem  experience  ia 
design,  we  eon  get  a  single-phase  generator  which,  while  probably  not 
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■XActl^  u  snutll  »nd  efficient  u  the  thrae-fAMe,  will  neveTtheleas  be 
•0  doee  to  it,  that  It  will  fultj  fill  the  Tequireinent*,  and  my  personal 
opinion  Ifl  that  if  ;ou  ma  railroadi  with  single-phase  motors,  if  there 
are  no  other  conditions  to  be  met,  the  best  way  would  be  to  ^tenerato 
your  power  single-phase  and  transmit  it  single-phase  and  opei'sle  the 
whole  system  mi  the  same  circuit  witii  the  greatest  possible  aimplicity, 
doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with  Uie  duplicating  of  transformers,  the 
(loplicating  ol  feeders,  the  existence  of  dead  sections  and  the  Ineon- 
vcnience  in  switching  or  transfer. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Abu sisona :  The  adoption  of  either  three-phase  or  the  sin^e- 
pbase  generators  is  not  a  purely  eugiaeering  question,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  ease  as  well.  There  are  probably 
operating  in  this  counti?  some  half  million  kw  of  rotary  converter  and 
three-phase  generating  apparatus.  The  object  of  dereloping  the  single- 
phase  railway  motor  along  the  lines  of  26-cycle  snpply  was  that  it 
might  utilise  so  far  as  possible  this  half-million  lew  of  apparatus. 
In  advocating,  therefore,  the  single-phase  geierating  and  distributing 
^stem,  we  are  confronted  with  the  possibility,  in  many  cases  even  the 
necessity,  of  using  the  supply  of  power  already  available.  To  meet  this 
condition,  the  company  ntiich  I  repiestint  has  devised  a.  scheme  of  balancing 
by  the  three-phase- two- phase  step-down  transformer  connection,  making 
eaeh  sub-station  balanced  tn  Itself,  and  equally  loading  the  three  legs  of  the 
usual  three-phase  distributing  system.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  use 
existing  distributing  systems,  and  to  consider  the  claims  of  stationarj 
motor  work  in  any  new  system  that  is  considered.  TTie  single-phase 
Hystem  of  generation  and  distribution  is  of  course  the  simplest  possible 
for  railway  work.  It  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  direct-current  system 
of  distribution,  and  is  preferable,  bnt  many  electric  railway  installations 
have  reached  such  magnitude,  and  have  so  many  secondary  claims  upon 
them,  such  as  lighting  and  general  power  distribution,  that  the  railway 
interests  atone  cannot  be  considered  by  themselves.  Three-phase  generat- 
ing and  distributing  systems  already  exist,  and  must  be  utilised,  and 
secondary  claims  will  probably  influence  the  introduction  of  the  same  class 
of  machinery  in  the  new  plants.  Thus,  while  the  single-phase  system  is 
preferable  and  simple,  considered  from  the  engineering  standpoint  alone. 
It  is  probable  that  three-phase  distribution,  or  multiphase  distribution, 
will  have  to  be  carefully  considered  even  though  the  motors  adopted  are 
of  the  »ingle-phaae  type. 

Ur.  E.  KiLBURH  Scott:  Mr.  t^inmcti:.  will  you  tell  me  where  this 
analogy  is  wrong!  Suppose  I  go  to  a  carpenter  and  ask  him  to  make  me 
something  to  stand  upon  which  shall  have  the  minimum  qtiantily  of  ma- 
terial and  the  mammum  tirenplk,  he  makes  me  a  tftres-legged  stool.  If 
he  should  make  it  with  four  legs,  which  is  analogous  to  two-phase, —  well, 
it  might  stand  on  four,  but  the  chances  are  it  will  rest  on  three  only,  the 
extra  teg  in  other  words  being  so  much  wasted  work  and  material.  If  he 
should  n-Ake  it  with  two  legs,  which  I  think  is  analt^ns  to  single-phase, 
il  would  be  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

Mr.  Steimietz:  But  if  you  make  a  vehicle  with  three  wheels,  a  tri- 
cy^'^'  7<>u  can  never  get  the  speed  out  of  it  that  you  can  out  of  a  bicycle. 
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That  Is,  Bi  noon  an  you  get  motian  and  have  dynunic  conditions  things 
change  entirely  from  static  conditions. 
Mr.  Scorr:     Yes,  I  see. 

CHAiBttAB  DiNCAN :  We  flhould  like  to  have  some  further  ditcussion. 
There  are  certainly  gentlemen  present  who  can  add  to  our  information  oik 
the  subject,  fir.  Leonard,  we  should  like  to  hear  something  about  Mr. 
j^rnold'g  locomotive.     I  know  jou  hsvc  considered  that  type. 

Mr,  H.  Wabo  Isonabd:  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  thnt  I  was  the  first 
to  urge  the  idea  that  single-phase,  high-tension  generation  and  distribu- 
tion were  essential  for  heavy  railway  viork,  and  as  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present  may  not  understand  the  system  that  I  proposed,  since  it  was 
many  years  ago,  I  will  state  briefly  that  what  I  proposed  was  a  high-tension 
Hiogle-phase  system  with  a  aiiigle-pliase  motor  upon  the  locomotive  running 
at  a  constant  speed,  and  driving  upon  t^e  locomotive  a  generator,  which 
generator  would  have  a  separately  excited  field,  by  meana  of  which  the 
voltage  of  the  continuous  current  in  the  secondary  could  be  varied  as. 
desired  and  reversed,  by  which  means  we  could  secure  in  the  armatures 
of  the  propelling  motors  of  the  locomotive  any  desired  voltage  to  accelerate- 
from  rest  to  full  speed,  with  a  minimum  consumption  of  watt.s  and  with  the- 
many  advantages  of  perfect  speed  control,  restoration  of  energy,  etc.  Sir. 
Arnold's  proposition  follows  similar  lines,  to  the  point  where  the  shaft 
of  the  Bingle-phHBc  motor  is  reached.  From  that  point  he  uses  compressed 
air  in  conjunction  with  the  torque  of  the  single-phase  motor,  and  he- 
necures  very  many  beautiful  features  and  important  ones,  although,  as  I 
believe,  at  the  expense  of  simplicity.  He  has  one  advantage  which  may 
have  considerable  i\'eiglit,  although  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  so  in- 
fiuential  as  to  be  of  very  great  effect,  and  that  is  the  storage  of  power 
for  the  operation  of  the  train  without  electric  current  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. But  a  system  having  reciprocating  parts  and  the  complexity  due 
to  the  necesHity  of  a  good  many  valvea  and  automatic  devices,  I  per- 
sonally do  not  think  is  likely  to  compare  in  reliability  of  service  with  a 
single  revolving  part  without  separate  automatic  devices  or  reciprocating 
parts.  A  point  in  connection  with  my  system  which  is  also  likely  to  he 
important,  perhaps,  is  that  although  a  high-tension  current  would  prefer- 
ably be  led  upon  the  locomotive,  it  is  led  to  a  single-phase  motor  which 
is  an  entirely  separate  device  and  can  be  entirely  insulated  at  the  shaft 
from  the  rest  of  the  locomotive,  so  that  we  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
liability  of  the  high-tension  energy  reaching  any  portion  of  the  locomotive 
which  has  to  be  handled,  or  where  a  person  might  be  exposed  to  it. 

Ah  to  the  comparative  weights  and  first  cost,  it  is  difficult  to  form  k 
conclusion  with  any  of  the  data  that  we  have  at  present  at  hand  as  be- 
tween the  air-storage  scheme  and  the  transformation  at  variable  voltage, 
but  I  should  be  inclined  to  expect  that  the  firat  cost  and  weight  for  my 
system  would  be  rather  less  than  for  the  other.  In  that  connection  I  was 
Interested  to  notice  the  figures  which  are  given  in  Prof.  Niethammer's 
paper,  on  page  237,  where  Table  VIII.  gives  the  weights  for  the  direct- 
current,  three-phase  and  single-phase  apparatus.  Considering  the  three- 
I^ase  and  the  single- phase,  and  putting  those  figures  into  the  weight  per 
horse-power  of  the  electrical  equipment  on  the  locomotive,  and  putting 
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the  kitograms  roughly  into  pounds,  we  get  the  [ollowing  fibres:  Hree- 
phase,  Brown-BoTeri,  72  Ibfl.  per  h.p.;  Siemena  &  Ealake,  three-ptuse,  S9 
ll>». :  A.  E.  G.,  three-phue,  53  lbs. ;  Ganz  A  Co.,  three-phase,  80  Iba.  Single- 
phase.— Finzi,  8S  Ihs.;  Uiiiini,  73  IbB.;  Oerlikon,  60  IbB.  Thia  HMtter  of 
weight  ia  oftentimes  an  important  one,  and  while  considering  the  weight 
of  transforming  apparatus  such  as  Mr.  Arnold  proposes,  and  such  as  I  pro- 
pose, I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  muet  not  lose  sight  of 
the  consideration  that  for  the  aame  maximum  operating  torque  with  satis- 
factory (KJinniutatJon  the  weight  of  motors  on  my  system  will  be  very 
materially  less  than  is  likely  to  be  realized  even  after  the  highest  per- 
fection of  the  single-phase  type,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  quite  a  little 
^margin  of  weight  at  that  point  available  to  compensate  for  the  weight  of 
the  motor  generator.  Furthermore,  I  consider  that  if  my  system  has  any 
-virtue,  it  lies  principally  in  the  direction  of  the  production  of  a  very 
'large  amount  of  power  upon  a  locomotive  and  the  poasibility  of  ■■»- 
trolling  by  very  simple  ineanit  n  multiple  of  very  heavy  locomotives,  wliere 
questions  of  simple,  uniform  acceleration  with  a  minimum  of  energy,  sim- 
plicity and  reliability  of  control  and  the  restoration  of  energy  are  con- 
aiderations  that  will  be  very  Important. 

When  considering  heavy  locomotives  I  think  there  will  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  be  found  in  a  system  such  as  mine,  which  employs  motors 
in  which  the  field  of  the  motor  is  entirely  independent  of  the  armatura 
current.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this, —  a  heavy  locomotire  will  be  worked, 
nnd  must  be  worked,  to  the  limit  of  its  maximum  tractive  effort,  and 
^vcry  artifice  must  be  eifiployed  to  secure  the  maximum  tractive  effort 
from  the  locomotive, —  the  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  the  steam  locomotive, 
—  and  the  result  is  the  parallel  rods  of  the  steam  locomotive,  which  are 
probably  the  chief  curse  of  the  steam  locomotive  to-day.  They  are  a  neces- 
sity in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  tractive  effort  with  a  certain  weight 
on  drivers.  With  series  motors  we  will  also  need  parallel  rods.  If 
n«  attempt  to  leave  the  parallel  rods  olT  it  will  be  evident  that  with 
jierhaps  six  or  eight  drivers  on  !\  side,  representing  six  or  eight 
different  motors,  some  one  of  tho^e,  if  we  push  the  motors  t^  the 
limit,  will  skid  before  the  rest,  and  when  it  docs  so  skid  we  have 
a  condition  which  is  comparable  to  the  skidding  of  a  steam  locomotive 
by  too  rapid  opening  of  the  throttle,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  stop, 
go  back  to  the  starting  condition  and  try  it  again.  Now,  that  is  due  to  the 
tact  that  a  aeries  motor  has  a  speed  which  is  dependent  upon  its  torque, 
n  speed  which  is  dependent  upon  the  current,  but  if  you  have  a  motor  with 
a  separately  excited  field  and  in  which  the  counter  volts  balance  the  im- 
pressed volts  without  any  rheostat  in  that  circuit,  it  is,  as  you  will  see, 
impossible  for  any  racing  away  of  the  motor  in  case  any  particular  motor 
does  tend  to  skid;  which  means  that  with  such  a  system  as  I  suggest 
we  can  operate  in  multiple  a  number  of  different  motors  and  secure  the 
effects  of  an  invisible  parallel  rod,  without  the  mechanical  complications 
and  handicaps  which  that  imposes  on  account  of  the  rigid  wheel-base 
and  the  cMiBequent  difficulties  upon  the  curves.  Therefore,  I  think  that  the 
<lueation  of  heavy  locomotive  practice  will  lead  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
a  separately  excited  field  or  some  other  artifice,  which  may  of  course  come. 
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which  will  enable  ni  to  secure  the  effects  of  the  parallel  rod  electrieallf, 
without  the  mechanical  dftSculties. 

Mr.  W.  L.  WatibS:  Referring  to  Mr,  Bragatad'a  paper,  or  rather  to  the 
remark  in  that  paper  to  which  Mr,  Steinmeti  railed  atteatioD  —  that 
nnalytical  methods  are  necessary  for  dealing  with  problems  such  as  we 
have  in  the  ain^e-phaae  motor,  and  that  graphical  methods  are  of  little  use, 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  more  a  question  of  a.  natural  trenil 
of  a  man's  mind  then  that  any  arbitrary  dogmatic  statement  can  be  made, 
eitber  that  the  analytical  or  that  the  graphical  method  is  the  only  one  to 
use.  Speaking  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  I  have  always  had  to  adopt 
analytical  methods  to  obtain  a  complete  and  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  problem  in  the  Brat  place,  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  practical  de- 
signing, I  Qnd  it  necessary  to  adopt  graphical  methods  and  rough  approxi- 
mate rules  obtained  from  experiments.  T  think  that  one  thing  students 
have  always  to  learn  before  they  can  become  practical  engineers  is  that 
designing  is  not  a  question  of  solving  differential  equations  dealing  in  com- 
plex functions  and  imaginaries,  but  one  of  deducing  rough  rules  from  ex- 
periment, and  from  previous  experience  with  similar  types  of  machines. 
As  it  has  been  very  aptly  put  —  designing  is  an  art,  rather  than  an  exact 

Coming  to  Mr,  Lincoln's  paper,  I  think  that  Mr.  Lincoln  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head,  when  he  states  that  directly  you  talk  about  potential  to 
earth,  instead  of  potential  between  conductors,  the  single-phase  system  is 
on  a  par  with  the  three-phase.  We  have  got  so  used  to  talking  about  three- 
phase  transmission  that  we  have  almost  come  to  believe  that  no  otlier 
system  of  transmission  is  possible.  The  original  three-phase  transmiMsion 
work,  and  most  of  the  three-phase  distribution  work  at  the  present  time. 
has  been  done  vrith  three-phase  cables,  in  which,  of  course,  the  potential 
between  conductors  decides  the  strain  on  the  insulation-  But,  aa  Mr. 
Lincoln  points  out,  when  we  come  to  modem  overhead  transmission  lines, 
it  is  the  potential  to  earth  that  decides  the  strain  on  the  insulation,  and 
this  being  the  case  the  single-phase  system  is,  for  overhead  work,  equal 
to  the  three-phase.  It  seems  p^uliar  that  after  ten  years  or  so  of  almost 
exclusive  use  of  three-phase  system,  that  we  now  seem  likely  to  return  to 
the  original  single-phase  system,  which  has  been  continually  advocated  by 
Ferranti  and  which  was  used  in  the  first  coinmercial  transmission  —  the 
10,000-volt  Deptford'London  line. 

The  main  disadvantages  of  the  slngk'phase  system  are,  of  course,  obvious. 
That  with  a  single-phase  alternator  you  do  not  get  the  full  output  that 
the  machine  is  capable  of  giving,  and  that  the  single-phase  commutator 
motor  is  a  much  more  complicated  machine  and  much  more  liable  to  break 
down  than  the  three-phase  induction  motor.  These  disadvantages,  however, 
are  not  fufflclently  serious  to  prevent  the  single-phaae  system  from  having 
Q  wide  application. 

Dr.  STBiirUETz:  When  considering  the  development  of  a  new  field  in 
engineering,  we  first  consider  what  appears  to  be  the  simplest  and  the  best 
arrangement,  and  endeavor  to  introduce  that.  However,  in  every  caae  no 
also  must  consider  the  existing  state  of  the  art,  what  has  been  before  and 
wbat  is  there.     If  a  cataclysm  to-morrow  should  wipe  out  all  our  civilixa- 
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tion  except  tlie  hiunao  intelligence  an^  ""^  should  then  proceed  unfettered 
by  existing  things  to  reconstruct  it,  we  would  do  very  many  things  differ- 
ently thsn  we  are  obliged  to  do  now.  One  of  tbew  features  my  friend  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  referred  to.  \\'liile  single-phase  generation  and  tmiumis- 
sioQ  would  be  the  simplest,  the  enormous  magnitude  of  existing  three-phase 
plants  may  lead  us  to  utilize,  in  generation  at  least,  polyphase  systems.  It 
may  or  it  may  not.  The  future  alone  can  show  that.  There  are  a  number 
of  features  with  regard  to  the  use  of  commutator  motors  In  railway  work 
which  are  of  similar  character.  At  least  in  this  country  there  are  very  few 
village!  even  which  do  not  have  a  direct-current  railway  system.  Afti^r  all, 
the  electriflcation  of  the  steam  railway  has  not  made  such  progress  as 
vnthusiastE  believed  it  would  ton  years  ago.  Klectric  locomotives  hare 
Iieen  introduced  and  are  being  introduced,  but  in  most  cases  you  find 
special  requirements,  either  aa  underground  tunnel  or  something  of  similar 
character.  But  what  has  taken  place  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  what 
took  place  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  llie  early  attempts  of  the 
steam  locomotive  to  replace  the  horse  in  front  of  the  stage  coach  were 
not  successful,  but  a  new  motive  power  required  new  arrangements,  and 
the  steam  locomotive  and  the  railroad  train  has  been  developed.  The  horse 
haH  not  disappeared  but  has  been  relegated  to  another  field.  You  see  the 
same  taking  place  now  in  electric  railroading.  You  do  not  see  in  general, 
at  least  not  yet,  the  electric  motor  replacing  the  steam  locomotive,  but 
jrou  see  the  trolley  car  paralleling  the  steam  railroad  and  either  taking 
away  a  certain  elasa  of  traffic  for  which  it  is  much  more  suited,  or  develop- 
ing a  traffic  of  its  own.  The  feature  whereby  the  trolley  oar,  in  spite  of 
its  usually  lower  average  schedule  speed,  beats  the  steam  railway  train, 
is  the  absence  of  terminal  stations  and  the  absence  of  a  time-table.  With 
the  steam  railroad  train  you  have  to  go  to  the  depot,  and  you  have  to  con- 
sult beforehand  a  time-table. 

With  the  interurban  electric  railway  you  pick  up  the  car  anywhere 
in  the  city,  either  the  interurban  car  directly  or  a  transfer  car,  and  you 
do  not  look  for  a  time-table  but  wait  for  the  next  car  which  comes  along 
in  a  few  minutes.  That  is,  I  believe,  the  Tnain  advantage  of  electric  rail- 
roading. But  as  soon  as  you  introduce  a  motor  which  is  specific  for  inter- 
urban service,  for  long-distance  travel,  which  cannot  run  over  your  city 
systems,  you  give  up  that  advantage  and  you  are  only  on  a  par  with  the 
steam  railroad  train.  Even  then  we  stiil  have  great  advantages  in  the 
tapidity  of  acceleration,  the  greater  schedule  speed  we  could  secure  with 
the  same  maximum  speed,  absence  of  smoke,  etc.  liut  all  those  apppar  to 
me  minor  advantages  compared  with  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  terminal 
station  and  time-table.  With  the  alternating  motor,  this  means  adapting 
the  new  systems  to  what  exists  at  the  present  day.  You  have  to  limit  the 
4rhoice  of  your  motor  to  such  types  as  can  be  easily  applied  to  both  char- 
acters of  service.  Hence,  to  retain  the  main  advantages  of  electric  rail- 
roading, you  require  a  motor  that  will  run  equally  well  on  the  alternating, 
long'distance  trolley  circuit,  as  on  the  direct- current  city  distribution. 
That  is  one  of  the  features  on  which  you  have  to  compromise.  It  means 
that  you  must  carry  the  same  car,  the  same  motor,  with  equal  efhciency 
oi  operation,  of  acceleration,  over  the  600-volt  city  system  and  over  the 
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lii;;li- vol  tape  loag-distance  line.  This  feature,  and  this  class  of  service, 
ileldinineu,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  tjpe  of  motor  and  gives  the  preference 
to  the  <vnipeiisated  motor  or  Eickemeyer  niotor  over  the  repulsion  motor, 
although  in  its  speed-torque  characteristics  some  advantages  exist  in  the 
Intter.  For  other  classes  of  service,  as,  for  instance,  heavf  freight  service 
on  trunk  lines,  possibly  other  types  of  motors  may  be  preferable.  We  must 
coTLsid«r  that  at  present,  after  the  development  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  one  type  of  motor  has  been  brought  forward  and  everything  else 
dropped  to  practical  oblivion,  and  that  is  the  direct-current  series  motor, 
as  most  perfectly  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  electric  railroading 
»%  it  is  at  present.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  nill  remain  so. 
For  many  years  all  the  requirements  of  alternating  motors  have  been  ful- 
filled by  tbe  polyphase  induction  motor,  and  still  we  now  demand  a  single- 
phase  commutator  motor.  You  see,  there  may  l>e  fields  which  are  not 
touched  at  present,  but  which  will  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  electrical 
engineer  in  railroading,  and  for  whieli  a  different  type  of  motor  may  ba 
preferable.  Alt  the  classes  of  electric  railway  service  at  present,  wbettier 
it  is  the  city  tram  oar  or  the  rapid  transit  road,  elevated  or  subway,  or 
the  suburban  or  ioterurban  service,  are  very  similar  in  their  characteristicB, 
They  all  require  a  motor  which  is  able  to  give  a  very  high  torque,  that 
is,  a  very  rapid  acceleration,  sustained  up  to  a  considerable  speed,  and 
tieyond  this  speed,  at  the  end  of  the  high  acceleration,  &  torque  curve  whioh 
decreases  very  rapidly  but  still  extends  to  considerably  higher  speeds, 
running  down  to  20  per  cent  or  less  of  the  torque  of  acceleration  at  twico 
the  speed  which  is  reached  by  full  acceleration  torque.  In  addition  thereto 
you  require  means  to  operate  efficiently  at  moderate  torque  and  low  speeds, 
which  is  fulfilled  by  the  series -parallel  connection.  In  city  tram  ear  work 
you  have  to  stop  very  frequently,  at  very  irregular  intervals.  Therefotv 
you  have  to  be  able  to  accelerate  very  rapidly,  with  heavy  acceleration, 
so  as  to  maintain  good  schedule  speed.  You  must  have  rapid  accelera- 
tion up  to  considerable  speed  and  then  get  the  benefit  of  favorable  con- 
ditions of  road  by  running  up  to  high  speed  with  decreasing  torque.  Tha 
torque  must  decrease  rapidly  at  high  speeds,  because  otherwise  on  a  level 
stretch  you  would  either  have  to  cut  in  and  cut  out  continuously  or  you 
would  run  to  such  speeds  as  were  beyond  your  motor  capacity.  Further- 
more, in  districts  of  heavy  traffic  you  have  to  run  slowly.  This  means 
series-parallel  control.  When  you  come  to  suburban  or  interurban  service, 
you  have  the  same  characteristic  except  that  the  speeds  are  higher,  and 
the  stops  lees  frequent.  In  rapid  transit,  you  have  again  the  same  char- 
acteristic, only  larger  motors  and  higher  speeds.  Now,  the  Induction  motor 
gives  you  also  a  sustained  acceleration  but  a  torque  which  drops  down  to 
Eero  immediately  above  the  speed  reached  with  full  acceleration  torque. 
That  is  that  part  of  the  speed  curve  from  the  end  of  maximum  acceleration 
to  tbe  speed  of  free  running  (about  twice  the  former  speed),  or  tbe  accelera^ 
tion  on  the  motor  curve,  docs  not  exist  with  the  induction  motor.  Accelera- 
tion on  the  motor  curve,  however,  is  tbe  most  efficient  acceleration.  You 
cannot  go  beyond  synchronous  speed  and  so  cannot  get  the  benefit  of  tho 
track,  tvith  the  induction  motor.  How,  you  can  indeed  extend  your  curve 
by  making  synchronism  the  free  running  speed.    But  that  means  that  yon 
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have  hall  tbe  rate  of  acceleration,  sMuming  the  lame  ilie  of  motor,  or 
If  jou  desire  the  ume  higli  acceleration,  you  require  twice  ae  large  a 
motor,  vhich  obviously  is  not  feasible,  because  usually  you  have  not  the 
•pace.  Hence,  where  you  have  to  accelerate  rapidly  to  high  speeds,  where 
you  hsTB  to  get  the  benefit  of  favorable  conditions  of  the  road,  tbe  poly- 
phase induction  motor  ia  not  BucoeaafuL  Under  favorable  oonditions,  for 
inatancB  (or  tbe  class  of  work  where  the  acoeleration  curve  does  not  difTer 
much  from  the  running  curve,  as  on  heavy  grades,  on  mountain  railwaya, 
aa  mining  looomotivee,  where  indeed  the  character  of  tbe  work  la  not  rail- 
way work  but  rather  elevator  work,  there  the  three-phase  motor  is  success- 
ful, and  there  are  mountain  railways  In  ^stcnce  in  this  country,  as  well 
aa  abroad, —  with  three-phase  induction  motors.  But  that  is  not  regular 
railway  service.  The  different  alternating-current  commutator  motors  give 
a  torque  curve  very  Bimilar  to  that  of  the  direct-current  series  motor,  ex- 
cept that  the  torque  decreasee  slightly  less  with  the  increase  of  speed,  the 
torque  curve  as  function  of  the  speed  is  leas  steep  (tbe  induction  motor  aa 
stated  gives  practically  a  vertical  line).  Tbe  repulsion  motor,  aa  stated 
in  my  paper,  gives  the  steepest  curve;  the  plain  series  motor,  without  com- 
pensation, the  flattest  curve.  The  result  hereof  is  that  with  the  same 
speed  of  free  running,  the  alternating-current  commutator  motor,  wiUi  the 
same  acceleration  torque,  will  not  sustain  the  acceleration  up  to  quite  the 
tame  high  speed  aa  the  direct-current  motor,  but  will  strike  the  motor 
eurve  at  a  lower  speed.  This  gives  a  higher  efflciencv  of  acceleration,  but 
with  the  same  maximum  acceleration,  the  average  acceleration  ivill  be  ic^rt, 
and  so,  to  get  up  to  tbe  same  speed,  it  will  take  a  slightly  longer  time  with 
the  altBTnating-commutator  motor  than  with  the  direct-current  series 
motor,  but  the  acceleration  will  be  more  efficient;  because  the  larger  part 
of  the  acceleration  is  on  the  motor  curve.  Where  you  are  able  to  increaae 
the  maximum  acoeleration  you  can  get  the  same  average  acceleration  with 
tbe  alternating-current  motor  as  with  the  direct-current  series  motor, 
and  that  at  higher  efficiency,  other  things  being  equal,  in  the  alternating 
motor,  but  you  have  to  go  to  higher  maximum  values  of  acceleration. 
Hence  where  you  are  limited  by  tbe  comfort  of  the  paesengErs  you  cannot 
do  Oiat,  and,  therefore,  for  some  classes  of  service,  where  you  have  to  ac- 
celerate at  tbe  maximum  value  permitted  by  the  comfort  of  the  passenger, 
the  direct-current  series  motor  gives  you  a  more  rapid  average  acceleration 
than  the  ordinary  alternating  commutator  motor.  This,  however,  does  noti 
preclude  the  alternating- current  commutator  motor  being  modified  so  as  to 
give  the  same  characteristic  as  the  direct-current  series  motor  and  that  Is 
being  done.  But  the  motor  as  it  is  in  service  at  present  gives  a  torque 
curve  of  slightly  less  steepness  than  the  average  direct-current  series  motor. 
The  counterpart  of  this  lesser  steepness  of  the  torque  eurve  of  the  alter- 
nating-commutator motor  is  that  you  can  run  over  a  wider  range  of  speed 
with  the  same  resistance,  or  the  same  potential. 

Mr.  Laume:  Several  points  have  been  brought  up  since  I  spoke  last, 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  adapt  this  single-phase 
railway  system  to  existing  conditions.  It  has  been  mentioned  tb^t  single- 
phase  would  be  preferable  to  polyphase,  both  for  generation  and  transmis- 
sion, but  that  the  system  baa  to  be  adapted  to  existing  generating  pJsnts 
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«Rd  that  the  neareet  approach  ne  could  make  to  the  ideal  system  would  ba 
to  transmit  at  three-phase  Irom  existing  statioDS,  tranaform  to  two- 
phase,  and  feed  each  of  the  two  phases  to  the  troiley  as  independent  single- 
|)liase  lines.  In  connection  with  the  use  of  single-phase  throughout,  it  maj 
lie  of  interest  to  go  back  to  the  first  paper  on  single-phase  railway  moton 
of  the  commutator  type  which  was  presented  two  years  ago  this  month, 
before  the  American  Institute.  In  that  paper  I  called  attention  to  the 
tact  that  the  Westinghouae  Companj  had  taken  a  contract  for  a  single- 
phase  railwaj  using  camtnutator  ^pe  motora.  Among  the  various  features 
of  the  system  as  described,  it  should  be  noted  that  our  proposition  was  for 
single-phase  throughout,  the  generators  being  wound  for  single-phase  15,000 
volts,  and  feeding  directly  into  the  transmission  circuit.  Step-down  trans- 
formers  were  to  be  used  In  the  sub-stationa,  or  transforming  stations,  and 
single-phase  current  was  fed  to  the  trolley  circuit  and  to  the  motors. 
That  was  considered  an  ideal  system,  and  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  adopted  in  this  particular  case  because  the  road  was  a  new  one  through* 
out,  and  was  not  limited  to  any  entent  by  existing  conditions.  But  most 
of  the  projects  which  have  b^a  brought  up  since  that  time  have  beau 
in  connection  with  existing  power-ptants,  or  are  roads  which  expect  at 
some  future  time  to  tie  up  with  other  plants,  so  we  have  been  obliged  ta 
accept  the  polyphase  generating  and  transmission  plants  with  the  single- 
phase  distribution  beyond  the  power-house,  or  the  transforming  stations. 
Take  for  example  a  aingle-phase  road  which  is  now  being  installed  between 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis.  Hie  company  installing  this  had  alreadj 
bought  machinery  for  a  three-phase  generating  plant  with  direct-current 
distribution  from  converters.  They  changed  over  to  the  single-phase  system 
after  the  machinery  was  partly  completed.  It  was  suggested  that  a  straight 
single-phase  plant  throughout  would  present  many  advantages,  but  tha 
customer  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  make  the  change  so  late  in  tha 
day.  Therefore  the  customer  decided  to  stick  to  the  three-phase  generating 
and  transmitting  plant  with  transformation  to  two-phase  in  the  sab* 
stations.  The  line  is  divided,  one  branch  being  fed  from  one  phase,  and 
the  other  branch  from  the  other  phase.  We  have  found  that  similar  con- 
ditions hold  true  is  many  other  plants.  Another  condition  which  cama 
up  in  some  of  the  earlier  projects  was  that  the  customers  were  soma- 
what  doubtful  of  the  single-phase  system  on  account. of  its  novelty,  and  they 
took  the  stand  that  if  they  put  in  three-phaBe  generation  and  transmiasion, 
they  would  always  be  in  position  to  adopt  rotary  converters  afterward,  if 
they  found  it  desirable  to  do  so.  We  have  heard  but  little  on  this  point  in 
the  paat  year  or  two. 

Mr.  E.  KaAintK  Socm:  How  do  yoa  change  the  three-phase  into  singla- 
phase  on  the  line  you  speak  oft 

Mr.  LaiCME:  Consider  one  branch  of  the  line  in  one  direction  from  tho 
.  power-house  as  one  phase,  and  the  other  branch  in  the  opposite  direction 
as  the  other  phase. 

Mr.  Scott:  Can  you  transform  from  three-phase  to  single-phase  with 
transformers t    Can  it  be  done  like  the  three-phase  two-phase  arrangementt 

Mr.  iJiifUE:     Well,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     Another  featnra 
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worth  eonsidering  in  the  Bal timorp -An nn polls  road  was  the  frpquMipjr 
adopted.  At  that  time  we  proposed  a  frequfncy  of  about  two-thirds  ot 
whot  ia  uaed  at  present.  That  frequency  was  then  considered  as  the 
most  suitable  one  taking  everjrthing  into  consideration,  aa  it  was  better 
for  the  motors,  transmission  line,  and  for  the  gEneratora.  I  still  hold  to 
the  opinion  that  for  the  motors  a  low  frequency  is  better  than  a  higher 
frequenej',  espeeiall^f  for  larger  capacities  of  motors,  and  I  think  that  aa 
we  take  up  heavy  locomotive  work  that  this  question  of  a  frequency  loH'er 
than  twentyflve  cycles  will  be  found  of  great  importance.  It  ia  entirely 
possible  than  when  the  steam  roads  are  electrified  it  will  be  fovmd  advi'iahle 
to  adopt  some  frequency  other  than  twenty-fivi)  cycles.  In  a  great  many 
cnsea  the  power-plant  requirements  for  the  heavy  railroads  will  be  so  great 
compared  with  existing  plants  that  these  systems  can  adopt  their  own 
frequency.  It  was  found  that  In  pushing  the  lower  frequency,  it  was  much 
the  same  as  in  pushing  the  single-phase.  We  eould  not  get  people  to  adopt 
it,  largely  on  account  of  utilization  of  existing  plants.  We  found  that  wa« 
the  greatest  objection  to  low  frequency.  We  found  that  even  in  the  caae  of 
heavy  railroads,  with  plants  of  four  or  five  times  the  capacity  of  all  the 
other  plants  in  the  same  district,  they  nevertheless  wished  to  start  out 
with  a  frequency  which  eorresponds  with  that  of  the  amaller  plants  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  I  think  they  will  pull  away  from  that  policy  tome 
day. 

Another  point  brought  out  in  the  Institute  paper  referred  to  was  that 
the  type  of  attemating-current  motor  to  be  used  was  perfectly  adapted  for 
operation  on  direct-current,  as  it  was  primarily  a  high  class  direct-current 
machine.  It  was  stated  that  the  complication  necessary  for  operating  on 
both  alternating  and  direct  currents  was  much  greater  than  for  cither 
the  alternating  or  direct  current  alone;  because  it  was  necessary  to  have 
rather  complicated  switching  devices  for  throwing  from  one  system  to  the 
other,  if  the  combination  system  was  used.  At  that  time  it  was  thought 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  entirely  too  complicated,  and  that 
railway  engineers  could  not  possibly  accept  it;  yet  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  after  the  publication  of  that  paper,  we  found  engineers  who  were 
willing  to  consider  it,  and  within  the  past  year  contracts  have  been  closed 
with  roads  which  are  to  be  operated  on  alternating  current  on  suburban 
and  interurban  service  and  direct  current  on  the  city  service,  and  the  extra 
complication  of  such  a  system  does  not  seem  to  be  prohibitive  to  them. 
The  series- parallel  connection  of  motors  was  considered  for  this  service. 
We  found  that  on  many  of  the  projects  there  was  no  particular  advantage 
with  such  an  arrangement.  In  one  large  road  which  we  are  installing,  the 
service  across  country  will  be  at  a  very  high  speed,  and  it  was  found  that 
to  get  the  necessary  low  speed  in  the  direct- current  city  lines  it  was  necea- 
aary  to  connect  all  four  motors  in  series.  Therefore,  there  was  no  advantage 
in  operating  series -parallel  on  the  direct -cur  rent  part  of  the  road  as  only 
the  series  combination  could  be  used.  We,  therefore,  adopted  the  combina- 
tion with  four  motors  in  series  for  the  direct-current  and  four  motors  in 
pornilel  for  the  alternating  service,  and  speed  variation  on  the  altematinjr 
service  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  number  of  loops  or  taps  on  the  loHpriiif; 
trnusformers.     In  this   way   we  obtain   on   the   alternating-current   servii« 
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better  eonditiona  than  could  be  obtained  with  series- pHraltel,  a«  we  havei 
more  than  two  efficient  running  steps  and  the  starting  conditions  are  also 
better.  I  think  that  where  the  speed  on  suburban  serrice  is  comparatively 
low,  it  might  be  possible  to  U3e  the  series- parallel  arrangement  of  motors, 
with  the  motors  tbrowD  in  eerie»  on  the  city  service  on  direct  current,  but; 
we  have  found  In  general  that  in  going  into  the  cities,  or  through  towns 
which  are  not  of  large  size,  in  many  eases  a  similar  arrangement  has 
been  to  put  up  an  extra  trolte;  wire  alongside  the  direct-current  trolley 
wire,  tliis  extra  wire  being  supplied  with  alternating  current  at  about  500 
volts.  By  placing  one  of  the  transforming  stations  near  the  junction 
of  the  suburban  and  the  city  service,  we  can  feed  the  600-Tolt  city  trolley 
wir«  from  a  low  voltage  tap  on  the  lowering  transformer.  In  this  way 
we  can  have  low-voltage  and  high-voltage  trolleys  supplied  from  the  same 
transforming  station.  On  the  lowering  transformer  on  the  ear  itself, 
we  have  also  a  low-voltage  tap  corresponding  to  the  voltage  on  the  city 
trolley.  When  the  car  is  to  be  changed  from  the  high-voltage  trolley  to  the 
low-voltage,  the  circuit  is  switched  over  to  the  low  tap  on  the  car  trans- 
former and  the  same  control  apparatus  is  used  as  for  the  suburban  high- 
voltage  service.  That  has  proved  to  be  a  very  simple  arrangement,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  on  most  of  the  roads  which  we  have  sold.  About  seven 
OT  eight  roads  have  been  «old  which  utilize  xucU  an  arrangement,  and  very 
few  have  so  far  found  necessity  for  the  extra  complication  which  will  b« 
required  for  operation  of  both  alternating  and  direct  currents. 

In  the  preceding  discussions,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  particular 
comment  on  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  frequency.  Twenty-live 
i^cles  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  frequency  at  the  present  time  for 
commercial  work,  simply  because  existing  plants  have  been  installed  with 
this  frequencv.  It  is  possible  to  go  to  somewhat  higher  frequencies  nuc- 
cessfully  with  a  somewhat  larger  motor,  hut  with  corresponding  poorer 
performance.  Better  results  can  be  obtained  from  the  motor  at  lower 
than  twentj'-five  cycles,  but  such  lower  frequency  will  possibly  not  Iw 
adopted  extensively  until  we  get  into  heavy  railroad  work.  But  if  we 
shonld  adopt  lower  frequency,  and  thus  break  loose  from  existing  systems, 
then  will  be  the  time  when  we  can  also  adopt  the  straight  single-phase 

Mr.  X.  H.  Arhstsoxo:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  product  of  the  engineer  i«  at 
the  beat  a  compromise.  With  the  rest  of  us,  Mr.  lAnune  has  gone 
through  the  battle  of  frequencies,  starting  at  125  and  130  cycles  per 
second  with  a  gradual  reduction  to  26  cycles,  until  we  thought  the 
bottom  had  been  struck,  but  there  are  certain  advantages  which  perhaps 
warrant  the  introduction  of  Ifl  2/3  cycles,  or  even  lower.  I  believe  IS 
cycles  is  already  in  operation  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Closely  allied  to  the  confusion  of  frequencies,  is  the  babel  of  voltages. 
Contrasted  with  the  two  accepted  standard  frequencies  of  twenty-five  and 
sixtj  cycles,  there  are  the  multitude  of  standard  voltages  with  their  modiR- 
cations.  Voltages  are  at  the  best  mixed  up,  and  no  new  distributing  system 
can  go  in  unless  it  taliea  account  of  the  voltages  existing  in  neighboring 
plants  with  which  it  may  be  consolidated  at  some  future  theoretical  date, 
n  possibility  always  kept  fully  in  mind  by  the  promoters  of  the  new 
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intUltation.  But  in  adopting  alternating-current  motors  for  rallwAj 
ivork,  we  have  an  open  field  ho  far  as  trolley  voltages  are  concerned,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  fairly  uniform  movement  toward  adopt- 
ing 2200  and  3300  volts  as  the  two  standards.  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
ve  can  adopt  one  of  these  in  preference  to  the  other,  but  it  seems  neces- 
Mry  perhaps  to  adopt  bolA  of  them  for  the  present,  and  by  a  gradual 
«ourRe  of  eliminatioD  to  settle  on  one  as  being  the  beat  fitted  for  general 

As  regards  the  fitness  of  the  altema ting-current  motor  for  railway 
■work  or  its  proper  field  of  action,  very  little  has  been  said  this  morning 
bej-ond  Mr.  SteinmetK'  remarks,  and  I  would  like  to  supplement  them 
by  two  or  three  observations  of  my  own.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
an  insight  into  the  probable  plans  of  ■  steam-operated  road  which  is 
going  to  change  over  part  of  its  service  to  electrical  operation.  The 
engineers  in  charge  of  the  work  are  very  progresHive,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider nothing  but  the  alternating-current  motor  as  available. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  me  as  instructive  is  the  fact  that  although 
they  have  their  own  private  right  of  way,  their  own  terminal  stations 
and  are  entirely  isolated  from  any  iniiuences  of  direct- curreot  city  work, 
they  will  consider  nothing  but  the  operation  of  alternating-current  motors 
on  direct-current  circuits.  The  road  is  being  electrically  equipped  to 
take  care  of  the  suburban  passenger  traffic,  the  changing  over  of  locomo- 
tives for  handling  freight  traffic  not  yet  being  contemplated.  They  realizo 
fully  that  their  receipts  have  been  eaten  into  very  heavily  by  the  inroads 
«f  parallel  electric  lines,  all  of  which  have  the  right  of  way  over  city 
streets.  The  success  of  these  roads  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Oiej 
can  pidt  up  and  discharge  passengers  on  city  streets,  and  the  steam  road 
management  do  not  consider  it  feasible  to  give  up  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assets  now  enjoyed  by  the  electric  roads.  Id  operating  their  system 
«lectrically,  therefore,  they  are  considering  the  giving  up  either  in  wholo 
or  part  of  their  terminal  stations  and  the  operation  ot  their  cars  on  their 
own  private  right  of  way  between  cities  and  over  the  city  streets  at  the  ter- 
minals, in  fact  duplicating  almost  exactly  the  present  operation  at  our 
city  and  suburban  systems. 

Mr.  lamme  made  a  remark  about  the  advisability  of  installing  a  sepa- 
late  alternating-current  trolley  system  in  small  towns  en  route,  although 
they  may  have  a  present  tramway  system  operated  by  direct  current.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  trend  of  progress  in  alternating -current  motor  work 
necessitates  that  these  motors  must  operate  over  city  systems  with  direct 
current.  I  have  a  case  in  mind  where  a  road  was  to  be  operated  on  the 
suburban  sections,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles,  with  alternating  current, 
connecting  two  city  systems  at  the  termini.  The  expense  and  complication 
of  introducing  a  separate  alternating- current  trolley  In  the  cities  was  very 
great,  the  expense  not  being  so  much  of  a  consideration  as  the  com- 
plications of  equipping  every  street  in  the  city  leading  to  the  car  bams, 
and  in  fact  any  route  liable  to  be  taken  by  the  suburban  cars. 

In  adopting  an  alternating- current  motor  system  that  is  applicable  to 
funeral  work,  the  first  consideration  is  of  course  to  have  it  operative;  the 
second  Is  to  simplify  the  character  of  the  mechanism  and  controUiitg  8p> 
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paratne  M  much  aa  possible.  If  &  motor  control  Is  adopted  that  will  b«- 
operative  on  both  Hitemating-eurrent  and  direct-current  circuits,  it  may- 
or maf  not  necessitate  giving  np  the  advantages  o(  potential  control.  Sim- 
plification would  call  for  plain  rbeostatic  control  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed-now  in  the  operation  of  direct- current  motors.  In  fact,  motors. 
»re  in  commercial  operation  using  plain  rheostatic  series- parallel  con- 
trol both  for  alternating -current  end  direct^urrent  circuits,  the  controli 
being  identical  In  each  case,  and  effected  by  a  standard  direct-current  con- 
troller  with  alight  adaptation,  the  only  change  made  being  the  cutting: 
out  of  the  blow-out  magnet  when  alternating  currents  are  used. 

Mr.  Steinmets  pointed  out  the  advantage  enjoyed  bj  alternating-current, 
motors  of  a  more  flexible  speed-torque  curve  than  that  met  with  in  the- 
design  of  direct-current  motors.  This  makes  it  possible  to  accelerate  to- 
the  full  rheostatic  point  with  fewer  steps,  in  less  time  and  with  less  re- 
sistance loss  than  is  possible  with  direct-current  control.  It  furthermore- 
simplifies  greatly  the  control  of  motors  when  operating  a  combined  alter- 
natiug-cnr rent-direct- current  systeni.  Ordinarily,  series- parallel  control  ia- 
not  placed  at  such  a  disadvantage  In  r^ard  to  efficiency  of  acceleration 
compared  with  potential  control  of  alternating  currents.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  considering  the  extra  apparatus  required,  if  Induction -regulator- 
control  is  used,  or  the  extra  complication  involved  If  potential  control  la- 
effected  by  taps  off  the  main  step-dewn  transformer. 

There  are  two  general  fields  for  alternating-current  motors  presenting 
themselves  for  immediate  notice;  the  suburban  field,  calling  for  a  motor 
capable  of  operating  with  direct  current  over  city  streets,  because  such 
roads  depend  upon  city  trailic  and  frequent  stops  for  their  success;  and 
the  second  field  is  either  main-line  freight  work,  or  the  more  immediate 
problem  of  our  mountain  grades.  In  the  latter  case  the  road  is  entirely 
isolated  from  any  direct-current  influences;  it  does  not  eater  to  local  pas- 
Kcnger  traffic,  but  is  used  for  through  haulage  only;  there  are  no  senti- 
mental resources  influencing  the  adoption  of  electricity,  but  it  ia  installed 
purely  from  financial  considerations  of  lower  operating  coat  compared  with 
steam  locomotives.  On  this  class  of  road  it  seem  a  probable  that  the 
operation  of  motors  on  direct- current  circuits  will  not  have  any  infiuence 
in  determining  the  motor  to  be  used.  The  system  is  purely  alternating 
throughout,  operates  at  practically  a  constant  output,  no  accelerating 
problems  are  present,  and  potential  control  ii  very  convenient  and  effective 
for  controlling  motors. 

Mr.  Leonard  brought  up  the  point  of  the  weight  of  the  alternating- 
current  equipment  compared  with  direct  current.  At  present,  such  equip- 
ments weigh  approximately  25  to  30  per  cent  more  than  dlrect'Current 
equipments  of  equal  capacity.  Thia  increased  weight,  while  it  has  an 
effect  upon  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus,  has  very  littlo  effect  upon 
the  operation  of  such  roads  as  are  influenced  by  tbe  adoption  of  alter- 
nating-cnrrent  motors.  Tlie  sltemating-eurrent  motor  is  essentially  a 
st^nrban  or  high-«peed  motor,  or  else  a  freight  motor.  It  is  not  in- 
tended for  city  work,  not  being  so  well  adapted  for  this  class  of  service  b& 
tbe  direct-current  motor  with  its  lower  internal  losses  in  aoeeleratlon. 
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A  Mr  welgUng  thlr^  tone,  uj,  with  direct-current  appanttos,  and  Odrfy- 
thre«  or  thirty-four  bma  with  nttematiug  apparatus,  will  require  praotl- 
railly  the  tame  energy  when  operating  at  a  maximum  speed  of  forty-fiva 
or  fifty  miles  an  hour.  In  other  words,  a  ilight  Increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  car  will  not  greatly  influence  the  watt-houra  per  ton  mile  required 
fcy  that  car  when  effecting  a  given  schedule  tm  our  suburban  systems. 
In  city  work,  howerer,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  weight  of  the  car 
calls  for  fully  10  per  cent  increaw  in  the  energy  consumption,  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  wind  friction,  which  Is  the  controlling  factor  in  high- 
speed service,  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  at  the  low  speed  incident  to 
«ity  traffic,  and  the  energy  consumed  by  the  car  goes  up  in  direct  proportion 
to  its  weight.  The  weight  of  the  alternating- current  apparatus,  therefore, 
•cannot  be  brought  up  as  an  argument  against  its  adoption  in  the  practical 
vork  for  which  the  alternating-current  motor  is  primarily  adapted. 

Mr.  E.  Wabd  Leonard:  The  closing  remark  which  Mr.  Armstrong 
made  was  to  the  effect  that  for  rapid  acceleration  work  tbe  increased 
veight  of  the  alternating- current  motor  would  l>e  a  serious  handicap  to 
jt.  that  the  increased  weight  of  the  car  would  require  increased  energy 
in  direct  proportion  to  that  increase  of  weight.  I  should  like  to  say  in 
reply  to  that,  that  that  remark  is  not  broadly  true,  as  it  would  not  be 
-true  in  the  case  of  such  nvstems  as  restore  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
energy  required  for  the  ai'L'eleration,  during  the  period  of  retardation, 
'which,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  points  I  urge  most  strongly  in  otmnectioD 
with  my  system. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Linoolr:  Ite  company  which  I  represent  have  until  re- 
cently recommended  a  trolley  voltage  no  higher  than  HOD,  for  the  reason 
that  we  believe  that  a  voltage  of  auch  nature  will  not  require  a  complete 
modificittion  of  the  trolley  line  insulation.  The  same  style  of  trolley  in- 
sulation as  is  used  on  the  present  GOO  volts  will,  we  believe,  be  suitable 
when  properly  reinforced  for  a  voltage  bf  1100  volts  altamating.  But  on 
going  to  the  higher  trolley  voltages  which  have  been  mentioned,  viz.,  2S00 
and  3300,  we  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  ordinary  insulation  as  at  present 
used  on  600  Tolls  will  not  answer,  nor  will  the  type  of  insulation  answer. 
It  will  require  some  new  type  of  trolley  insulation.  For  that  reason  we 
liave  recommended  that  the  trolley  voltage  be  not  increased  to  these 
iiiglier  voltages  until  a  new  type  of  insulation  has  been  developed.  That 
was  at  the  beginning.  As  it  stands  now,  however,  the  new  types  of 
trolley  insulation  have  been  developed,  and  there  is  no  bar  to  the  increase 
in  trolley  voltage  to  2200  or  3300.  The  trolley  voltage'  is  bound  to  in- 
crease. As  the  requirementa  of  the  circuit  increase  the  best  and  the 
essiest  way  to  take  care  of  it  is  by  increasing  the  trolley  voltage.  It  la 
A  problem   which  ia  bound  to  come. 

1  was  considerably  interested  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  remarks  concerning 
the  controller  for  a.  c.  cars  which  baa  been  proposed,  viz.,  using  the 
ordinary  direct-current  controller  for  alternating  cur  rente  by  simply 
cutting  ont  the  blow-out  magnets.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  ia  a  step 
to  the  rear.  A  good  many  years  ago  when  controllers  were  in  their  in- 
fancy, the  blow-out  magnet  was  not  used,  and  in  order  to  make  a  sue- 
cessfiil  controller  the  blow-out  magnet  was  almost  an  absolute  necessity. 
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It  bu  been  nqr  axperienov,  >■  well  ma  tha  experience  of  thoM  with  whom  I 
have  been  awociated,  that  it  is  considerablj  harder  to  take  oare  of  con- 
tacts which  are  operating  with  alternating  current  than  of  those  which 
are  eperating  with  direct  current.  The  alternating  ounent  will  bite  into 
the  contact  pieces,  other  conditions  being  equal,  considerably  more  than 
the  direct  current  will.  Therefore,  I  do  not  aee  how  an  ordinary  controller 
which  requires  a  blow-out  magnet  for  direct  current  ia  going  to  jOperate 
BUccessfuIlf  when  used  on  alternating  current  without  any  apparatus  to 
interrupt  or  to  cut  down  the  deleterious  eSecta  of  the  spark.  Possibly 
for  siball  equipments  such  an  arrangement  will  operate  Batisfactorily,  but 
when  the  amount  of  power  involved  is  large,  as  it  is  in  the  larger  sizes 
of  equipments,  I  do  not  see  bow  such  a  scheme  of  control  will  operate 
■atisfat^torily. 

Cbaibiian  Dcncah;  Is  there  any  further  diacuasion,  gentlemenT  I 
an  asked  to  remind  the  sections  that  to-morrow  there  will  be  the  meet- 
ing at  Festival  Hall  in  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  10  o'clock,  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Institutes  and  the  Congress.  If  then  ia  no  further 
discussion,  gentlemen,  the  meeting  is  adjourned, 

WEDNESDAY  MOENINQ  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  14. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  ot  Electrical  Engineers,  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  and  Section  P  at  the 
International  Electrical  Congress,  was  held  at  Festival  Hall,  World's  Fair 
groonda,  on  Wednesday,  September  14,  1S04. 

President  Bion  J.  Arnold,  of  the  American  Inatitute  of  Meetrieal  Engi- 
neera,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10.30  o'clock  a,  m., 

PBEaiDKiri  Asnou) :  This  is  the  second  joint  meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  American  Inatitute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  it  was  our  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  in  England,  tn  1600,  and  on  the  grounds  of  the  Paris 
Exposition,  in  Paria,  having  an  adjourned  meeting  there,  wherein  took 
place  a  joint  discussion.  At  that  time  our  British  friends  were  our  hosts 
and  at  thb  time  it  is  our  pleasure  to  have  them  with  us  In  this  country. 
This  meeting  is  a  joint  meeting,  and,  therefore,  neither  institution  takes 
precedence  —  it  is  entirely  a  joint  affair  and  will  be  presided  over  by  the 
Executives  of  Iwth  societies,  as  well  as  by  the  presiding  officers  of  Section  F, 
the  section  of  the  Congress  devoted  to  electric  traction.  Tt  is  hoped  that 
this  will  not  bo  the  last  meeting  between  the  institutions  Tepreaented, 
but  that  we  may  have  many  of  them  in  the  future  at  as  frequent  in- 
tervals as  practicable. 

In  accordance  with  the  r^rulations  ot  the  society  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  reprewnt,  it  is  now  my  pleasure  to  deliver  the  annual  addresa  ot  the 
President.    President  Gray  will  kindly  occupy  the  chair. 

ftwdent  AxHOU)  then  delivered  the  following  addreMi 
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BY  BIOM  J.  AKNOLa 

Eleven  yeare  ago  this  Bummer  it  was  our  privilege  to  meet  under 
the  auspioea  of  a  great  Exposition,  located  upon  the  ehoies  of  Lake 
Michigan,  organized  not  only  to  commemorate  the  400th  anni- 
versary  of  the  diacovery  of  this  country,  but  also  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  advancement  made  in  the  various  fields  of  the  world's 
activities,  and  especially  in  those  arts  in  which  we,  as  workers, 
were  most  interested. 

To-day  we  meet  under  the  auspices  of  another  great  Exposition, 
brought  iuto  being  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
peaceful  acquirement  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  now  contained  within  its  bor- 
ders, to  have  our  attention  directed  to  the  development  of  the 
various  industries  of  this  and  other  countries  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  intervening  years. 

For  a  few  years  preceding  the  former  Exposition,  engineers  and 
others  engaged  in  electrical  pursuits  had  had  their  energies  ab- 
sorbed in  attempting  to  show  the  owners  of  street  railways  that 
operation  by  electricity  was  cheaper  and  better  than  by  means  of 
the  horse  or  the  cable.  We,  at  that  time,  had  seen  the  horse  prac- 
tically disappear  from  street  railway  service  and  the  cable  sup- 
planted in  some  instances. 

The  more  ambitious  engineers  were  then  advocating  the  use  of 
electricity  on  elevated  railways,  and  making  figures  to  prove  to 
the  owners  of  such  railways  that  electricity  was  cheaper  in  opera- 
tion and  more  desirable  loz  such  conditions  than  steam  locomo- 
tives, then  universally  used  for  such  work. 

At  that  Exposition  was  placed  in  operation  an  elevated  electric 
road,  known  as  the  Columbian  Intramural  Railway,  which,  though 
the  city  and  South  London  Underground,  a  road  of  light  equip- 
ment, was  started  some  time  before,  and  the  Liverpool  Overhead 
Road  soon  after,  was  the  first  practical  commercial  application  on  a 
large  scale  of  electricity  for  the  propulsion  of  heavy  railway  trains. 
[272] 
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The  BuceeBs  of  these  roada  gave  the  electric  railway  industry  an 
impetuB  which  has  aince  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  steam 
and  the  adoption  of  electridly  on  every  elevated  railway  now  in 
operation,  and  practically  on  all  of  the  underground  roads,  thus 
effectually  proving  the  sonndneffi  of  the  theories  of  those  engineers 
who  pinned  their  faith  to  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  which 
their  figures  showed,  and  who  staked  their  reputations  upon  the 
future  to  prove  them  true. 

The  interval  between  these  Expositions  has  also  been  one  of 
great  activity  and  development  in  the  field  of  intemrban  railways, 
which  has  brought  into  being  the  extensive  use  of  the  alternating- 
current^  rotary-converter,  sub-station  ejEtem  of  operating  direct- 
current  roads,  resulting  in  the  interlinking  of  thonsands  of  cities 
with  each  other  and  intervening  points,  thus  not  only  affording 
a  new  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  but  bringing  to  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  through  which  these  roads  pass 
greater  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  business  and  the  widening 
of  their  social  life. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  suburban  railway  came  an  increased 
volume  of  passenger  travel,  induced  by  the  increased  facilities, 
which  may  well  be  noted  by  the  managers  of  great  steam  railway 
properties  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  expected  in  increased 
revenue  when  frequent  and  pleasant  service  is  available  to  the 
public. 

The  energies  of  those  engaged  in  electrical  industries  have  thus 
far  been  absorbed  in  fields  which  now  seem  to  have  been  naturally 
theira,  and  their  success  has  been  such  that  they  now  aspire  to 
enter  the  field  occupied  by  the  steam  locomotive  as  a  legitimate 
field  of  conquest. 

The  question  now  is  whether  this  field  is  one  in  which  the  ad- 
viintages  of  electricity  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  seem  almost  unsunnountable,  and  enable  it  to  win  as  it  has 
in  the  cases  cited. 

Those  who  have  given  the  subject  little  thought  or  who  are 
unable  to  analyze  it  carefully  on  account  of  tlie  lack  of  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  necessary  to  appreciate  the  difiOculties  to  be 
overcome,  are  most  apt  to  predict  the  early  supremacy  of  the 
electrically  driven  train  over  the  steam  locomotive. 

That  the  fields  referred  to  have  been  apparently  formidable 
yet  quickly  overc-ome  is  not  necessarily  proof,  or  even  good  evi- 
VoL.  Ill  — 18 
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deuce,  that  Uie  legitimate  field  of  the  steam  locomotive  can  be 
entered  and  successfully  achieved. 

Those  most  familiar  with  the  euhject  are  now  prepared  to  admit 
that  onr  great  steam  railway  terminals,  where  many  switching 
locomotives  are  shtintiDg  hack  and  forth  continuously,  and  those 
portions  of  the  steam  roads  entering  our  great  cities,  where  sub- 
urban trains  are  numerouB,  frequent  and  comparatiTely  light,  can 
be  more  economically  operated  by  electricity  than  by  steam. 
This  is  evident  to  most  of  those  engaged  in  the  work,  for  the 
reason  that  it  simply  means  duplicating,  on  a  lai^  scale,  the 
systems  which  have  proven  Buccessful  in  our  street  railways,  operat- 
ing, as  they  do,  numerous  units  running  at  freqa^t  intervals. 

Proof  that  this  field  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  one  for  elec- 
tricity is  furnished  in  the  examples  of  steam  railway  terminals 
that  are  now  being  equipped  electrically,  such  as  the  lines  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companies  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  involving  an  expenditure  of  something  over 
$70,000,000,  where  not  only  suburban  service  wQl  be  operated 
electrically,  but  where  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central,  the 
main  line  trains  will  be  brought  into  the  city  from  points  30  to  40 
miles  distant. 

While  these  are  great  examples  of  electrical  operation  on  steam 
railroads,  and  heroic  instances  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
managers  in  the  ability  of  electricity  to  successfully  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  steam  railroad  work,  where  the  trains  are  sufficiently 
frequent,  they  are  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  that  electrically 
propelled  trains  can  bo  made  to  successfully  meet  the  conditiona 
of  tnink  line  passengers  and  freight  service,  the  field  now  so  suc- 
cessfully held  by  the  steam  locomotive. 

The  best  conditions  for  dectrical  success  are  a  great  number 
of  units  mo^'ing  at  a  practically  uniform  schedule,  at  equal 
intervals,  within  a  limited  distance. 

The  legitimate  field  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  now  one  in  which 
there  are  few  but  heavy  units  moving  at  uneven  speeds  over  long 
distances  at  unequal  intervals  and  at  high  maximum  speeds. 

The  amount  of  energy  transmitted  to  any  great  distance  and 
used  by  electric  cars  that  ha,ve  been  put  in  use  until  recently  has 
been  small  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  energy  that  it 
lakes  to  propel  a  steam  railroad  train  of  five  or  six  hundred  ton« 
weight  at  the  speeds  ordinarily  made  by  such  trains. 

It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  when  investment  is  taken 
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into  C0 11  aide  rat  ion,  power  cannot  be  produced  in  &  steam  central 
station,  under  conditions  that  exist  to-day,  and  transmitted  any 
great  dietance  to  a  single  electrically  propelled  train,  requiring 
from  1000  to  2000  hp  to  keep  it  in  motion,  &b  cheaply  as  a  steam 
locomotive,  hitched  directly  in  front  of  the  train  will  pro- 
duce the  power  necessary  for  its  propulsion.  Therefore,  there 
must  be  other  reasons  than  the  expected  economy  in  power  pro- 
duction to  warrant  the  adoption  of  electricity  on  a  trunk  line  rail- 
road unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  trains  are  frequent  enough 
to  make  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  producing  power  greater  than 
the  increased  fixed  charges  made  necessary  by  the  increased  invest- 
ment due  to  the  adoption  of  electricity. 

There  are  undoubtedly  in  existence  to-day  conditiona  where 
water  power  in  abundance  ia  available  along  the  right  of  way  of 
existing  roads,  in  which  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam 
could  be  made  a  paying  one,  with  apparatus  now  arailable,  even 
on  roads  having  a  comparatively  infrequent  service,  but  these  are 
spctial  cases  and  only  tend  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  position, 
for  in  these  special  cases  the  cost  of  power  would  be  but  little  over 
half  the  present  cost  of  producing  it  by  means  of  a  central  steam- 
driven  station. 

The  ideal  conditions  for  any  trunk  line  railroad  having  a  traiBc 
heavy  enough  to  warrant  the  investment  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  tracks  to  properly  handle  this  traffic  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
get  the  most  efficient  service  out  of  its  rolling  stock,  would  be 
to  have  four  or  more  tracks  between  terminal  pointa,  upon  which, 
in  pairs,  could  be  run  the  different  classes  of  service  at  uniform 
rates  of  speed.  Thus,  if  six  tracks  were  used,  the  through  line, 
passi'Dger,  and  express  service  would  be  run  on  one  pair  of  tracks ; 
the  local  passenger,  local  express,  and  local  freight  service  upon 
another  pair  of  tracks;  while  the  through  freight  service  would 
he  run  upon  a  third  pair  of  tracks,  and  all  the  trains  upon  any 
pair  of  tracks  would  run  at  the  same  average  speed  and  stop 
practically  at  the  same  places. 

If  these  conditions  could  prevail  and  the  traffic  were  sufficient 
to  warrant  this  investment  in  tracks,  such  a  service  could  be 
operated  more  economically  and  more  satisfactorily  electrically 
than  by  steam. 

The  difficulty  is  that  few  roads  in  existence  have  sufficient  traffic 
to  warrant  such  an  investment  in  a  permanent  way,  and  the  result 
is  that  all  of  their  traffic  must  be  handled  over  one  or  two  tracks, 
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thos  neceeeitating  trains  of  all  weights  and  all  speeds  ruiming 
upon  the  same  rails.  This  results  in  a  tendency  to  bunch  the 
cars  into  as  few  trains  as  practicable,  in  order  not  only  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  train  service  to  a  minimuni  but  to  give  the  faab-running 
trains  greater  headway  to  allow  them  to  make  their  time  safely. 
Such  an  arrangemeDt  of  trains  necessitates  the  concentration  of 
large  amounts  of  power  in  single  nnits,  which  ia  leading  away  from 
the  ideal  conditions  for  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  pro- 
pulsion of  trains;  and  it  is  this  element,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  traffic  on  most  roads  is  not  great  enough  to  warrant  the 
investment  necessary  in  electrical  machinery  to  produce  and  trans- 
mit the  power  to  the  distances  necessary  to  keep  a  few  heavy  trains 
in  motion,  that  makes  the  trunk  line  railway  problem  so  difficult. 
as  it  is  more  economical  to  propel  tliese  heavy  trains  by  steam- 
driven  locomotives,  which  are  practically  portable  power-houses;. 

It  being  admitted  that  elci'tricity  becomes  most  economical  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  trains  are  available,  and  that  the  stcunt 
locomotive  is  most  economical  when  the  trains  have  become  few 
and  heavy,  the  problem  then  resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  density 
of  traffic  and  the  question  then  is:  where  is  the  dividing  line? 

It  was  my  intention  to  attempt  such  an  analysis  of  this  subject 
as  to  be  able  to  formulate  some  general  law  which  could  be  readily 
applied  to  any  given  case,  and  thus  enable  one  to  decide  wlicther 
electrical  operation  would  be  more  economical  than  steam  in  any 
concrete  case. 

After  carefully  analyzing  the  subject  I  have  become  convinced 
that  no  general  law  or  formula  can  be  laid  down  which  will  apply 
to  all  cases,  for  the  reason  that  the  elements  entering  into  difEerent 
cases  vary  so  greatly  that  any  formula  would  contain  too  many 
variables,  dependent  upon  local  conditions,  to  admit  of  a  general 
application. 

I  shall,  therefore,  only  att«npt  to  point  out  a  way  in  which 
the  dividing  line  between  steam  and  electricity  can  be  determined 
after  the  elements  of  each  c^se  are  known. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  with  steam  locomotive  opcnition' 
the  Jixed  charges,  and  cost  of  fuel  and  engine  labor  increase  almost 
directly  proportional  as  the  train  miles  increase,  for  in  this  case 
an  additional  locomotive  means  simply  a  given  amount  of  increaseil 
investment,  a  given  amount  of  increased  fuel  and  labor,  and  this 
total  investment  is  least  when  the  number  of  locomotives  is  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  electricity  it  is  necessary  to  invest  at 
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onoe  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  the  power  houses  and  trans- 
mission systems,  which  amount  must  be  great  enough  to  provide 
for  handling  the  maximum  number  of  trains  required  upon  the 
line,  and  unless  this  number  of  trains  is  great  enough  so  that 
the  economy  effected  in  the  different  method  of  producing  and 
applying  the  power  is  sufBcient  to  offset  the  increased  fixed  charges, 
due  to  the  additional  invested  capital,  it  will  not  pay  to  equip 
and  operate  electrically. 

Any  problem,  therefore,  must  be  analyzed  for  the  relative  cost 
iu  operation.  In  case  this  does  not  show  a  saving  the  advisability 
of  equipping  electrically  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  probable 
increased  traffic  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  and  operation 
of  electrically  propelled  trains. 

That  electricity  will  be  generally  used  on  our  main  railway 
tcnninals,  and  ultimately  on  our  main  through  lines  for  passengar 
and  freight  service,  I  am  convinced,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
it  will  always  be  adopted  on  the  grounds  of  economy  in  operation; 
neither  do  I  anticipate  that  it  will  come  rapidly  or  through  the 
voluntary  acts  of  the  owners  of  steam  railroads,  except  in  special 
instances. 

At  first  the  terminals  will  be  equipped  for  special  reasons,  due 
cither  to  the  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  terminal  companies 
to  effect  economy  in  operation,  or  to  public  pressure  brought  to 
hoar  upon  the  owners  through  an  increased  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public  for  better  service,  on  the  grounds  that  the  use  of 
the  steam  locomotive  is  objectionable  in  our  great  cities. 

Those  roads  which  run  Oarough  populous  countries  will  eith^ 
build  new  roads,  or  acquire,  for  their  own  protection,  those  electric 
railways  already  built  and  operating  in  competition  with  liiem, 
and  utilize  them  as  feeders  to  their  through  line  steam  trains. 
Thus  the  steam  railroad  companies  will  gradually  become 
interested  in  electric  railways  and  eventually  become  practically 
the  real  owners  of  them.  With  these  roads  operating  as  feeders 
to  the  main  line  system  and  with  the  terminals  thus  equipped 
and  the  public  educated  to  the  advantegea  of  riding  in  electrically 
oquipped  cars,  the  next  step  will  logically  be  the  electrical  equip- 
ment of  the  trank  lines  between  the  cities  already  having  electrical 
tr-rminals. 

Thus  some  favorably  located  trunk  line  having  a  sufficient 
density  of  population  will  feel  warranted  in  equipping  electrically, 
and  when  this  is  once  done  the  other  roads  running  between  the 
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same  competing  points  must,  sooner  or  later,  follow  in  order  to 
liold  their  paaaenger  traffic. 

This  may  result  in  temporarily  relegating  some  roads  to  freight 
service,  so  long  as  they  operate  exclusively  by  steam,  hut  wiih  the 
increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  better  and  cleaner 
service  wilt  come  a  eorresponding  increase  in  passenger  revenue 
to  the  roads  equipped  for  handling  it  until  one  road  after  another 
finds  it  advantageous  to  furnish  an  electric  passenger  eervice. 

With  the  terminals  and  main  lines  equipped  dectrically,  and 
the  deeire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  more  prompt  and  effective 
freight  service  resembling  that  which  is  given  by  the  steam  roads 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  due  to  the  great  density  of 
population,  there  will  be  developed  a  great  high-class  freight  serv- 
ice conducted  in  light,  swiftly  moving  electric  trains  which  con 
be  quickly  divided  and  distributed  over  the  surface  tracks  of  our 
smaller  cities,  or  through  underground  systems  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  being  built  in  Chicago.  Such  a  system  would  soon 
prove  indispensable  to  the  public  and  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
the  roads  as  it  is  now  getting  to  be  to  many  suburban  railways. 

This  class  of  freight  service  would  soon  prove  so  large  a  part 
of  the  freight  traffic  of  a  road  that  the  opei-atiuii  of  the  through 
freight  traffic  by  steam  locomotives,  though  at  present  cheaper, 
would  in  time,  as  the  cost  of  coal  increases,  grow  less,  until  tJiose 
roads  operating  an  electric  passenger  service  would  ultimately  usic 
electricity  exclusively. 

It  has  not  seemed  advisable  to  me  in  an  address  of  tiiis  char- 
ncter  to  attempt  to  furnish  detailed  figures  to  support  my  theories 
for  the  subject  is  of  such  general  interest  that  many  able  rai»n 
are  presenting  papers  upon  it  at  the  International  Electrical  Con- 
gress now  in  session  here,  in  which  papers  will  be  found  informa- 
tion of  much  value  to  those  interested,  and  from  which  I  believe 
the  correctness  of  some  of  my  assumptions  can  be  proved. 

The  principal  problem  before  the  electric  railway  engineer  to-day 
is  how  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  tie  high-pressure  trans- 
mission, and  high-tension  working  conductor  and  maintain  safety 
of  operation. 

Experiments  conducted  during  the  past  year  by  engineers  in 
this  country  and  abroad  have  made  this  problem  simpler  than  it 
sLvmed  before  and  to-day  we  seem  reasonably  c^tam  of  the 
solution. 
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Until  recently  the  cost  of  electrically  equipping  a  trunk  line 
under  the  standard  dirtjct-current,  ratary-converter  Hystem,  lias 
been  Buch  as  to  practically  prohibit  itd  adoption,  but  rectnt  devel- 
opments in  the  Bingle-phase  alternating-current  motor  field  have 
made  it  possible  to  eliminate  a  large  part  of  the  investment  here- 
tofore necessary  and  the  prospects  for  the  application  of  electricity 
to  lung-dislaDce  running  are  better  than  ever  before. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  rotary  converter,  vhich  was  the 
means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  long-distance  roads,  was  introduced 
in  1898,  and  that  within  the  six  years  from  the  time  of  its  ado[)- 
tion  through  the  development  of  the  single-phase  motor  it  has 
been  practically  rendered  obeolele  for  heavy  railroad  work,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  dividing  line  between  the  steam  locomotive  and 
tie  electrically  propelled  train  has  mo\ed  several  points  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  due  to  the  reduction  which  can  now  be  made  in  first 
cost  and  the  saving  in  operating  expenses. 

With  the  single-phase  motor  and  the  steam-turbine  a  reality, 
the  transmission  problem  almost  solved,  and  with  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  internal  combustion  engine  now  taking  place,  are 
we,  as  engineers,  not  warranted  in  believing  that  we  can  so  com- 
bine them  into  a  system  which  will  ultimately  supplant  tlie  steam 
locomotive  in  trunk  line,  passenger  and  freight  service? 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  all  roads  will  soon  adopt  electricity, 
for  the  steam  locomotive  will  hold  its  field  in  this  country  for 
many  years  to  come,  but  I  do  expect,  judging  somewhat  from 
"positive  knowledge,"  a  remarkable  development  to  soon  begin 
in  the  electrical  equipment  of  favorably  located  steam  roads. 

From  Richmond,  where  the  first  commercial  electric  road  was 
built,  to  the  present  is  but  17  years,  yet  within  that  time  the  horse 
has  been  relegated  to  the  past  as  a  serious  factor  in  frantiportation, 
the  cable  has  served  its  usefulness  and  awaits  its  end,  and  tlie 
suburban  railway  has  been  developed  and  is  now  rapidly  encroach- 
ing upon  the  field  of  the  steam  railroad. 

With  the  terminals  of  the  two  greatest  roads  in  the  United 
States  now  being  equipped  electrically  and  with  an  investment 
of  something  more  than  $4,000,01)0,000  in  electrical  industriofl 
made  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  reason  to  feel  satiafitHj 
with  the  past. 

With  several  of  the  leading  roads  in  this  country,  of  England, 
of  Sweden,  of  Switzerland,  of  Italy,  and  Australia  elcetricnlly 
equipping  branch  lines  and  seriously  considering  changing  large 
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portions  of  their  present  syst^na  from  steam  to  electrieity,  we,  as 
personal  factors  in  this  great  jndustnal  advdQC<imeDt,  ha?e  every 
reason  to  be  hopeful  for  the  futnie. 

Disctrssios. 

PBBSIDEnT  Robert  Eatx  Gbat  :  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  pcrfpctlj 
in  order  under  the  American  procedure  or  not,  but  our  habit  on  the  other 
side,  when  we  receive  an  address  from  our  President,  is  to  tender  him  our 
thanks.  As  Presidoit  Arnold  has  said,  during  the  Paris  Exposition  we  had 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Institutions,  and  I  am  very  glad  Indeed  to  say 
that  we  hare  in  this  hall  to-day  the  two  gentlemen  who  presided  on  that 
occasion,  namely,  Mr.  Carl  Hering  and  Professor  Perry. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  even  have  wished  to  criticise,  in  nny 
way,  the  address  which  has  been  so  ably  given  by  your  President,  because 
if  any  man,  either  im  this  side  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  pre- 
eminent in  connection  with  the  subject  lie  has  treated,  T  think  it  is  Presidmt 
Arnold.  His  name  is  exceedingly  welt  known  to  us  on  the  other  side,  and 
I  think  I  am  not  giving  away  any  secret  in  telling  yon  that  the  evidence 
of  his  work  which  he  has  been  tendering  to  us  has  received  a  very  warm 
reception  there,  and  the  evidence  is  considered  to  be  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  in  relation  to  the  matters  with  which  it  deals.  I  therefore  wish, 
in  the  name  of  the  Institution  of  Blectrical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  to 
tender  to  my  eolleag^ue.  President  Arnold,  our  very  sincere  thanks  for  his 
exceedingly  able  address ;  and,  with  your  permission,  T  will  ask  the  senior 
Past-president  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain 
to  second  the  motion — Colonel  Crompton. 

CoLOim.  R.  E.  B.  Csouptoh:  It  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure  that 
I  rise  to  second  the  motion  of  President  Gray,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  as  well  as  our  own  Institution  of 
England,  be  given  to  President  Arnold  for  his  address,  which  I  personally 
feel  is  worthy  of  this  great  occasion — the  meeting  of  the  two  Institutions. 

Presidkht  Ob&y:  I  presume  it  is  Unnecessary  to  put  this  motion  to  tba 
meeting,  and  I  shall  put  it  by  acclamatiou  if  it  meets  your  approval. 

FBESniEiiT  Bion  J.  Arnou);  I  assure  you  that  your  expression  of  ap- 
proval is  very  much  appreciated  indeed. 

We  have  for  our  discussion  this  morning  a  subject  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  treated  in  my  address;  in  fact  the  address  was  written  as  a  sort  of 
introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  entitled  "  Different  Methods 
and  Systems  of  Using  Alternating'  Current  in  Electric  Railway  Motors," 
This  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  engineers  interested  in  electric 
railways  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  During  the  past  two  years  it  has 
received  very  energetic  attention  on  the  part  of  leading  engineers  of  Europe 
and  this  country,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  far  greater  importance  as  we 
get  more  thoroughly  into  heavy  railway  work.  Since  I  have  talked  to  you 
quite  a  while,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my  name  appears  first  on  the 
program  to  discuss  the  question,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  open  the 
discussion  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  in  this  country, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living  authorities  in  electrical  matters. 
1  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.   C.   P.  Steinmetz,  of  the  General 
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Elutrie  Co.  uid  Pa«t- president  of  the  Amerlean  Inatftute  ot  Electrio) 
Engineers. 

Db.  C.  p.  SmNUETZ:  The  problem  which  ne  have  before  tis  here  for 
discusaion — the  problem  of  the  direct  application  of  alternating  currents  to 
electrio  railways — is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  has  become  of  primary  importance 
and  interest  in  the  last  few  years.  The  early  pioneers  in  electric  mil 
roading,  10  or  15  years  ago,  started  the  development  of  the  alternating- 
current  railway  motor,  and  prominently  among  them  I  may  mention  Mr. 
R.  Eickemeyer  and  Mr,  VanJepoele,  who  designed  alternating  motors  tor 
railway  purposes  and  investigated  their  characteristics.  However,  very 
little  progress  was  made  in  this  Seld  for  many  years,  for  a  number  of 
reasons;  one  being  that  in  those  early  days  frequencies  of  125  to  130  cycles 
were  customaiy,  far  higher  than  we  are  using  now  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem  were  thereby  increased  so  formidably  that  advance  was  neces- 
•arily  very  slow.  In  addition  the  very  rapid  development  of  the  direct- 
current  railway  motor  fully  occupied  the  attention  of  all  electrical 
engineers,  and  therefore  the  less  urgent  field  of  the  alternating- current  motor 
was  necessarily  somewhat  sidetracked.  Then  the  alternating-current  poly- 
phase induction  motor  came  into  the  foreground,  showed  its  superiority 
over  other  types  ot  motors  for  stationai;  work,  and  impressed  the  engineers 
to  such  an  extent  that  for  a  long  time  it  overshadowed  the  work  done  by 
the  early  investigators  on  the  variable-speed  alternating-current  motor,  that 
is,  on  motors  with  series  characteristic.  Attempts  then  were  made  to  intro- 
duce this  very  successful  polyphase  induction  motor  into  electric  railway 
work,  attempts  which  have  not  been  successful  to  any  great  extent.  In  the 
meantime,  in  the  United  States  the  synchronous  converter  was  developed 
and  became  a  standard  piece  of  apparatus  familiar  to  everybody — standard 
as  much  as  the  direct-current  generator  and  the  alternating-current 
generator,  and  experience  with  such  synufaronous  converters  shows  that  for 
electrio  railway  work,  for  the  violently  fluctuating  loads  on  the  railway 
■ystem,  the  synchronous  convert«r  is  superior  even  to  the  direct-current 
gmerator:  the  absence  of  armature  reaction,  the  phase  control  of  pressure 
feasible  in  the  converter,  and  corresponding  close  pressure  regulation  makes 
it  specially  able  to  withstand  and  take  care  of  very  violent  Quetuations  of 
load  and  to  carry  overloads  which  no  direct- current  generator  can  carry, 
^is  apparatus  became  standard,  and  with  its  introduction  the  field  of  the 
direct- current  railway  motor — the  diafanees  which  could  be  covered 
l^  the  direct- current  railway — was  extended  practically  without  limit,  and 
a  field  opened  which  has  been  exploited  in  the  last  years,  which  was  the 
Beld  dreamed  of  by  the  early  pioneers;  the  dilllculties,  however,  being  over- 
come, not  by  the  development  of  the  alternating- current  motor,  but  by  the 
development  of  methods  of  transmitting  alternating  currents  and  transform- 
ing them  into  direct  currents  along  the  routes,  in  synchronous  converter  sub- 
itsUouB. 

Now,  however,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  with  the  still  further  development 
rf  the  electric  railway  we  have  approached  and  in  many  instances  reached. 
the  limits  of  applicability  of  this  synchronous  converter.  The  synchronous 
eonverter  is  a  piece  of  machinery  which  re<|uirea  sub-stations,  requires  some 
attendance,  and  as  a  necessary  result  has  a  high  economical  eflieiency  only 
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nhere  the  traffic  ia  sufHciently  condensed  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of 
Hub-BtHtioas  within  relatively  short  distances  from  each  other.  Where  the 
number  ol  traina  Is  lew  or  the  power  per  train  greater  than  can  be  supplied 
at  500  Tolts  from  sub-Btatioiu,  without  excessive  expenditure  in  line  con- 
ductors, and  too  excessive  fluetustions  of  load,  pressures  are  required  higher 
than  can  be  utilized  efficientlj  in  direct-currpnt  motors,  and  there  we  strike 
the  limit  of  the  synchronoua  converter,  and  the  alternatin)j-curr«it  motor 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  the  alternating- current  motor  will  make 
very  aerious  inroads  in  the  field  now  occupied  by  the  direct-current  railway 
motor.  I  do  not  believe  that  direct- current  railway  systems  will  be  changed 
into  alternating-current  railway  syatema ;  but  what  1  expect  of  the  alter- 
nating-current railway  motor  is  tliat  it  will  find  a  field  of  its  own,  a  new 
field;  just  as  when  the  alternating- current  method  of  distribution  was 
developed  in  this  country,  it  did  not  displace  the  direct -current  method  of 
distribution  which  occupied  the  centers  of  our  large  cities,  but  it  found  a 
field  of  its  own,  a  field  which  has  gradually  developed  so  as  to  be  equal  in 
importance  if  not  superior  to  the  field  occupied  by  the  direct  current. 
Hence,  to  conclude  these  remarks,  what  I  expect  of  the  alternating-current 
railway  motor  is  that  it  will  find  and  develop  a  field  of  its  own,  that  field 
which  the  direct-current  railway  motor  cannot  reach — suburban  and  inter- 
urban  service,  long-distance  service,  secondary  railway  service. 

When  considering  the  technical  aspect  of  the  subject  before  us  for  dis- 
cussion to-day,  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  direct-  and 
alternating-current  railway  motors,  we  have  to  consider,  first,  the  character 
of  the  problem  we  have  to  meet  in  electric  propnlsioui  secondly,  the 
characUr  of  the  apparatus  which  we  have  available  to  solve  these  problems; 
thirdly,  the  additional  feature  imposed  upon  the  problem,  or  vonditiona 
more  or  lesa  outside  of  the  problem,  as,  for  instance,  the  condition  of  the 
electrical  industry  at  present,  the  existing  investment  in  direct-current  and 
in  steam  railroads,  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  dis- 
cussing any  new  system  of  railway  propulsion. 

Hoarding  the  characteristics  of  the  different  types  of  motors — the  direct- 
current  series  motor  now  in  universal  use  for  railroad  work,  the  polyphase 
induction  motor  proposed,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  tried  in  recent  years 
for  railway  work,  a  motor  eminently  successful  in  stationary  work — and 
the  alternating-current  single-phase  railway  motor  witli  commutator,  I  have 
in  a  paper  before  the  International  Electrical  Congress  given  the  results  of  a 
theoretical  investigation  and  discu^iion  of  theee  different  motors  and  shown 
the  speed-torque  curves,  or  characteristic  curves  of  these  motors  in  relation 
to  each  other.  In  Fig.  I  is  given  a  comparison  of  the  typical  speed-torque 
curves  of  the  different  types  of  motors. 

In  general,  the  characteristic  of  the  polyphase  induction  motor  is  essen- 
tially that  of  a  constant-speed  motor,  with  shunt-motor  characteristics; 
lliat  is,  it  can  efiiciently  operate  over  a  certain  limited  range  of  speed  only, 
cannot  exceed  the  synchronous  speed,  and  when  operating  below  its  normal 
speed,  it  operates  less  efliciently;  that  is,  when  operating  at  a  lower  speed 
than  normal,  or  approximately  synchronous  as  can  be  done  by  a  rheostat  in 
l!ip  secondary  circuit,  the  polyphase  induction  motor  merely  wastes  that 
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■part  of  the  power  oorrespondinjf  to  th*  dJITerenm  between  its  actual  ipc«d 
and  eynehronoua  speed.  Or,  in  other  words,  at  low  fipeed  the  induction 
motor  conBumes  the  lame  power  which  it  conBumes  with  the  same  torque  at 
full  speed,  though  its  power  output  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  speed, 
«iid  it8  efGeien^  correspondingly. 
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In  the  direct-current  series  motor  the  torque  developed  by  the  motor  de- 
rrpnnes  with  increase  of  speed,  and  inver»vly  with  increasing  load  the  speed 
of  the  motor  decreases.     The  maximum  torque  of  such  a  motor  occurs  in 
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atarting.  All  rariable-Bpeed  commutfttor  motorB.  altematiiig  and  direct, 
more  or  lesa  diSer  from  each  other  in  the  raU  at  which  the  torqu?  vnrica 
with  the  speed,  knd  that  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  requirements  of 
electric  propulsion- 
Important  classes  of  vork  to  which  an  electric  motor  may  be  put  in  toco- 
motion  are;  first,  city  railway  or  tram  car  work;  secondly,  rapid  trsnsit 
serrlce  u  on  elevated  and  underground  roads  i  thirdly,  suburban  aod  inler- 
urbau  service;  fourthly,  trunk  line  puaenger  service;  fifthly,  long  distance 
freight  service,  and  sixthly,  elevator  service. 

Kow,  discussing  these  briefly  in  succession.  The  city  tnim  car  service  is 
characterized  by  ita  frequoit  stops  of  irr^ular  duratJoa,  at  irregiilar 
intervals.  To  maintain  good  average  speed  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
motor  should  get  under  way  after  the  stop  >s  rapidly  as  possible ;  that  is, 
have  a  very  high  starting  torque  and  oocelerating  torque,  and  carry  this 
high  torque  up  to  a  considerable  speed.  Beyond  this  speed,  then,  the  torque 
of  the  motor  should  decrease  fairly  rapidly  down  to  the  torque  required 
to  run  on  a  level  track,  which  we  may  assume  roughly  to  be  at  twice  the 
speed  to  which  the  high  torque  of  acceleration  should  be  maintained.  In 
addition  thereto,  it  is  necessary  that  the  motor  should  accelerate  efficiently 
and  that  it  should  be  able  to  operate  efficiently  at  low  speeds  in  those  city 
districts  where  the  general  traffic  is  dense  and  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
run  at  high  speeds.  The  characteristics  of  this  type  of  motor  are  pre- 
eminently given  by  the  direct- current  seriea  motor.  If  we  Bsaume  the  torque 
requised  to  run  on  a  level  track  as  I,  probably  the  starting  or  accelerating 
torque  may  be  something  like  six  times  as  high.  At  that  torque  we  start 
and  run  up  to  considerable  speed,  and  then  strike  what  is  called  the  motor 
curve  and  after  cutting  out  all  regulating  devices,  accelerate  nith  decreas- 
ing velocity  up  to  the  free-running  speed.  Buch  a  curve,  that  of  a  typiral 
direct -current  railway  motor,  is  given  in  Fig.  1,  marked  "  direct  current 
parallel  "  and  "  direct -current  series."  The  induction  motor,  althougli  it 
may  accelerate  with  a  high  torque,  at  the  end  ot  acceleration,  the  speed  is 
limited.  It  accelerates  up  to  or  near  synchronous  speed,  and  there  the 
torque  falls  off  to  zero;  and  hence  that  part  of  the  torque  curve  which  is  so 
essential  to  city  tramway  work,  the  curve  of  running  with  decreasing  torque, 
from  the  limit  of  acceleration  to  the  free-running  speed,  does  not  exist  in 
the  induction  motor.  We  can  indeed  reach  the  free-running  speed  of  a 
direct-current  motor  with  a  polyphase  induction  motor  by  gearing  it  to 
twice  the  speed,  making  synchronism  the  free-running  speed,  but  this  means 
that  the  available  torque  of  acceleration,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  getting 
under  way,  U  reduced  by  one-half,  or,  if  we  make  it  the  same,  the  motor 
capacity  is  twice  as  great,  requiring  a  motor  twice  as  large.  Considering 
that  in  this  service  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  running  time  is  occupied 
-running  on  approximately  level  track  with  torque  very  small  compared  with 
the  accelerating  torque,  we  see  that  the  highest  possible  efficiency  of  the 
motor  at  light  load  is  essential.  Here,  however,  is  the  place  where  the  induc- 
tion motor  falls  down.  A  polyphase  induction  motor  running  at,  say,  on<>- 
tenth  of  its  maximum  output  runs  very  uneconomically  and  with  very  poor 
power-factor.  So  in  the  polyphase  induction  motor,  when  used  for  railway 
service,  you  cannot  combine  vetj  high  acceleration  with  high  efficiency  in 
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free  running,  and  with  the  ability  of  running  efficiently  at  low  Bpeeda,  m 
you  can  in  the  direct-current  Heriea  motor  with  seriea-pBrBllel  controL 
Therefore,  the  induction  motor  ia  not  euitable  to  the  class  of  work  which  we 
call  city  BCrrice  or  tram-car  work. 

The  alternating- current  commutator  motor  of  which  two  sets  of  curVM 
are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  marked  "  alternating-current  parallel  "  and  "  alter- 
nating-current series  "  has  characteristics  very  closely  similar  to  the  direct- 
current  railway  motor,  except  that  possibly  the  variation  of  torque  with 
the  speed  in  less.  That  means,  with  the  same  decrease  of  speed  the  torquo 
does  not  increase  at  tlie  same  rate  as  with  the  direct-current  motor;  if  we 
Bsaume  again  the  same  free-running  tor<;tie  as  1,  and  the  torque  of  accelera- 
tion six  times  the  free-running  torque,  the  direct- current  eeries  motor  will 
carry  the  acceleration  torque  up  to  half  speed ;  the  alternating-current  motor 
not  quite  aa  high.  This  menna  with  the  same  maximum  acceleration  yon 
will  strike  the  motor  curve  at  a  lower  speed,  accelerating  on  the  motor 
curve,  you  get  under  way,  tlien,  .'ilightly  sinner,  or  to  get  the  same  average 
acceleration  you  have  to  start  witli  a  higher  maximum  acceleration.  Now, 
this  is  nn  advantage  in  some  cases  in  so  far  as  you  run  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  and  over  a  wider  range  of  speed  on  the  motor  curve,  that  is  without 
controlling  devices,  hence  in  the  moat  efficient  manner  pwieible,  and  thereby 
make  up  to  a  considerable  extent  for  that  power  which  the  alternating- 
current  motor  inlierently  loses  by  its  slightly  lower  eBlciency  due  to  the 
alternating  character  of  the  magnetic  Beld,  and  the  losses  by  ma^etic 
hysteresis  in  the  motor  field  :t  the  alternating-current  motor  which  do  not 
exist  in  tlie  direct-current  motor.  Tliis  difTerence  in  the  speed-torque  curve 
of  the  alternating- current  series  motor,  compared  with  the  direct- cur  rent 
series  motor,  is  due  to  the  lower  magnetic  density  used  in  the  alternating- 
motor  firid,  and,  at  low  speeds,  also  to  the  e.m.f.  of  Bel f -induction.  The  first 
pbenoiiiFnon,  therefore,  also  occurs  in  nn  unsaturated  direct-current  series 
motor  (  Fig.  1 ) ,  and  such  a  direct-current  series  motor  therefore  has  at  high 
and  medium  speeds  the  same  characteristics  as  the  alternating-current 
motor.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  alternating-current  motors  can  be 
designeil  to  give  very  closely  the  hnme  cliarncteristics  as  the  standard  direct- 
current  serica  motor.  However,  the  motor  as  it  is  before  us  at  present 
reaches  the  motor  curve  at  a  lower  speed,  therefore  with  the  same  maximum 
Bccelcrntion.  pves  a  lower  average  acceleration  up  to  full  speed,  or  with  the 
Hime  average  acceleration  requires  slightly  higher  maximum  acceleration. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  class  of  service,  rapid  transit  service,  here  the 
problem  and  the  conditions  of  operation  are  almost  identically  the  same  as 
in  city  service,  except  that  the  units  are  larger,  the  speeds  are  higher,  the 
stops  not  as  frequent,  absolutely,  but  about  Just  as  frequent  relatively  in 
comparison  to  the  maximum  speed  of  the  motor,  so  that  we  can  directly 
apply  our  considerations  to  rapid  transit  service — regarding  a  comparison  of 
polyphase  induction  motors  ot  alternating- cur  rent  commutator  motors,  and 
of  direct -current  motors. 

In  interurban  and  suburban  work,  that  is,  in  railroads  running  out  from 
the  cities  far  across  the  country  into  the  suburbs  or  into  other  cities,  we  have 
a  much  lesser  frequency  of  stops.  That  means  that  rapidity  of  acceleration 
is  of  lesser  importance,  and  we  can  well  get  along  with  a  lesser  average 
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torque  of  uMaleratian,  but  we  must  have  the  same  surplus  torque  aa  on  dtf 
aeiriee  work,  or  rather  a  greater  surplus  torque,  because,  while  in  eity 
Kirice  and  in  rapid  transit  servioe,  where  the  distances  are  relatiTelf  short, 
we  can  count  on  maintaining  fairly  coDstant  pressure  in  the  supply  system, 
we  cannot  to  the  same  extent  count  on  this  in  interurban  and  suburbaii 
service  where  we  are  far  away  across  the  coimtry,  except  by  investing  much 
greater  sums  in  line  condactors  and  feeders  than  is  commonly  ectniomically 
desirable  or  feasible.  Hence,  in  this  service  the  motor  should  have  a 
greater  surplus  torque  than  in  city  service,  bo  as  to  get  a  sufficient  margin 
to  start  the  train  or  the  car  under  the  most  severe  conditions  on  an  up- 
grade or  BJi  overload,  even  il  the  pressure  in  the  system  is  low.  The  motor 
which  is  most  sensitive  to  pressure  variation  is  the  polyphase  induction 
motor.  The  maximum  torque  which  this  motor  can  give  necessarily  cannot 
very  much  exoeed  the  acceleration  torque  without  badly  spoiling  the 
characteristios  of  the  motor  either  electrically  or  mechanically;  but  the 
wayimun  torque  varies  with  the  square  of  the  pressure  and  hence  rapidly 
decreases  if  the  pressure  of  the  system  is  low.  In  the  motors  with  series 
oharaeteristics,  however,  like  the  single-phase  commutator  motor,  the  direct- 
current  aeries  motor,  the  torque  does  not  depend  on  the  pressure,  or  rather, 
while  the  maximum  torque  so  depends,  the  theoretical  maximum  torque 
which  you  get  from  the  motor  when  standing  still  is  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
torqne  of  self-destruction,  or  rather  of  slipping  the  car  wheels,  that  it  is 
.  not  reached,  and  the  effect  of  variation  in  the  supply  pressure  is  merely  a 
variation  in  the  motor  speed.  That  is,  if  the  pressure  is  low  in  the  system, 
the  direct-current  motor  and  the  alternating-current  commutator  motor 
run  at  lower  speeds,  but  still  are  aUe  to  give  the  same  torque,  while  the 
polyphase  induction  motor  runs  at  the  same  speed,  but  is  not  able  to  give 
the  same  margin  of  torque,  and  at  a  certain  load  falls  down  or  docs  not 
•tart.  That  means  that  in  designing  a  system  of  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution for  alternating-current  commutator  motors  or  direct-current 
motors  we  are  permitted  to  design  the  system  for  the  average  drop  of  pres- 
sure in  the  system  while  in  designing  it  for  induction  motor  service,  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  maximum  drop  of  pressure  in  the- 
system  which  is  very  much  greater  that  the  average. 

For  interurban  and  suburban  service  we  require  an  -excess  overload  ii^ 
torque,  but  do  not  require  an  acceleration  up  to  high  speed.  The  alter- 
nating-current commutator  motor  appears  to  be  preeminently  satisfactory 
in  this  work,  and  there  is  where  I  believe  it  will  be  used  extensively,  and 
where  tbe  advantage  of  a  high-preasure  trolley  and  of  the  absence  of  sub- 
stations is  specially  important. 

In  trunk  line  passenger  service  the  rats  of  acceleration  as  given  at  present 
by  the  steam  locomotive  is  very  much  leas  than  every-day  practice  in  electric 
railway  service.  So  here  we  do  not  need  this  excess  acceleration  torque 
sustained  up  to  high  speeds.  Here,  again,  we  find  a  fleld  where  we  may 
apply  the  alteratting- current  commutator  motors.  The  polyphase  induction 
motors  could  be  used  it  the  question  of  pressure  supply  did  not  oome  in,  as- 
I  discussed  above,  and  if  furthermore  the  limit  in  apeed  of  the  induction 
motor  was  not  so  objectionable  in  passenger  trunk  serWee,  where,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  we  desire  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  ttia  trade  by  nmning  at. 
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tha  higheit  Bftfe  epeeda  wherever  the  tr>ek  £a  leral.  TMa  the  Indoetion 
motor  with  Its  limited  ipeed  oaaaot  do. 

In  tnmk  line  freight  aerrice,  the  Batne  eaiuidentioiiB  come  is,  except 
there  the  speeds  ore  relfttiTeljr  low,  the  train  weights  great;  &Dd  it  ii  more 
th«n  uiTwhere  essential  to  have  a  very  large  sarplus  torque  available  to 
get  under  ynj  or  to  hold  the  train  on  a  grade.  Yoa  must,  therefore,  in 
this  cUsa  of  Berriee,  just  as  in  suburban  and  interurban  service,  have  a 
motor  running  efficiently  at  light  load,  but  being  able  to  give  very  high 
torque,  although  it  does  not  need  to  cairy  thia  torque  up  to  high  speeds. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  desirable  in  freight  service  that  the  motor  should 
sustain  a.  high  torque  up  to  high  speeds,  because  that  vould  mean  the  con- 
Bomption  of  veiy  large  power.  In  freight  service  the  highest  possible 
economy  is  especially  necessary,  and  the  highest  poaaible  econon^  means 
the  least  fluctuations  of  power  consumption;  that  means  on  up-grades  you 
wY>u]d  desire  to  go  slowly  and  reduce  the  power  consumption  and  get  the 
high  speeds  on  the  level  track. 

In  mountain  railways  and  such  classes  of  work,  the  running  torque  is  of 
the  same  magnitude  as  the  starting  torque,  and  so  the  load  on  the  motor 
is  more  nearly  constant  than  in  any  other  class  of  railway  work,  and  on 
the  down-grade  the  motor  is  preferably  used  for  braking,  by  returning  power 
into  the  line.  Here  then  the  polyphase  induction  motor  appears  well  suited, 
and  is  indeed  being  used  successfully.  Such  service,  however,  is  in  its 
character  more  nearly  akin  to  elevator  service  than  to  railway  service. 

In  the  discussion  so  far  I  have  considered  the  requirements  of  the  different 
classes  of  railway  service,  irrespective  of  extraneous  conditions.  When  con- 
sidering the  alternating-current  motor  and  the  direct-currmt  motor,  we 
have  to  take  in  view  what  exists  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  There  eziste  the  enormous  network  of  steam  railroad  and  of  direct- 
current  electric  railways.  The  steam  locomotive  is  a  unit  of  very  hig^ 
efficiency,  but  a  very  large  unit  It  therefore  for  efficient  operation  requires 
the  massing  of  traffic  in  heavy  trains,  and  results  in  less  frequent  but  large 
trains.  This  has  practically  rearranged  and  reorganized  the  whole  system 
o(  locomotion  by  collecting  it  into  a  small  number  of  very  large  units.  That 
is  not  the  most  ^cient  manner  of  operating  electrically  propelled  vehicles, 
but  rather  the  contrary.  Furthermore,  you  have  to  consider  that  every 
city  and  almost  every  village  has  a  direct-current  railway  system.  Now, 
the  main  and  most  important  features  \ij  which  the  electric  railway  motor 
and  electric  propulsion  has  gained  and  la  gaining  rapidly  In  competition 
with  the  steam  locomotive,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  frequency  of  headway 
and  the  absence  of  passenger  stations,  not  the  speed,  which  frequently  in 
flectric  lines  is  lower  tlutn  that  on  steam  railroads  paralleled  by  them.  The 
electric  railway  picks  up  its  passengers  anywhere  in  the  city  and  deposits 
them  anywhere  and  it  doea  not  require  them  to  consult  time  tables,  but 
runs  its  can  so  frequently  that  the  passenger  can  always  find  a  car  within 
a  few  minutes  at  any  point;  on  the  other  hand,  the  steam  locomotive  re- 
quires you  to  consult  a  time  table  and  go  to  a  depot.  As  soon  as  the 
electric  railway  gives  up  this  advantage  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  I 
believe  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  electric  railway  over  the  steam 
railroad  will  be  lost,  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  feature  which  baa  to  ba  kept 
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in  TJciT.  It  meaiiH  that  wbatever  type  of  motor  may  be  Adopted  In  int«r- 
urban  or  euburbEin  service,  etc.,  it  must  be  able  to  carry  the  pouengen 
through  the  eitiea  over  existing  railways. 

The  cxiatiog  railways  are  direct-current  railways,  and  I  believe  will 
remain  m>.  That  means  that  the  long-distance  motor,  at  least  the  sub- 
urban and  interurban  motor,  must  be  able  to  run  over  the  direct-current 
Bvstem.  Hence,  it  must  be  a  type  of  motor  equally  applicable  and  capably 
of  operation  on  a  high-pressure  alternating- current  or  on  the  500  volt  direct- 
current  system. 

Taking  this  (or  granted  the  methods  o(  control  must  also  be  as  simple  •■ 
possible;  that  is,  the  same  control  for  alternating  as  for  direct  current. 
Even  if  the  motor  could  be  used  on  direct  current  and  alternating  current, 
if  we  would  have  to  carry  a  double  system  of  control,  one  for  city  service 
and  direct  current,  the  other  for  long-distance  service  and  alternating  cur- 
rent, this  would  be  a  very  serious  handicap.  It  means  that  really  to  solve 
the  problem  before  ua,  of  extending  the  electric  railway  into  interurban 
and  suburban  service,  and  into  the  Seld  now  occupied  l^  the  steam  railroad 
systems,  and  into  new  fields  not  yet  developed,  to  a  large  extent  not  even 
dreamed  of,  that  we  must  have  a  motor  which  with  the  same  controlling 
appliances  and  the  same  characteristics,  can  run  either  on  the  high-preasurv 
alternating  circuits  or  on  the  existing  direct-current  circuits. 

Furthermore,  the  enormous  investment  in  electric  railway  systems 
existing  at  present  has  all  been  made,  in  the  lai^  systems,  on  25-cyele, 
three-phase  apparatus.  Thot  means  that  we  shall  have  to  continue  to 
operate  at  25  cycles.  It  may  be  preferable,  possibly,  to  run  at  lower  fre- 
quencies, or  it  may  be  preferable  to  run  at  higher  frequency  in  this  instance 
or  that  instance,  but  regardless  of  whether  it  is  preferable  or  not,  if  it  can 
he  done  on  25  cycles,  it  will  have  to  be  done  on  25  cycles,  and  if  another 
frequency  had  to  be  used,  it  would  be  a  very  severe  handicap  to  the  new 
system.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  2R  cycles  is  the 
frequency  best  suited  to  the  alternating- current  single-phase  railway  motor. 

Pkesii>k,vt  Gbat:  Dr.  titcinmetz'  remarks  have  been  so  clearly  stated 
and  so  closely  reasoned  out  that  they  do  not  give  us  much  chance  for  dis- 
cussion, but  I  am  glad  to  refer  to  my  Knglish  colleague.  Professor  John 
Perry,  upon  whom  I  call  to  take  part  in  this  discussion. 

Pbofehsob  Jony  Peobt;  I  have  to  confess  that  1  am  not  prepared  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  We  have  had  the  address  of  President  Arnold 
and  this  excellent  addres.s  of  Professor  Steinmetz,  and  two  such  addresses  in 
one  morning  I  think  we  have  never  had  before.  Clearly,  they  are  men  who 
have  thoroughly  studied  the  subject,  and  in  view  of  what  they  have  said,  I 
think  what  it  comes  to  is  this — that  everything  seems  to  depend  to  a  very  great 
extent  as  to  what  is  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  electrification  of  steam 
railroads  in  the  next  ten  yenrs,  on  the  success  of  the  singlC'phase  alternating- 
current  motor.  1  knew  of  the  progress  that  bad  been  made  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  the  VVcstinghouse  Company,  I  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  it  before  leaving  the  other  side,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  I 
promised  myself  to  learn  something  about  during  my  visit  here.  1  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  getting  accurate  knowledge  on 
the  subject.    I  have  been  on  a  tram-car  at  Schenectady,  the  motor  of  whidi. 
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I  was  informed,  vu  dri-ren  b^  direct  current  and  tbe  ear  rein  well;  and 
then  I  would  get  on  another  oar,  and  I  wba  toM  that  the  motor  waa  driven 
l^  alternating  current,  and  it  seemed  to  run  just  aa  well,  bo  that  I  was 
not  able  to  acquire  any  Imowledge.  I  had  no  means  of  experimenting  or 
ascertaining  what  the  effleieucf  of  the  Tarious  arrangements  were.  Some 
10  or  IE  years  ago  I  was  tremendouBly  interested  in  the  single-phase  alter- 
nating-current motor,  perhaps  for  a  selfish  interest,  as  I  had  invented  a  sys' 
tern  of  traction  which  required  the  use  of  that  system.  I  suppose  we  are 
all  tremendously  interested  in  this  thing,  and  are  all  anxious  to  learn  what 
we  can  about  the  alternating-current  motor.  I  wanted  to  go  to  tbe  secUon 
in  which  Ur,  Steinmetz  was  giving  an  account  of  the  work  yesterday,  but 
I  was  told  it  was  my  duty  to  attend  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  electro- 
magnetic units  in  another  section,  and  as  a  man  cannot  be  in  two  places  at 
once,  I  bad  to  attend  to  my  duty  as  it  waa  pointed  out  to  me.  In  these 
drcumstances,  I  can  only  say  that  I  should  like  to  hear  the  discussion  o{ 
this  subject  proceed  further  before  1  shall  feel  able  to  take  any  part  in  it. 

PxESiDE.NT  Asnold;  It  has  been  said  that  the  fame  of  a  scientific  man 
is  a  quiet  fame,  but  that  is  the  most  satisfactery  after  all.  It  does  not 
attract  the  multitude.  A  man  is  able  to  walk  in  a  crowd  without  being 
pointed  out,  which  by  the  way,  is  a  very  satisfactory  thing  to  do;  but  he 
finds  that  when  he  reaches  different  parte  of  the  world  his  name  has  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moves,  so  that  he  after  all  enjoys  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way  the  resulte  of  his  eSorte  in  the  particular  Una 
of  work  which  he  has  been  following.  We  have  many  such  men  present 
to-day,  and  among  them  is  one  who  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  special 
line  i(e  are  discussing  this  morning.  I  shall  now  call  upon  one  of  out  dis- 
tinguished engineers  and  colleagues,  Mr.  B.  Q.  Lamme,  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &,  Uanufacturing  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  to  discusa  the  question  further. 

Mb.  B.  G.  Lamue;  Away  back  in  the  dark  ages  of  electric  traction, 
about  15  years  ago,  there  was  great  confusion  in  the  types  of  apparatus 
used.  There  were  all  kinds  of  motors  and  all  kinds  of  apparatus  on  the 
car.  They  only  had  one  property  in  common — they  were  all  direct-current. 
After  putting  a  number  of  these  systems  into  commercial  use  it  was  dis- 
covered tliat  certain  types  of  apparatus  were  superior  to  others,  and  those 
particularly  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  such  apparatus  followed  up 
this  matter  to  ascertain  what  properties  were  of  the  greatest  value.  It  was 
gradually  discovered  that  one  type  ol  motor  was  taking  precedence  of  all 
others,  namely,  the  series  motor.  Practically  all  development  for  a  certain 
time  was  in  the  direction  of  the  direct-current  series  motor. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  this  were  partly  based  on  theory  and  partly  on 
practice.  The  series  motor  gave  the  effect  of  a  cushion  on  a  oar.  The  motor 
is  inherently  a  variable-speed  machine  and  automatically  varies  its  speed 
with  the  condition  of  the  load.  That  was  discovered  to  be  a  matter  of  first 
importance  in  the  smooth  operation  of  electric  cars.  Also  the  motor  auto- 
matically increases  its  torque  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  current, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  storting  and  acceleration.  These 
points  were  possibly  not  as  well  understood  at  that  time  as  at  present,  but 
eiperioioe  showed  that  certein  equipments  were  superior  to  othen  and 
development  was  along  that  line. 
Vol.  Ill  — 19 
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After  &  few  f«an,  wtien  tlie  motor*  had  reached  standard  proportion! 
«iid  practicallf  but  one  type  was  ueed,  a  eecoud  liniitatioii  was  discovered; 
namely,  in  the  transmission  eonditione.  It  was  found  that  in  the  extension 
of  tile  railway  Hystem,  the  ordinary  560-  or  OOO-volt  direot-ciirrpnt  «yBtem 
was  becoming  cumbersome,  and  it  was  evident  tliat  soma  method  of  trans- 
mitting power  at  higher  pressure  and  transforming  to  lower  pressure  for 
utilization  would  be  necessary.  The  most  evident  method  was  naturally  to 
transmit  by  alternating  current  and  convert  to  direct  current,  in  order  to 
uae  existing  car  equipment.  This  led  to  the  UM  of  motar-geneiators,  and 
later  to  synchronous  converters. 

The  motor-generator  was  found  to  lit  the  »vi«iiiig  alternating  system 
fairiy  well,  but  in  the  development  of  the  synchronous  converter  the  manu- 
facturers discovered  a  great  didiculty  in  existing  systems.  The  frequencie* 
of  120  and  133,  which  were  the  standards  for  many  plants,  were  entirely 
unsuited  for  synchronous  converters  and  also  not  well  adapted  for  synchro- 
nous motors.  Another  frequency,  coming  into  general  use,  namely,  00 
^elee,  was  found  to  be  possible  for  use  with  synchronous  converters,  but 
the  difficulties  of  design  were  veiy  great  in  that  ease,  and  the  synchronous 
converters  were  rather  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

At  that  time  there  was  fortunately  a  new  frequency  adopted  which  waa 
of  prime  importance  in  the  development  of  the  synchronous  oonverter, 
namely,  2S  cycles.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  origin  of  that  on  a  large  scale, 
was  as  follows :  in  the  Niagara  Falls  power  plant,  when  it  was  first  laid  out, 
the  engineers  for  the  power  company  had  arranged  for  a  frequent^  of  2000 
alternations  per  minute,  or  16H  cycles  per  second.  They  wished  to  use 
8-pole  machines,  running  at  260  revolutions.  The  company  which  I  repre- 
sent, which  was  one  <a  the  prominent  bidders  on  the  contract,  objected 
seriously  to  the  proposed  frequency,  as  it  was  considered  entirely  uncom- 
mercial and  also  not  suited  for  the  beat  design  of  machine.  The  engineers 
of  this  company  recommended  4000  alternations  per  minute  or  Z3%  cyclei 
per  second.  That  was  considered  extremely  low  compared  with  anything 
then  in  use.  As  we  could  not  come  to  any  agreement  to  use  that  frequency, 
we  flnaily  compromised  on  3000  altemationH  per  minute,  or  26  cycles  per 
second,  and  the  ftret  Niagara  machines  were  built  in  that  way.  There  wer* 
various  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  a  low  frequency,  one  of  which  was  that 
commutator  type  of  motors  might  possibly  come  into  use.  Another  reason 
was  that  it  was  better  adapted  to  synchronous  converters,  but  it  waa 
admitted  that  33^  cycles  would  also  be  satisfactory. 

After  the  Niagara  Falls  plant  was  installed,  there  was  then  a  precedent 
for  the  adoption  of  this  frequency  for  large  units,  and  the  manufactureis 
began  to  build  apparatus  of  this  frequency  for  the  Niagara  Falls  plant  and 
also  adopted  it  for  other  plants.  This  opened  quite  a  field  for  the  synchro- 
nous  converter  and  it  soon  began  to  be  extensively  used  for  railway  work, 
as  it  was  recognized  that  this  was  the  link  needed  for  extending  the  direet- 
current  system.  Even  at  the  early  date  of  1303  and  l!)fl4  it  was  believed  1^ 
many  engineers  that  the  synchronous  converter  was  simply  a  machine  tA 
meet  an  emergency  condition,  that  it  would  not  last,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  synchronous  converters  would  be  dropped  from  the  railway 
service,  but  as  the  most  convenient  and  apparently  the  beat  solution  of  tbo 
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problem,  it  was  adopted  exteniiTelf.  About  that  time  electric  railway 
eerriee  began  to  be  greatly  extended  and  ejoicbronous  converters  have  ttiuft 
come  into  verj  general  use.  B7  the  use  of  BTDctaroDoiu  converters,  tho- 
advantages  of  the  altemating- current  system  in  tiaiismission  are  obtained 
and  the  a4vantages  of  tlie  direct-current  system  with  the  series  motor  are- 
retained.  Distances  could  be  extended  ind^nitelj  l^  increasing  the  numbei* 
of  synchronoua  converter  stations  and  railing  the  pressure  of  tfae  alter- 
natlDg-ourrent  lines. 

Shortly  after  this  system  oame  into  general  use  it  was  recognized  that 
a  purely  alternating-current  system,  in  which  purely  alternating  current 
was  supplied  to  the  motors,  would  be  advantageous  and  considerable  work 
waa  done  along  that  line.  The  polyphase  motor  apparently  had  the  field, 
and  naturally  the  manufacturing  companies  took  up  the  queation  of  the 
application  of  tlie  polyphase  motor  to  traction  work.  The  company  which  I 
represent,  the  Weatinghouse  Electric  t  Manufacturing  Company,  took  up- 
this  question  in  an  active  way  about  IBOG,  and  built  two  motors  of  76  hp- 
each  for  traction  work.  These  motors  were  equipped  with  oolleetor  rings, 
and  rheostatic  control  and  testa  were  made  in  regard  to  performance,  both, 
with  straight  rheostatic  control  and  with  the  new  well-known  "  tandem '" 
control,  ia  which  the  secondary  of  one  motor  is  CMUiected  to  the  primaiy 
ot  the  other  to  obtain  half-speed  conditions.  Even  with  this  latter  arrange- 
ment it  was  found  that  the  motors  would  not  compare  at  alt  favorably  with, 
the  direct- cur  rent  motor  or  the  system  with  the  direct-current  system  using- 
rotary  converters,  and  this  work  was  abandoned.  It  was  recognized  that 
the  polyphase  motor  did  not  possess  the  proper  series  charaeteriEtica  which 
long  experience  had  shown  to  be  so  neocuary  for  railway  work.  Other 
experiments  along  this  line  were  made,  using  polyphase  motors  wound  for 
two  or  more  speeds,  and  two  100-hp  motors  were  built  which  were  wound 
for  several  speeds.  While  this  waa  better  than  the  other  arrangements,  it 
still  appeared  that  this  was  not  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Previous  to 
this  time  the  company  bad  done  some  work  in  the  direction  of  using  single 
phase,  but  not  as  a  solution  ol  the  problem  which  presented  itself  in  1805 
and  later. 

In  lSfl2  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  commutator  type  altemating-cui^ 
rent  motor  for  railway  work  was  takrai  up.  Two  motors  of  nominally  10 
hp  each  were  designed  and  built.  These  were  built  for  a  frequency  of  2000 
alternations  per  minute,  or  16%  cycles  per  second.  They  were  mounted  on 
a  car  and  were  operated  for  awhile,  but  the  system  was  not  a  success.  In 
the  first  place  the  pressure  used — 400  volts  as  compared  with  650  in  the 
direct-current  motor — was  rather  low.  It  was  considered  that  as  660  volts 
was  the  limit  in  the  direct-current  motor,  400  volts  would  be  ibe  limit  with 
alternating  current.  The  motors  were  tested  on  a  track  of  iron  rails  with 
practically  no  bonding.  The  tnek  drops  were  exeeesive  and  the  pressure 
fiuctuations  were  great.  The  generator  used — of  about  20  kw  capacity — 
was  entirely  too  small  for  this  work  and  it  was  not  adapted  to  handle  the 
inductive  toads  which  were  found  with  alternating-current  motors.  A 
series  of  tests  was  run  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  lor  city  work,  for 
which  the  system  tras  then  laid  out,  the  motor  could  not  compete  with  llis 
direct-current  motor.    It  was  decided,  however,  that  suoh  a  type  o(  motor- 
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irould  probably  fnmlah  the  solution  of  the  heavy  imilroad  problem,  but  u 
there  was  no  mch  ]xtm.yj  railroad  problem  at  that  time,  th«  work  wa* 
dropped  for  awhile.  But  in  1897  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  commutator 
^pe  of  alternating-cuireDt  motor  waa  a^in  taken  up — this  time  on  a  Bone- 
vrhat  larger  acale.  Uotors  of  50  hp  were  built  for  variable- tpeed  work, 
and  given  a  long  Mriea  of  testa.  Then  after  euOIelent  experience  had  been 
obtained,  the  work  wm  gradually  carried  to  the  larger  aizes. 

In  1900  and  1001,  when  the  question  of  the  polyphase  traction  in  Europe 
'was  M  extensively  advertised,  it  became  evident  that  there  wa«  actually  a 
demand  for  an  alterDsttng-current  railway  Bjetem.  It  waa  therefore  decided 
to  continue  tlie  previous  work  with  lai^  motors  of  the  oonmutator  type, 
and  two  motors  of  100  hp  were  designed  and  built.  For  these  alto,  the 
frequency  adopted  was  2000  altemntiona  per  minute,  or  19%  cycles  per 
second.  This  fractional  figure  was  primarily  adopted  on  account  of  certain 
st«iim-engine  conditions.  It  was  recognized  that  an  even  frequency  of  Id  or 
13  would  have  been  practically  as  good. 

In  the  earlier  work,  with  the  10-hp  motors  at  the  low  frequency,  it  was 
recognized  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  put  such  a  system  on  the  market,  as 
at  that  time  even  25  cycles  had  not  been  adopted.  The  frequencies  in 
common  use  were  GO  or  60  and  a  drop  to  IQ  cycles  was  considered  pro- 
hibitive. In  the  latter  work,  as  2.1  cycles  had  come  into  general  use,  and 
16  or  20  cycles  had  been  talked  of  and  proposed  hy  certain  companies,  it 
was  considered  that  in  view  of  their  advantages  for  raiivray  work  such  fre- 
quencies should  be  adopted.  The  motors  were  hence  built  for  the  above 
frequency.  The  results  obtained  with  these  large  motors  were  so  satis- 
iactory  that  a  contract  was  taken  for  a  rather  large  road  and  the  apparatus 
prepared.  Knowing  that  news  of  this  would  soon  be  abroad,  it  was  decided 
that  the  matter  should  be  brought  before  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  and  a  paper  was  presented  on  the  2Bth  of  September — two 
years  ago — which  I  belic^'e  wna  the  first  announcement  of  the  application 
of  the  single-phase  alternating  current  to  railway  motors.  There  was  con- 
siiiorable  discussion— mostly  criticism — and  it  was  generally  considered  by 
the  engineering  public  that  the  weak  point  of  the  system  was  the  commu- 
tation.   At  the  present  tiinc,  however,  I  believe  this  is  no  longer  considered 

Previous  to  building  the  100- hp  motors  we  liad  bad  considerable 
experience  with  the  commutation  of  such  motors.  Besides  a  long  series  of 
testa,  we  had  run  40-hp  motors  at  practically  full  load  on  a  60-cycIe  sys- 
tem for  nine  months,  day  and  night.  At  the  end  of  the  nine  months  the 
commutators  were  in  practically  as  good  condition  as  in  the  beginning, 
showing  that  the  commutator  on  such  machines  could  be  made  to  have  a 
long  life.  The  conditions  of  the  60-cycle  machines  were  much  worse  than 
on  the  lower  frequency,  and  the  nine  months  of  operation  under  the  con- 
<litioD  of  steady  service  probably  equalled  two  or  three  years  of  traction 
:«>rt-icc:  but  the  commutator  stood  up  so  well  that  we  decided  definitely 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  on  that  point. 

The  principal  reasons  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  single-phase  motor 
were  stated  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  and  were  tliat  bat  one  trolley 
wire  would  be  required  and  that  the  mot«n  had  the  series  characteristics. 
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It  was  considered  that  no  motor,  except  one  of  the  commutator  type  would 
give  aoitable  charactcriBtica  for  the  iiervice,  and  it  wu  stated  that  therft 
were  several  types  <tt  motors,  with  commutators,  which  had  the  proper 
charaet«rietica.  All  of  these  ma;  be  classed  oa  seriu  motors,  although 
some  of  them  are  combined  with  transformers  and  may  b«  ootuidered  a» 
tntnsfonner  series  motors,  or,  under  another  name,  as  repulsive  motors, 
and  others  are  pure  series  motors.  The  pure  series  motor  is  one  which 
can  operate  on  direct  current  as  well  as  alternating  current.  The  repulsion 
motor  can  be  modified  so  as  to  operate  on  direct  current,  but  as  ordinarily 
arranged  it  is  not  as  well  adapted  for  this  aa  the  other  type.  It  was 
recognized  in  the  first  undertakings  with  this  sjatem  that  the  motor  would 
probably  be  required  to  opent«  on  direct  current  at  times,  and  the  fact  that 
the  pure  series  motor  was  primarily  a  direot-currait  motor  of  a  flrst-olasa 
design  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  us  toward  the  adoption  of  that 
^pe.  As  both  theory  and  experience  indicated  that  such  motors  would 
probably  be  wound  for  200  or  250  volts,  it  was  recogniied  that  the  motors 
would  probably  have  to  be  operated  in  series  for  direct  current,  and  either 
in  series  or  in  parallel  for  alternating  current  as  might  be  desired.  Thfr 
arrangement  required  for  permitting  operation  on  direct  current  as  well  as 
nltemating  are  rather  complicated,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to 
switch  from  one  system  to  the  other  in  passing-  from  the  alternating  to  the 
direct  current.  We  did  not  suppose  that  the  electrical  public  would  con~ 
aeat  to  such  a  combination,  but  since  that  time  we  have  found  that  in  somo 
instances  they  do  not  object  seriously  to  the  increased  complication. 

At  the  time  that  the  alternating-current  system  was  brought  out  ft  wa» 
considered  that  the  principal  field  would  be  In  heavy  railway  work,  because 
this  motor  furnished  what  was  considered  a  general  solution  of  the  railway 
problem;  as  the  railways  would  have  their  own  terminals  nnd  their  own 
ri^ts  of  way,  the  system  would  be  an  alternating-current  system  through- 
out. At  the  present  time,  however,  roads  are  being  installed  which  operate 
primarily  on  alternating  cnrrent,  but  at  the  terminals  and  where  they 
pass  through  intervening  towns  they  operate  on  direct  current. 

The  direct-current  motor  has  never  been  considered  as  entirely  sultabitt 
for  the  heavy  railway  problem,  as  usually  but  two  speeds,  and  at  most 
but  three  speeds  can  be  obtained  with  four  motors,  the  third  speed  increas- 
ing the  complication  considerably.  With  the  alternating-current  motor  of 
the  commutator  type  any  speed  can  be  obtained  for  locomotive  work,  becaus* 
ai^  pressure  can  be  applied  to  the  terminals  of  the  motor.  As  soon  as 
alternating  current  is  used  for  motors,  we  at  once  have  a  ready  means  ot 
pressure  transformation.  As  on  locomotives  for  large  capacity  the  diflB- 
culty  of  handling  the  current  Is  considered  a  very  prominent  one,  it  was 
considered  that  some  form  of  pressure  control  which  varied  the  pressure 
without  opening  the  circuit  would  probably  be  the  best  one.  One  form  of 
preaanre  control  permissible  is  what  is  oalled  the  induction  r^^ilator.  Thia 
regulator  varies  the  pressure  without  opening  the  circuit.  The  relation  ot 
the  primary  and  secondary  windings  with  respect  to  each  other  is  varied. 
TUa  gives  a  means  of  varying  the  pressure  to  the  motors  and  varying  the 
speed  of  very  large  motors  with  no  tendency  to  sparking  at  the  controller. 
The  <mly  time  the  circuit  is  opoied  is  »t  the  eoA  of  the  operation  what 
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cutting  it  off.  Therefore  it  was  oonaidered  m  ui  important  feature  in  the 
solution  of  the  general  railway  problem. 

The  single-phase  sfstem  is  the  one  means  presented  at  the  present  time 
as  the  solution  of  the  heavy  railway  problem.  It  has  all  the  advantagea 
of  the  direct- current  motor  in  the  variable-speed  characteristic,  and  has 
iit-in  the  advantage  possessed  by  alternating  current  in  the  abilit]'  to  UM 
any  line  pressure  desired,  and  to  vary  the  pressure  applied  to  the  motor 
and  thus  vary  the  speed  over  any  range  desired.  It  also  has  the  advantage 
of  permitting  a  system  of  control  that  can  be  obtained  without  sparking. 

In  the  adaptation  of  the  altema  ting-current  motor  to  direct -current  serr- 
ice,  two  230-volt  motors  con  be  oonneeted  in  series  for  600  volts;  also  in 
■operating  on  alternating  current  the  motors  can  be  connected  in  series,  if 
ilcsired.  or  in  parallel.  There  U  a  possibility  of  danger  in  operating  two 
aiiolors  in  series  in  this  way  on  alternating  current,  or  even  on  ordinary 
4lirect  current.  In  ordinary  direct-current  practice  the  use  of  two  motors 
in  series  for  part  of  the  sertdce  is  common  practice,  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence between  the  direct-current  equipment  and  the  alternating- current  equip- 
ment. In  the  direct  current  we  have  motors  wound  normally  for  500  or 
400  volts.  When  operating  in  series  the  motors  are  connected,  two  in 
series,  each  one  receiving  260  volts.  Therefore,  if  one  motor  should  slip  its 
wheels  and  take  the  full  pressure  of  the  pair,  it  would  still  be  operating 
«t  its  normal  pressure.  But  with  two  250-volt  motors  connected  across  a 
500-volt  circuit,  we  have  a  different  condition.  In  cose  one  motor  nhould 
take  the  entire  premure,  we  should  have  600  volts  across  a  2S0-volt  motor. 
That  condition  was  considered  early,  and  in  the  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Annapolis  project,  a  description  ol  which  was  given  in  the  American  InsLi* 
ture  paper  read  two  years  ago,'  we  showed  an  arrangement  by  which  this 
could  be  avoided.  We  had  balancing  transformers  connected  across  the  two 
motors  in  series.  The  balancing  transformer  was  across  the  outside 
terminals,  and  a  tap  from  the  middle  of  the  transformer  was  connected 
lietween  the  two  motors.  In  this  -vaj  equal  pressure  was  supplied  to  the 
two  motors  in  series,  and  the  danger  of  a  runaway  waa  thus  avoided.  It 
is  not  yet  determined  how  important  this  is,  but  I  believe  that  something 
like  this  will  be  found  advisable  for  the  operation  of  motors  in  series, 
especially  where  high-power  motors  are  used  on  medium  weight  cars  tor 
high-speed  service.  Possibly  with  comparatively  low  speed,  and  with  very 
heavy  cars,  there  may  not  be  the  same  tendency  to  slip.  On  the  direct- 
current  part  of  the  road,  of  course,  the  balancing  transformer  could  not 
have  any  effect;  but  as  the  direct  current  is  usually  a  very  small  part  of 
the  service,  this  danger  would  be  lessened,  due  to  the  proportionate  time  in 

In  the  application  of  the  motor  to  use  on  both  alternating  and  direct 
current,  we  have  found  some  special  conditions  which  affect  the  arrange- 
ment of  control.  Take,  for  instance,  a  large  road  being  installed  between 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  where  it  is  intended  to  run  on  direct  current  at 
the  terminals  and  alternating  current  on  the  rest  of  the  tine.  The  normal 
-speed  on  the  alternating  current  part  of  the  line  is  so  great  that  it  would 
be  prohibited  in  the  towns,  and  it  is  found  that  to  get  the  speed  down  to 
the  deaired  rate  in  the  city  service  on  the  direct-current  portion  of  the  road, 
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it  ia  necesMiy  to  wmneet  tlw  four  motors  will  In  seriea,  and  thus  no  Bene*- 
parallel  airangemeiit  can  be  used.  Puts  rheoatatic  control  i»  therefort 
nteeaaary  in  the  cit?.  On  the  suburban  part,  a  Bwitcb  is  used  to  throw  tba 
current  from  direct  to  alternating,  simplj  throwing  the  four  motors  in 
parallel,  and  taps  are  used  on  the  lowering  transformers  to  get  a  number 
of  pressures.  In  that  wi^  we  get  the  effect  of  series- parallel  control  and 
even  better,  by  haTing  more  ttuui  two  steps.  On  a  long  line  it  is  possiblf 
of  no  great  advantage  to  have  many  steps,  but  as  a  rule  the  more  step* 
there  are,  the  easier  it  the  lerrioe  on  the  oontrolling  apparatus,  and  tha 
more  running  speeds  are  available. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  system  to  locomotivee,  on  the  steara 
roads  where  the  iystems  are  not  tied  ap  with  existing  electric  plants,  it  II 
probable  that  in  time  the  railroads  will  adopt  their  own  pressures,  and 
possibly  their  own  frequency.  This  may  not  be  26  cycles  but  may  be  som^ 
what  lower.  I  believe  that  the  electrideatiou  of  the  steam  road  may  be  ft 
controlling  factor  in  the  change  from  direct  to  alternating  current  in  city 
service.  If  the  large  railroads  with  their  own  large  power  plants  adopt 
alternating  current  throughout,  then  the  towns  lying  along  the  roads  will 
in  time  probably  adopt  the  same  power  system,  and  even  the  large  dtiea 
will  sooner  or  later  adopt  the  same  system.  At  the  present  time  the  rail- 
roads, as  far  aa  they  have  gone,  have  adopted  direct  current  because  tba 
cities  through  which  ihef  pass  or  enter  are  using  direct  current.  When 
the  railroads  make  the  big  end  of  the  project,  however,  then  the  cities  will 
adopt  what  the  railroads  are  using.  When  this  comes  about  the  direct- 
current  railway  systems  in  the  dUes  will  be  superseded  by  the  alternating. 

Mb.  C.  V.  Dbysdale:  At  this  late  hour  in  the  discussion,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  take  up  your  time  very  muoh,  especially  as  I  am  afraid  that  very 
few  of  us  over  In  England  have  bad  muoh  experience  on  this  important 
subject.  I  should  like,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  am- 
gratulating  you  on  this  side  of  the  water  on  having  carried  this  important 
problem  to  such  an  extremely  successful  issue  as  has  been  recently  shown  in 
BalUton  end  in  other  places.  I  think  this  subject  has  been  worked  on  In 
several  places,  yet  to  America  belongs  the  honor  of  having  constructed  the 
first  line  of  any  considerable  length  working  on  the  single-phase  system.  W* 
must  stilt  further  admire  the  way  In  whioh  it  lias  been  done  when  we  r^ 
mranber  that  the  result  has  been  achieved  by  getting  over  the  great  din- 
cnlties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  series  motor,  and  that  in  so  doing  it  has 
been  found  practicable  to  use  the  same  motive  plants  cm  direct-  and  alter- 
nating-current lines.  That,  in  itself,  is  an  enormous  advantage  over  and 
above  that  of  being  able  to  use  the  single-phase  alternating  current. 

It  would  be  ImpOBSible  for  anyone  to  criticize  any  of  the  statements  that 
iiave  been  made  this  morning,  because  they  come  from  gentlem^  who  bava 
liad  mdi  exceedingly  minute  experience  in  the  spedal  branch  of  the  aubjeott 
that  their  remarks  must  be  taken  as  gospel,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

My  object  In  taking  part  in  the  discussion  is  rather  to  bring  the  matter 
back  to  first  prindplea.  This  inhject  has  be«n  worked  upon  in  many  differ- 
ent ways,  and  although  the  laminated  series  motor,  which  seems  to  have  beta 
the  first  to  give  «  results,  will  probably  aq)lain  and  solve  the  problem,  yat 
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there  are  aome  interestlii^  queallona  u  to  whtther  th«re  Are  usy  other  ways 
of  fulfilling  the  problem  which  may  have  other  advantagei.  There  la  one 
thing  that  does  not  Hcem  always  to  he  kept  id  view  in  traction  matter*,  in 
the  starting  of  the  cars,  and  that  is  the  very  simple  matter  that  in  the 
starting  of  the  ear  you  do  not  require  j»ower,  you  require  torce;  if  yon 
wish  to  get  anything  into  motion,  what  you  require  in  the  first  instance  is 
pnrsly  force,  and  until  the  body  moves,  it  does  not  require  power  at  all. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  steam-engine  has  over  any  electrical 
system  np  to  the  present  time,  is  the  fact  that  when  yon  first  turn  the 
steam  into  the  locomotive  you  get  the  pressure  on  the  baeic  of  the  cylinder 
and  get  the  starting  form  without  takfng  any  power  from  the  steam.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  other  disadvantages  of  the  locomotive,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  that  one  point  would  give  it  a  strong  pull  over  anything  we  have 
electrical,  because  if  we  turn  to  the  ordinary  direct-current  motor,  we  find 
that  we  have  to  use  half,  or  with  one  motor,  the  vhole,  of  the  full-load 
power  merely  to  secure  a  starting  torqoe.  This  has  several  objections.  Not 
only  is  this  uneconomical  and  wasteful  of  power,  but  it  throws  a  sudden 
strain  on  the  general  plant,  and  furthermore  has  to  be  wasted  In  resistances, 
and  these  resistances  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  magnitude.  With 
alternating-current  motors  these  matters  are  worae,  as  we  have  in  addition 
low  power-factors  and  consequently  difflcultiee  in  regulation. 

The  time  is  too  short  to  refer  to  many  other  systems,  but  I  will  mention 
one,  that  known  as  the  Ward-Leonard  system,  whi^  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  an  unworkable  one.  In  the  Ward-Leonard  system,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  system  is  to  use  a  single-phase  motor  coupled  to  a  direct-current 
gmerator  which  runs  direct  current  on  the  locomotive  or  cars.  Of  course, 
the  indirectness  of  the  method  seems  to  put  it  at  fault,  but  on  tlie  continent 
that  method  bos  been  developed  with  considerable  hope  of  success,  in  fact 
with  considerable  practical  success ;  and  it  has  this  great  advantage  that  by 
the  use  of  this  arrangement  you  can  start- — get  your  starting  etTort — with 
very  smsll  power  taken  from  your  station.  In  the  other  system — it  is  too 
wdl  known  for  me  to  describe  it  here — you  have  your  single-phase  motor 
continuously  running,  and  you  can  do  the  whole  of  the  regulation  of  your 
speed,  etc.,  by  merely  regulatirs-  the  excitation  of  the  generator.  The  result 
la  that  it  is  possible  to  get  the  full  starting  effort  with  only  something  like 
one-third  or  one-quarter  of  the  full-load  current  on  the  motors.  That  is  so 
Important  a  matter,  especially  in  view  of  the  huge  trains  liable  to  be  throivn 
on  the  plant  in  the  large  schemes  which  we  are  hoping  to  see  realized  in  the 
future,  that  I  think  we  should  give  that  method  the  consideration  which 
it  deserves,  although  it  at  first  night  appeara  to  be  roundabout.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  have  the  magniflc^'nt  system  invented  by  your  PrcFiidcnt,  Mr. 
Arnold,  and  I  hope  we  shall  hear  more  of  that  in  the  future.  My  only 
object  in  rising  was  to  ask  that  we  should  hear  as  much  about  these  syKlcms 
as  possible. 

Pbenident  Arnold:  I  am  pleased  to  be  put  down  as  one  of  the  speakers 
on  this  subject,  but  Messrs.  Steinmeti  and  Lamme  have  so  thorou^lily 
eovered  the  subject,  and  Dr.  Drysdale  has  so  kindly  referred  to  the  other 
systems  known  to  mont  of  you,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  much 
more,  particularly  as  the  time  is  growing  short. 
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I  Till  correct  me  atatement  by  VLt.  tAmine,  wbich  ratber  puts  me  on  the 
defensive.  I  underatood  him  to  atate  that  his  umouncement  of  the  single' 
phase  motor  made  in  September,  1&02,  was  the  flrat  announcemeDt  of  a 
single-pbaM  system.  I  beg  to  state  that  in  the  month  of  June  preceding, 
I  read  &  paper  oa  ft  single-phase  railway,  known  as- the  I^nsiog,  St.  Johns 
ft  St.  Louia  Railway,  which  was  hnilt  at  that  time  and  which  I  have  since 
put  in  operation.  I  do  not  think  it  is  just  for  the  statement  to  be  placed 
on  record  juot  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made.  I  think  Mr.  lAmme 
meant  to  say  that  his  paper  was  the  first  formal  paper  on  the  subject,  but 
my  road  was  built  and  almost  ready  to  operate  at  the  time  that  he  made 
hie  announcement. 

Now,  without  further  discussing  the  qneetion,  I  am  going  to  call  upon  ■ 
gentleman  whose  name  is  Imown  to  all  of  you,  and  introducing  him,  I  am 
T«minded  of  an  anecdote  about  a  little  u^;io  bof  who  sat  on  a  log  chopping 
away  with  a  hatchet.  A  man  coming  along  the  road  asked  htm  how  old  he 
waa  and  the  boy  answered:  "  It  you  goes  by  what  mother  says,  I'se  six, 
bnt  if  yon  goes  \fj  de  fun  I'se  had,  I'se  'most  a  hundred."  If  you  judge 
the  nan  who  is  to  address  you  by  bis  looks,  he  is  a  young  man,  but  if 
jon  judge  him  b;  his  experience  he  is  "  most  a  hundred,"  and  is  the  father 
of  the  commercial  electric  railway.  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Lieut. 
Frank  J.  Sprague. 

Hb.  F.  J.  SpmAam:  I  feel  quite  embarrased  by  this  pleasant  introduc- 
ti(m  by  OUT  worthy  President  and  the  reception  which  you  kindly  give  roe. 
The  Biibject  under  diacuaaion  ia  one  which  I  will  not  eater  into  at  any 
length  to-day,  for  I  aee  by  the  hungry  and  thiraty  look  on  the  faces  ot 
•ome  of  the  gentlemen  present  that  one  o'clock  is  near  at  hand,  and  Uiat 
they  would  probably  rather  adjourn  for  luncbem  than  to  listen  to  ai^ 
discussions  whaterer. 

The  subject  on  the  oord  is  how  best  to  use  the  alternating  current  In 
railway  motors.  It  is  largely  a  technical  question.  The  alt«mating'Cur- 
rent  motor  is  like  a  somewhat  brilliant  be?,  who  being  exposed  to  various 
diaeasea  has  contracted  a  number  of  them  j  he  has  had  a  moderate  experience 
in  mumps  and  measles,  and  a  touch'  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  various  doctor*, 
many  able  ones  here  and  elsewhere,  have  adrolntstered,  aotnetimes  in  homeo- 
pathic hut  oftentimes  in  allopathie  dosea,  large  meaaurea  of  quinine  and 
other  drugs.  Whether,  as  the  child  growa — and  we  are  ell  hopeful  of  that 
child — and  he  is  subjected  to  the  various  clinmtic  conditions  of  commercial 
introduction  and  use,  those  nndercurrents  of  disease  common  to  all  fevers 
will  recnr,  or  whether  the  child  will  outlive  them  and  become  strong  and 
robust  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  future  developments. 

There  ia  a  larger  problem,  and  I  will  not  take  over  two  minutes  to  speak 
of  it.  It  is  perhaps  a  more  popular  one,  but  of  vital  interest  to  ua  as 
aigineers  yiba  are  called  upon  to  advise  nlanagers  and  others  as  to  their 
llnanelal  topemdituies,  and  that  is:  will  electricity  be  used  tm  trunk  lineaT 
Onr  worthy  President,  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  associated  mi 
some  important  work  in  that  line,  is  very  hopeful,  and  so  am  I.  But  what 
are  the  reasons  which  may  dictate  the  adoption  of  electricity  on  trunk 
lineal  Will  it  be  because  on  economical  service  cannot  be  gotten  hy  steam  t 
No.     Will  it  be  because  there  cannot  be  obtained  to-day  an  efficient  service  T 
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AgMn,  no.  Will  it  be  becauoe  of  Bathetic  Teasonal  Diatinctly  not.  If 
electricify  be  adopted  on  uif  trunk  line  service  it  will  be  because  of  the 
hard  and  faat  rule  of  finiuicial  neceeait^r,  not  becauae  we  engineers  urge  it. 
It  will  b«  becauM  the  men  who  rai«e  the  monef ,  run  the  road  and  have  to 
provide  dividenda  find  tha,t  it  ia  the  beat  way  to  do  it,  and  the  reasons 
which  will  apply  to  one  road  are  not  neeesaarity  thoee  which  will  apply 
to  another.  It  ia  my  belief  that  aome  of  the  largest  expenditures,  and 
thoee  moat  fruitful  of  return  to  those  who  own  the  steam  railroada  of  the 
country  to-day  will  be  for  the  purchase  and  control  of  competing  electric 
railways  which,  having  in  the  past  acquired  franchises  of  undoubted  value 
which  cannot  be  duplicated,  have  built  up  a  profitable  business  which 
they  can  hold  and  which  will  increase.  Many  a  Bt«ani  railroad  will  be 
better  off  financially  and  get  bigger  returns  if  it  gathers  in  these  fntnchise* 
and  systeniB,  and  operates  its  whole  propert;^  ^^l*  pi'oper  r^^rd  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  each  difision  than  by  electrification  of  its  main 
lines,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  know  there  are  one  or  two 
gentlemen  back  of  me  who  feared  that  I  would  make  some  break  on  the 
subject,  so  I  will  close  my  remarks.     I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

PnEsmsNT  Abrold:  We  now  desire  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  whose 
early  work  is  known  in  many  fields,  especially  in  the  electric  lighting  field. 
His  name  was  carried  by  one  of  the  leading  electrical  manufacturing  com- 
panies for  many  years  and  it  stands  to-day  on  much  of  the  material  that 
was  manufactured  in  the  early  days.  He  is  a  man  who  has  done  much 
research  work,  and  also  considerable  experimental  work  on  the  repulsion 
&otor,  a  gentleman  whom  you  all  know  and  whom  you  recently  honored  by 
electing  him  President  of  the  International  Electrical  Congress.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  introducing  Professor  Eliho  Thomson. 

PBBSiDEnT  EUHD  Tnouson :  It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  me  to  listoi  to 
ft  discussion  of  this  kind  in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
and  a  Section  of  the  International  Electrical  Congress.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  there  is  so  little  dissent  from  the  statements  which  have  been  mad^ 
■■  to  the  future  of  alternating-current  traction.  Many  of  you  will  recall, 
no  doubt,  that  at  one  time  the  electrical  profession  might  have  been  said 
to  have  been  divided  into  two  camps,  the  alternating-current  camp 
ftnd  the  direct-current  camp.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  was 
probably  at  that  time  more  to  be  found  in  the  direct -current  camp  than 
any  other.  The  other  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  were  to  be  found  in 
the  alternating-current  camp.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  and  those  who  have 
.visited  the  power  stations  on  the  circular  tour  have  noticed,  that  the  direct- 
current  men  have  called  in  the  alternating  current  to  help  them  out,  and 
combine,  therefore,  the  virtues  of  the  alternating  current  with  the  virtuea 
of  the  direct  current. 

I  won  connected  in  the  early  days,  and  am  still  connected,  with  an 
organization  which  had  not  many  prejudices  of  one  kind  or  another.  We 
had  direct  current,  we  had  constant  current  series  arc  lights,  constant- 
potential  direct-current  systems,  and  when  the  alternating  current  came 
we  were  ready  to  take  that  up  without  prejudice,  and  find  out  what  there 
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la  ISM  we  put  out  our  origimil  altcnuiting-enrKiit  appAi«tiu,  and  flnd- 
in^  that  the  iieceuit7  might  perbap*  ariw  for  moton  aa  tlte  ayatem, 
it  WM  at  thkt  time  I  undertook  to  get  a  motor  for  that  ajstonn,  » 
•elf-atartiiig'alteniatuig-euiTeiit  motor,  and  the  flnt  motor  of  the  repulsion 
tjp«  was  made  in  1886  and  finished  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  It  was  a 
little  afTair  and  was  found  not  to  operate  very  veil  on  the  higher  fre- 
queociea,  but  by  conneoting  it  to  a  machine,  which  I  waa  uilng  for  electric 
welding,  giving  30  cyolee,  I  found  ft  operated  very  well  and  aatUfted  me 
as  to  the  general  features  of  the  machine.  That  machine,  imfortnnately, 
waa  sent  to  an  exposition  and  lost — I  could  never  trace  it,  and  it  never  came 
tMuk.  The  Farla  Sxpositioa  of  1889  had  a  couple  of  eiamplea  of  machines 
on  a  little  difTerent  btuia.  One  of  them,  I  believe,  is  in  England,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  another  we  have  at  Tiynn.  It  waa  a  machine  which 
was  started  as  a  series  alternating-current  motor,  and  aa  soon  as  it  reached 
ft  oertain  speed  the  commutator  waa  sbort^rouited  and  it  beeame  an  induc- 
tion motor.  It  combined,  therefore,  the  element*  of  both,  but  I  will  admit 
that  the  design  of  mieh  machines  in  those  days  waa  poor.  We  did  not  have 
eiren  the  distributed  winding;  we  did  not  have  the  arrangements  and  the 
proportioning  which  we  have  to-day;  neverthelegs  those  little  motors  would 
^ve  a  half-faoraa  power  for  a  moderate-aized  motor  on  IZS  cycles,  whieh 
was  the  highest  frequency  used.  I  merely  mention  these  itenu  as  matters 
of  history  touching  on  the  discussion.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dlaeuosion  aa  to  the  different  methods  and  systems  of  using  alternating 
current  in  electric  railway  motors,  but  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  field. 
being  open  for  such  work.  I  believe  that  not  only  will  the  direct-current 
motor  maintain  its  place,  but  that  certain  lines  of  service  which  the  direct- 
enrrent  motor  cannot  easily  take  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  bj  the  alteroat- 
ing-cnrrent  motor  for  railway  service,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  system,  whicU 
yon  have  been  aUe  to  see  in  use,  and  which  adapts  itself  to  tlie  use  of 
both  eurroita,  is  certainly  a  Tei7  instructive  one. 

PBEBiDEira  Abrold:  It  oeenrs  to  me  that  I  may  not  have  put  my- 
ezplanaticm  in  regard  to  Mr.  lAmme's  statement  in  just  the  way  it  ehoul'l 
be  put.  I  think  what  he  meant  was  that  his  announcement  was  the  first 
of  a  purely  single-phase  commutator  motor  system.  I  think  with  this  cor- 
rection he  will  aooept  my  statement  He  has  not  sent  me  aqy  word,  but 
this  additional  statement  is  due  him.  I  think  my  work  was  Qrst,  but  he 
got  in  with  his  announcement  in  September  regarding  tlis  dngle-phase 
commntator  motor. 

THUBSDAT  HORHINQ  SESSION,  SEPTEHBBS  IB. 

CHAmuH  Ddhoahi  On  aoeount  of  the  general  discussions  in  the  other 
rooms,  th»  papers  this  morning  will  simply  be  read  by  title. 

Hm  following  papers  were  read  by  title:  "Hie  Honorail,"  by  P.  P. 
Behr;  "The  Ballway  Booster,"  by  Dr.  Basch;  "Hie  Electric  Kallway,"  hf 
F.  J.  Spragne;  "  Wilkesbarre  &  Eaileton  Bailwajr  Co,"  1^  L.  It,  S(ill> 
««U.    Hm  acetioD  Qua  adjoumod. 
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BY  F.  B.  BEHR. 

For  many  years  eminent  engineers,  including  the  great  Telford 

in  1S;28,  have  taken  great  interest  in  designing  single-rail  rail- 
ways, and  majiy  patents,  covering  a  variety  of  forma  and  combina- 
tions, have  been  taken  out,  but  none  of  these  attempts  have  been 
carried  to  a  practical  issue  until  recently.  Within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  however,  two  systems  have  been  so  far  perfected 
as  to  offer  real  practical  value  as  means  of  transportation  for 
passengers  and  goods. 

Of  these  two  systems,  one  is  identified  with  the  author,  and 
the  other  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Langen  system,  and 
is  used  to  connect  the  towns  of  Barmen  am!  Elbnrfi-ldo.  Germany. 
This  paper  will  more  especially  describe  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  tiie  former  system.  No  claim  is  made  by  the  author 
«f  this  paper  as  the  originator  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  system  of  monorail  railway.  It  is  diilicult  to  trace  who  first 
suggested  it,  as  there  were  several  almost  simultaneous  attempts 
in  that  direction  between  the  years  of  1875  and  18S4.  His  only 
claim  is  to  having  taken  up  the  original  idea  in  1884,  when  it  was 
still  in  its  simplest  and  most  primitive  shape;  to  having  developed 
the  general  ideas  and  principles  of  others  in  designing  the  prac- 
tical details;  and  to  having  constructed  for  tho  first  time,  in  1886 
fcff  steam  power  and  in  1896  for  electricity,  monorails  which  have 
beMi  worked  successfully  for  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  goods. 

The  Behr  monorail  is  applicable  to  three  distinct  purposes, 
namely,  to  light  railways  in  sparsely  populated  districts  and  in 
liilly  countries  where  they  would  serve  as  feeders  to  existing  rail- 
ways, as  elevated  railways  in  towns,  and  as  supplementary  to  ex- 
isting systems  of  mail  lines  all  over  the  world  for  carrying  express 
passenger  traffic,  mails  and  parcels  at  much  higher  speeds  and  with 
much  greater  frequency  of  trains. 

The  advantages  over  ordinary  lines  in  tho  first  of  these  appli- 
cations, result  principally  from  the  possibility  of  using  very  sharp 
[.100] 
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curves,  aroiding  the  expense  of  earthworks  and  tunoelE,  and  ako 
from  the  smaller  coet  of  bridges,  etc.  The  result  of  this  economy 
would  be  about  50  per  cent  in  hilly  countriea,  Ln  comparison  with 
an  ordinary  meter  gauge  railway. 

The  special  principle  of  the  Behr  monorail  was  in  1883  applied 
by  Mr.  Charles  Lartigue  in  the  construction  of  some  primitive- 


I  CHKLSEA   ElCBAHKUKin', 


lines  in  Algeria  and  Tunis  for  carrying  esparto  grass  and  similar 
produce,  tlie  tractive  power  being  by  animals  in  all  cases. 

An  experimental  line  was  built  by  the  author  in  London,  in  the 
rear  of  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  in  the  year  188C,  where  for 
the  first  time  locomotives  ajid  carriages  were  run  on  a  monorail. 
On  the  swtion  was  a  gradient  of  1  in  10,  and  for  about  a  year 
the  engine  took  up  this  incline,  without  a  rack,  one  light  carriage 
besides  its  own  weight,  showing  that  the  adhesion  on  this  form 
of  railway  is  considerably  greater  than  on  an  ordinary  two-rail 
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nilira;,  on  vhich  on  eodi  an  iDclice  an  engine  is  honllj  aUe  to 
poll  up  ita  own  weigjit 

An  act  of  Parliament  for  a  railway  from  Instowel  to  B&II7- 
baDion,  in  Ireland,  for  regular  passenger  and  goods  traGBc,  waa 
«btained  in  July,  1887,  and  the  line  waa  passed  by  the  Board 
'«f  Trade  and  opened  to  the  public  March  1,  1888.  It  has  been 
'working  ever  aince  without  any  difficulty  of  accidents,  and  in  over 
16  years  has  not  been  snbject  to  a  single  claim  for  com.pensation 
«f  any  kind.  The  line  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  very  sharp 
corres,  the  smalleet  having  a  radius  of  54  feet. 

The  second  application,  as  an  elevated  railway  in  towns,  is  of 
very  great  importanoe,  especially  in  the  United  States,  where  such 


railways  are  in  common  nae.  Elevated  railways  of  this  system 
■n  towns  could  be  built  at  a  very  much  smaller  cost,  with  much 
less  obstruction  of  the  ordinary  road  traffic,  requiring  much  lees 
room  on  the  roads,  with  much  less  obstruction  of  both  light  and 
«ir. 

Such  a  line  has  been  proposed  for  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  in 
Ijondon,  to  Putney  Bridge.  The  cost  of  the  line  (double  track) 
vould  be  under  $200,000  per  mile.  The  system  has  also  been  pro- 
posed for  another  metropolitan  line  in  London,  about  17  miles 
long,  starting  in  the  weet  end  and  going  to  the  city  and  docks, 
and  nowhere  along  any  street,  merely  crossing  streets.  The  total 
cost  of  thia  line,  double  track,  is  estimated  at  about  $500,000  per 
mile. 

Passing  next  to  the  question  of  high  speeds,  the  great  merit 
«f  tJiis  system  for  high-speed  service  is  that  the  cars  are  absolutely 
underailable ;  that  it  poseeases  important  economic  advantages  for 
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wraking  at  veiy  high  speeds;  aod  that  the  rise  in  grade  in  ap- 
proaching stations  greatl;  helps  the  acceleration  of  the  trains  when 
starting  and  is  of  eqnall;  great  assistance  in  stoppiog  the  traim 
when  appToachlng  &  station.  The  cost  of  construction  of  such 
lines  is  generally  slightly  less  for  a  speed  of  100  to  110  miles  an 
hour  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  two-rail  railway  for  speeds  of 
SO  to  60  miles  an  hour. 

There  are  many  causes  which  contribute  to  the  abeolute  safety 
of  the  system  which  can  only  he  iinderstood  by  carefully  examin- 
ing the  detailed  constmction  of  the  carriage  ae  it  fite  fo  the  track, 
when  it  wiU  be  observed,  among  oth^  things,  that  whereae  an 
ordinary  railway  carriage  is  held  on  the  rails  by  a  flange  of  about 
three-fonrthB  of  an  inch  in  depth,  the  arrangement  of  the  mono- 
rail carriage  is  really  equivalent  to  a  continuous  flange  of  over 
three  feet  in  depth.  A  feature  of  great  importance  to  the  paa^ 
senger  is  that  it  is  not  only  a  aafe  vuy  of  traveling,  but  it  looks 
also  very  safe  and  produces  on  the  mind  of  the  traveler  a  feeling 
of  absolute  security. 

On  an  experimental  elevated  high-speed  mcmorail  built  in  1897, 
with  a  carriage  weighing  about  73  tons,  a  speed  of  84  miles  per 
hour  was  obtained  over  curves  of  15O0  ft.  radius,  and  a  speed 
of  70  miles  per  hour  on  an  ascent  of  1  io  90.  It  was  a  much 
greater  feat  to  attain  84  miles  an  hour  on  eucb  a  line  and  on  such 
curves,  with  straight  sections  eo  short  that  it  was  impossible  to 
construct  a  proper  parabola  betwe^i  them  and  the  curve,  than 
to  attain  a  speed  of  110  miles  on  a  propo-ly  constructed  monorail, 
under  such  conditions  as  would  arise  in  ordinary  railway  practice. 

This  line  consbted  only  of  embankments  about  %5  ft.  high 
and  cuttings  20  ft  deep,  with  a  total  fall  of  130  ft  in  1^ 
miles.  T^e  road  was  built  during  a  very  wet  winter  in  a  few 
months,  and  worked  immediately  afterwards  during  a  very  vet 
summer,  when  considerable  portions  of  the  embankments  had  prac- 
tically been  washed  away,  and  many  of  the  sleepers  were  really 
suspended  in  mid-air.  Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  during  a  period  of  over  twelve  mouths 
wi&ont  a  single  accident  The  line  waa  three  miles  in  Isigth, 
and  formed  by  two  short  straight  lines  joined  by  two  curves  at 
each  end,  so  that  continuous  mns  of  any  Iragth  could  be  made. 
But  as  there  was  a  fall  of  130  ft,  it  was  necessary  to  rise  to  the 
same  level,  so  that  to  develop  the  speed  there  was  practically  only 
a  length  of  about  one  and  one-half  miles,  and  t^e  highest  speed 
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of  84  miles  an  honr  always  occurred  st  the  bottom  of  the  mcline, 
at  the  center  of  a  cnrre  of  1500  ft.  radius. 

The  British  Parliament  has  authorized  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  approved  the  construction  of  a  monorail  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  on  condition  that  the  epeed  shall  not  exceed  110 
miles  an  hour.  The  sharpest  curve  to  which  this  speed  applies 
has  a  radius  of  1800  ft  The  whole  of  the  materials  proposed 
to  be  used  in  its  construction,  above  the  level  of  the  sleepers,  will 
be  of  steel.  The  n[iaint«nance  will  be  similar  to  that  on  an  ordi- 
nary railway,  as  there  will  be  practically  no  difference  in  the 
manner  of  packing  the  sleepers  or  of  inspecting  the  various  parts. 
For  the  greater  security,  however,  of  the  workmen  employed  on 
the  line,  the  clear  space  left  between  two  trains  passing  will 
be  3  ft.,  as  against  1  ft.  8  in.,  the  apace  provided  between  Pullman 
cars. 

All  trains  will  coneiet  of  only  one  car,  for  reasons  of  safety, 
economy  in  working  and  c<mstmction,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public.  There  are  three  classes  of  cars  designed  and  approved 
for  this  line.  The  smallest  car  will  carry  40  passengers,  the  second 
size  52  and  the  largest  80.  It  is  proposed  to  begin  the  service 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  with  cars  carrying  40  passengers 
each  and  running  every  10  minutes.  The  working  expenses  of 
this  service  at  110  miles  an  hour,  including  maintenance  repairs, 
management  and  everything  else,  are  estimated  at  less  tban  15 
ccntfl  per  train  mile. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  this  carriage  is  at  least  12  inches  bdow 
the  top  surface  of  the  monorail,  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  whole  working  of  this  line,  which  will  carry,  if  necea- 
sary,  48,000  passengers  a  day  at  a  speed  of  110  miles  an  hour, 
doing  the  whole  distance  in  20  minutes,  is  very  simple.  Collisions 
nre  impossible,  ttiere  are  no  level  crossings,  no  switches,  and  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  passengers  carried,  there  are  never 
more  than  two  carriages  on  the  whole  line  from  end  to  end. 

With  regard  to  the  electrical  working,  full  details  cannot  be 
given,  as  the  author  doee  not  consider  that  he  is  especially  quali- 
fied for  that  purpose.  The  joint  electrical  engineera  for  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Railway  are  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir  W.  H. 
I'reece.     Following  are  given,  however,  some  general  data: 

The  distance  to  be  traversed  is  34^/^  miles,  without  a  stop,  in  30 
minutes.     Ilie  acceleration  at  starting  is  to  be  2  ft  per  second  per 
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Becond,  diminighing  to  9  in.  per  second  per  second  or  sn  arenge 
of  V^  ft  per  second  per  seomd,  attaining  a  speed  of  110  miles 
in  1  minute  47  eecoids  and  in  a  distance  of  under  2  miles.  The 
reeistance  dae  to  friction  and  air  presBure  is  taken  at  4d  lbs.  per 
ton  at  full  speed.  The  coefficient  of  adhedon  is  taken  at  about  oue- 
sixth,  say  400  lbs.  per  ton  for  the  worst  weather.  The  total  weight 
of  the  car  is  orer  40  tons  and  the  wdght  of  the  driving  wheels 
is  20  tone;  hence  the  limit  of  adhesion  that  can  be  calculated  on 
these  driving  wheels  undw  all  circumstances  is  over  200  Iba.  per 
ton  plus  16  Iba,  per  ton  weight  for  air  resistance,  giving  a  total  of 
215  lbs.  per  ton  weight,  bdng  more  than  the  weight  required,  as 
140  lbs.  per  ton  is  all  that  ia  necessary  tar  an  acceleration  of  %  ft 
per  second  per  second. 

For  braking  purposes,  a  hi^-apeed  Westinghouse  brake  will  be 
able  to  retard  the  train  at  the  rate  of  3  ft  per  sectmd  per  second, 
which  will  abaorb  210  lbs.  per  ton  weight  of  the  car  distributed 
over  the  four  wheels,  or  52^  lbs.  per  ton  per  wheel.  This  will 
stop  the  car  in  about  1360  yds.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  motors 
are  short-circuited,  tiie  remaining  adhesion  can  be  utilized  on  the 
two  driving  wheels,  which  amounts  to  another  52^  Iba.  per  ton  per 
wheel,  and  ia  sufficient  for  an  additional  retardation  of  1  ft.  6  in. 
per  second  pe?  second.  This  will  give  a  total  retardation  of  4  ft. 
6  in.  per  second  per  second,  and  would  stop  the  car  in  768  yds. 
In  this  arrangement,  the  retardation  produced  by  the  motors  will 
be  at  exactly  the  ratio  of  the  average  acceleration  to  attain  the 
full  speed.  If  the  short-circuiting  of  the  motors  was  used  alone 
without  the  Westinghouse  brake  for  stopping  the  train,  there  would 
be  an  available  adhesion  on  the  driving  wheels  of  215  lbs.  per  ton 
weight  of  the  car,  amply  sufficient  for  a  retardation  of  3  ft  per 
second  per  second,  and  also  for  stopping  the  car  in  1380  yds. 
Therefore,  either  of  the  brakes  used  alone  will  stop  the  car  in  thai 
distance,  whereas  both  combined  will  stop  the  car  in  768  yds 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  steep  up  grades  at  the  stations. 

The  power  required  during  acceleration  ia  about  1100  bp,  and 
during  the  run  about  G15  hp,  or  129  hp  per  motor,  there  being  four 
motors  to  a  car. 

The  generating  station  is  situated  exactly  half  way,  at  Warring- 
ton.   Three-phase  ciHTente  will  be  generated  at  16,000  volts  and 
converted  in  five  sub-stations  placed  along  the  line  into  continuous 
current  at  650  volts.     The  motors  are  wound  for  600  volte  and 
Vol.  111  —  20 
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wdgb  etch  about  i\^  tons.  Tlie  BfBtem  used  ia  flme-wire  con- 
tinuous current 

Eacb  car  will  be  fitted  with  four  continuous  correat  tractioB 
motors  arranged  in  pairs.  Each  motor  will  have  a  normal  capadly 
of  160  hp  at  the  full  speed  of  730  revolutione  p^  minut^  but  will 
be  capable  of  giving  at  least  320  hp  for  short  periods  during  accel- 
eration. Hie  driving  wheels  have  a  diameter  of  1  ft.  4  in.,  tiia 
speed  at  730  revcdutions  per  minute  corresponding  to  110  milea 
an  hour. 

The  whole  line  will  be  fenced  with  an  unclimbable  fence  from 
end  to  end,  preventing  all  possibility  of  trespassing,  as  there  are 
no  level  croesings  and  no  means  of  accesB  of  any  kind. 

By  an  arrangement  on  the  axles  of  the  guide  wheels,  which  are 
freely  suspended  in  slots  fixed  on  the  bogie  or  truck  frames,  the 
guide  wheels  on  both  sides  of  the  car  remain  always  horizontal  and 
in  fair  ccmtact  with  the  guide  rails,  whatever  may  be  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  bogie  frames  and  the  car  itself,  wUch  can  swing  fredy 
on  the  top  or  bearing  rail  under  the  influence  of  centrifugal  force 
in  the  curves,  or  from  any  other  causes.  The  main  rail  it«elf 
remains  always  perfectly  horizontal,  even  on  the  sharpest  curves. 
The  result  is  that  the  pressure  on  the  guide  rails  need  never  be 
increased  or  the  inclination  of  the  car,  and  this  pressure  can  be 
limited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  combine  the  greatest  comfort  of 
the  passengers  with  the  greatest  economy  in  electrical  energy 
throu^  the  diminution  of  fricticnL 
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THE  BOOSTER  MACHINE  IN  TRACTION  SEB^ 
.VICE,  AND  ITS  PROPER  REaULATION. 


BY  PHOF.  DR.  GUSTAV  RASCH. 


In  power  atatione  for  electric  railways,  especially  for  those  feed- 
ing a  network  having  &  small  number  of  cars  running  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  demand  for  a  device  to  steady  the  power-station 
Bervice.  The  unsteady  load  and  carrent  consumption  in  such 
power-stations  grows  worse  ae  fewer  cars  are  running  at  the  same 
time  on  the  line.  It  is  known  that  ammeters  and  voltmeters  of 
small  power-stations  indicate  fluctuations  continnally,  while  large 
power-stations  show  mostly  a  steady  load  with  small  variations 
only.  The  disadvantages  of  the  unsteady  eervics  with  regard  to 
the  efficiency  and  the  life  of  the  steam-engines  and  the  generators 
of  the  power-stations  are  obvious.  It  is  desirable  also  that  the  cars, 
especially  those  cars  mnning  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  line,  be  fed 
with  a  constant  volthge,  which,  however,  cannot  be  expected  from 
a  power-station  having  too  heavily  fluctuating  a  load.  To  steady 
the  machine  service,  a  buffer  storage  battery  is  often  used;  that  is, 
a  floating  battery  connected  parallel  with  the  power-station  genera- 
tors. It  is  indisputable  that  such  batteries  possesa  valuable  features. 
For  instance,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  case  of  breakdown 
of  the  machine  service  and  they  give  a  chance  to  run  some  cars 
jnet  before  starting  up  and  after  shutting  down  the  regular  power- 
station  service.  They  have  a  disadvantage,  however,  in  that  they 
do  not  react  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the  current,  but  only  upon 
the  voltage.  Thoagh  an  absolutely  steady  voltage  on  the  bus  cannot 
be  assumed,  it  is  evident  that  the  battery  does  less  work  as  a  buffer 
battery  the  steadier  the  voltage.  It  is  very  likely,  however,  that 
even  with  nearly  steady  voltage  the  machine  may  be  subject  to 
heavy  fluctuations. 

The  following  discussion  may  explain  these  phenomena  still  more 
clearly.  The  generator  at  the  railway  power  station  is  shunt- 
wound,  end,  to  simplify  the  discussion,  it  may  be  assnmed  that 
[307] 
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ttie  %ja..i^=B,  may  diop  prt^rtionall;  with  riaing^  enimit 
/,  that  is  may  follow  the  law  £  =  i;,  —  /,c  where  £,  la  the  elec- 
tromotive force  with  no  load,  and  c  a  constant.  The  constant  e, 
may  cover  the  influence  of  the  armature  reaction  and  the  drop  of 
Bpeed  of  the  machine  with  increasing  current  7j.  It  has  evidently 
the  character  of  a  resistance.  The  armature  resistanoe  of  the 
machine  is  r  ,(^S-  ^}-    ^^  parallel  connected  buffer  battery  m»y 


have  an  eleciromotiTe  force  A  and  an  internal  resistanoe  a.    The- 
heavy  flnctaating  carrent  in  the  network  (the  actual  line  cnrrent) 
is  I,  while  7,  and  Ii  are  the  corrents  of  the  machine  and  Ute  storage 
battery. 
It  is  easy  to  derive  the  formula, 

(1)  ^^-^  +  »r 

W  '• a  +  o  +  r 

At  the  average  value  /„  of  the  actual  line  current,  the  current 
of  the  storage  battery  must  reach  zero  value,  bo  that  the  battery 
may  not  be  either  overloaded  or  underloaded  during  daily  service. 
That  is,  following  equation  (2) ; 

o  =  (c  +  r)7„-(£,-4),or. 
E,-A=(c  +  r)I-^. 
That  changea  the  equations  (1)  and  (S)  to 
(3)  J.        (e  +  r)i-,    +al 

a  +  e  +  r 
and. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  ample  estimate  of  7_. 

The  equation  (3)  shows  that  an  absolute  steadying  of  the  m'aeluiw 
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current  /,  is  impossible,  because  it  is  not  independent  of  the  heavy 
Huctuating  actual  current  /.  The  larger  the  value  of  c  +  r,  and 
smaller  the  value  of  a,  the  larger  will  be  the  dampening  effect.  The 
Jirst  means  high  internal  resistance  and  large  drop  of  voltage, 
features  of  the  generators  vrhich  cannot  be  called  desirable  ones. 
A  small  storage  battery  resistance  a,  means  plates  of  large  surface, 
that  is  expensive  cells. 

The  buffer  machine  (booster)  is  another  means  of  steadying  the 
service.  The  value  of  such  a  machine,  especially  for  hoisting  in- 
stallations, was  thoroughly  treated  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Meyereberg,^ 
rtrad  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  German  Electrical  Engi- 
neers. It  is  indisputable,  however,  that  these  machines  are  also  of 
great  value  for  all  railway  central  stations,  and  for  all  Bimllar 
een-ices  with  load  fluctuations  of  short  duration. 

A  large  centrifugal  mass  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor  (under 
certain  conditions  two  motors  may  suitably  be  used).  The  arma- 
ture of  the  motor  is  in  multiple  with  the  network.  The  centri- 
fugal mass  naturally  accumulates  energy  with  decreasing  network 
current  and  gives  out  energy  in  the  network  with  increasing  current 
consumption.  Therefore  the  buffer  machine  works  at  one  time 
as  a  motor,  and  at  another  time  as  a  generator.  For  the  moment 
-we  will  not  consider  the  character  of  the  field  excitation  of  this 
machine.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper,  however,  to  calculate 
the  most  favorable  device  for  one  special  case. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  actual  current  /,  of  a  600-volt  power 
station  for  a  small  railway  is  the  subject  of  regular  fiuctutations 
from  500  to  200  amperes  inside  of  periods  of  18  seconds.  The 
condition  r^arding  the  regularity  of  the  sequence  of  the  flactoa- 
tions  is  of  minor  importance ;  it  is  important,  however,  that  the 
utmost  data  be  obtained  regarding  the  fluctuation  itself;  that  is, 
500  and  200  amperes  be  not  increased  or  decreased,  because  other- 
wise the  buffer  machine  would  be  forced  to  run  at  a  speed  which 
would  not  agree  with  the  speed  which  was  assumed  when  designing 
the  machine. 

The  curve  ABODE  (Fig.  2),  shows  the  actual  current 
fluctuation  inside  of  one  period.  The  average  current  of  the  gen- 
erator ought  not  to  be 

900  +  BOO      -_. 

L =  350  amperes, 

I.  Mejenherg,   EUktrotmhnttchs  ZeitteJirifl,   1003,    pa^   201. 
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but  somewhat  higher,  about  360  amperes,  on  account  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  buffet  machine,  which  is  naturally  below  100  per  cent.  With 
absolutely  equalized  service  the  generator  would  work  continuously 
with  this  amount  of  cunent.  One  may  be  satisfied,  however,  in 
practice  to  limit  the  fluctuationB  to  10  per  cent  above  and  below  thid 
nmount  We  therefore  assume  that  the  generator  current  I^  must 
be  dampened  by  means  of  the  buffer  machine  to  the  limits  of 
flnctuationB  between  400  and  320  amperes  (see  curve  A^  Bi  C, 
Di  El  in  Fig.  8).  Now  then,  7,  +1^  =  7,  and  it  follows  that 
the  buffer  current  7p=7  — 7^.  The  curve  A,  S,  C,  D,  E,  Fig. 
2,  shows  the  work  of  the  buffer  current  7  .  The  positive  values 
mean  taking  energy  (charging),  the  negative  values,  giving  out 
energy  (diecharging)  by  the  buffer  machine.  For  the  moment,  the 
ejni.  maj  be  assumed  as  constant,  at  600  volts,  the  output  of  the 
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buffer  machine  being  a  maxim"'"  daring  charging: 

600  (320  — 200)=  72,000  watts. 
This  value  may  be  used  as  specific  for  the  deaigning  of  the  buffer 
machine,  though  naturally  tiiere  is  the  intermittent  service  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  addition. 

The  curve  ABODE  (Pig.  8),  shows  the  period  of  loading  end 
unloading  the  buffer  machine.  This  figure  shows  a  time  phase 
retardation  against  Fig.  2,  inasmuch  as  the  period  starts  with 
the  beginning  of  the  load.  It  shows  that  the  loading  has  a  dura- 
tion of  6.S4  seconds,  and  the  unloading  a  period  of  duration  of 
5.46  seconds.  The  enei^  consumption  is, 
73,000 


.  X  6.64  =  236,000  watt«econdi. 


The  Ktergy  output  is: 
60,000 


X  5.48  =  164,000  watt-flccondl. 
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all 


=  0.695 


The  total  efficiency  is  therefore  asenmed  as 

164,000  ^ 

386,000 
correeponding  to  an  efficiency  of 

V^^  =  .834 
for  the  single  conversion  of  electric  energy  to  mechanicBl  energy, 
or  vice-versa.  If  a  low^er  average  current  of  the  generator  vere  to 
be  aflsumed,  the  efficiency  would  be  proportionately  higher.  It  may 
be  practical  to  reckon  with  more  than  83.5  per  cent  efficiency; 
which  waa  pnrpoeely  not  done,  however,  for  the  reason  to  be  meia- 
tioned  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper. 
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D  FOWEB  OF  BUTFEB. 


We  will  not  define  how  much  of  the  energy  stored  in  the  centri- 
fugal masses  is  to  be  nsed,  but  state  only  that  at  tiie  end  of  an 
unloading  period  there  has  BtiU  to  be  stored  an  energy  iJ^+  nkg 

This  energy  storage  will  be 

That  il, 

(6)  i  =  L.  +  80,000  mkg. 

If  17  is  the  highest  speed  ^ter  minute,  ve  have 
(6)     L^e  U',  c  being  a  eonstant.  the  value  of  which  la  of  no 
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intereet  at  this  place  in  the  diectusioD.  If  (1  —  a)  U  is  the  smalleflt 
allowable  speed  of  the  fly-wheel  («  being  the  slip),  we  will  haye 
(7)  L^e    (1  —8)*  IP 

from  (6)  and  (7)  may  be  deriyed: 

and  in  connection  with  (5),  we  may  write: 
(9)  Z=-?M25. 

*  '  a«  — / 

The  amount  of  slip  t  is,  therefore,  of  fundamental  infiuenee. 
Large  values  of  s  (for  instance  8=^.5)  allow  the  use  of  relatively 
Email  fly-wheels,  the  specification  for  which  is  determined  hy  the 
valne  of  L.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  reserve  of  energy  is 
very  email  with  large  slip.  On  the  end  of  a  normal  tmloading 
period,  the  vis-viva  of  the  fly-wheel  has  diminished  to: 

^  100  ^100  (1  —  j)  *  per  cmt  of  the  starting  valtte.  1118  rep- 
resents the  reserve  for  exceptionally  large  unloading,  decreasing 
with  increasing  slip,  as  shown  by  the  follovring  table: 

«=.2  .3  .4  ^  - 

100{1— a)«=64i<        49%        36i<        U% 

Another  reason  against  increasing  the  slip  is,  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  buffer  machine  increase  with  low  speed.  With  large 
slip,  however,  the  average  speed  will  be  lower  than  with  small  slip. 

Remembering,  therefore,  that  large  slip  calls  for  small  centri- 
fugal masses  only,  but  for  large  buffer  machines,  and  vice-versa,  and 
that  small  slip  calls  for  large  centrifugal  masses  and  small  buffer 
machines,  it  is  evident  that  the  proper  amount  of  slip  t©  be  chosen 
is  one  of  the  problems  which  come  up  often  in  engineering, —  that 
is  to  find  out  the  conditions  under  which  the  sum  of  the  first  cost  of 
two  parts  of  a  machine  is  a  minimum.  This  problem,  however,  is. 
not  to  be  solved  generally,  but  can  be  solved  only  in  each  case,  by 
approximation,  giving  due  weight  to  all  practical  questions.  We 
will  not  dwell  upon  this  problem,  but  assume  that  we  did  find  as 
most  favorable  value,  s  =  .3.  That  would  give  lu,  following  the 
equation  (9),  the  maximum  vis-viva 

i  =  39,800  mfcg. 

Incidentally  at  this  place  may  be  answered  the  question  why 
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special  buffer  machineB  are  iised  uiLlead  of  using  heavier  centrifugal 
masees  Id  connectioQ  with  the  generator  itself.  This  queetion 
answers  itself,  if  one  observes  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
sJip  would  not  be  more  than  5  per  cent;  for  s  =  .05,  however,  it 
follows  from  equation  (9)  that 

L  =  :E05,000  mkg. 
Aseiuning  the  same  peripheral  speed  of  the  fly-wheels,  the  veighta 
uf  the  fly-wheels  are  proportional  to  the  vis-viva,  and,  to  get 
the  same  effect,  the  fly-wheel  connected  to  the  generator  would 
have  to  be  made  Ave  tames  as  heavy  as  that  driven  by  the  buffer 
machine. 

Returning  to  Fig.  3  and  choosing  a  scale  for  the  viB-viva,  wc 
may  draw  on  this  scale  the  ordinate: 

AA^  =  L^  =  39,200  (1— .3)'=  19,800  mkg. 
The  loading  time  (AC  Fig.  3)  amounting  to  6.54  seconds  is  to  be 
divided  in  two  parts  of  3.37  seconds  each.  In  the  first  part  the 
energy  put  into  the  fly-wheel  per  unit  of  time  is  increasing,  while 
in  the  second  part  it  is  decreasing.  The  effect  transmitted  to  the 
buffer  machine  in  the  first  part  of  the  period  at  the  time  t  is; 


The  amount  of  energy  accumulated  in  the  fly-wheel  at  this  time 
t  is: 

X,  =-  19,800  -1-   :^     ^l£2?  n  dt  =.  19,200  +  985  fi  mkg. 
9.81       8.37    Jo  * 

This  gives  us  the  means  of  calculating  the  several  ordinates  of  the 
curve  Aj  B,.  Following  the  same  formula,  the  vis-viva  at  the 
end  of  the  first  part  of  the  loading  time  is  found  to  be  29,S00  mkg. 
For  the  second  part,  a  similar  simple-calculation  results  in, 

J',,=29,200  + 935  ((  —  3.27)  (9.81  —  /) 
where  (  is  increasing  from  3.27  to  6.54  seconds.  The  develop- 
ing of  the  formula  for  the  vis-viva  with  unloading  fly-wheel  may 
be  derived  in  a  similar  way.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  buffer  machine  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  divisor 
of  the  expression.     For  the  third  interval: 


5i  <  i  <  9.27,  we  have 

t.Td    J  tM  ' 


0.8:14X9.81 
0—1340  (i— 6.54) 
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Thia  course  is  shown  in  curve  0^  U,.    In  the  fonrth  interval  there  is, 

9.37  _<(<  12  and  i,  =  19,200  + 1340  (12  —  *)*. 
interval. 

The  curve  4,  B,  C,  Di  E,  Fig.  3,  shows  the  course  which  the 
vie-viva  has  to  follow  if  the  buffer  machine  is  to  regulate  in  the  way 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  next  question  is :  How  is  the  speed  to  be  changed  in  order 
to  get  this  course  of  the  vis-viva.  We  have  to'  follow  the  earlier 
mentioned  equation  (6), 

It  refers  to  the  maximum  value  of  the  vis-viva  and  speed,  but 
may  be  used  just  as  well  for  every  other  value.  Thus  substituting 
L  J  and  U^,  we  obtain : 

(10)  L,=.crTl 

From  the  equations  (6)  and  (10), 

(u)       "  ■  >/5  • 

One  is  not  limited  in  the  choi^  of  maximum  speed.  Tbo 
weight  0  (kg),  the  peripheral  speed  v  ( — ^^)  and  the  Tis-viva 
Z.,  are  (  a  plain  cylindrical  fly-wheel  being  assumed)  in  the  relation, 

""  4  X  8.81  * 
With  a  peripheral  speed  of  45  m.  per  sec.,  there  is,  therefor^ 
i  =  89,800  and  0  =  760  kg. 
In  order  to  avoid  too  large  fly-wheel  weight,  it  is  suitable  to  use 
a  high  peripheral  speed.  Speeds  of  60  m.  per  second,  and  over, 
have  been  proposed  for  fly-whcela  of  suitable  construction.  There 
still  remains  the  choice  of  speed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine 
now  the  exact  number  of  revolutions.  It  is  sufGcient  to  assume  as 
maximum  valne 

t;=ioo 

and  to  express  the  different  values  of  speed  in  per  cents  of  this 
maximum  value.  From  the  values  found  for  the  vis-viva  the 
necessary  number  of  revolutions  are  derived,  shown  in  the  curve 
A  BCD  Bin  Fig.  4.     The  load  of  the  buffer  machine  is  transferred 
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to  this  figan  from  Fig.  3.  It  iB  to  be  seen  that  the  buffer 
machine  hu  its  highest  load  at  a  moderate  nnmbei  of  revolatioaa, 
—  (in  oor  case  86.3  per  cent). 

It  was  assumed  that  the  voltage  on  the  busseB  was  constant 
Natnrall;  this  does  not  apply  in  practice;  it  will  decrease  with 
increasing  current  consumption,  and  vice-versa.  Therefore,  it  will 
be  higher  when  loading  the  buffer  machine  than  with  unloading. 
That  ie,  the  storing  of  energy  while  loading  the  buffer  machine  will 
be  iarored;  the  unloading  on  the  other  hand  will  interfere  with 
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the  giving  up  of  energy.    Unsteady  voltage  will  have  the  same 

influence    as  a  resistance  in  the  armatuie  circuit  of  the  buffer 

machine,  resulting  in  a  lower  efficiency,  which  wae  chosen  rather 

low  for  this  reason.     The  question  is  now  to  decide  upon  the 

factors  which  could  be  used  to  improve  the  legulatioa: 

These  are, 

(1)     The  voltage, 

(S)     Buffer  current  fp, 

(3)  The  actual  line  current  f| 

(4)  The  generator  current  l^ 

(5)  The  speed. 

The  same  objections  hold  true  for  the  voltage,  which  have  been 
developed  in  the  diBCussion  of  the  buffer  hattorv.     If  the  buffor 
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machine  is  Bimplfi  shunt  wound,  it  will  be  influenced  by  the  voltage. 
This  would  not  allow  the  regulation  of  auch  heavy  fluctuations  u 
defined  in  our  above  calculations,  and  the  energy  consumption  and 
the  restoration  of  energy  by  the  fly-wheel  would  take  place  within 
much  narrower  limite. 

Fig.  5  shows  that  the  current  of  the  buffer  machine  cannot  be 
used  for  regulating  purposes.  Fig,  5  is  derived  from  Fig.  4,  using 
load  and  unloading  current  as  abscissa,  and  the  desired  revolutions 
per  minute  as  ordinates.  The  curve  shows  that  to  any  value  of 
the  cnrrent  there  belong  generally  two  different  values  of  the  sp«ed. 
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the  differraice  of  which  is  the  greater  as  the  current  is  lower.  Ob- 
viously, this  condition  is  not  to  be  reached  in  practice.  However, 
we  may  influence  the  regulation  by  the  current,  one  value  of  it  will 
always  call  for  only  one  definite  value  of  the  speed.  The  same 
considerations  regarding  the  buffer  current  holds  true  also  for  the 
actual  line  current  and  for  the  generator  current.  To  Fig.  5  are 
added  values  of  the  actual  and  generator  current,  which  prove 
in  this  case  that  a  suitable  regulation  cannot  be  reached,  since 
one  of  them,  decreasing  or  increasing  according  to  the  network 
cnrrent  load,  cannot  produoe  two  different  speeds  of  the  buffer 
machine.  It  would  be  possible  to  influence  the  field  of  the  bufftr 
riaf:hine  by  the  combined  buffer  current  and  line  current,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  special  shunt  winding  fed  from  the  bus,  bat  even  this 
would  not  give  the  correct  result.    We  wish  to  transmit  the  fluctua- 
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tions  of  the  line  current  to  the  bnfFer  current,  which  meam  that  hoth 
of  them  must  reach  their  highest  values  slmultaneouflly,  eis  Bhovn 
in  Fig.  2.  The  two  currents  working  in  two  different  windings  on 
the  magnet  field  of  the  buffer  machine  would,  according  to  the 
way  they  were  connected,  work  either  with  or  against  each  other. 
In  the  first  case  they  would  not  reach  the  desired  result;  in  the 
second  case,  the  result  would  be  equal  to  that  which  could  be 
reached  with  one  of  the  currents  alone,  which  is  not  suitable,  as 
above  mentioned. 

The  question  of  making  use  of  a  change  in  speed  for  regulating 
the  buffer  effect  gives  us  two  poeaibilities : 

(1)  Using  a  centrifugal  regulator  to  adjust  a  rheostat  placed  in 
the  field  winding  of  the  buffer  machine. 

(2)  The  use  of  a  special  exciter  machine  driven  from  the  buffer 
machine,  and  having  therefore  a  speed  proportional  to  that  of  the 
buffer  machine.* 

The  latter  seems  to  be  the  most  favorable,  since  this  regulation 
la  not  applied  step  by  step,  but  gradually. 

We  assume  again  a  steady  voltage  on  the  bus,  and  assume  further- 
more that  the  e.m.f.  of  the  buffer  machine  with  maximum  current 
varies  from  5  per  cent  above  to  5  per  cent  below  this  voltage;  in  this 
case  the  vibration  of  e.m.f.  during  the  period  of  18  seconds  is 
shown  in  the  curve  A^  B,  C,  T)„  E,  (Fig.  4).     The  proportion  of 
the  ordinatee  of  this  curve,  and  of  the  curve  ABODE  —  that  is 
E       EM.F. 
tf'^  speed 
are  proportional  to  the  lines  of  force  which  are  necessary  for  the 
field  of  the  buffer  machine  to  produce  the  desired  r^ulation.    Fig. 
6  shows  a  diagram,  the  abscissae  of  which  are  proportional  to  the 

value     =,  and  the  ordinates  proportional  to  the  speed.   In  this  case 

there  are  also  generally  two  ordinates  for  one  abscissa,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  the  most  unfavorable  case  is  8  per  cent,  while  the  regula- 
tion by  means  of  the  currents  showed  differences  of  30  per  cent 
(Fig,  5).  If  both  branches  of  Fig.  C  could  be  combined  —  which 
would  call  for  no  armature  resistance  whatever  in  the  buffer  ma- 
chine —  the  regulation  would  be  a  perfect  one.  We  remark,  there- 
fore, that  a  low  armature  resistance  is  favorable. 

2.  Both  binds  of  regulation  are  the  subject  o(  the  German  patents  No. 
129,55;],  BBugned  to  the  German  Genoral  Electric  Co.,  Berlin, 
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The  connectioiis  may  be  as  follows  (Fig.  7) : 
The  buffer  machine  P  is  provided  with  two  field  windisgB  Mx  and 
iff    M^  ia  eoccited  from  the  busses ;  if,  from  a  siimll  generator  «> 
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_ 

_ 

_ 

placed  upon  the  axle  of  the  buffer  machine,  and  excited  from  the 
bus  also.  The  windings  M^  and  31,  are  differentially  connected, 
Bu  that  with  increasing  current  in  Jit,  ^e  total  field  of  the  buffer 
machine  will  be  weakened. 

Another  arrangement  would  be  to  use  a  part  of  the  winding  M 


as  the  eecond  winding  M^,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  latter  arrange- 
ment has  the  advantage  of  a  smaller  winding  spaoe  necessary  for 
the  buffer  machine;  it  has  the  disadvantage,  however,  that  the  small 
machine  e  has  eventually  to  be  designed  for  rather  high  voltages, 
while  with  an  arrangement  according  to  Fig.  7,  voltage  and  cozrest 
of  the  small  generator  may  be  chosen  at  will. 
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The  small  generator  may  aleo  be  designed  as  motor,  tlie  arma- 
ture of  which  ie  to  be  connected  in  series  vith  the.magnet  winding 
3i  of  the  bnffer  machine  (Fig.  9).  In  this  case  increasing  the  speed 
of  the  bofler  machine  mil  canse  an  increase  of  the  ejuX  of  the 


Fn.  8. 

small  machine,  and  resnlt  in  decreasing  the  exciter  current  of  the 
buffer  machine.  In  all  arrangements,  while  working,  there  is  a 
weakening  of  the  field  of  the  buffer  machine,  and,  therefore,  the  di- 
mensions of  these  machines  must  be  made  smple,  in  comparison 
with  other  machines  of  the  same  aven^  load.    We  may  mention 


that  in  all  cases  fbe  maximum  armature  current  of  the  buffer 
machine  does  not  reach  its  highest  value  at  the  same  time  with  the 
weakest  field,  but  with  an  average  strong  field,  which,  of  course,  i^ 
fuTorable. 

The  discussion  has  shown  that  the  most  suitable  regulation  of  the 
I'lifTrr  machine  is  to  be  effected  by  means  of  speed  regulation. 
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Although  the  earliest  recorded  experiments  date  back  three-quai^ 
ten  of  a  century,  the  electric  railway  is  essentially  of  modem  de- 
velopment, for  it  achieved  a  recognized  position  less  than  twenty 
years  ago,  long  after  the  telephone,  the  arc  and  incandescent  lamp, 
and  the  stationary  electric  motor  bad  been  thoroughly  established. 
This  ia  bnt  natural,  for  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  certain  cardinal  principles  and  practices  in  the  kindred 
arts. 

The  first  roads  to  carry  passengers  commercially  were  built  in 
Europe,  but  the  first  railway  experiments  and  the  modem  com- 
mercial impetus,  as  well  as  most  of  the  essential  and  distinctiTe 
features  of  the  art  as  it  stands  today,  an  example  of  almost  onpre- 
cedented  industrial  development,  are  distinctively  American. 

Brandon,  Vt,  birthplace,  and  Thomas  Davenport,  blacksmith, 
father,  are  the  names  first  on  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  electric 
railway,  in  the  year  1834.  A  toy  motor  mounted  on  wheels,  pro- 
pelled on  a  few  feet  of  circular  railway  by  a  primary  battery,  ex- 
hibited a  year  later  at  Springfield,  and  again  at  Boston,  is  the 
infant's  photograph.  This  waa  only  three  years  after  Henry's  in- 
vention of  the  motor,  following  Faraday's  discovery  ten  year* 
earlier  that  electricity  could  be  used  to  produ<%  continuoos  motion. 

The  records  of  Davenport's  career,  unearthed  by  the  late  Franklin 
Leonard  Pope,  show  this  early  inventor  a  man  of  genius  deserving 
a  high  place  in  the  niche  of  fame,  for  in  a  period  of  six  years  he 
built  more  than  a  hundred  operative  electric  motors  of  various 

NOTB  — The  writer  hftvine  been  reqneated  to  prepare  %  paper  <n  tlie  sub- 
ject of  electric  rulwkfa  has  done  bo  witli  considerable  reluctance  becaose  of  hie 
own  coDoection  with  the  art.  and  the  difficnlt^  under  such  circumstances  in 
preaenting  events  In  a  true  perspective,  unbiased  by  personal  experiencee. 
That  such  most  be  apoken  of  Is,  while  embarassing,  somewhat  neceesary,  and 
due  allowances  shonid  be  made  in  his  estimate  of  their  importance. 
[32«] 
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desigiiB,  man;  of  which  were  put  into  actual  service,  an  achieve- 
ment,  taking  into  account  the  times,  well  nigh  incredible. 

For  nearly  two  score  years  varioue  inventors,  handicapped  with 
the  limitationa  of  the  primary  battery,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  modem  dynamo  and  motor  construction,  labored 
with  small  result  About  1838,  a  Scotchman,  Robert  Davidson  of 
Aberdeen,  began  the  constractioD  of  a  locomotive  driven  by  a  motor 
similar  to  that  used  by  Jacob!  in  his  experiments  on  the  river 
Xeva,  which  was  tried  upon  the  Edinboro-Qlasgow  Bailway,  and 
attained  a  speed  of  about  four  miles  an  hour. 

In  an  English  patent  issued  to  Henry  Finkus  in  1840,  the  use. 
of  the  rails  for  currents  was  indicated;  also  in  a  United  States 
patent  issued  to  Lilley  and  Colton  of  Pittsburg  in  1847. 

In  1847,  Prof.  Moses  G.  Farmer,  late  United  States  govern- 
ment electrician  at  the  Newport  Station,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  able  of  the  early  electric  experimenters,  operated  an  experi- 
mental model  car  at  Dover,  N".  H.;  and  about  three  years  later  <Hie 
Thomas  Hall  exhibited  in  Boston  an  automatically  reversing  car 
mounted  on  rails  through  which  current  was  supplied  from  a 
lattery.  These  are  said  to  be  the  first  instances  in  which  rails  were 
actually  used  as  carriers  of  the  current,  as  well  as  the  first  time 
where  there  was  a  reduction  by  gear  from  the  higher  speed  on  the 
motor  to  the  lower  speed  of  the  driven  axle. 

About  the  same  time  Prof.  Paga  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, aided  by  a  special  grant  from  Congress,  constructed  a 
locomotive  in  which  he  used  a  double  solenoid  motor  with  recipro- 
cating plunger  and  fly-wheel,  as  well  as  some  other  forms.  This 
locomotive,  driven  by  a  battery  of  100  Grove  elements,  was  tried 
the  39th  of  April,  1851,  upon  a  railroad  running  from  Washington 
to  Bladensbnrg,  and  attained  a  fair  rate  of  speed. 

Patents  issued  in  1855  to  an  Englishman  named  Swear  and  a 
Piemontais  named  Bessolo  indicated  the  possibility  of  collecting 
current  from  a  conductor  suspended  above  the  ground,  and  in  1864 
a  Frenchman  named  Cazal  patented  the  application  of  an  electric 
motor  to  the  axle  of  the  vehicle. 

From  the  experiments  of  Farmer  and  Hall  a  decade  elapsed  be- 
fore the  invention  by  Pacinotti  in  1861  of  the  continuous  current 
dynamo,  from  which  may  properly  be  said  to  date  all  modem  elec- 
tric machines.  These  were  developed  in  their  earliest  forms  by 
Gramme  and  Siemens,  Wheatstone  and  Yarl^,  Farmer  and  Sow> 
.  Vol.  m  — 81 
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land,  Hefner-AIteneck  and  others,  and  brought  into  exiatenoe  the 
dements  essential  to  an;  possible  commercial  sucoess.  Yet  not- 
wi&standing  that  the  principle  of  the  reTersibilitj  of  the  dynamo- 
electric  machine,  and  the  transmission  of  energy  to  a  distance  by 
the  nse  of  two  similar  machines,  said  to  have  been  discovered  and 
described  by  Facinotti  in  1867  —  the  same  year  in  which  Prof. 
Farmer  described  the  principle  of  the  modem  dynamo  in  a  letter 
to  Henry  Wilde  —  and  demonstrated  independently  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition  by  Fontaine  and  Gramme  in  1873,  many  years  more 
passed  before  the  importance  and  availability  of  this  principle  woe 
generally  recognized. 

From  1860  to  1875,  is  a  long  period,  relatively,  and  yet  there 
seemed  to  have  been  practically  an  entire  cessation  of  experimental 
electric  railway  work,  until  in  the  latter  year  George  F.  Greene,  a 
poor  mechanic  of  Kalamazoo,  Kich.,  built  a  small  model  motor 
which  was  supplied  from  a  battery  through  an  overhead  line,  with 
track  return,  and  three  years  later  he  constructed  another  model 
on  a  larger  scale.  Greene  seemed  to  have  realized  that  a  dynamo 
was  essential  to  success,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  one,  and 
did  not  have  the  means  to  buy  it 

Shortly  afterward,  in  1879,  at  the  Berlin  Exposition,  Messrs. 
Siemens  and  Halske  constructed  a  short  line  about  a  third  of  a 
,  mile  in  length,  which  was  the  b^inning  of  much  active  work  by 
this  firm.  The  dynamo  and  motor  were  of  the  now  well-known 
Siemens  type,  and  the  current  was  supplied  through  a  central  rail, 
with  the  running  rails  as  a  return,  to  a  small  locomotive  on  which 
the  motor  was  carried  longitudinally,  motion  being  transmitted 
through  spur  and  beveled  gears  to  a  central  shaft  from  which 
connection  was  made  to  the  wheels.  The  locomotive  drew  three 
small  cars  having  a  capacity  of  about  20  people,  and  attained  the 
speed  of  about  eight  miles  an  hour. 

In  the  same  year  important  experiments  were  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Felix  and  Chretien  at  the  little  village  of  Sennaiee  in 
France  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  the  transmission  of 
energy. 

At  Vienna  in  the  following  year,  Egger  exhibited  a  model  of  an 
electric  railway,  the  current  to  be  supplied  through  the  running 
rails.  About  the  same  time  Messrs.  Bontemps  end  Desprez  made 
a  study  of  a  scheme  for  replacing  pneumatic  transmission  of  dis* 
patches  by  miniature  electric  locomotives  in  Paris. 
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The  Siemens  aud  Kalske  demonetration  in  Berlin  wae  followed 
b;  others  for  exhibition  purposes  at  BniBsek,  Dusseldorf  and  Frank- 
fort, but  no  re^Iar  line  was  established  until  a  abort  one  with 
one  motor  car  at  Lichterfelde,  near  Berlin,  the  first  in  Europe,  or 
in  fact  in  the  world.  This  road  was  1  1/2  miles  in  length,  used 
all  Tail  conductors,  and  wad  opened  for  traffic  in  May,  1881. 

The  motor  was  carried  on  a  frame  underneath  the  car  between 
the  wheels,  and  current  transmitted  from  the  armature  to  drums 
on  the  axles  bj  steel  cables.  The  car  was  of  fair  size,  having  a 
capacity  of  36.  passengers,  and  attained  a  maximum  speed  of  about 
30  miles.  The  e.m.f.  used  was  about  100  volts.  This  line  was  con- 
tinued in  regular  service,  but  13  years  later  the  rail  method  of  dis- 
tribution was  replaced  by  two  condnctors  carried  on  top  of  poles, 
upon  which  ran  a  small  carriage  connected  to  the  gear  by  a  flexible 
cable. 

Shortly  afterward  the  same  firm  installed  at  the  Paris  Electrical 
Exposition  of  1881,  a  small  tramway  about  a  third  of  a  mile  long, 
and  used  for  the  first  time  overhead  distribution.  In  this  case  tbe 
.  conductors  consisted  of  two  tubes  slotted  on  the  under  side,  and  sup- 
ported by  wooden  insulators.  In  the  tubes  slid  shoes  which  were 
held  in  good  contact  by  an  undermnning  wheel  pressed  up  by 
springs  carried  on  a  frame-work  supported  by  the  conductors,  and 
connected  to  the  car  by  fiexible  conductors.  The  motor  was  placed 
between  thei  wheels,  and  the  power  was  transmitted  by  a  chain. 

About  the  same  time  Siemens  conatracted  an  experimental  road 
near  Meran  in  the  Tyrol  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  the  possibili- 
ties of  electric  traction  for  the  San  Gothard  tunnel,  and  later  other 
small  lines  at  Frankfort,  Molding  and  elsewhere.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  a  combined  elevated  and 
underground  road  submitted  to  the  city  authorities  at  Vienna. 

The  invention  about  this  time  of  accumulators  directed  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  self-contained  car,  and  in  1880  a  loco- 
motive with  accumulators  was  used  at  the  establlBhment  of  Dn- 
cfaesne-Foumet  at  Breuil,  and  in  the  following  year  BafFard  with 
a  large  battery  of  Faure  accumulators  made  expaiments  on  tbe 
tramway  at  Tincennes. 

In  1881,  Dr.  John  Hopkinson,  in  describing  the  application  of 
motors  to  hoists,  proposed  both  for  them  anil  for  tramways  the 
dmple  smeB-parallel  control  for  speed,  a  principle  which  combined 
with  resistance  variation,  later  became  universal. 
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Meanwhile  in  the  United  States  two  inventors,  Stephen  D.  Field 
and  Thomas  A.  Edison,  began  electric  experimentB  almoet  eimul- 
tatfeously.  Edison  was  perhaps  nearer  than  any  other  on  the 
verge  of  great  posaibilitiea  had  it  not  been  that  he  was  intensely 
absorbed  in  the  development  of  the  electric  light,  for  he  had  in  the 
face  of  much  adverse  criticism  developed  the  essentials  of  the  low 
internal  resistance  dynamo  with  high-resistance  field,  and  many  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  multiple  arc  system  of  distribution. 
In  fact,  in  1880  he  built  a  small  road  at  his  laboratory  at  Menlo 
Park,  on  which  he  ran  a  car  operated  by  one  of  his  earliest  dynamos 
from  which  the  power  was  transmitted  to  the  axle  by  a  belt  One 
set  of  wheels  was  insulated,  and  the  two  rails  were  used  for  current 
But  beyond  taking  out  a  few  patents,  and  for  a  while  acting  in 
conjunction  with  Field,  Edison  did  little  in  this  particular  field, 
and  soon  ceased  to  be  a  factor. 

Perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  the  credit  for  the  first  serious 
proposal  in  the  United  States  should  be  awarded  to  Field.  Curi- 
ously enough,  patent  papers  were  filed  by  Field,  Siemens  and 
Edison,  all  within  three  months  of  each  other  in  the  spring  and  ■ 
summer  of  1880,  Priority  of  invention  was  finally  awarded  to 
Field,  he  having  filed  a  caveat  a  year  before.  He  had  been  actively 
interested  in  electric  telegraphs,  and  in  an  account  of  his  work  pub- 
lished some  SO  years  ago,  it  is  stated  that  he  early  constructed  two 
electric  motors,  and  had  in  mind  the  operation  of  street  cars  in 
San  FranciBco,  but  had  not  been  able  to  do  anything  in  the  matter 
because  of  a  realization  that  a  dynamo  must  be  used  instead  of  a 
battery.  In  1877  while  in  Europe  he  saw  some  Gramme  machines, 
and  on  hie  return  two  of  them  were  ord^ed  but  not  delivered. 
Later  a  dynamo  was  ordered  from  Siemens  Brothers  in  London 
which  was  lost,  and  this  was  replaced  by  another  which  arrived 
in  the  fall  of  1876.  Ueanwhile  two  Gramme  machines  were  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  shortly  afterward  an  electric  elevator  was 
operated.  In  February,  1879,  he  made  plans  for  an  electric  rail- 
way, the  current  to  be  delivered  from  a  stationary  source  of  power 
through  a  wire  enclosed  in  a  conduit,  with  rail  return,  and  in 
1S80-S1,  he  constructed  and  put  in  operation  an  experimental 
electric  locomotive  in  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Pending  the  settlement  of  patent  interferences  between  Edison 
and  Field  (the  Siemens  application  being  late  was  rejected),  the 
two  interests  were  combined  in  a  corporation  known  as  "  The  Elec- 
tric Eailway  Company  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  first  work  of 
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the  company  was  the  operation  of  an  electric  locomotive  at  the 
Chicago  Bailwaj  Exposition  in  1883.  This  locomotive  called  "  The 
Judge,"  after  the  late  Chief  JnBtice  Field,  ran  around  the  gallery 
of  the  main  exposition  building  on  a  tracli  of  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  length.  The  motor  used  was  a  Weeton  dynamo  mounted 
on  the  car  and  connected  by  beveled  gear  to  a  shaft  from  which 
power  W8B  transmitted  by  belts  to  one  of  the  wheels.  The  current 
was  taken  from  a  center  rail,  witii  track  return.  A  lever  operated 
clutches  on  the  driving  shaft,  and  the  speed  wae  varied  by  re- 
sistance. The  reversing  mechanism  consisted  of  two  movable 
brushholder  arms  geared  to  a  disk  operated  by  a  lever,  each  arm 
carrying  a  pair  of  brushes  one  of  which  only  could  be  thown  into 
circuit  at  a  time,  to  give  tibe  proper  direction  of  movement 

Meanwhile  several  other  inventors  were  getting  actively  into  the 
field  of  transraisBion  of  power  and  electric  railways.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1882,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Finney  operated  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  a 
car  for  which  current  was  supplied  through  an  overhead  wire  on 
which  traveled  a  small  trolley  connected  to  the  car  with  a  flexible 
cable,  and  about  the  same  time  in  England  Dr.  Fleming  Jenkin, 
following  a  paper  by  Messrs.  Ayrton  and  Perry  before  the  Eoyal 
Institution  on  an  automatic  railway,  proposed  a  scheme  of  telpher- 
age which  was  developed  by  those  gentlemen. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  the  writer,  then  a  midship- 
man in  the  Fnited  States  Navy,  who  had  in  1879  and  1880  begun 
the  designing  of  motors,  was  ordered  on  duty  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Electrical  Exhibition,  then  being  held  at  Sydenham,  England. 
While  in  London  he  became  impressed  with  a  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  operating  the  underground  railway  electrically.  He  first 
considered  the  use  of  main  and  working  conductors,  the  latter 
being  carried  between  the  tracks,  with  rail  return,  but  noting  the 
complication  of  switches  on  certain  sections  of  the  road,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  car  moving  between  two  planes,  traveling  on  one 
and  making  upper  pressure  contact  with  the  other,  those  planes 
being  the  terminals  of  a  constant  potential  system.  For  practical 
application  the  lower  of  the  two  planes  was  to  be  replaced  by  the 
muning  track  and  all  switches  and  sidings,  and  the  upper  plane  by 
rigid  conductors  supported  by  the  roof  of  the  tunnel,  and  following 
the  center  lines  of  all  tracks  and  switches,  contact  to  be  made  there- 
with by  a  self-adjusting  device  carried  on  the  car  roof  over  th« 
center  of  the  truck  and  pressed  upward  by  springs. 
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In  188S  he  applied  for' a  patent  on  the  first  idea,  which  tsb  bat 
a  variation  from  that  shown  in  other  patents,  but  the  second  laid 
dormant  for  nearly  three  years  becanee  of  central  station  work  and 
the  development  of  the  application  of  Btationary  motors. 

The  storage  battery  etill  attracted  attention,  and  in  1863  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  at  Kew  Bridge,  London.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1884  the  Electrical  Power  &  Storage  Company  of  London,  under 
the  direction  of  Anthony  Beckenzaun,  began  a  number  of  trials. 
The  same  engineer  repeated  his  work  at  Mill  Wall,  aDd  later  in 
Berlin.  The  car  body  in  bis  last  experiment  was  carried  by  two 
trucks,  each  of  which  was  equipped  with  a  motor  driving  one  axle 
through  a  worm  gear.  Beversal  was  accomplished  by  nsing  two 
sets  of  brushes,  and  speed  was  varied  by  nsing  one  or  both  motors, 
also  by  nsing  the  motors  in  series  or  parallel  with  a  resistance  to 
cut  down  sparking  when  making  the  change  over. 

Beckenzaun  subsequently  had  charge  of  the  experiments  conducted 
by  Wm.  Wharton  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  both  a  Beckenzaun  and 
a  Spragne  motor  were  used  in  1686.  Here  series  parallel  grouping 
of  both  batteries  and  motor  cinmits  were  used  on  the  Sprague  car, 
and  a  series  parallel  and  resistance  variation  of  motors  on  the  car 
operated  by  Beckenzaun  and  Condict. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  ITnited  States,  Charles  J.  Van  Depoele,  a  Bel- 
gian by  birth  and  a  sculptor  by  original  trade,  and  an  indefatigable 
worker,  had  become  interested  in  electric  manufacturing,  and  soon 
energetically  attacked  the  railway  problem.  His  first  railway  was 
a  small  experimental  line  constructed  in  Chicago  in  the  winter  of 
1882-83,  the  current  being  supplied  from:  an  overhead  wire.  In 
the  fall  of  1883,  a  car  was  also  ran  at  the  Industrial  Exposition 
et  Chicago. 

A  year  later  a  train  pulled  by  a  locomotive  car,  and  taking  cur^ 
rent  from  an  underground  conduit,  was  successfully  operated  at 
the  Toronto  Exhibition  to  carry  passengers  from  the  street  car  sys- 
tim,  and  again  in  the  year  following  Van  Depoele  operated  another 
train  at  the  same  place,  using  on  this  occasion  an  overhead  wire 
and  &  weighted  arm  pressing  a  contact  up  against  it. 

Experiments  were  also  carried  on  by  him  en  the  South  Bend 
Bailway  in  the  fall  of  1885,  where  several  cars  were  equipped  with 
small  motors,  and  also  in  Mianeapoiis,  where  an  electric  car  took 
the  place  of  a  steam  locomotive.  Other  equipments  were  operated 
ai.  the  "New  Orleans  EihibitioQ,  and  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  the 
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cnrrent  was  at  first  taken  front  a  eingle-OTerhead  wire  which 
carried  a  traveliDg  trolley  coanected  to  the  car  by  a  flexible  con- 
ductor. 

Othffl  equipments  were  pnt  in  operation  at  Windsor,  Ont, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Appleton,  .Wis.,  and  Scranton,  Pa. 

In  these  several  equipments  the  motors  were  placed  on  the  front 
platforme  of  the  cars,  and  connected  to  the  wheels  by  belts  or  chains. 
The  ears  were  beaded  in  one  direction,  and  operated  from  one  end 
only. 

In  1888,  the  Tan  Depoele  Company  was  absorbed  by  the  Thom- 
son-Houston, which  had  recently  entered  the  railway  field,  and 
Van  Depoele  continued  in  its  active  development  until  his  death 
in  189S. 

Among  the  early  American  workers  of  this  period,  none  was  for 
a  time  more  prominent  than  Leo  Daft,  who  after  considerable 
development  in  motors  for  stationary  work  took  up  their  applica- 
tion to  electric  railways,  making  the  first  experiments  toward  the 
close  of  1883  at  his  company's  works  at  Greenville,  N.  J,,  these 
being  sufficiently  successful  to  be  repeated  in  November  of  that 
year  on  the  Saratoga  and  tit.  McGregor  road.  The  locomotive 
used  there  was  called  "  The  Ampere,"  and  pulled  a  full  sized  car. 
The  motor  was  mounted  on  a  platform,  and  connected  by  belts  to 
an  intermediate  shaft  carried  between  the  wheels,  from  which 
another  set  of  belts  lead  to  pulleys  on  the  driving  axles.  A  centsr 
rail  and  the  running  rails  formed  the  working  conductors.  Varia- 
tion of  speed  was  accomplished  by  variation  of  field  resistance, 
this  being  accentuated  by  the  use  of  iron  instead  of  copper  in  some 
of  the  coils. 

In  the  following  year  Daft  equipped  a  small  car  on  one  of  flie 
piers  at  a  New  York  seaside  resort,  and  a  little  later  another  one 
at  the  Mechanic's  Fair  in  Boston,  the  motor  for  this  last  being 
subsequently  put  on  duty  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  In  1885 
work  was  begun  by  the  Daft  Company  on  the  Hampton  Branch  of 
the  Baltimore  Union  Passenger  Railway  Company,  where  in  August 
of  that  year  operations  were  begun,  at  first  with  two  and  a  year 
later  vrith  two  more  small  electric  locomotives  which  did  not  carry 
passengers  themselves,  but  pulled  regular  street  cars.  A  center  and 
the  running  rail  were  used  for  the  normal  distribution,  but  at 
crossings  an  overhead  conductor  was  installed,  and  connection  made 
to  it  by  an  arm  carried  on  the  car  and  pressed  up  against  it.    The 
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inving  was  b;  a  pinion  operstitig  on  an  internal  gear  on  one  of 
the  axles. 

Daft'a  moat  ambitiona  Tork  followed  when  a  section  of  the  Ninth 
Avenue  Elevated  Road  was  equipped  for  a  distance  of  2  miles,  on 
which  a  series  of  experiments  were  carried  on  during  the  latter 
part  of  1885,  with  a  locomotive  called  "  The  Benjamin  Franklin." 
The  motor  was  mounted  on  a  platform  pivoted  at  one  end,  and 
motion  was  communicated  from  the  armature  to  the  driving  wheel 
through  grooved  friction  gears  held  in  cloEe  contact  partly  by  the 
Teight  of  the  machine  and  partly  by  an  adjustable  screw  device. 
This  locomotive,  pulling  a  train  of  cars,  made  aeveral  trips,  but 
the  experiments  were  soon  suspended.  This  work  was  followed 
by  street  railway  equipments  at  Xjos  Angeles  and  elsewhere,  using 
double  overhead  wires  carrying  a  trolley  carriage. 

Meanwhile  Bentley  and  Knight,  after  some  experimenta  in  the 
yards  of  the  Brush  Electric  Company  at  Cleveland  in  the  fall  of 
1883,  installed  a  conduit  system  in  August,  1884,  on  the  tracks 
of  the  East  Cleveland  Horse  Railway  Company.  The  equipped  sec- 
tion of  the  road  was  2  miles  long,  the  conduits  were  of  wood  laid 
between  the  tracks,  and  two  cars  were  employed  which  were  each 
equipped  with  a  motor  carried  under  the  car  body  and  transmitting 
power  to  the  axle  by  wire  cables. 

These  equipments  were  operated  with  varying  degrees  of  success 
during  the  winter  of  1884-86,  but  were  abandoned  later.  This 
work  was  followed  by  a  double  overhead  trolley  road  at  Woon- 
Bocket,  the  motors  being  supplied  by  the  ThoraBon-Houston  Com- 
pany, and  later  by  a  combined  double  trolley  and  conduit  road  at 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

In  1884,  Dr.  Wellington  Adams  of  St.  Louis  proposed  a  de- 
parture in  motor  mounting  which  recognized  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  motor  from  the  car  body  and  directly  gearing  it  to  the 
axle.  In  his  plan  the  field  magnets  were  carried  by  the  pedestals, 
and  inclosed  the  axle  on  which  the  armature  was  to  revolve,  its 
motion  to  be  transmitted  by  gearing.  The  method  was  impractica- 
ble, and  found  no  application. 

In  1884r-85,  J.  C.  Henry  installed  and  operated  in  Kansas  City 
a  railway  supplied  by  two  overhead  conductors  on  each  of  which 
traveled  a  small  trolley  connected  to  the  car  by  a  ilcxible  cable. 
The  motor  was  mounted  on  a  frame  supported  on  the  car  axle,  and 
the  power  was  transmitted  through  a  clutch  and  a  nest  of  gears 
giving  five  speedi.  In  the  following  year  a  portion  of  another 
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road  waa  equipped.  A  Dumber  o(  experiments  eeem  to  have  beon 
oondncted  there,  aud  on  some  the  rails  were  used  as  a  return.  The 
collectors  vere  of  different  types,  and  it  is  said  that  among  others 
there  was  one  carried  on  the  car.  The  final  selection  was  a  trolley 
having  four  wheels  disposed  in  pairs  in  a  horizontal  plane,  carried 
by  and  gripping  the  sides  of  the  wires;  this  feature,  but  using  one 
wire  and  rail  return,  characterized  a  road  installed  by  Henry  in 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  opened  in  Kovranber,  1887. 

In  the  early  part  of  1885,  Sidney  H.  Short  began  a  series  of 
experiments  on  a  short  piece  of  track  in  Denver  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  construction,  in  conjunction  with  J,  W.  Nesmith,  of 
a  section  of  road  for  operation  on  the  series  system.  These  experi- 
ments were  continued  through  1885  and  1886,  and  were  repeated 
at  Col'umbus,  but  were  doomed  to  ultimate  failure  because  of  the 
principle  involved.  Subsequently  Short  adopted  the  multiple 
^stem  of  distribution,  and  for  a  time  essayed  the  use  of  geatlesa 
motors  for  tramway  work,  but  reverted  later  to  the  geared  type. 

Meanwhile  work  had  begun  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  first 
regular  road  to  be  put  in  operation  .was  that  known  as  the  Portrush 
Electric  Railway,  in  Ireland,  installed  in  1883  by  Siemens  Brothers 
of  London,  Power  was  generated  by  turbines,  and  the  current  was 
transmitted  by  a  third  rail  supported  on  wooden  posts  alongside 
of  the  track,  the  running  rails  constituting  the  return.  The  pres- 
sure used  was  about  250  volts. 

This  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  successful  short  road 
at  Brighton,  installed  by  Magnus  Volk,  the  current  being  trans- 
mitted through  the  running  rails.  Then  came  the  railway  in- 
stalled at  Bessbrook,  Newry,  in  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Messrs.  Hopkinson,  and  at  Hyde,  in  1886,  in  which  latter  year  was 
aleo  installed  the  Blackpool  road  by  Holroyd  Smith.  In  this  latter 
case  the  conduit  system  was  used  with  complete  metallic  circuit. 
The  motor  was  carried  underneath  the  car  between  the  axles,  and 
connected  by  chain  gearing.  Fixed  brushes  with  end  contact  were 
used  for  both  directions  of  running. 

Reverting  to  work  in  the  United  States,  Sprague  again  took  up 
the  electric  railway  problem,  and  in  1885,  before  the  Society  of 
Arte,  Boston,  advocated  the  equipment  of  the  New  York  Elevated 
Railway  with  motors  carried  on  the  trucks  of  the  regular  cars, 
and  work  was  actually  begun  on  the  construction  of  experimental 
motors  Shortly  afterward  a  regular  truck  was  equipped,  and  a  long 
■eries  of  tests  made  on  a  private  track  in  New  York  city.    In  May, 
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1686,  an  elevated  car  was  equipped  with  these  motors,  and  ft  Beries 
of  tests  begun  on  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  branch  of  the  road. 

These  motois  ma;  be  coneidered  the  parent  models  of  the  modem 
railway  motor.  They  were  centered  through  the  brackets  on  the 
driving  axles,  connected  to  them  by  single  reduction  gears,  and 
the  free  end  of  the  motor  was  carried  by  springs  from  the  transom, 
the  truck  elliptics  being  interposed  between  this  support  and  the 
car  body.  The  truck  had  two  motors,  they  were  run  open,  had  one 
set  of  brushes,  and  were  used  not  only  for  propelling  the  car  but 
tta  braking  it.  The  motors  were  at  first  shunt  wound,  but  later 
bad  a  correcting  coil  in  aeries  with  the  armature  at  right  angles  to 
the  normal  field  to  prevent  shifting  of  the  neutral  point.  The  car 
was  operated  from  each  end  by  similar  switches,  current  at  600 
vnlts  were  used,  and  increase  of  speed  was  effected  by  cutting  out 
resistance  in  the  armature  circuit  and  then  by  reducing  the  field 
strength.  This  enabled  energy  to  be  returned  to  the  line  when 
decreasing  from  high  speed.  It  being  impossible  to  interest  the 
railway  management,  the  experiments  were  finally  suspended. 
Soon  afterward  a  locomotive  designed  by  Field  had  a  short  trial 
on  the  same  section  of  the  Elevated. 

Sprague  then  turned  his  attention  to  building  a  locomotive  car  of 
300-hp  capaci^,  each  truck  to  be  equipped  with  two  motors,  each 
having  a  pair  of  armatures  geared  to  the  axle,  but  this  evidently 
being  ahead  of  the  times,  and  the  possibilities  of  street  tramway 
traction  becoming  evident,  these  equipments  were  abandoned,  and 
be  began  the  development  of  the  type  of  motor  finally  used  in 
Bichmond,  one  crude  form  of  which  was  first  used  in  storage 
battery  experiments  in  Philadelphia,  and  others  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  in  1886.  One  of  the  Elevated  motors  was  put  into  ser- 
vice at  the  East  Boston  Sugar  Refinery,  and  continued  so  for  some- 
time. 

Beviewing  the  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  1887,  statistics 
compiled  by  Mr,  T.  Commerford  Martin  show  that,  including  every 
kind  of  equipment,  even  those  a  fraction  of  a  mile  long  and 
operated  in  mines,  there  were  but  nine  inatallatione  in  Europe, 
aggregating  about  20  miles  of  track,  with  a  total  equipment  of  5Z 
motors  and  motor  ears,  none  operated  with  the  present  overhead 
line  or  conduit,  and  seven  cars  operated  by  storage  batteries,  while 
in  the  United  States  there  were  only  ten  installations,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  less  than  40  miles  of  track  and  50  motors  and^  motor 
cars,  operated  mostly  from  overhead  lines  with  traveling  trolleys 
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flexibly  connected  to  the  cars.  These  were  partly  Daft,  but  prin- 
cipally Van  Depoele  lOads.  Almost  every  inventor  who  had  taken 
part  in  active  work  was  still  alive.  The  roads,  however,  were  limited 
in  character,  varied  in  equipment,  and  presented  nothing  sufBcient 
to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  those  interested  in  transportation,  end 
conunand  the  confidence  of  capital.  The  whole  electric  railway 
art  may  fairly  be  termed,  and  was  in  fact  for  sometime  afterward, 
in  an  experimental  condition,  and  some  radical  step  was  necessary 
to  overcome  the  inertia  which  existed,  and  inaugurate  that  develop, 
ment  which  has  been  so  remarkable. 

This  came  in  the  spring  of  1887,  when  the  Sprague  Electric 
Bailway  &  Motor  Company  took  contracts  for  roads  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  and  Bichmond,  Ya.,  the  latter  covering  a  road  not  then  built> 
and  including  a  complete  generating  station,  erection  of  overhead 
lines,  and  the  equipment  of  40  cars  each  with  two  7  l/S-hp  motors, 
on  plans  largely  new  and  tmtried.  The  price,  terms,  and  guaran- 
tees were  such  as  to  impose  upon  the  company  extreme  hazards, 
both  electrical  and  financial.  The  history  of  the  Bichmond  road  haa 
been  too  often  written  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length  here.  Suffice 
it  to  eay  that  after  experimental  nins  in  the  latter  part  of  1887 
it  was  put  into  commercial  operation  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
1888,  and  for  a  year  there  followed  an  experimental  period  of 
development  which  taxed  the  technical  and  financial  resources  of 
the  company  to  the  limit.  But  it  won  out,  and  Richmond,  by  com- 
mon consent  of  history,  now  stands  as  that  pioneer  road  which 
more  than  any  other  wae  effective  in  the  creation  of  the  electric 
railway  as  it  stands  today. 

The  general  features  characterizing  it  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows :  A  system  of-  distribution  by  an  overhead  line  carried 
over  the  center  of  the  track,  reinforced  by  a  continuous  main  con- 
ductor, in  turn  supplied  at  central  distributing  points  by  feeders 
from  a  constant  potential  plant  operated  at  about  450  volts,  with 
reinforced  track  return.  The  current  was  taken  from  the  over- 
head line  at  first  by  fixed  upper  pressure  contracts,  and  subsequently 
by  a  wheel  carried  on  a  pole  supported  over  the  center  of  the  car 
and  having  free  up  and  down  reversible  movement,  exposed  motors, 
one  to  each,  were  centered  on  the  axles,  and  geared  to  them 
at  first  by  single,  and  then  by  double  reduction  gears,  the  outer  ends 
being  spring  supported  from  the  car  body  ao  that  the  motors  were 
individually  free  to  follow  every  variation  of  axle  movement,  and 
yet  maintain  at  all  times  a  yielding  touch  upon  the  gears  an  abso> 
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lute  parallelism.  All  the  weight  of  the  car  was  available  for  trac- 
tioD,  aod  the  cars  could  be  operated  in  either  direction  from  either 
end  of  the  platform.  The  controlling  system  was  at  first  by  graded 
tesiatancea  affected  by  variation  of  the  field  coils  from  seriea  to 
multiple  relations,  and  Beries-parallel  control  of  armatures  by  a 
separate  switch.  Motoie  were  run  in  both  directions  with  fixed 
brushes,  at  first  laminated  ones  placed  at  an  angle,  and  later 
Bolid  metallic  ones  with  radial  bearing. 

The  well-nigh  heart-breakiug  experiences  and  the  alternation  of 
good  and  bad  performances  are  largely  matters  of  personal  history, 
but  the  results  accomplished  soon  commanded  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  the  street  transportation,  most  prominent  among 
whom  at  that  time  was  Henry  M.  Whitney,  President  of  the  West 
End  Railway  of  Boston,  who  was  considering  the  adoption  of  the 
cable.  He  consented  to  come  to  Bichmond,  and  accompanied  by  his 
associates  stopped  also  at  Allegheny  City  to  see  the  nnderground 
conduit  of  the  Bentley-Knight  Company.  The  demonstrations 
made  for  his  benefit  were  conclusiTc,  the  cable  was  abandoned,  and 
orders  given  for  trial  installations  on  both  the  overhead  and  under- 
ground systems  to  run  from  the  Providence  depot  in  Boston  to 
the  suburb  of  Allston.  A  winter's  nm  resulted  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  conduit  and  the  adoption  of  the  overhead  trolley  sys- 
tem, the  principal  orders  for  equipment  going  to  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Company  which,  having  absorbed  the  Tan  Vepoele  Com- 
pany, was  now  pushing  work  energetically.  Mr.  Whitney's  decision 
had  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  commercial  development  of  electric 
railways,  and  from  that  time  there  followed  a  period  of  extraor- 
dinary activity,  in  which  for  a  time  two  companies,  the  Sprague 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Company  and  the  Thomson- Houston 
Electric  Company,  were  the  principle  competitora.  There  was  a 
continuous  improvement  and  increase  in  the  size  of  apparatus. 
Form  wound  armatures,  proposed  by  Eickemeyer,  replaced  irregular 
windings,  and  metallic  brushes  gave  way  to  carbon,  this  single 
change,  initiated  by  Van  Depoele  in  1888-9,  going  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  the  art  a  success.  Cast  and  wrought  iron  yielded  to 
steel,  two-pole  motors  to  four-pole,  double  reduction  gears  to  single, 
and  open  motors  to  closed,  protected  only  by  their  own  casings.  In 
1892  combined  series  parallel  and  resistance  control  was  adopted, 
when  the  Thomson  magnet  blow-out  was  successfully  applied  to 
controllers  by  Mr.  Potter,  and  this  was  a  most  effective  agent  in 
reducing  the  troubles  of  operation. 
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The  progress  of  the  electric  railway,  however,  was  not  unimpeded, 
for  DO  sooner  had  the  Bichmond  road  started  than  there  was  em- 
phasized a  series  of  disturbances  on  the  telephone  lines  which 
threatened  the  uee  of  the  rails  for  return,  and  brought  on  a  con- 
flict with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  far  reaching  in  its  char- 
acter and  involving  new  legal  questions.  At  that  time  it  was 
almost  universal  practice  for  the  telephone  to  be  installed  with 
single  circuits  and  earth  return.  Already  the  service  had  become 
most  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  electric  install- 
ations  of  various  kinds,  with  consequent  leakages,  troubles  from 
induction  and  variations  in  earth  potential.  To  the  hissing  and 
frying  incident  to  the  system  aa  installed  wan  now  added  the  hum 
of  the  motor  and  exaggerated  differences  of  potential  at  the  ground 
connections. 

The  first  attempt  to  meet  this  was  made  in  Richmond  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  exchange,  who  disconnected  from  the  ground 
and  joined  all  return  wires  to  a  common  circuit.  This  obviated 
most  leakage  troubles,  but  did  not  get  rid  of  the  troubles  of  in- 
duction. N'umerous  law  suits  followed  in  nearly  half  the  States 
of  the  Union,  the  telephone  companies  attempting  to  force  the 
railways  to  use  double  overhead  circuits,  and  the  railway  companies 
demanding  their  share  of  the  heritage  of  the  earth.  The  trolley 
contentions  were  in  the  main  successful,  and  individual  metallic 
circuits,  vital  to  succesBful  operation,  and  without  which  long  dis- 
tance telephone  is  impracticable,  were  adopted,  for  which  condition, 
of  affairs  the  electric  railway  may  be  thanked. 

The  work  accomplished  at  Richmond,  the  widespread  adveridsing 
of  the  equipment  and  the  rapid  spread  of  electric  railways  in  the 
tTnited  States  commanded  the  attention  of  the  Old  World,  and 
work  was  begun  in  Italy,  Germany  and  elsewhere  along  the  same 
lines,  but  it  was  not  until  a  number  of  years  later  that  there  was 
any  general  adoption  of  the  electric  railway  in  the  m»re  conserv- 
ative countries. 

Meanwhile  the  Sprague  Electric  Railway  &  Motor.  Company 
was  absorbed  in  1890  by  the  Edison  General  Electric,  which  later 
combined  with  the  Thomson-Houston  Company  and  others  in  the 
General  Electric. 

For  the  next  six  years  the  record  of  the  electric  railway  is  that 
of  industrial  development,  practically  as  indicated  in  the  improve- 
ment of  apparatus,  the  replacement  of  horse  and  cable  power  on 
existing  lines,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones.     Electric  operation 
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on  tramwayg  faaTing  become  established,  there  naturally  followed 
more  ambitious  attempts  in  limited  applications  of  electricity  to 
heavier  work. 

In  November,  1890,  a  line  on  South  London  road,  which  wu 
originally  deeigned  for  cable,  was  opened,  the  trains  being  polled 
by  electric  locomotives  equipped  with  a  pair  of  gearless  moton 
having  armatures  mounted  on  the  azles  of  the  drivers. 

In  June,  1891,  Sprague  offered  to  install  on  the  New-  York 
Elevated  road  a  train  to  be  operated  by  a  locomotive  car,  and  also 
one  with  motors  dietributed  under  the  cars,  and  to  make  an  express 
speed  of  40  miles  an  hour.  Two  years  later  the  Liverpool  oveiiiead 
railway  was  put  in  operation.  Here  the  trains  were  composed  of 
two-car  units,  each  car  having  one  motor,  the  two  being  operated 
by  hand  control 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  1893,  the  Intramural  Bailvay 
wae  constructed  at  the  World's  Fair,  the  equipment  being  supplied 
by  the  General  Electric  Company.  Four  motor  cars  with  hand 
control  were  used  to  pull  three  trail  cars,  and  a  third-rail  supply 
with  running-rail  return  was  adopted.  Two  years  later  the  Met- 
ropolitan West  Side  Elevated  road  in  the  same  city  was  equipped 
on  the  aame  general  plan  except  using  two  motors  instead  of  four. 

In  May,  1896,  the  Nantasket  Beach  road,  a  branch  of  the  New 
York  &  New  Haven  Railway,  was  put  in  operation,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  liske  Street  Elevated  of  Chicago  began  electrical  oper- 
ations.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  electric  service  was  in- 
stituted on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  motor  cats  being  used  to 
handle  the  trains  at  first  at  the  terminals  but  later  across  the 
bridge. 

There  were  few  attempts,  however,  to  replace  steam  on  regular 
roads,  and  only  occasionally  were  electric  locomotives  adopted  tot 
special  reasons.  Among  the  earlier  ones  built  were  one  of  1000 
horeepowCT,  1892-94,  designed  by  Sprague,  Duncan  and  Hutchin- 
son for  Mr.  Henry  Villard  for  experimental  operation  on  lines  oat 
of  Chicago^  which  was  never  undertaken,  and  the  still  lai$(er  loco- 
motives built  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  which  began 
operation  of  the  trains  in  the  Baltimore  t  Ohio  tunnel  in  1695. 

For  a  long  time  the  conduit  system,  after  its  abandonment  at 
Allegheny  and  Boston,  remained  quiescent,  and  all  work  was  practi- 
cally with  the  overhead  trolley.  In  1893  a  short  Hoe  was  tried  in 
Washington  on  the  Love  system,  but  it  was  not  until  the  following 
year  that  work  was  begnn  in  New  York  on  the  Lenox  Avenu 
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Mjm,  sod  carried  to  that  BucceBsful  conclusion  wbicli  warranted  \U 
widespread  adoption  in  that  citj,  under  the  auspices  of  Wm. 
Wbitne;  and  Henry  Yreeland,  and  in  Washington  under  Con- 
oett,  although  a  line  had  been  in  operation  at  Budapest  fpT 
Bome  time.  All  this  of  course  was  lai^ely  because  of  the  necessary 
cost  of  the  heavy  construction,  and  because  street  railway  num- 
agers  would  not  and  could  not  undertake  any  such  investment 
except  under  most  favorable  traffic  conditions,  and  then  with  the 
additional  restriction  of  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  overhead 
wires. 

About  this  period  there  began  that  rapid  introduction  of  into- 
orban  railways,  soon  aided  by  the  developments  in  transformers  by 
Stanley,  in  polyphase  transmission  by  Tesla  and  Ferraris,  and  in 
rotary  transformers  by  Bradley  and  others,  which  has  had  such  an 
influence  upon  steam  railway  operation  and  been  so  instrumental 
in  knitting  together  urban  and  rural  communities. 

The  first  practical  proposal  for  a  railway  neing  high-tension 
altematiDg-current  transmission,  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1896 
by  Bion  J.  Arnold  in  plans  for  a  road  to  run  from  Chicago  to  tlie 
Lake  region,  and  although  this  road  was  never  built  the  general 
plans  were  utilized  for  a  line  actually  put  into  operation  about  two 
years  later,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  tiie  standard  practice  of 
today  by  means  of  which  the  limitations  of  distance  have  been  so 
effectively  reduced. 

In  1896  Spragne  again  sought  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
demonstration  on  the  Elevated  Railway  in  the  form  of  a  proposition 
to  the  management  to  equip  a  section  of  the  line,  and  operate  a 
train  of  cars  on  a  new  principle,  the  "  Multiple  Unit." 

Although  the  advantages  of  the  system,  such  as  higher  schedules, 
reduced  weights,  variable  train  l^gths,  more  frequent  trains,  dis- 
tributive motive  equipment  and  increased  economy  were  presented, 
and  supplemented  by  an  offer  to  equip  the  whole  Hjstem,  no  r&- 
sponse  whatevOT  was  made.  A  similar  proposal  repeated  seven 
months  later  met  with  like  fate,  but  in  the  spring  of  1897  be  made 
a  contract  with  the  South  Side  Elevated  Bailroad,  m  Chicago,  to 
equip  the  line  on  this  plan  in  lieu  of  the  locomotive  car  plan  then 
under  consideration. 

This  system  has  now  become  so  widely  known  that  any  detailed 
description  of  it  is  unnecessary.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
it  is  essentially  the  control  of  controllers,  by  means  of  which  cars 
equipped  with  motors  and  controllers  for  them  are  operated  from 
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master  ewitchee  through  a  secondary  line,  with  proviaion  for  eo 
coupling  up  care  that  from  any  master  switch  all  care  can  be  oper- 
ated irrespective  of  number,  order  or  end  relation,  or  whether  all  or 
only  part  of  the  cars  are  equipped  with  motors. 

The  first  equipment  was  for  120  cars,  and  the  first  public 
demonstration  was  made  in  July,  1887,  at  Schenectady,  on  a  full 
train  of  cars  which  had  been  sent  from  Chicago  for  that  purpose. 
A  regular  train  was  put  into  operation  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  within  a  few  months  steam  operation  was  entirely  replaced. 

As  originally  equipped,  the  main  controller  consisted  of  a  mag- 
net-operated reveraer  and  pilot-motor  driven  cylinder,  operated 
semi-automatically  and  with  throttle  restraint  through  a  secondary 
line  and  relays  from  master  switches  on  the  platforms.  A  number 
of  variations  have  since  been  developed,  such  as  operating  the 
reverser  and  cylinder  by  air  pistons  electrically  controlled,  or 
breaking  the  main  controller  up- into  several  magnetically  operated 
parts,  and  all  forms  of  equipment  are  now  in  operation.  The  es- 
sential principle  of  the  system,  however,  has  not  been  changed, 
and  it  has  become  standard  wherever  required  to  operate  electric 
trains  at  high  schedules.  Equipments  have  grown  from  100  horse- 
power per  car  to  2200  horse-power  per  locomotive,  for  in  the  largest 
work  under  way,  that  of  the  New  York  Central,  the  locomotives  are 
to  be  controlled  on  this  plan. 

The  necessities  of  tunnel  traffic  on  the  one  hand  and  a  grave 
accident  on  the  other  have  curiously  enough  centered  in  New  York 
the  largest  two  electric  transportation  problems,  namely,  that  of 
the  operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  tunnel  and  terminals,  and  more 
extensive  still,  that  of  the  New  York  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  for 
35  miles  oat  from  its  terminals.  The  general  requirements  are 
so  e.'cacting,  and  the  installation  of  the  latter  under  such  difBcult 
continuous  working  conditions  that  they  will  prove  of  historic  in- 
terest, and  be  influential  in  determining  the  disposition  of  many 
terminal  problems. 

TJp  to  comparatively  recent  times  most  of  the  electric  railways, 
inclnding  those  juat  mentioned,  have  been  planned  for  operation 
with  continuous  current  motors  at  moderate  potentials,  but  this 
has  often  required  the  conversion  of  alternating  cnrrent  trans- 
mitted at  high  potential  into  continuous  current  at  a  lower  one 
through  the  medium  of  transformers  and  rotary  converters.  While 
this  bids  fair  to  be  the  practice  for  some  time,  there  are  of  courm 
certain  objections  which  are  apparent,  and  the  best  energies  of  many 
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of  the  ablest  electrical  engineers  tiave  for  some  time  bem  bent  upon 
colying  the  problem  of  operating  directly  with  altoiuting  cur- 
rente.  Among  the  most  active  and  snceesefnl  of  these  have  been  the 
Ganz  Company,  whose  Valtellina  line,  cqoipped  on  the  polyphase 
plan  for  Italian  Govo-nment,  is  of  special  interest  Among  note- 
worthy eaperimental  installations  is  that  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  German  Government  on  the  Zossen  military  line, 
where  the  highest  record  for  speed  of  a  car  carrying  passeDgers, 
about  126  miles  per  hour,  has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  the 
current  being  collected  from  the  three  overhead  wires  by  eliding 
contacts. 

The  multiplicity  of  conductors,  however,  distinctly  militatei 
against  this  ae  any  general  solution  of  the  larger  railway  probleme, 
quite  independently  of  other  limitations  affecting  tnmk-line  trans- 
portation, and  hence  single-phase  operation,  using  one  overhead 
conductor  with  track  return,  is  being  energetically  prosecuted. 
Among  the  workers  who  have  sought  solution  and  been  active  in 
invention  along  this  line,  as  well  aa  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
persistent  advocates  of  single-phase  railway  operation,  is  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  has  developed  an  electro-pneumatic  plan  in  which 
is  combined  on  a  locomotive  a  constant  speed  single-phase  alternat- 
ing-current motor  with  reversible  air  pumps  and  a  storage  tank,  by 
which  starting  and  running  can  be  controlled  by  compressed  air 
with  a  more  even  demand  upon  th«  capacity  of  the  station.  Arnold's 
experiments,  a  long  time  delayed  from  various  causes,  are  now 
being  subjected  to  the  actual  testa  which  will  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  this  scheme.  Meanwhile,  becoming  alive  to  the 
limitations  of  past  practices  and  the  increasing  demands  of  the  art, 
the  engineers  of  the  various  manufacturing  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  among  whom  must  be  especially  men- 
tioned Finzi,  Lamme,  Latour,  Winter,  Bichberg  and  Steinmetz,  are 
developing  the  single-phase  alternating-current  motor  along  two 
general  lines.  One  ia  by  using  a  series  motor  of  special  construc- 
tion, plain  or  compensated  current  being  supplied  from  the  second- 
try  of  a  transformer  carried  on  the  car  and  operated  at  moderate 
frequency.  Another  form  ia  that  originally  proposed  by  Thomson, 
and  known  ae  the  "  repulsion  "  type,  in  which  the  field  is  supplied 
directly  at  high  potential,  and  the  armature  is  short-circuited  upon 
itself  and  operates  at  low  potential.  An  alternative  of  this  form  is 
that  developed  by  European  engineers,  in  which  a  variable  potential 
ia  delivered  to  the  armature  from  a  txanaformer,  the  field  being 
V0L.IU  — 22 
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Hupplicd  direct  from  the  line.  One  desideratum  ie  of  course  to  be 
able  to  operate  both  from  alternating  and  continuous  currents,  and 
this  has  been  done,  but  the  best  results  may  possibly  be  gotten  by 
ignoring  this  limitation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  many  variations  or  details  of 
these  Tarious  schemes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  are  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  crucial  test  of  commercial  operation,  and  the  over- 
coming of  difficulties  of  the  early  days  of  electric  railroading  war- 
rant expectation  that  a  great  measure  of  success  will  likewise  be 
attained  on  these  new  lines,  and  that  another  bar  to  the  wider 
spread  of  electric  railway  operation  may  be  speedily  removed. 

This  paper  will  not  be  bnrdened  with  detail  statistics,  but  to 
illustrate  in  a  general  way  the  growth  of  the  electric  railway  it 
should  be  noted  that  three  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Bich- 
moQd  road  there  were  in  operation  or  under  contract  in  the  Unit«d 
States,  England,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan,  not  less  than  326 
roads,  representing  an  equipment  of  about  4000  cars  and  7000 
motors,  with  S600  miles  of  track,  on  which  there  was  made  a 
daily  mileage  of  not  less  than  400,000  miles,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  of  passengers  were  carried  annually. 

By  the  end  of  1903,  in  the  United  States  alone,  there  was  a 
total  of  over  29,000  miles  equipped,  60,000  moton  and  12,000  trail 
and  service  cars  in  service,  and  the  passengers  carried  ran  into 
billions. 

What  the  electric  railway  has  done  may  only  briefly  be  referred 
to  here,  but  the  writer  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  substance  of 
remarks  written  some  cine  years  ago,  for  it  has  become  a  most 
potent  factor  in  our  modem  life,  and  left  its  imprint  in  the  indelible 
stamp  of  commercial  supremacy.  It  has  given  us  better  paved 
streets,  greater  cleanliness,  more  perfect  tracks,  and  luxurious, 
well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  cars.  With  the  higher  speeda 
it  has  mode  possible  the  extension  pf  the  taxable  and  habitable 
areaa  of  towns  and  cities  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  ia  repre- 
sented by  the  increase  of  speed. 

It  has  released  from  drudgery  tens  of  thousands  of  animals,  and 
increased  the  morale  of  transportation  employees.  It  has  given 
employm^t  to  an  army  of  men,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  capi- 
tal. It  has  improved  and  extended  the  telephone  service  by  forc- 
ing the  abandonment  of  ground  circuits.  It  has  built  up  com- 
munities, shortened  the  time  between  home  and  business,  made 
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neighbors  of  rural  communities,  and  welded  together  cities  and 
their  Buburbe. 

Will  it  replace  the  eteam  locomotive? 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  that  "  its  future  is  not  in  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  existing  great  systems.  It  is  in  the  development 
of  a  field  of  its  own,  with  recognized  limitatLons  but  of  vast  possibil- 
ities. It  will  fill  that  field  to  the  practical  ezclusion  of  all  other 
methods  of  transmitting  energy;  it  will  opente  all  street  railway 
systems,  and  elevated  and  ondergroimd  roads ;  it  will  prove  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  to  trunk  BysteniB;  but  it  has  not  yet  sounded  the 
death-kneU  of  the  locomotive  any  more  than  the  dynamo  has  that 
of  the  stations^  steam  engine:    Each  has  its  own  Intimate  field.** 
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NOTES  ON  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  WILKESBABBE 
&  HAZELTON  RAILWAY. 


BT  LEWIS  B.  8T1LLWELL, 


The  equipment  of  the  Wilkeebarre  &  Hazleton  Railway,  whidi 
was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1903,  has  been  referred  to  in  some 
detail  in  technical  publications,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  brief 
description  of  certain  features,  novel  in  whole  or  in  part,  particu- 
larly the  covered  third  rail  and  the  special  fonn  of  collecting 
shoe  employed,  should  be  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  thia 
Congress.  The  fact  that  this  was  the  first  railway  of  any  consid* 
erable  length  in  America  to  be,  equipped  for  commercial  use  with 
a  protected  third  rail,  and  that  for  the  last  18  months  it  has 
been  in  highly  successful  operation  may  make  the  following  de- 
scriptive notes  relative  to  construction  and  to  performance  of  some 
value  to  engineers  who  may  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  aimilar 
equipment  problems. 

The  more  important  noteworthy  features  of  this  railway  and  its 
equipment  are: 

1).  The  use  of  a  contact  rail  covered  by  a  plank  guard  to  protect 
it  against  snow  and  elect,  and  to  prevent  accidental  contact  by 
people  crosaing  the  track  or  walking  near  it; 

2),  The  elimination  of  all  grade  crossings; 

3).  The  fact  that  it  traverses  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country, 
level  stretches  of  roadbed  being  practically  insignificant,  while 
there  are  several  stretches  of  3  per  cent  grade  not  less  than  four 
miles  in  length; 

4).  The  use  of  cars  weighing  42  tons,  net,  without  passenger 
load,  and  equipped  with  four  motors  of  125  horse-power  (one  hour 
rating)  each; 

5).  Brake  equipment  so  designed  that  no  one  accident  to  any 
part  of  the  rigging  can  render  all  brakes  inoperative; 

6).  The  use  of  a  portable  converter  station  in  the  form  of  a  cai 
carrying  transformers,  converters  and  necessary  switch  gear; 

7).  The  use  of  a  soldered  —  not  riveted  —  rail  bond. 
[340] 
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Descriptioh  op  Railway  and  Eqttipheitt. 
The  r&ilva;  la  2fi.3  miles  long,  bae  a  single  track  and  connects 
tlie  dtiee  of  Wilkesbarre  and  Hazleton  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  competes  with  two  steam  railways,  the  Lehigh  Vall^ 
and  a  branch  of  the  Fennsylvauia,  both  of  which  were  in  operauon 
long  before  their  electrically  equipped  competitor  was  projected. 
The  mnTiTwiim  gradcB  used  by  the  steam  railways  approximate 
S  per  cent,  and  the  distance  between  their  respective  terminals  in 
the  two  cities  is  60.4  miles  in  the  case  of  the  Fennaylvania  and  49.6 
milea  in  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  Volley.  The  country  between 
Wilkesbarre  &  Hazleton  is  mountainous,  the  new  railway  being 
compelled  to  cross  not  less  than  three  ranges,  as  shown  in  profile. 
Fig.  S.  The  routes  of  the  three  competing  lines  are  shown  in  the 
map,  Fig.  1.    As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  2  the  terminus 


Tia.  2.  — Pbofiu  of  PKELimnABT  LOCAnon. 

of  the  line  in  Hazleton  is  nearly  1200  feet  above  the  Wilkesbarre 
terminuB.  One  of  the  striking  advantages  of  electric  traction  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  a  practically  uniform 
gradient  of  3  per  cent  has  made  it  possible  to  locate  and  construct 
a  line  but  26.2  miles  in  length,  connecting,  through  so  exceptionally 
mountainous  a  country,  termini  which  are  31  milee  apart  as  the 
crow  flies.  In  accomplishing  this  result,  one  tunnel  ia  used;  this 
pierces  the  Penobscot  range,  as  shown  on  the  profile,  and  is. 2684 
ft  in  length. 

The  passenger  traffic  of  the  road  is-  chiefly  through  service,  the 
country  between  the  two  cities  being  sparsely  populated.  A  con- 
siderable freight  business  in  delivery  pf  supplies  to  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  intervening  country  and  in  hauling  fann  produce  to  market 
as  well  as  a  moderate  express  bminees  has  been  developed  since  the 
service  of  this  road  waa  inaugurated. 

The  railway  is  constructed  upon  a  private  right  of  way  60  ft. 
wide,  fenced  on  both  aides  throughout  its  entire  length.  Grade 
crossingE  are  entirely  eliminated,  a  feature  of  comtmction  which 
may  well  be  copied  wherever  and  whenever  posaible,  the  resultant 
increase  in  speed  compensating  in  la^e  degree  if  not  wholly  for  the 
increased  coat  of  construction.  There  are  33  bridgea  crossing  high- 
ways and  streams;  the  majority  of  theae  structures  have  concrete 
ftbutmenta  and  steel  girders.  There  is  one  three-arch  bridge  of 
granite  masonry,  and  one  bridge  nsing  steel  girders  supported  upon 
high  masonry  piers.  The  track  rail  is  a  Boston  &  Albany  section, 
weighing  95  lbs.  to  the  yard  and  is  supported  upon  8-ft.  ties  spaced 
to  24-in,  centers.  Every  fifth  tie  is  9  ft.  long,  the  extended  ends  of 
these  ties  carrying  the  insulators  which  support  the  contact  rail. 
The  ties  are  laid  upon  a  bed  of  anthracite  coal  cinders  topped  with 
a  dressing  of  broken  stone.  All  curves  are  carefully  compounded, 
and  the  outer  rail  properly  elevated  with  reference  to  high  speed 
service. 

The  contact  rails  are  60  ft  in  length  and  weigh  80  lbs.  per  yard. 
The  specified  composition  of  the  contact  rail  is  as  follows: 

Carbon  not  to  exceed  .10  per  cent;  manganese,  .55  per  cent; 
phosphorus,  .OS  per  cent;  sulphur,  .10  per  cent;  silicon,  .03  per 
cent.  Its  conductivity  is  equivalent  to  pure  copper  having  about 
one-eighth  its  cross-section.  The  center  line  of  the  contact  rail  is 
28  ins.  from  gauge  line  of  the  track,  and  its  upper  face  is  5  ins. 
above  the  track  rail,  this  location  being  selected  to  permit  operation 
of  steam  locomotives  over  the  track  without  disturbance  of  the 
contact  rail  or  its  guard.  Fig.  3  shows  relative  position  of  the 
track  rails,  contact  rail,  the  raQ  guard  and  collecting  shoe. 

Each  60-ft.  length  of  the  contract  rail  is  anchored  at  its  middle 
by  a  projection  of  the  malleable  iron  casting  at  the  top  of  the 
insulator,  which  projection  engages  with  a  slot  in  the  base  of  the 
rail.  To  allow  for  expansion,  adjacent  rails  are  separated  by  a  dis- 
tance of  1/4-in.  when  temperature  of  the  rail  is  GO  deg.  F.  To 
permit  free  expansion  and  contraction,  the  fish  plates  are  left 
sufficiently  loose.  Contact  rail  and  track  rails  are  electrically  con- 
nected throughout  their  respective  lengths  by  copper  bonds  which 
are  soldered  to  the  rails.    These  bonds  are  fastened  under  the  base 
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of  the  rail.  The  rail  guard  is  a  2-in.  pine  plank,  6  ins.  in  vidth, 
supported  directly  over  the  rail  by  oak  posts  at  intervals  of  8  ft., 
these  p08t3  in  turn  being  supported  by  the  contact  rail  to  -which 
they  are  attached  by  meane  of  malleable  iron  castings  and  hook 
bolts,  as  shovn  in  Fig.  3. 

The  schednle  provided  for  in  the  equipment  of  the  road  con- 
templated an  hourly  express  service  and  a  local  service  upon  head- 
way of  90  minutes.  The  rolling  stock  equipment  comprises  six 
cwnbination  coaches,   each  haying  a  passenger  compartment,   a 


Fig.  3.  —  Cohtaot  shoe  Ajn>  au&Bo-BAn. 

baggage  compartment  and  a  toilet-room.  The  passenger  com- 
partment provides  38  seats  of  standard  Pennsylvania  passenger 
car  size,  i.  e.,  40  ins.  long;  while  eight  seats  are  provided  in  the  bag- 
gage compartment,  which  is  also  used  as  a  smoking  compartment. 
The  general  dimensions  of  the  car  are:  Length  over  end  panels, 
43  ft.;  over  platform,  51  ft.;  width  over  outside  sheathing,  9  ft. 
6  ins.;  height  from  bottom  of  sill  over  roof,  9  ft.  8-1/2  ins.  Double 
sliding  doore  are  used  at  the  passenger  end  of  the  cars  and  single 
sliding  doors  at  the  opposite  end.  Loading  steps  are  used  at  only 
one  side  of  each  platform,  and  the  side  of  the  platform  opposite 
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these  steps  is  used  for  the  motonnaii's  cab.  At  each  dde  of  the 
baggage  compartment  is  a  sliding  door  43  ins.  vide;  the  vestibule 
side  doors  are  hinged  to  the  vestibule  post  next  the  car  body,  and 
when  cloeed  are  locked  by  the  trap  door  which  la  lowered  to  com- 
plete the  floor  of  the  veetibule  and  cover  the  steps  when  the  door 
is  closed. 

The  care  are  equipped  with  M.C.B.  couplers,  Gould  platforms 
and  two-stem  spring  buffers.  Automatic  air  sand  boxes  are  used. 
"  Cow-catchers  "  attached  to  the  trucks  are  placed  at  each  end  of 
the  car  and  are  se<t  back  a  sufBcient  distance  to  ayoid  interference 
with  the  couplings. 

Brill  No.  37-E-2  trucks  are  used;  the  wheel  base  is  7  ft.  6  ins., 
and  the  wheels  are  36  ins.  in  diameter.  A  General  Electric  No.  66 
motor  is  attached  to  each  of  the  four  axles.  The  control  system  is 
the  Sprague  multiple  unit  automatic  control,  using  contactors  in- 
stead of  control  cylinders.  The  total  weight  of  the  car  equipped, 
without  passengers,  is  84,000  lbs.  A  railway  using  cars  of  this 
weight  and  operating  over  gradients  of  3  per  cent  ranging  from 
3  to  5  miles  in  length,  requires  a  reliable  brake  equipment.  In  the 
«aee  described  in  this  paper,  both  outside  and  inside  brake  shoes  are 
provided,  the  outside  brakes  being  operated  by  two  independent 
means,  viz.,  Westinghouse  automatic  air  apparatus  and  a  vertical 
hand  wheel  located  in  the  motorman's  cab.  The  inside  brakes  are 
operated  by  a  vertical  wheel  in  the  vestibule  through  mechanical 
connection  absolutely  independent  of  that  which  operates  the  out- 
side shoes.  The  failure  of  no  one  element  in  the  brake  equipment, 
therefore,  can  deprive  the  train  crew  of  effective  means  for  check- 
ing the  speed  of  the  car.  lu  the  arrangement  of  the  inside  brake 
equipment,  provision  is  also  made  for  the  KeweJl  magnetic  track 
brake  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  developed  for  cars  equipped 
with  motors  of  so  large  a  size  as  are  used  in  this  instance. 

The  Westinghouse  air-brake  apparatus  is  so  arranged  as  to  perv 
mit  use  of  the  "straight  air  system,"  and  also  of  the  automatic 
system.  The  former,  by  which  air  admitted  by  opening  the  an- 
gineer's  valve  operates  directly  upon  the  piston  of  the  braice 
cylinder,  is  generally  used  for  the  reason  that  it  readily  permits 
graduated  application  of  the  brakes.  At  the  same  time,  the  auto- 
matic is  available  and  is  brought  into  service  at  any  time  by 
reduction  of  the  train-line  pressure. 

The  cars  are  arranged  for  operation  singly  or  in  trains,  the 
multiple-unit  control  system  being  adopted  with  special  reference 
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to  possible  ultimate  operation  of  trains  comprising  two  or  more 
cars  each. 

The  construction  of  the  contact  or  collecting  shoe  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  This  design  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Potter,  chief  engineer  of 
the  railway  department  of  the  Qeneral  Electric  Company. 


Puj(  OF  THnm-BUL  WKCa. 


The  cars  are  equipped  with  trolley  poles  for  use  in  passing  over 
portions  of  the  city  traction  systems,  and  the  switch  which  con- 
trols  the  connection  to  trolley  and  shoe  is  arranged  to  permit 
change  from  trolley  to  third-rail  supply  or  vice  versa,  without  los- 
ing contact. 

There  are  perhaps  no  special  features  of  the  power  plant  to 
justify  a  detailed  description  in  this  paper.  It  is  located  about 
8.4  miles  from  the  Hazleton  end  of  the  line  upon  Nescopeck  creek. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  132  ft,  x  Si  ft. 

The  electrical  equipment  comprises  three  4O0'kw  three-phase  al- 
tematora  of  the  revolving-field  type,  direct-connected  to  three 
single-expansion  twin  engines,  operating  at  150  r.p.m.  Each  en- 
gine  has  two  cylinders  18  ins.  in  diameter  and  3C  ins.  stroke,  the 
cranks  being  connected  90  deg.  apart  for  the  purpose  of  olv- 
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taining  tmifonni^  of  rotation.  Fly-wheela,  15  ft  in  diameter 
and  weighing  60,000  lbs.  each,  further  facilitate  parallel  opera- 
tion, and  aeeist  the  en^ee  in  taking  c&re  of  sudden  variations  of 
the  load. 

The  alternators  ddiver  tri-phaee  cuirenta  at  390  Tolts.  A  400* 
kw  converter,  located  in  the  power-house,  receives  alternating 
current  from  the  generator  bus  bars,  and  delivers  continuous  cur- 
rent at  about  635  volts  to  contact  rail  where  the  line  passes  the 
power-house. 

Two  groups,  each  comprising  three  transformers  of  150  kw  each, 
connected  in  delta,  deliver  to  the  transmission  circuits  energy  at 
13,000  volts  potential.  The  transformers  are  of  the  oil-insulnted 
self-cooling  type.  The  et^uipment  of  switch  gear  and  measuring 
instnimenta  present  nothing  worthy  of  special  description. 

At  a  distance  of  11  miles  from  the  power-house,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Wilkesbaire,  a  sub-station  with  electrical  equipment,  com- 
prising three  step-down  transformers  and  one  400-kw  converter,  is 
located.  The  contact  rail,  from  this  point  to  the  Wilkesbarre 
terminus,  is  supplied  from  this  sub-station,  while  between  the 
eub-atation  and  power-house  it  is  supplied  at  each  end  from  the 
converters  located  at  these  points.  At  the  Hazleton  end  of  the 
line,  which  is  8.4  miles  from  the  power-house,  the  contact  rail 
is  supplied  in  part  from  the  power-house  of  the  Lehigh  Traction 
Company,  the  direct-current  compound-wound  generators  in  the 
plant  of  that  company  operating  in  parallel  with  the  rotary  con- 
verter at  the  power-house  of  the  Wilkesbarre  &  Hazleton  Bailway. 

The  alternating-current  transmission  from  power-house  to  sub- 
station—and to  a  point  several  miles  beyond  the  latter — em- 
ploys a  potential  of  15,000  Volts.  The  circuit  comprises  three 
bare  copper  wires.  No.  4  B  &  S  gauge,  forming  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle 30  ine.  on  each  side.  Double-petticoat  glass  insulators 
7  ins.  in  diameter  are  used.  The  poles  are  spaced  100  ft  on 
curves  and  125  ft.  on  tangents.  Locust  pins  7  ins.  long  and 
2  ins.  in  diameter,  where  they  epter  the  cross-arm,  are  used. 
Two  of  the  pins  are  carried  by  the  croas-ann,  and  the  third  is  in- 
serted in  the  top  of  the  pole,  which  is  clamped  with  7-in.  iron 
bands.  The  yellow-pine  cross-arms  are  6  ina.  x  4J  ins,  in  section 
and  34  ins.  long.  They  are  secured  to  the  pole  by  two  5/8  in.  bolts. 
The  transmission  circuit  is  transposed  twice,  each  transposition 
making  one-third  of  a  turn. 
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The  transnuBsioii  circuit  is  carried  to  a  distance  of  11  niilei 
from  the  power-house  in  the  direction  of  Wilkesbarr^  i.  e.,  about 
three  miles  beyond  the  fixed  sub-atation  at  Kuangola.  This  ia 
done  to  permit  the  supply  of  alternating  current  to  the  portable 
sub-station,  -which  is  sometimee  located  at  the  end  of  the  trans- 
mission circuit. 

The  portable  sub-station  comprises  a  car  36  ft.  long  and  9  ft. 
6  ins.  wide,  carrying  a  complete  sub-station  equipment  of  electncal 
apparatus,  comprising  three  150-kw  transformers,  one  400-kiT 
converter,  and  a  complete  outfit  of  alternating-current  and  con- 
tinuous-current Biritching  apparatus.  It  is  also  equipped  with 
lightning  arresters  and  reactance  coils.  Fig.  5  illustrates  the 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  inside  the  car.  Thi  total  weight 
of  the  equipment  is  about  51,000  lbs.  The  car  is  not  equipped 
with  motore,  but,  when  necessary,  is  attached  to  a  regular  passenger 
car  and  hauled  to  any  part  of  the  line  where  it  may  be  needed. 
In  the  operation  of  the  line  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  reserve  for  the  transforming  and  converting  equipment 
of  the  power-house  and  sub-station,  and  of  supplying  an  additional 
sub-station,  which  may  be  located  near  the  top  of  the  long  grade 
at  the  Wilkesbaire  end  of  the  line  when  traffic  on  that  part  of 
the  system  is  particularly  heavy,  as  may  happen  in  case  of  special 
excursions  from  the  city. 

Experience  in  Opebatiow. 
1).  The  Contact  Rail  Guard. 

In  operation  of  the  road  the  guard  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 

its  value  in  prot«:ting  the  contact  rail  against  sleet  and  thereby 
preventing  interruptions  of  service,  which  in  the  severe  wint« 
climate  of  these  Pennsylvania  mountains  would  otherwise  have 
been  comparatively  frequent  and  serious.  During  the  winter  of 
1903-04  cars  were  operated  from  6  a.  m.  until  midnight  upon  head- 
way which  at  no  time  was  less  than  one  hour,  and  notwithstanding 
this  infrequent  service  and  the  fact  that  no  cars  were  running 
between  midnight  and  6  a.  m.  there  were  but  two  inatanoes  in  which 
any  serious  delay  occurred  by  reason  of  the  formation  of  sleet  on 
the  contact  rail.  Upon  one  occasion  a  car  was  delayed  one  hour  and 
50  minutes,  and  at  another  time  a  car  lost,  during  the  round  trip, 
28  minutes.    The  trouble  occurred  on  a  stretch  of  track  where  the 
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line  is  particularly  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  the  wind  over  the  moim- 
tains.  Partial  formation  of  eleet  on  top  of  the  contact  rail  which 
occurred  in  these  cases  would  have  boen  greatly  reduced,  if  not 
eliminated,  had  the  guard  been  even  2  ins.  wider.  In  cases 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  possibility  of  occasional 
operation  of  steam  rolling  stock  experience  on  this  road  seems  to 
show  that  effective  protection  against  sleet  can  be  secured  by  em- 
ploying a  horizontal  plank  guard  substantially  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
but  extended  in  each  direction,  i.  e.,  toward  the  track  and  away 
from  it  1  in.  farther  than  the  guard  adopted  in  this  instance. 
Where  possible  operation  of  steam  rolling  stock  will  not  permit 
huch  extension  in  the  direction  of  the  track,  the  guard  should  be 
widened  at  least  1  in.  in  the  other  direction,  i.  e.,  away  from 
the  track. 

The  addition  of  a  vertical  plank  attached  to  the  posta  which  carry 
the  top  guard  would  secure  effective  protection  against  sleet  com- 
ing from  that  side  of  the  track,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would 
tend  to  cause  the  accumulation  of  snow  around  and  upon  the 
contact  rait.  Mr.  C,  B.  Houck,  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Wilkesbarre  &  Hazleton  Railway,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am 
indebted  for  many  particulars  regarding  operation,  attributes  the 
success  of  the  guard  in  large  degree  to  the  fact  that  it  is  op»i  front 
and  back,  so  permitting  the  wind  to  drive  snow  through  the  space 
between  contact  rail  and  the  guard. 

2).  The  Collecting  Shoe. 

The  use  of  a  horizontal  guard  above  the  contact  rail  implies 
necessarily  the  adoption  of  a  collecting  device  differing  from  the 
familiar  link  type  generally  employed  in  connection  with  systems 
of  third-rail  supply.  On  the  whole,  experience  in  operation  of  the 
shoe  illnatrated  in  Fig.  3  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  has  demonstrated  the  essential  superiority  of 
n  shoe  of  this  type,  particularly  at  high  speeds.  Some  trouble  in 
breaking  shoes  has  resulted  from  failure  to  maintain  accurate 
tilignment  of  contact  rail  and  track  rails,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
shoes  have  been  broken  by  striking  against  the  posts  which  support 
the  guard,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  that  when  the  shoe  strikes 
these  posts  the  break  shall  occur  nt  a  predetermined  point  and  not 
carry  away  the  supporting  casting  as  well  as  the  shoe,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  reduce  the  section  of  the  shoe  casting  at  the 
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weakest  point  to  the  dimeneions  shown  in  Fig.  i,  which  in  this  le- 
Bpect  are  coneidetably  modified  as  compared  with  the  original 
dedgn.  At  high  speeds  the  shoe  has  less  tendency  to  jump  than  the 
link  type  shoe,  the  moving  parts  being  comparatiTely  light,  and 
the  spring  pressnre  —  about  IB  lbs. —  proving  more  effective  than 
gravity  in  maintaining  contact  of  shoe  and  rail.  The  design  of  this 
shoe  can  with  advantage  be  materially  modified  in  lespect  to  details; 
in  type,  however,  it  is  excellent  and  very  satisfactory. 
.  Its  ability  to  collect  heavy  currents  satiefactcrily  was  well  dem- 
onstrated by  a  test  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  det«rmining  the 
ability  of  the  electrical  equipment  of  the  Wilkesbarre  ft  Hazleton 
cars  to  draw  a  heavy  trail  car  up  the  mountain  grades.  In  this 
test  a  motor  ear  was  coupled  to  a  standard  Lehigh  Valley  passenger 
coach  weighing  70,000  lbs.  The  total  weight  of  the  two-car  train, 
including  train  crews  and  observers  reading  the  measuring  instm- 
ments,  was  156,000  lbs.  Simultaneous  readings  of  current  and 
o.m.f.  were  taken  at  SO^second  intervals  at  the  power-house  and 
Kt  the  permanent  eub-station,  and  similar  readings  were  taken  at 
15-eecond  intervals  on  the  motor  car.  At  times  the  speed  was 
determined  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  counting  rail  joints, 
although  at  the  higher  speeds  the  lesulta  thus  obtained  are  hardly 
reliable. 

The  start  was  made  at  the  Wilkesbarre  terminal  at  1  a.  m.,  and 
the  run  to  the  Hazleton  end  of  the 'line  was  accomplished  in  68 
minutes,  the  average  speed  being  S3  miles  per  hour.  During  this 
ran  the  current  per  motor  cars  in  climbing  the  long  3  per  cent 
grades  exceeded  400  amperes  per  shoe.  The  only  sparking  noted 
occurred  at  irregular  intervals,  averaging  perhaps  distances  of 
something  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  due  doubtless  to  slight 
differences  in  elevation  of  adjacent  rail  ends.  The  night  was 
dark  and  the  slightest  spark  under  the  shoe  was  easily  detected. 
At  the  end  of  the  run  the  shoes  were  found  to  be  in  good  order 
and  not  excessively  heated. 

3).  The  Brake  Eguipmeni. 

That  the  brake  equipment  of  some  of  our  electrically  operated 
nrban,  suburban  and  interurban  lines  is  inadequate  bas  been 
demonstrated  in  recent  years  by  a  number  of  fatal  accidents;  that 
similarly  unsafe  conditions  exist  in  the  equipment  of  many  other 
lines  is  undoubtedly  true.    Electric  traction  is  admirably  adapted 
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to  Operation  over  heavy  grades.  Obviooflly  special  precautions  in 
respect  to  brake  equipment  ehould  be  obseired  where  these  grades 
are  encountered.  The  general  features  of  the  equipment  provided 
in  this  instance  have  been  described.  In  operation  they  hava 
proved  very  satisfactory.  Where  both  inside  and  outside  shoes 
are  used  it  is  found  advantageous  in  descending  heavy  grades  to 
apply  one  set  or  the  other  to  the  point  of  actual  contact  with  the 
wheel,  leave  this  set  thus  adjusted  and  use  the  other  set  for  such 
additional  braking  as  may  be  necessary.  This  method  is  par^ 
ticularly  advantageous  where  axles  and  trucks  are  light  in  con- 
struction, or  where  from  long  usage  or  inadequate  maintenance 
there  may  be  lack  of  rigidity,  and  where,  consequently,  if  but 
one  set  of  brake  shoes  be  applied  the  braking  may  become  inef- 
fective. The  partial  application  of  one  set,  e.  g.,  the  inside  shoes, 
holds  the  wheel  firmly  in  place,  and  increases  the  promptness  and 
eSectivenesB  of  results  attained  in  applying  the  other  set  of  brakes. 
In  the  operation  of  the  Wilkesbarre  &  ITazleton  lUulway,  when  a 
car  reaches  the  top  of  one  of  the  long  grades  the  conductor  takes 
hie  place  in  the  vestibule  and  applies  the  inside  brakes  by  hand, 
tightening  them  just  sufficiently  to  take  up  the  lost  motion  and 
bring  the  shoes  into  firm  contact  with  the  wheels.  The  motor* 
man  then  holds  the  train,  usually  by  applying  the  air-brake  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  in  case  any  part  of  the  brake-rigging  of  the 
air-brake  apparatus  should  fail  the  car  can  be  held  by  using  the 
inside  brakes,  which  being  already  in  contact  with  the  wheels 
can  be  promptly  applied. 

4).  The  Converter  Car. 

The  practical  value  of  a  movable  sub-station  has  berai  demon- 
strated a  number  of  times  in  service.  It  is  a  sufficiently  effective 
reserve  for  the  converters  located  respectively  in  the  power-house 
and  the  permanent  sub-station  at  Nuangola,  and  it  has  also  been 
used  with  satisfactory  resultB  to  increase  the  supply  of  continuous 
current  on  the  long  and  steep  grade  which  begins  at  the  Wilkes- 
barre end  of  the  railway. 

The  speed  with  which  the  powerful  motor  equipments  carry  up 
the  long  and  heavy  grades  cars  weighing,  with  their  load,  over 
90,000  lbs.  each  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of 
electric  traction  in  railway  work.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  test 
with  trail  car,  which  ha6  been  referred  to,  the  speed  of  the  train 
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at  a  point  midway  between  the  power-honees  at  St.  Johns  and  at 
Hazleton  was  28  miles  per  hour,  the  grade  being  3  per  cent,  and  the 
-weight  of  the  train  156,000  lbs.  At  pointa  nearer  the  power-house, 
the  grade  being  the  same,  the  speed  attained  was  not  less  than  34 
miles  an  hour, 

FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  IB. 

Cbairuak  DrNCAR:     Tb«  sesaion  this  morning  will  consist  of  a  disctu- 

aioD.  or  a  eontiniutioti  of  the  diBCiuaion  on  the  application  of  altemata 

motora  to  rkilwaj  work,  and,  if  we  have  time,  the  reading  of  a  paper  i>j 

Mr.  Parke  on  "  Braking.** 

DiSODSSIOR. 

I  will  take  the  privilege  of  opening  the  discuBaion  myself  with  none  ta- 
marks  on  the  general  subject  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  railroads. 
In  the  first  place,  the  types  of  service  that  electricity  has  to  perfect  an 
tramway  service,  city-train  service,  interurban  service  and  trunk-line  ser- 
vice. Now,  of  those  types  the  first  three  have  fallen  victims  to  dec- 
tricity  —  tramways,  city-train  service  and  interurban  service  are  now 
operated  by  electricity.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  electricity  affords 
better  facilitiea  and  is  cheaper. 

Before  the  road  at  Richmond,  Va.,  wbb  started  in  1887  and  1888,  ttie 
practical  success  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  had  been  shown.  It 
had  been  shown  that  electricity  could  be  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  cars. 
It  had  not  been  shown  that  it  was  practical  commercially.  That  experi- 
ment showed  it  was  commercially  practical,  and  from  that  time  in  tram- 
ways the  motive  power  was  rapidly  changed  to  electricity. 

What  happened  in  the  tramway  service  was  this:  A  large  number  of 
small  units  were  operated  from  one  station ;  that  means  that  the  load 
factor  at  the  station  was  good;  that  means  that  the  load  factor  on  the 
«opper  was  good,  and  operated  direct  currents  from  one  or  more  stations 
at  a  time.  When  the  question  of  displacing  cables  came,  the  situation 
was  more  serious.  Cable  traction  was  successful;  it  was  economical,  and 
for  crowded  districts  it  was  hard  to  see  how  electricity  would  replace  it. 
However,  the  advance  electricity  made  gradually  ousted  cables  from  tram- 
"Way  work. 

For  city-train  service,  again  electricity  ran  against  a  harder  propo- 
sition. The  elevated  roads  were  run  by  steam  locomotives.  The  mechani- 
«at  arrangements  and  the  Investmenta  necessary  to  change  to  electric 
traction  were  enormous.  It  was  not  until  the  multiple  system  gave  elec- 
tricity a  decided  advantage  over  steam,  that  electricity  was  adopted  over 
urban  roads.  In  this  city-train  service  we  have  the  same  condition  of 
•ffairs.  We  have  a  lai:^  number  of  units  in  a  small  compass,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  tramway  work,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  units  on  one  sta- 
tion, a  comparatively  good  load  factor  for  the  station,  a  comparatively 
gooA  load  factor  for  the  copper. 

For  interurban  roads  the  odTantages  offered  by  electricity  were  very 
Vol.  m  —  23 
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marked.  It  opened  up  ■  new  type  of  Miriee  inpoaiible  to  be  apersted  by 
Bteain.  It  gave  to  country  dietricts,  the  hoMlwaj  of  the  cars  vaiying  from 
twenty  tiiinut«B  to  an  hour,  a  service  which  it  wai  imposiibla  for  steam  to 
give,  and  the  reason  of  its  development  was  the  (set  that  this  service 
could  be  economioallj  given.  The  reason  of  that,  again,  was  the  fact  that 
by  iucceasive  distribution  a  large,  number  of  units  could  be  fed  from  one 
station.  The  load  lactor  on  the  main  station  was  good,  although  the  load 
factor  on  the  sub-stations  snd  on  the  copper  was  bad.  He  load  factor  on 
the  sub-stations  and  on  the  distributing  part,  the  transmission  part,  on 
the  copper,  has  been  improved,  of  course,  by  the  use  of  storage  batteriea 
in  the  sub-stations. 

Now,  in  all  of  these  cases  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  electricity 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  load  factor  on  the  generating  station,  where  the 
losses  are  greatest,  baa  betn  brought  to  a  reasonable  figure;  The  load 
factor  on  the  sub-stations  is  not  so  important  in  its  effects  because 
losses  in  the  sub-stations  are  not  of  great  importance.  The  load  factor  on 
the  copper  is  of  importance,  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  copper  used  in 
the  distribution  of  the  service  to  the  ears.  The  load  factor  on  the  copper 
is  very  bad,  of  course,  but  the  expenditure  for  copper  is  not  great. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered  when  you  come  into  work 
like  steam-railway  service,  and  that  is  this:  The  load  factor  itself,  as  a 
figure,  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  by  any  means.  We  may  have  in  the' 
same  station  the  same  load-factor  for  two  days,  and  the  power  per  hour 
may  cost  the  seccnd  day  twice  as  much  as  the  first.  In  the  ordinary  load 
we  have  the  load  curve,  which  gives  us  the  amount  of  power  required  at 
different  times  in  the  day,  and  we  run  our  boilers  and  our  generating 
units,  turning  them  on  as  the  power  increases.  In  the  type  of  load  that 
would  be  given  by  railroad  work,  we  do  not  have  a  curve  that  comes  up  and 
varies  twice  a  day,  but  we  have  a  curve  that  fluctuates  greatly  from  time 
to  time.  So  a  large  part  of  the  capacity  of  the  plant  must  be  used  all 
the  time.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  another  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  the  epat  factor  of  power.  With  the  same  load-factor,  the 
cost  factor  may  differ  very  much.  If  we  define  the  cost  factor  as  the 
ratio  of  tlie  actual  cost  per  kilowatt-bour  delivered  to  the  coat  per 
kilowatt-hour  at  full  load,  we  will  find  with  the  same  load  factor  that 
the  cost  factor  will  vary  considerably,  for  if  our  boilers  have  to  be  operat- 
ing and  ready  to  give  steam  at  any  mom<>nt,  losses  would  continually  be 
greater  than  if  the  boilers  are  banked  and  fire  spread  only  when  we  need 

In  the  same  way  the  coat-factor  of  our  copper  varies  with  the  nature 
of  tlie  load  factor.  If  we  have  a  given  amount  of  energy  to  distribute, 
and  have  enough  copper  to  give  it  JO  per  cent,  loss,  if  it  Is  distributed 
over  twenty-four  hours,  then  it  we  distribute  the  same  amount  of  energy 
in  twelve  hours,  the  loss  is  twice  as  great.  So  in  any  situation  we  must 
have  determined  the  cost  factor  in  our  copper,  the  cost  factor  in  our 
sub-station,  if  wc  use  one,  and  the  cost  factor  in  the  main  station;  and 
those  are  figures  that  are  more  important  than  load  factors,  and  dependent 
not  only  upon  the  load  factor,  but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  load  factor. 

When  we  come  to  trunk-line  work,  tbe  matter  haa  been  discussed  and 
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vill  be  discnMed  further.  Taking  for  granted  the  poHibilitiea  of  slnglA- 
phsse  alternating  motors,  taking  for  granted  Toltagea  which  make  tha 
copper  invBEtmenta  comparfttivel;  amall,  we  are  in  the  same  coadltion 
that  we  are  in  the  other  three  typee  ot  seiriee.  Ilat  is,  we  can  put  on 
our  generating  station,  where  the  la«seB  are  greatest,  a  fair  load  factor. 
The  tj^  ot  the  load  factor,  howeveT,  will  he  different  from  the  type  of 
load  factor  in  our  ordinftry  service,  and  that  must  he  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  coet  of  the  power  to  he  used.  If  we  can  use 
high  voltages  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  we  oan  operate  steam 
Toads  with  overhead  wirea,  the  voltage  being  high  enough  to  bring  the 
current  down  to  the  qnantitj  that  can  be  oolleeted.  But  the  question  Is 
■whether  there  is  any  great  advantage  in  it. 

We  have  had  that  fully  discussed,  and  I  hope  we  will  hare  It  further 
discussed,  but  it  seems  to  me  this:  We  can  offer  very  little  to  the  gen- 
eral railroad  man,  we  oan  offer  very  little  in  the  way  of  decreased  ex- 
pense. We  can  offer  very  little  in  the  way  of  increased  facility  of  opera- 
tion. We  do  offer  them  this,  though:  We  offer  them  the  possibility  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  by  using  a  high  tension  distributing  system,  by 
collecting  from  a  high  tension  system  to  feed  our  road  depending  for  its 
operation  upon  a  few  large  units  spaced  at  large  distances;  that  is,  at 
central  stations,  and  then  distributing  through  sub-stations. 

It  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  the  general  problem  goes,  outside  of  special 
problems  that  come  up,  that  we  still  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  for 
^neral  railroad  work  any  particular  advantage  of  electricity  over  steam. 
There  are  specific  problems,  as  every  one  knows,  in  which  electrldty  ha* 
tremendous  advantages.  Some  years  ago  I  investigated  for  the  B.  &  0. 
the  electriflcation  of  a  section  100  miles  in  length,  where  the  steam  con- 
ditions had  become  practically  Impossible.  The  road  was  run  up  to  its 
trackage  limit  and  it  curved  so  that  the  heaviest  locomotives  were  limited, 
therefore  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  and  therefore  tbe  size  of  the  train. 
J>r.  Hutchinson  and  myself  went  through  that  very  carefully,  and  found 
electricity  offered  great  advantages.  There  was  one  grade  ot  seventeen 
milea  of  2^  per  cent,  and  another  of  fourteen  at  2Vt  per  cent.  In  a  case  of 
that  kind  there  is  no  question  of  considering  the  loss  in  electricity,  but  by 
starting  at  one  end  and  aiding  at  the  other  there  is  great  advantage  iit 
the  traffic. 

Another  advantage  Mr.  Leonard  pointed  out  is  the  fact  that  electricity 
allows  us  to  increase  the  length  of  train  with  the  steam  draw-bar  con- 
ditions. The  Htze  ot  the  train  is  practically  limited  by  draw-bar  con- 
ditions, and  with  electricity  the  train  can  be  very  much  increased. 

I  think  Dr.  Steinmetz  took  the  ground  that  the  reason  for  the  larger 
train  units  was  the  Increased  economy  of  large  locomotives.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  exactly  so.  The  reason  for  the  larger  train  units  is  in  the 
economy  ot  the  large  locomotives  and  the  increased  trocttcs  effort. 

There  is  very  little  that  electricians  to-day,  even  with  the  single-phase 
alternating  motor,  can  offer  to  railroad  people,  except  assistance  in  special 
problems. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bfbaoue:  Discussion  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  assuming 
two  phases, —  first,  how  to  use  the  alternating  current  in  railway  work, 
and,  second,  whether  trunk  lines  can  be  operated  by  electric!^. 
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Thii  will  extend  the  ditcuHion  Into  k  pretty  bnMd  field.  We  e^a  kll 
leam  something  from  the  mileatoiies  we  pass,  and  In  view  of  the  numerous 
daime  which  have  been  made  for  the  alternating-cfirreot  motor,  moi«  par- 
ticularlj  of  the  single-phase  tjpe,  I  would  recall  some  promises  Dwde  » 
number  of  years  ago  when  the  coDtinuous-euireflt  motor  was  to  be 
promptly  relegated  to  obscurity.  You  all  remember  the  early  phases  of 
the  development  of  the  polyphase  motor,  and  how  the  cominnt«t«r  Wbs 
held  to  be  the  great  bugbear  of  its  rival.  Ths  «ommut«torless  motor 
was  to  institute  s  revolution  in  railway  work.  Of  eourse  it  has  been 
applied  to  stationary  purposes  most  successfully,  and  two  companies  in 
particular,  the  GanE  and  Siemens,  have  made  some  effecrtive  demcmstra- 
tions  of  its  possibilities  in  railway  work. 

1  cannot,  however,  but  feel  that  the  multiplioity  of  conductors  it  a 
practical  bar  toward  any  widespread  application,  of  this  system,  Ths 
position  I  take  is  not  a  new  one.  In  18SB,  when  the  question  of  equip- 
ment of  the  West  End  Railway  of  Boston  was  under  consideration,  and 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  with  alt  its  power  attempted  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  rails  for  return  circuits,  ths  president  of  that  road  had  to 
consider  very  seriously  whether  they  would  use  two  trolley  wires,  I 
objected  to  it  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  ths  modem  trolley  has  been 
developed  on  the  idea  that  one  wire  overhead  is  quits  sufficient, —  often- 
times too  many,  perhaps. 

And  so,  T  think,  in  the  altemating-current  development,  we  shall  proceed 
on  the  basis  that  one  conductor  overhead  is  all  that  we  can  stand.  If 
the  experiments  made  demonstrate  anything  at  all,  ft  is  the  impracti- 
cability of  operating  general  trunk  lines  on  the  polyphase  system. 

Now,  aft«T  all  these  years  and  the  various  promises  that  hare  bsMi 
made  on  belialf  of  the  polyphase  type  of  motor,  we  find  in  the  series 
single-phase  motor  a  reversal  of  practice,  and  the  adoption  of  many  of 
the  features  of  continuous-current  motors.  The  much-abused  commutator 
has  reappeared  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  form,  and  the  field  windings  are 
more  complicated.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  not  only  at  present, 
hut  for  all  time  to  come, —  prophecies  are  dangerous,  but  I  think  I  will 
«tand  pat  on  this  one  —  the  continuous-current  motor,  measured  by  all 
qualities, —  weight,  efSciency,  simplicity,  reliability  and  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, can  claim  superiority  over  the  alternating-current  motor  (d  the 
single-phase  typo. 

Why,  then,  are  we  striving  for  the  development  of  the  latter  machineT 
It  is  not  because  it  is  necessary  in  street-car  service  or  in  elevated  rail- 
way or  undergrotmd  work,  or  for  limited  distances  on  interurban  roads,  but 
to  reduce  on  long  distances,  and  especially  heavy  traction  the  prime  in- 
vestment for  line  equipment,  and  the  investment  in  the  moving  parts  at 
the  sub-stations. 

Just  here  I  may  point  out  that  people  are  apt  to  somewhat  exa^^rate 
the  saving  to  be  effected.  Any  road  which  extends  over  a  considerable 
territory  and  operates  from  sub-stations  may  be  considered  merely  as  a 
series  of  connected  railways  operated  from  small  central  stations,  each  of 
which,  instead  of  twing  steam -equipped,  is  run  directly  by  a  current  trans- 
mitted from  one  central  source.     Increase  the  working  potential  and  the 
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distance  between  theae  nnall  atBtiona  can  of  course  be  inereased.  Tlio 
ordinary  limit  for  eontinuoiu  current  work  has  been  primarily  determined 
by  the  limits  of  auceesaful  commatation  for  a  Bingle  motor,  but  by  operat- 
ing two  in  Beries  on  four  motor  equipments  the  limit  can  be  at  onoe 
doubled, — to  tay  uothini;  of  other  possibiiitieB.  When  we  put  an  alter- 
nating current  directly  upon  the  working  conductor  we  run  into  certain 
pouible  difflcultiei.  In  the  first  place,  the  distance  between  the  statione 
cannot  be  increased  in  that  ratio  which  at  first  sight  would  appear. 
Whatever  the  maximum  limit  on  the  trolley  wire,  the  average  poUntial 
is  of  course  much  less,  and  the  resiatance  of  iron  rails  to  the  passage 
of  an  alternating  current  is  much  higher  than  for  the  continuous.  It  can 
be  aafel;  eaid  that  with  any  given  size  of  trolley  wire,  and  average  load  per 
unit  distance,  the  distance  between  the  sub-stations  on  an  altemat«- 
Gurreot  proposition  would  not  by  any  poasibility  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  as  tbe  increase  of  maximum  potential,  when  compared  with  con- 
tinuous-current equipment,  nor  even  directly  as  tbe  ratio  of  increase  of 
its  own  potential,  alternating-current  propositions  atone  being  considered. 

In  the  operatimi  of  a  single-phase  alternating-current  motor  I  fear 
that  we  have  not  passed  through  that  period  of  time,  or  those  conditiona 
of  service,  which  will  develop  certain  conditions,  some  possibly  dangerous 
and  some  irritable.  In  the  earlier  days  of  electric  railroading  probably 
most  of  us  have  at  times  noticed  the  possibility  of  shock, —  and  that  with 
only  400  or  .COO  volts, —  due  to  leakages  on  the  car  and  a  break  between 
tbe  metal  of  the  car  and  the  r&ils  or  tbe  ground,  when  a  passenger  on 
ntoist  ground  made  a  contact  in  taking  hold  of  the  handrail.  That  ex- 
perience leads  to  a  possibility  in  high  tension  work  which  is  not  entirely 
'  agreeable  to  contemplate,  and  against  which  the  utmost  precaution  must 
b«  tak«n. 

We  must,  if  we  are  going  to  iiave  high-tension  transmission  on  the  trolley, 
bring  that  high  tension  into  the  car.  It  matters  not  whether  we  are 
going  to  use  high  tension  direct  on  the  motor  circuit,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  use  a  transformer  and  reduce  it,  the  high  tension  must  come  in 
somewhere.  This  high-tension  alternating  circuit  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  break  down  insulation,  and  it  must  ot  course  be  protected  by  an  iron  or 
lead  shield  which  must  be  put  in  connection  with  the  metal  frame  of  the 
cu.  In  time  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  insulation  may,  in  fact.  It 
most  likely  will,  lead  to  a  partial  or  perhaps  a  complete  break-down, 
bringing  the  whole  metal  frame  into  potential  relation  with  the  incoming 
current. 

Fortanately,  in  most  propositions  for  alternating-current  work  heavy 
ears  are  used  which  moat  of  the  time  will  make  good  rail  contact,  but 
we  can  easily  see  that  at  times  on  dirty  or  sleety  tracks  there  may  arise  a 
condition  in  which  there  is  a  decided  difference  of  potential  between  the 
frame  of  the  car  and  the  ground.  That  leads  to  possible  dangerous  con- 
ditions, and  will  require  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  engineers  who 
are  installing  electric  equipment  on  alternating-current  circuits. 

There  is  another  condition  to  be  considered.  Fifty  times  a  second  the 
potential  passes  sero,  and  current  ceases.  When  running  with  a  eon- 
tinuous  current,  circuit  can  often  be  maintained  even  through  bad  nil 
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contftcta,  but  under  thla  Utter  eondttion  there  seems  a  liiliilitj  of  & 
greater  aggregate  period  of  intermptfoa  of  eurreot  in  an  aIt«ni«ting-mT- 
rent  equipment  than  there  ie  on  the  continuous  eurrent. 

The  question  whether  electrieitjr  should  be  used  on  trunk  lines  Is  snd  a 
big  one  that  discuuion  would  be  almost  endleM.  As  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  special  conditions,  such  as  characterize  section*  of 
mountain  roads  and  terminals, —  where  electricity  should  be  aerionslj  con- 
sidered; and  there  are  oertain  congested  conditions  on  some  railroads,  and 
eapeciallj  some  of  the  foreign  lines,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  t«  ex- 
tend terminal  facilities,  which  call  for  electric  operation.  But,  as  I  steted 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Congress  the  other  day,  I  think  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  monej  which  maj  ba  aTailable  to  a  trunk-line  system  would 
be  often  spent  in  protecting  ite  territory  rather  than  changing  equipment. 

When  the  electric  railroad  was  first  introduced,  of  course  everybodj 
sought  franchises.  Many  people  got  them,  and,  as  usual  in  this  country, 
at  a  rery  low  cost.  Tfaey  have  often  pre-empted  the  territory  parallel  to 
ateam  railroads,  have  created  a  business  of  their  own,  and  are  in  position 
to  divert  business  from  the  steam  roads.  As  such  they  are  comroercia) 
propositions  which  can  very  easily  be  investigated,  and  no  one  should  be 
better  qnalifled  te  investigate  these  propoeitions  than  the  steam  railroad 
owners  and  managers.  If  I  had  a  railway  running  between  two  pointe, 
with  termini  and  roadbed  well  established,  and  somebody  built  a  road 
alongside  ol  me, —  it  matters  not  whether  steam  or  electric, —  and  created 
a  special  business  besides  diverting  my  traffic,  I  would,  if  I  could  on  fair 
t«rms,  get  control  of  it.  I  would  not  try  to  duplicate  a  special  traffic  on  a 
system  that  wae  not  fitted  for  it.  And  bo  I  think  that  the  policy  which  I , 
see  by  the  public  press  i»  being  more  or  less  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Central  and  some  other  railroads  of  buying  up  properties  adjacent  to  them, 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  and  which  have  already  created  business  of 
their  own,  is  one  which,  commercially  speaking,  is  by  long  odds  one  of 
the  best  things  the  trunk  line  management  can  do. 

In  foreign  countries,  where  there  is  not  that  freedom  of  granting  fran- 
chises, and  where  the  local  c<»idition8  do  not  permit  quite  that  internrban 
service  that  we  have  here,  necessity  dicteted  by  competition  is  of  course 
less,  but  the  congestion  of  roads  that  terminate  in  cities  like  London  is 
creating  apecial  conditions  calling  for  a  change  of  equipment. 

A  good  many  people,  noting  that  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York 
Central  systems  are  adopting  electricity  in  New  York,  have  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  meant  the  end  of  steam  on  trunk  lines.  It  distinctly 
does  not.  The  Pennsylvania  road  had  to  get  into  the  city  of  New  York 
and  connect  through  to  New  England  and  Long  Island.  Tliere  was  no 
possible  way  save  to  go  underground,  and  the  only  way  they  could  then 
handle  their  trains  successfully  was  by  electricity,  irrespective  of  cost  — 
that  was  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
'Pennsylvania  Is  going  to  extend  electricity  on  all  ite  trunk  lines,  and  it 
won't  do  it  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  New  York  Central  is  somewhat  similarly  situated.  It  enters  New 
York  city  through  a  tunnel.  A  terrible  disaster  in  which  a  number  of 
'people  lost  their  lives  focuased  upon  the  road  an  expression  of  public 
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oplBton  which  could  not  be  utswered  except  in  one  w»7  —  prompt  eawnt  to 
legielation  that  eteBm  road  power  ahould  be  abandoned;  and  when  the  deter- 
mination was  made  to  abandon  it,  it  could  not  be  limited  in  territory  to 
that  required  by  law.  To  make  this  clear  I  will  repeat  details  given  at 
another  session.  Most  of  you  know  that  Manhattan  proper  ia  bounded 
OB  the  north  by  the  Harlem  river,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  main  terminal 
«t  Fortj-eecond  Street.  Bome  distance  above  thie  the  trains  of  the  main 
and  Harlem  divisions,  as  well  as  the  trains  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
A  Hartford  lines,  converge]-  and  come  into  the  main  station  over  the  New 
York  t  Harlem  Railroad-  It  was  simply  impossible  to  stop  equipment  on 
this  stem.  Furthermore,  in  adopting  electricity  it  was  also  important  to 
consider  not  only  the  requirements  of  the  law  but  the  effect  upon  suburban 
•ervice,  and  also  upon  the  geiteral  service  in  the  same  territory.  The  terri- 
tory to  tie  at  present  operated  and  the  system  to  be  adopted  were  matters 
of  grave  debate.  The  propositions  made  by  the  various  companies,  which 
Included  both  continuous  and  alternating-current  work,  had  to  be  carefully 
considered.  The  great  espense  of  electrification  beyond  the  actual  legal 
requirement,  at  a  time  when  all  railway  properties  were  at  a  low  ebb  in 
their  finances,  was  a  serious  one,  bo  we  finally  settled  it  something  after 
this  fashion:  The  law  said:  "You  must  aliandon  steam."  The  alter- 
native of  course  was  electricity.  "  You  must  go  beyond  the  tunnel."  Going 
beyond  the  tunnel  took  us  to  the  neck  of  a  Iwttle,  and  we  had  to  get  out 
of  it.  Suburban  lines  were  being  electrified,  and  outlying  competition  was 
ahead.  Great  elevated  and  underground  railroads  existed,  and  the  possible 
relation  of  their  traffic  to  that  of  the  Central  must  be  considered.  So  we 
decided  that  in  the  first  place  we  would  have  to  go  above  the  Harlem  river 
■omewbere,  and  then  came  the  question  of  location  of  terminals;  and  these 
bad  to  be  considered  with  relation  to  the  balance  of  the  traffic  of  the  rail- 
road—  long  distance  as  well  as  suburban  traffic, —  and  also  in  connection 
with  property  and  geographical  conditions. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  all  suburban  service  within  a  radius  of  an 
bonr'B  run  from  New  York,  this,  fortunately  corresponding  to  the  best 
terminal  possibilities,  should  be  made  electric;  and  when  that  was  decided 
it  was  only  reasonable  to  abandon  the  idea  of  maintaining  two  services 
and  three  sets  of  terminals  tm  the  same  tracks  in  the  same  territory,  and 
logic  required  that  all  through  trains  within  that  district  should  be  like- 
vise  handled  in  the  same  manner. 

The  two  problems  were  somewhat  different,  of  course.  The  result  was 
finally  an  agreement  that  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  on  the 
Harlem  division,  and  for  about  thirty-five  miles  on  the  main  line,  electricity 
should  be  used.  And  these  decisions,  let  me  say,  gentlemen,  have  no  bear- 
ing whatever  upon  what  may  he  done  beyond  these  points  In  the  future;  nor 
will  anything  that  ia  done  in  the  future,  nor  any  development  which  takes 
place  alter  in  my  mind  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  which  has  already 
been  made.  In  fact,  no  other  decision  was  practicable  at  ttie  time.  There 
was  not  a  company  in  the  world  prepared  at  that  time  to  do  anything  else 
than  supply  CMitinuous-eurrent  motors  to  perform  the  service  which  would 
be  required  by  a  road  where  700  train  movements  a  day  must  be  maintained 
without  excuse,  delay,  or  explanation. 
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Secbttast  Ashstzoro:  Mr.  Bprague  touched  oa  one  point  to  which  I 
wodM  like  to  eall  mttention  to,  kud  that  ii  the  safety  on  an  ordinary  tram 
car  having  a  potential  on  ita  trolley  of  2000  Tolta  or  more,  and  I  vonld 
aak  Mr.  I^nune  or  Ur.  Lincoln  if  thqr  hare  anything  to  mj  in  oonnection 
with  this  point, 

Mr.  Lammx;  There  are  several  points  brought  up  in  Mr.  Sprague's 
discussion  of  this  subject  on  which  I  would  like  to  speak  further.  He 
intimates  that  in  a  number  of  ways,  the  direct-current  motor  will  always 
be  superior  to  the  alternating-current  motor.  There  is  one  point  in  which 
the  attemating-eurrent  motor  will  be  superior  to  the  direct-current  motor, 
and  that  is  in  the  voltage  which  can  he  utilized  directly  on  the  motor.  Hie 
direct-current  railway  motor  will  always  necessarily  be  a  high- voltage 
machine.  We  cannot  use  200  or  2S0  volts  advantageously  on  railway 
service  with  direct -current  motors,  but  we  can  use  it  on  the  alternating 
motors,  because  with  the  alternating  current  we  have  a  simple  means 
of  transforming  the  voltage  from  that  supplied  by  the  trolley  to  whatever 
ia  necessary  for  the  motors.  The  high  voltage  on  the  direct-current  railway 
motor  is  a  source  of  weakness  in  practice,  uid  in  this  particular  point 
tike  alternating-current  motor  wound  tor  low  voltage  will  be  superior. 
'  There  Is  a  second  point  of  superiority  in  the  use  of  such  motors  when 
operated  from  a  transformer  mi  the  car,  vit.,  by  means  of  a  certain  arrange- 
ment of  the  taps  on  the  transformer,  we  can  reduce  the  maximum  voltago 
from  the  motor  to  the  ground  to  one-half  that  used  on  the  motor.     For 


example  let  tu  consider  an  arrangement  of  transformer  and  motor  as 
Illustrated  In  diagram  No.  1.  Connecting  a  250-volt  motor  across  the 
secondary  of  this  transformer  we  get  from  motor  to  ground  a  maximum 
stress  ot  250  volts;   but  if  the  ground  terminal  of  the  tiansfomier  i> 


tapped  at  a  point  midway  between  the  two  secondary  terminals,  as  11* 
lustrated  In  the  second  diagram,  then  we  get  126  volts  maximum  to  the 
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ground.  With  this  arrangement  with  two  motora  fn  series  for  600  volts, 
we  would  get  2fi0  volts  to  the  ground  instead  of  GOO  as  with  direct  cur- 
rent. This  illustrates  one  of  the  advantages  which  can  be  obtained  t^  the 
Bltematiog-current  motor  over  the  direct- currmt,  and  it  will  serve  to 
«ljmiiiBte  eonsidemble  trouble  due  to  break-down  of  the  iDaulation  on  tbe 

In  regard  to  the  difficultte*  which  we  will  find  in  the  development  of 
file  Bingle-phaae  alternating-current  system,  I  would  say  that  we  are  not 
starting  io  under  the  same  eonditltais  as  Mr.  Sprngue  encountered  in  his 
Bichmond  line  and  his  other  early  roads.  At  that  time  comparatively 
nothing  was  known  about  proper  designs  of  railway  apparatus  and  ther* 
was  practically  no  experience  to  tall  back  upon.  But  the  alternating 
motor  now  comes  at  a  time  when  we  have  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  electric  railway  work,  and  this  is  going  to  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  development  of  the  single-phaM  system.  If,  for  example,  in  ISBT  or 
I98S,  we  had  undertaken  the  design  of  the  targe  alternators  of  the  Man- 
hattan system  of  New  York  city,  we  would  have  had  an  undertaking  which 
it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  to  carry  through  at  that  date. 
But  at  the  preeent  time  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  generating 
machinery  of  much  greater  difficulty  than  the  Manhattan  generators.  In 
the  same  way,  the  alternating-current  motor  now  comes  at  a  time  when  w« 
have  had  all  these  years  of  experience  on  railway  work,  and  we  will  be 
abla  to  avoid  a  great  many  difficulties  which  developed  in  the  direct -current 
railway  system  and  which  took  years  of  experience  to  find  out  and  eliminate. 

As  to  the  question  of  danger  from  high-tension  trolley  lines,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  to  be  true  that  there  would  be  a  greater  possibility  of  open 
«ircuita  and  of  sbocks  on  a  ZSO-volt  direct-current  railway  circuit,  for 
instance,  than  from  a  500-volt  circuit,  because  the  higher  voltage  is  mcMre 
liable  to  break  through  from  the  car  to  the  ground  and  thus  ground  the 
frame  of  the  car.  With  ZOOO  or  3000  TolU,  I  think  it  will  be  ahnost  im- 
possible to  break  the  circuit  between  the  frame  of  the  car  and  the  ground, 
because  such  voltages  will  spark  through  any  ordinary  separating  or  in- 
sulating medium  on  the  track,  and  thus  close  the  circuit.  In  other  words, 
the  higher  the  voltage  from  trolley  to  ground,  the  less  liable  is  the  circuit 
to  be  c^ned  between  the  car  and  the  ground. 

Here  is  one  point  which  has  not  been  brought  out  before  in  these  dli- 
cnasiouB,  which  may  have  important  bearing  on  the  application  of  alter- 
nating-current motors  to  city  work.  A  statement  was  made,  in  one  of  tbe 
discussions,  that  the  cities  would  probably  maintain  direct  current  for  their 
service,  and  that  the  fleld  of  the  alternating- current  motor  would  be  In 
suburban  service.  If  you  look  at  only  one  part  of  the  problem  that  might 
appear  to  be  true,  hut  there  are  certain  conditions  which  may  be  of  great 
future  importance  in  deciding  this  question.  One  of  these  features,  o( 
which  nothing  has  been  said  in  these  discusaionH,  and  which  may  have 
a  great  deal  of  influence  some  day,  is  the  question  of  electrolysis.  This 
question  lias  come  up  in  a  number  of  cases  and  we  know  that  railway  people 
are  thinking  about  it.  It  may  be  a  serious  ijuestion  some  day  in  the  cities. 
We  have  made  some  elaborate  teats  to  determine  the  electrolytic  action 
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of  alternating  cumnts,  and  while  thcM  tests'  hava  shown  that  the  alter- 
Bating  onrrent  baa  a  slight  action,  yet  in  general,  with  the  aante  current 
it  waa  fonnd  ta  be  leiss  than  1  per  cent  of  that  of  the  direct  ouireat.  This 
feature  maj  have  a  controlling  influence  in  the  adoption  of  alternating-cur- 
rent motors  for  city  work.  I  Icnow  that  in  certain  European  cities  this 
matter  is  coming  forward  rapidly  and  certain  European  engineers  have 
tdd  us  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  alternating  current  on  their  rail- 
way lines  witliiB  a  comparatively  ahort  time  era  account  of  difficulties  from 
eleetrolyaia  with  tbeir  dir«ct-cun«nt  system*. 

It  baa  been  mentioned  Uiat  the  character  of  the  load  on  an  alternating- 
cuneot  railway  system  is  different  from  that  of  the  direct-current  system. 
It  Is  different  in  several  ways.  The  proportion  of  load  in  the  power-house 
wQl  differ  from  that  of  the  direet-curreot  system,  beeauso  in  starting  and 
accelerating,  the  load  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  Inductive,  wbich  repre- 
•enta  no  energy.  Tliis  inductiTe  element,  while  not  representing  energy, 
does  represent  torque.  Therefore  in  starting  and  at  low-speeds  while 
accelerating,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  current  supplied  to  the  car 
represents  no  energy  and,  therefore,  represents  no  energy  load  on  the  power 
station.  In  this  feature,  the  single-phase  system  Tesembles  the  present 
locomotive  system  in  taking  least  power  at  start,  with  the  amount  of 
power  increasing  as  the  speed  increases.  If  there  were  no  losses  in  the 
motor  itself  and  the  control  system,  then  the  car  would  start  with  Eero 
eneqy,  and  the  energy  consumed  would  rise  proportional  to  the  power 
actually  consumed  in  accelerating  and  driving  the  car.  His  would  b« 
true  only  when  potential  control  is  used  and  all  rheoetata  are  omitted. 

His  inductive  load  token  by  the  motors  at  start  will  have  very  much 
the  same  effect  on  the  alternating-current  generators  as  if  an  energy  load 
were  carried,  but  represents  an  ^remely  small  additional  power  required 
to  drive  the  generator.  This  load  also  has  an  effect  im  the  regulation  of 
the  generators.  But  experience  has  shown  that  this  regulation  can  be 
taken  care  of  very  readily  by  means  of  voltage  regulators  in  the  generat- 
ing plant.  Such  voltage  regulators  are  very  satisfactory  for  railway  servioe 
and  can  operate  sufficiently  rapidly  to  hold  an  average  constant  potential, 
altboilgh  it  may  not  be  exactly  constant;  but  in  general  the  regulator  will 
maintain  as  good  regulation  at  the  generator  as  is  obtained  in  direct- 
current  railway  service  Ivy  means  of  the  series  coils. 

On  the  question  of  polyphase  motors  for  railway  service,  it  baa  been 
brought  out  repeatedly  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, Uiat  American  engineers  do  not  consider,  and  have  not  considered, 
ths  polyphase  motor  a  satisfactory  one  for  railway  service,  largely  on 
account  of  the  characteristics  <rf  the  motor  Itself,  and  also  on  acoount 
of  the  two  overhead  conductors.  A  European  engineer  told  me  some  tinw 
ago  that  he  had  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  question  of  poly- 
phase railways  in  Europe.  He  stated  that  in  some  of  the  railways  where 
a  single  trolley  was  used  with  two  wheels  or  rollers,  the  question  of  keep- 
ing the  two  overhead  ccHiductors  exactly  parallel  to  eaeh  other  seemed 
U>  bim  to  be  an  almost  insurmountable  difficulty,  and  that  wbile  it  waa 
being  done  in  a  number  of  inatanceB,  he  did  not  consider  it  practical,  and 
he  would  not  have  any  arrangement  that  required  as  much  careful  ad- 
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jnatmant  a«  is  required  in  tlirae  euea.  ^ie  man  vas  a  mechanioal  en- 
gineer rather  than  electrical,  and  hia  criticiamB  were  mostlj  on  th* 
nechanical  coiutruatioii.  I  have  had  no  aEperienoe  myself  with  such  an  ar- 
langement,  but  it  oeems  to  me  that  with  two  OTerliead  trolley  wires  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  two  trolley  pole«  with  independent  movement. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  polyphase  system  will  ever  come  into  extensive 
use  in  this  country,  a*  the  characteristics  of  the  motors  themselves  wilt 
prohibit  it. 

In  connection  mth  the  use  of  the  single-pbaae  alternatinj;  current  on 
Leavy  railway  service,  I  happen  to  know  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
l&iger  railways  in  this  country,  many  of  the  engineers  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  they  will  be  obliged  to  transform  their  roads  to  the  electric 
■ystem  in  a  very  few  years'  time,  and  many  of  them  believe  that  an  alter- 
nating system  will  be  adopted.  The  Peonaylvania  Bailroad  Company 
adopted  direct  current  for  their  New  York  terminal,  bnt  a  number  of  their 
engineers  are  not  sure  whether  they  have  done  the  right  thing  in  adopting 
direct  current.  Tb^  have  adopted  direct  current  for  very  much  the  same 
reason  as  given  by  Hr.  Sprague  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central,  viz., 
it  was  something  which  has  been  tried  and  proved  to  be  operative.  Never- 
theleaa,  a  number  of  these  engineers  feel  that  by  the  time  the  direct-cur- 
rent system  is  completely  installed  on  the  New  York  terminus,  they  will 
find  they  should  have  adopted  the  alternating  system.  But  they  are  in  the 
•ame  position  as  a  number  of  the  street  railways  many  years  ago  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  cable  system  instead  of  the  electric  system;  in  some  in- 
stances the  cable  system  was  adopted,  as  it  was  known  to  be  an  operative 
one,  while  at  the  same  time  the  engineers  felt  that  the  cable  system  would 
have  to  be  taken  out  in  a  very  few  years'  time.  It  has  been  cited,  in  the 
adoption  of  direct  current  on  the  above-named  steam  roads,  that  aa  it 
proved  an  advisable  method  to  install  the  cable  system,  even  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  throwing  it  out  later,  so  will  it  prove  to  be  advisable  to 
install  direct  current  on  the  railway  terminals  with  the  expectation  of 
changing  later  to  the  alternating.  As  stated  l>eforej  many  of  the  engineers 
are  satis&ed  they  will  throw  out  the  direct  current  before  many  yeara, 
and  they  recognize  that  a  fundamental  reason  for  making  the  change  will 
appear  when  tbt^  begin  to  extend  their  system,  and  they  see,  before  the 
terminal  system  is  in  entire  operation,  that  the  advisability  for  extension 
must  be  considered. 

Mr.  E,  KiLBOnn  Scorr:  I  think  that  the  question  of  working  main 
lines  and  subuTlnn  lines  we  will  have  to  settle  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ordinary  mechanic^  locomotive  engineer,  and  1  cannot  conceive  of  ten 
of  those  men  being  brought  in  front  of  a  three-phase  motor  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  single-pllase  motor  on  the  other,  with  a  commutator,  or  a 
direct  motor,  not  seeing  or  think  that  the  three-phase  motor  was  the  thing; 
That  kind  of  man  lias  more  respect  for  the  three-phase  than  we  have. 
We  have  seen  it  grow  from  a  crude  apparatus  to  the  perfect  piece  of  work, 
but  it  aecms  to  me  it  is  very  complicated,  and  I  cannot  conceive  for  a 
moment  of  the  ordinary  mechanical  engineers  considering  the  commutator 
machine.  TOe  thing  that  will  decide  them  in  England  will  be  absolute 
pimplici^  of  apparatus  and  safety  of  human  life,  and  on  tbe  question  of 
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fimpllctt7,  tlie  tbrer-phue  motor  without  Aaj  commutntor  it  seems  to  m» 
hma  the  adTantagc 

On  tbe  question  of  huTuan  life,  while  we  liave  got  the  thre«-wire  STstem, 
ft  h»*  oome  over  to  us  with  the  commutstor  and  we  do  not  like  it.  We 
would  rather  have  less  efficiency  and  a.  more  stable  machine.  Hegarding 
the  third  rail,  we  have  it  as  I  say  —  what  we  call  experimenting  with  it. 
That  is  alMut  aa  far  as  we  go,  because  I  am  sure  if  we  kill  off  very  manv 
men  on  the  Korthwestem  Road  there  will  be  such  an  outcry  in  the  papers 
that  we  will  have  to  give  it  up.  Because  we  consider  human  life.  In 
our  country,  we  do  not  have  what  I  see  here  and  which  it  amazes  me  to 
Bee,  we  do  not  have  railway  lines  running  along  streets  with  only  level 
croBsings.  We  do  not  liave  railHay  trains  running  over  surface  tram- 
way lines.  We  do  not  have  that ;  bo  we  do  not  have  that  problem  regard- 
ing the  combination  of  single-phase  and  direct  currents. 

Now,  take  the  three-phase  motor  again.  I  raised  this  point  the  other 
day  and  it  was  not  answered.  In  a  single-phsse  motor  surety  you  have  thtt 
current  going  to  maximum  and  beck  to  zero  again  and  again  to  maximum. 
It  seems  to  me  if  you  had  to  take  a  fair  test,  say  a  locomotive  equipped 
with  the  three-phase  motor  and  one  equipped  with  the  single-phase  and 
commutator,  it  seetna  to  me,  to  draw  a  certain  train  of  a  certain  weight, 
say  ten  tons,  you  would  require  a  heavier  locomotive  in  the  case  of  the 
single-phase  than  you  would  in  the  three-phase.  I  have  not  that  answer. 
Suppose  it  was  five  to  one,  the  u^ual  ratio,  that  is  to  say,  ten  would  re- 
quire a  fifty-ton  locomotive,  a  fifty-ton  three-phase  locomotive  draws  this. 
I  think  if  it  were  equipped  with  a  single-phase  commutator  it  would  hav* 
great  difficulty. 

Suppose  you  are  on  a  steep  grade,  the  brakes  are  down.  Vou  know  when 
TOH  start  your  steam  locomotive  you  release  your  brake.  Now,  suppose 
the  train  was  very  heavy  and  suppose  the  train  brakes  did  not  come  off. 
wouldn't  this  be  the  condition  of  the  single-phase  commutator  motorT  It 
would  be  standing  still  and  would  have  full  voltage  and  fuU  current  Id 
the  motor,  the  armature  would  be  going  as  a  static  transformer,  and  tha 
coils  imdemeath  the  brushes  being  oa  short-circuit.  Wouldn't  you  get 
breakages  of  the  current  tlirough  those  brushes! 

We  used  to  make  a  single-phase  commutator  motor,  and  we  struggled 
for  nearly  a  year,  but  threw  it  out,  because  —  we  used  to  make  it  go 
all  right,  and  then  some  person  would  tack  it  onto  a  very  heavy  machine 
that  wouldn't  start  and  try  to  get  a  short-circuit  through  those  coils 
underneath  those  brushes,  and  the  thing  would  burn  out.  And  we  couldnt 
go  on  like  this,  and  we  couldn't  make  a  single-phase  motor  that  would 
work,  and  don't  make  them  for  actual  work. 

In  regard  to  variation  of  speed,  we  bear  a  great  deal  about  variation  of 
speed  and  control  and  arrest  and  all  that.  Now,  it  I  want  a  machine,  m 
motor  to  drive  a  Hoe  printing  press,  where  I  want  the  machine  to  go  very, 
very  slowly,  to  get  the  thing  in  shape  to  start  1  go  to  Mr.  Leonard,  I 
buy  one  of  his  apparatus  and  I  have  a  thing  that  will  crawl,  and  under 
certain  conditions  run  to  speed.  But  we  do  not  want  a  train  to  go  slowly, 
and  wo  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  three-phoae  motor  in  the  operation 
of  trains. 
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Now,  in  regard  to  copper,  this  of  course  is  k  difficulty.  We  have  the 
two  ariDH  as  agminst  the  single  wire,  but  it  jom  take  a  high  tension  sjetent 
like  the  OerlikoD,  it  uses  three  wires.  There  is  one  more  wire  in  thnt,  but 
isn't  that  a  very  condition  where  jou  have  to  give  something  in  order  to 
obtain  results!  Isn't  this  the  case,  that  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  bare 
wire  overhead,  or  a  certain  amount  of  insulated  wire  undergroundT  Now 
then,  if  you  have  a  system  which  calls  for  more  wire  overhead,  certainly 
yon  are  better  off.  You  have  mnch  less  wire  underground  and  it  is  the 
insulated  wire  that  runs  away  with  the  money. 

Then  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  the  crossings,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  know  that  you  claim  in  the  thiee-phoee  there  is  danger  in  the 
wires  going  over;  but  I  think  on  nearly  all  of  these  surface  systems  wc 
are  talking  about  there  are  ways  of  protecting  all  these  difficult  crossings. 
If  you  want  to  give  a  speed  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles  nn  hour  you  cannot 
have  curves.  We  cannot  run  on  our  present  tracks  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
an  hour.  The  inclination  of  the  rails  on  some  curves  would  be  so  great 
that  if  a  train  stopped  on  that  particular  point  it  would  topple  over. 
We  shall  have  to  straighten  out  our  tracks  and  take  away  those  difficult 
oroBsings  before  we  can  run  that  speed.  Then  you  ace  all  the  objeeUon» 
to  the  three-phase  disappear. 

Anyway,  there  is  this  point  in  favor  of  the  three-phase  as  against  the 
single:  That  is,  if  you  have  a  three-phase  and  one  of  them  breaks  down, 
you  have  a  reserve  in  the  gysteni.  If  you  have  a  single-phase  and  it  breakii 
down  it  is  gone,  and  if  you  have  another  single-phase  you  have  got  to 
switch  it  in  or  leave  it  in  all  the  time,  but  as  I  say,  if  you  have  a  three- 
phase  system  and  one  of  them  breaks  down,  the  other  two  carry  the  load. 

Bearding  loss  of  time  in  shifting,  owing  to  the  fact  that  you  arc 
running  with  a  three-phase  motor  with  alternating  currents,  the  traffic- 
superintendent  knows  that  that  train  is  going  to  go  along  that  track  at  a 
certain  speed.  It  may  have  a  greater  speed  going  up  an  incline,  but  the 
fact  he  knows  that  that  driver  must  run  across  the  track.  Being  driven 
by  a  three-phase  motor  is  aB'  advantage  I  think  in  traffic  work.  Suppose 
the  train  got  behind  time,  and  to  make  that  up  of  course  the  three-phase 
motor  esn  make  over-speed,  and  the  traffic  people  I  have  spcdcen  to  about 
it  —  steam  locomotive  traffic  people  —  don't  see  much  trouble  there. 

At  any  rate,  in  this  matter  I  really  think  that  although  there  has  been 
ft  great  deal  said  here  about  single-phase,  because  the  two  big  companies 
in  this  country  decide  on  single-phase,  it  does  not  settle  the  question. 
There  Is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Dr.  Steinmetz  said 
that  our  three-phase  systems  in  Europe  were  on  a  level  not  far  from 
perfection,  and  every  company  has  received  permission,  or,  rsther,  been 
asked  by  the  government,  fo  extend  their  lines.  Do  you  think  the  Italian 
government  would  have  asked  the  Gans  Company  to  extend  that  line  unless 
jt  was  a  magnificent  success!  '  It  is  a  magniflcent  success. 

tSr.  H.  Wabo  iMmkBD:  For  thirteen  years  I  have  urged,  and  I  wish 
to  urge  once  more,  an  electric  railway  system  having  the  features  which 
characterise  the  system  identified  with  my  name:  Ffrst,  single-phase 
high-tensjoit  generation,  transmissi<ro,  and  conduction  by  moving  oontaet 
upon  the  train.     Second,  means  on  the  train  for  deriving  in  a  local,  sepa- 
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rate,  Insulftted  working  ctrenlt  a  enrrent  of  lower  voltage  which  la  rap- 
plied  to  the  propelling  motors.  Third,  roeaiiB  on  the  train  for  varying 
from  zero  to  the  maximum,  and  without  waste  energy,  the  working  electro- 
motive force  in  the  local  drcnit.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  nearly 
all  modem  single-phase  systems  have  these  eBsential  features. 

For  passenger  service,  and  for  light  freight  and  express  service,  the 
variahle-speed  single-phase  alternating-current  motor  may  be  foimd  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory,  but  for  the  heaviest  freight  service  I  am  more  con- 
fident than  ever  before  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  transform  upon  the 
train  the  single-phase  energy  into  continuous-current,  variable-vottagv 
energy  and  supply  it  to  direct-cuirent  propelling  motors,  as  I  have  urged 
continuously  since  1861. 

As  a  large  number  of  engineers  who  are  attending  here  have  asked  me 
as  to  the  progress  that  I  am  making  with  this  system  of  mine,  I  will 
mention  somij  points  in  connection  with  it.  I  first  publicly  described  this 
system  in  a  patent  in  1691,  and  I  read  a  paper  entitled  "  How  Shall  We 
Operate  an  Electric  Railway  Extending  100  Miles  from  the  Power  Sta- 
tiou "  in  1SS4  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
The  first  reeognltlon  of  the  system  came  from  Col.  CrompUm,  who  in  his 
presidential  address  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  of  Greet 
Britain,  in  lR9fi,  I  think,  predicted  that  it  had  features  which  would  give 
it  great  importance  in  electric  traction  work.  Mr.  Huber  of  the  Oerlikon 
Company,  in  1902,  and  Mr.  Mordey  of  Oreat  Britain  in  1902,  after  analyz- 
ing the  traction  problem  carefully,  concluded  that  this  ^stem  was  the 
only  one  that  had  been  proposed  which  gave  conunercial  promise.  Hie 
Oerlikon  Company  took  a  license  under  my  patents  in  1902,  and  proceeded 
to  construct  a  locomotive  which  since  then  has  been  tested. 

In  1902  the  celebrated  engineer  of  Sireden,  Dahlander,  aa  the  head  of 
•  commission  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  Investigate  the  question  whether 
electric  traction  could  supplant  steam  traction  on  3,000  miles  of  railway 
owned  by  the  government  of  Sweden,  after  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  matter,  Qrst  eliminated  the  continuous  current  for  transmisslMi; 
and  second  eliminated  all  but  single-phase  alternating  current  for  trans- 
miBsion;  and  finally,  after  considering  the  syBtems  that  had  been  pro- 
posed to  that  date,  reported  in  favor  of  my  system.  And  after  giving 
eonsideration  to  the  coat  of  installation  and  of  maintenance  and  of  de- 
preciation and  operation,  and  after  providing  a  sinking  fund  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent  per  annum  to  retire  the  bonds  which  would  be  issued  there- 
for, thus  retiring  the  first  cost  of  investment  in  thirty-three  years,  they 
concluded  that  my  system  would  show  a  saving  to  the  government  of 
Sweden  of  92,000,000  per  annum  over  existing  methods  of  operation  l^ 
eteam.  This  is  the  same  system,  I  may  say,  that  the  General  Electric 
Company  had  reported  upon  by  three  engineers  twelve  years  ago,  and 
each  of  the  three  engineers  condemned  the  system,  and  each  for  a  different 

The  first  engineer  condemned  it  on  the  score  that  the  transmissicm  and 
utilization  of  single-phase  alternating-current  energy  at  any  such  voltage 
as  I  proposed — which  was  from  10,000  to  20,000  volts — was  absurd  and 
beyond  consideration.     The  second  engineer  decided  that  I  evidently  had 
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given  no  eoDsIderation  to  the  queition  ot  sparldn;,  ftnd  thftt  it  was  vAtttlf 
impoMible  to  operate  a  ^stein  luch  as  1  proposed  <m  account  of  tlie  dii- 
sBtroiiH  tparking.  The  third  engineer  reported  that  I  eridwtlj  intended 
to  use  some  very  complex  mechanism  in  resttM'ation  of  energy  into  the 
line,  and  nothing  but  the  use  of  vei;  complex  mechanism  would  enabla 
me  to  restore  the  enei^  into  the  line,  and,  therefore,  that  this  feature  was 
without  real  valne. 

As  to  the  application  of  this  system  which  bmj  have  a  bearing  upon 
its  possibilities  for  railways,  I  may  saj  it  has  been  operated  Huccessfully 
in  a,  number  of  instances  up<m  elevators  since  ISSl  with  the  most  striking 
freedom  from  depreciation  and  a  most  striking  reliabilit;  in  service,  and 
a  perfection  of  control  in  starting  and  making  a  landing,  which  is  so 
important  in  elevator  service. 

In  18B3,  I  think  it  was,  the  Heilman  locomotives  made  use  of  this 
ayetem  of  mine,  and  although  the  Heilman  locomotive,  on  account  of  ita 
<-noTiaoue  weight,  proved  a  failure,  it  demonstrated  that  a  locomotive  of 
that  size  could  be  operated,  and  was  operated,  with  perfectly  satiiifactory 
TCBults  as  r^arda  control  and  performance  of  the  commutator  for  the 
large  generator  necessarj  for  such  a  large  locomotive. 

About  1893,  this  system  was  first  installed  upon  the  turrets  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  to-day  no  other  system  Is  used  for  the  opera- 
tion of  turrets  in  our  navy.  Great  Britain  has  quite  recently  decided 
to  try  ftj  it  has  been  recently  installed  upon  a  British  battle-abip  "like 
Terrible."  lliose  turrets  are,  I  think,  quite  comparable  with  the  service 
which  is  to  be  expected  in  tbe  handling  of  heavy  freight  trains.  One  of 
these  turrets  weighs  600  t<ws.  It  has  to  be  accelerated,  controlled,  re- 
tarded and  reversed,  and  that  enormous  mass  Is  a  thing  which  presents 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  handling,  and  the  system  has  given  perfect  aatia- 
factii»i  and  no  other  system  has  been  employed. 

The  moving  platform  at  the  Paris  Exposition  probably  represents  tiie 
largest  mass  which  has  ever  been  accelerated  and  handled  and  controlled, 
under  single  control,  by  electricity,  and  that  moving  platform  employed  my 
system  of  control.  It  weighed  about  3600  tons.  It  was  practically  equiva- 
lent to  a  freight  train  upon  a  level  track  with  a  very  great  numt>er  of 
curves.  It  had  to  be  brought  to  full  stop  and  run  at  full  speed,  and  It 
'Was  accelerated  every  day.  Now,  in  tbe  case  of  that  moving  platform, 
there  was  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a  freight  train  with  my 
t^tem,  not  only  from  theory,  but  from  actual  current  and  v<rftage  read- 
ings, would  be  and  could  be  in  practice  brought  from  rest  to  full  speed 
with  an  amount  of  oiergy  which  under  no  conditions  would  be  greater 
than  the  energy  required  at  full  speed.  The  watte  during  the  period  of 
acceleration  were  always  less  than  the  watts  at  full  speed.  I  repeatedly 
4ook  the  readings  at  the  installation  and  have  those  flgurea  for  anybody 
who  is  interested. 

Other  applications  that  have  been  made  since  then  are  antmnatic  pump- 
ing, to  maintain  certain  definite  pressure  —  the  rate  of  pumping  being  auto- 
matically governed  by  the  work  performed;  electric  automobiles,  in  which 
the  aource  of  power  is  a  gasolino  engine  on  board  with  my  system  for  the 
transmission;  electric  trains  such  as  are  now  being  operated  at  England 
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ia  which  my  if  stem  it  emplojred  for  electric  tranamiasioD  from  a  gaa  en^ne 
on  the  train;  and  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  perhaps  th«  finest  building  in 
New  York  dty,  the  Times  Building,  is  now  about  to  start  in  operation 
with  mj*  syatem  as  applied  to  high-speed  passenger  elevators. 

The  Oerlilion  locomotive,  which  was  tested  in  May,  1604,  this  present 
year,  of  course  represents  the  thing  which  is  most  pertinent.  In  that 
locomotive,  the  traQsmieaioD  line  eniplo}'3  aingle-phase  14,000  volts;  the 
entire  centred  is  by  means  of  one  lever,  in  starting,  atopplng,  reversing, 
braking,  etc.  That  locomotive  was  tested  in  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  engineers,  and  a  great  many  engineers  from  this  country  received 
invitations  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  The  locomotive  was  tested  to  a 
point  —  and  I  don't  know  but  further,  but  1  do  know  it  was  tested  s» 
far  as  this  —  that  the  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  was  double  the 
normal  current  of  the  rated  horae-power.  That  is,  that  amount  of  cur- 
rent was  available  without  any  difficulty  whatever  as  regards  commutation. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  motor 
generator  by  comparison  with  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  necessary  motor 
generator  for  the  sub-station.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  my  system  the 
motor  generator  has  to  provide  only  the  power  sufficient  for  the  movem^t 
of  the  train  upon  which  it  is  located.  It  is  not  neceasary,  as  in  the  case 
of  sub-stationH.  to  provide,  for  emergency  purposes,  aeveral  times  as  much 
capacity  in  the  converter  an  the  average  service  would  require. 

Mr.  Sprague  incidentally  mentioned  in  discuasing  another  paper,  the 
other  day,  the  probable  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central  of 
installing  storage  batteries  in  order  that  he  might  get  a  fairly  uniform 
load  upon  the  sub-stationa,  as  there  was  a  probability  at  all  timea  of  tiiere 
being  four  trains  in  a  section  to  be  supplied  by  a  substation,  and  at  other 
timea  no  train.  Thia  I  think  will  emphasize  clearly  the  importance  of 
having  the  energy  transformer  on  the  train,  where  it  can  be  all  the  tiras 
loaded  and  operated  at  a  good  load-factor,  and  where  the  first  cost  will 
not  have  to  be  several  times  as  much  as  that  required  by  the  average 
demand. 

The  well-known  difficulty  of  controlling  large  motors  by  opening  circuit* 
carrying  the  energy  of  perhaps  1000  horsepower  is  going  to  increase  very 
rapidly  as  the  amount  of  the  power  increasea.  There  ia  some  difficulty  in 
opening  a  circuit  of  100  watts:  it  is  worse  at  1000  and  much  worse  at 
100,000,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  difhcult  as  you  go  up.  And  I  am  not 
surprised  to  notice  that  the  liest  engineers  in  the  various  countries  are 
to-day  attempting  to  avoid  that  difficulty  and  secure  the  speed  control  by 
voltage  control  rather  than  by  opening  circuits  and  adjustments  of  circuits 
■Jod  resistances. 

'  Another  point  that  is  of  great  importance  in  this  connection  is  the 
multiple  control  of  a  number  of  units;  and  here  again  we  meet  with 
great  difHculty  in  attempting  to  open  these  circuits.  We  also  meet  with 
great  difficulties  due  to  the  size  of  the  conductors  that  must  be  carried 
along  the  train  to  carry  a  working  current  to  the  motors  distributed 
through  a  long  trsin.  In  the  case  of  my  system  the  size  of  the  wires 
will   be   determined   by  the   current  which   the   field   only   has   to   carry. 
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Thero  will  be  thm  wires  that  carry  only  field  current,  and  there  will 
c  switches  and  no  control  of  controllers. 

1  of  energy  is  a  matter  whidi  ii  as  old,  almoat,  as  the 
□  far  as  I  am  aware  my  system  ia  the  only  ooe 
which  does  restore  energy  from  the  conditioD  of  full  ipeed  to  the  condi- 
tion of  rest.  And  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  of  course  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  we  have  an  energy  transformation  in  order  that 
we  can  take  advantage  of  the  energy  of  retardation,  while  it  ia  falling 
from  maximum  to  minimum,  and  continue  to  transform  that  energy 
into  electric  energy  having  a  voltage  BuSiciently  high  to  force  energy  into 
the  line.  A  point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  of  these  problems 
ia  the  frequency.  In  order  to  make  a  commercial  single-phase  alternat- 
ing-current motor,  we  are  being  driven  atep  by  step  to  lower  and  lower 
frequencies.  We  all  know  the  disadvantages  of  low  frequencies  for  light- 
ing purposes.  A  comprehensive  system  generating  a  form  of  energy 
which  can  be  uoed  for  all  classes  of  light  and  power  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

This  Oerlikon  locomotive  is  the  first  single-phase  locomotive  which  has 
been  designed  for  standard  railway  service,  and  the  condition  of  the 
matter  now  stands  in  this'way:  It  has  been  approved  by  the  government 
of  Switzerland,  which  has  tested  it,  and  authority  has  been  given  to  the 
Oerlikon  works  to  extend  this  system  to  the  first  section  of  the  line  which 
is  to  be  equipped. 

I  appreciate  fully  the  fact  that  a  combination  of  patents  and  policy 
is  always  likely  to  make  inertia  in  this  country,  and  the  General  Electric 
and  the  Westingfaouse  corapaniea,  so  far  as  concerns  patents  and  as  con- 
cerns electric  railway  policy,  are  practically  in  combination.  It  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  for  engineers  of  this  country  to  receive  any  considera- 
tion for  a  railway  systeth  which  is  going  to  affect  the  existing  policy 
as  regards  patents  and  business  methods.  And  that  is  the  reason,  which 
no  doubt  many  of  the  foreigners  are  very  much  surprised  to  note,  that 
my  system  is  considered  favorably  by  leading  engineers  of  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Great  Britain,  and  France,  and  yet  is  not  used  in  this  country. 
The  query  ii  naturally  made,  if  this  system  has  any  merit,  why  isn't  it  used 
in  America?  I  think  you  have  the  answer  in  my  remarks  as  to  the  inertia 
of  a  combination  of  patents  and  policy  of  such  overwhelming  size  in 
any  one  country. 

Of  course,  this  is  again  an  explanation  of  why  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Company  are  so  desirous  of  securing  a 
motor,  notwithstanding  its  immense  disadvantages  as  to  control,  which 
has  the  one  advantage  that  they  can  go  to  their  former  customers  who 
have  bought  from  them  500,000  kilowatts  already  installed,  and  say  to- 
them  that  their  past  assurances  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  investment 
they  have  made  can  be  realized.  I  can  imagine  that  it  would  be  rather 
embarrassing  for  a  salesman  to  meet  a  gentleman  whom  last  year  and  year 
before  they  had  assured  that  if  they  bought  the  three-phase  traDsmission 
and  rotary  with  sub-station  and  series-parallel  control  of  the  series 
motor,  that  it  was  unalterable  as  far  as  they  could  see,  absolutely  per- 
manent, and  as  good  an  investment  as  a  gold  dollar, —  to  have  to  go  td 
Voi-ni  —  M 
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theM  lame  InTestors  two  jeara  later  and  uy  that  sirstfm  ii  all  abflalntcly 
wrong,  and  that  the  real  thing  Is  the  single-pbaM  traneroiHion,  tram- 
formation  to  lower  voltage  in  a  local  circuit  on  the  ckr,  and  a  voltaga 
apeed  control  instead  of  the  aeriea-parallel  eontrol. 

Naturally  this  would  be  a  very  embarraaaing  aituatUm  from  »  com- 
tuercial  standpoint, —  and  they  don't  my  that. 

What  the^  do  My  is  "  We  have  devised  a  Bjstem  which  will  enable  700 
to  operate  with  either  alternate  or  eoDtinnous  currert  in  the  tame  Tnotor 
and  this  has  the  advantage  that  yon  can  use  the  600,000  kiiowattt  capaci^ 
that  yon  have  already  paid  us  for." 

Now,  that,  of  course,  ia  very  good  business  («  the  part  of  the  General 
Electric  and  Westii^honse,  and  I  am  not  criticising  them  in  any  way 
as  to  their  business  policy.  I  am  merely  indicating  that  the  existii^ 
patent  combination  naturally  interferes  with  the  development  and  use  of 
the  bmt  ideas.  I  need  hardly  say  that  had  Mr.  Huber  been  in  the  employ 
of  either  of  the  piindpal  companies  of  this  oountry,  my  Hyitem  would  not 
be  installed  now. 

As  to  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Sprague,  I  should  like  to  touch  on 
<aie  or  two  points.  Of  course,  I  need  hardly  say  I  believe  absolutely  in 
the  lingle-phaae  transmisBion,  But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Sprague  that  forever 
the  direct-current  motor  will  be  superior  to  the  alternating,  and  I  represent 
both  of  these  ideas  in  combination.  Reliability,  which  he  has  emphaaized, 
is,  I  agree  with  him,  of  the  utmost  importance;  and  in  that  connection 
J  wish  to  point  out  that  there  probably  ia  nothing  electrically  operated 
in  the  world  in  which  reliability  is  of  such  great  importance  as  the  turrets 
on  the  battle-ships.  No  matter  what  the  system  might  have  in  other 
regards  in  the  way  of  advantages,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  reliable,  or  a* 
nearly  so  as  such  things  can  be  expected  to  be,  it  would  have  no  chance 
whatever  of  being  used.  Eeliability  is  the  flrst  factor  in  the  eontrol  of 
those  turrets. 

Another  point  Mr.  Sprague  has  commented  on  ia  one  that  I  agree  with 
him  is  of  great  importance,  and  that  is  the  protection  of  the  people  in 
the  train  again  the  possibilities  of  danger  from  the  high  voltage,  due  to 
any  kind  of  break-down  or  due  to  anj  leakage  between  the  transmission 
circuit  and  the  train  circuit.  And  in  that  connection  I  wish  to  point 
oat  that  the  high-tension  current  on  my  system  goes  into  the  motor  end  of 
a  motor-generator  which  is  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  unit,  that  it 
Is  electrically  and  mechanically  separate  and  insulated;  and  this  is  veiy 
different  from  a  case  in  which  the  bigh-tension  circuit  is  placed  in  as 
dose  proximity  to  the  working  circuit  as  the  ordinary  insulation  of  a 
static  transformer  would  put  it 

-  In  the  case  of  the  Oerlikon  Company  installation,  they  employed  a 
moving  contact  at  the  rail  in  addition  to  the  overhead  one,  with  the 
idea  of  insuring  complete  safety  at  that  point  in  ease  any  difficulty  should 
arise  as  regards  contact  at  the  wheel,  but  the  necessity  of  that  may  be 
open  to  debate.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  I^mme, —  that  the  higher 
the  voltage  the  more  certainty  there  will  be  that  the  contact  will  be  pre- 
served at  the  ground.  Therefore.  I  think  that  the  thing  that  needs  to  be 
protected  most  is  the  working  circuit  on  the  train,  and  that  we  ought  to 
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keep  thttt  m«  BcpaTHte  u  we  can  keep  it,  and  not  get  It  ae  dose  aa  wo 
can,  irltli  aalj  a  thin  lajer  of  insulation  between  it  and  the  tranuiiiaiion 
drcnlt  of  high  preBsure. 

On  one  point  I  am  quit«  at  vartanoe  in  my  oplnitm  with  Hr.  Spiagoe. 
He  laid  he  did  not  think  the  PenuBjlvania  Kailway  would  during  the  lifa 
of  most  of  ui  extend  electric  traotion  on  ita  line  beyond  the  New  York 
tunnel  plant.  In  that  I  cannot  agree  wft^  him.  I  have  nothing  mora 
tlian  my  faith  in  the  future  of  electric  traction  Byatema  to  justify  my 
opinion  —  I  don't  know  any  Penniylvani*  Railway  engineer's  opinion 
on  the  Bubject.  I  am  merely  banking  on  electric  energy  and  electrie 
engineering. 

Mt.  I«mme  baa  empbazed  the  importance  of  low  voltage  in  the  motors, 
but  he  made  the  error  of  aaying  that  we  could  not  hare  direct-current 
motors  for  railway  traction  without  having  rather  high-tension  in  the 
secondary  circuit.  Of  course,  in  my  system  while  securing  the  advantages 
of  high-tension  transmission  the  advantages  of  the  low  voltage  in  the 
motor  circuit  can  be  fully  realized. 

On  the  subject  of  electrolysis,  I  agree  with  Ifr.  I«mme.  It  is  one  of 
great  importance  and  is  going  to  cut  a  great  figure  in  electric-railway  work 
In  the  future,  and  of  course  in  that  regard  my  system  has  the  advantages 
that  are  common  to  all  alternating  systems. 

Referring  to  what  Mr.  Scott  said  about  the  crawling  motor,  and  bow  if 
he  wanted  the  motor  to  crawl  he  would  use  my  system,  but  if  he  wanted 
full  speed  in  addition  to  crawling  he  would  use  the  three-phase  motor. 
I  want  to  any  that  the  General  Electric  has  three-phase  curroits  and 
motors  at  Uieir  command  and  are  no  doubt  as  competent  to  handle  them 
as  are  engineers  abroad.  In  large  central  stations.  Id  which  one  <rf  the 
most  important  points  is  to  have  a  ootU  hoist  which  will  hoist  the  coal 
reliably  night  and  day,  they  do  not  use  the  three-phase  current,  which 
could  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and  which  I  should  judge  from  Mr.  Scott's 
remarks  he  would  consider  eminently  suitable  and  superior  to  my  system; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  three-phase  currents  right  there,  they  do 
install  a  motor  generator  and  my  system  for  driving  the  hoist,  because  It 
does  give  superiority  of  control  and  reliability  in  service. 

CBAtBKAn  DoncAN:  May  I  ask  that  discussions  be  limited  to  tea 
minutes,  pleaae. 

Hr.  B.  J.  Abkold:  I  am  going  to  try  and  avoid  saying  anything  about 
my  own  system  this  morning — not  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  because  I  am 
very  proud  of  what  has  been  done  with  it  as  a  pioneer  in  single-phase 
work,  r^[ardles8  of  its  merits.  I  do  not  know  what  my  friend  Spragua 
aaid  before  I  came  in,  but  I  do  not  know  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  lie  remains  young  so  long  in  appearance  I  would  say  that  bis  ideas 
of  late  years  are  quite  what  we  might  attribute  to  a  gray-headed  man  — 
but  he  has  not  turned  gray  fast  enough  to  justify  it.  But  I  do  know 
tltat  the  atmosphere  he  has  been  in  the  lost  two  or  three  years  bos  put 
a  certain  conservatism  into  him  which  is  very  admirable,  but  we  can- 
not get  him  away  from  the  direct-current  system  quite  aa  rapidly  aa  I  bad 
boped-    However,  he  has  maiotained  a  cimsistent  posititm  on  the  matter  and 
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prepenU  the  merita  of  the  ainglcpliaM  aa  strongly  &■  he  feels  tbe^  «■■ 
now  be  advocated. 

Mr.  Lamme's  point  on  the  low  voltAge  queetion  I  out  we  nothing  in  be- 
cause I  do  not  ese  but  that  we  are  getting  along  very  well  with  600  vdt* 
with  direct  motors,  even  600  or  700  volts,  and  1  have  seen  no  difficulty  ia 
using  alternate-current  motors  working  at  as  high  preoaurea.  I  think 
his  position  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  some  other  reaum 
for  using  low  voltage,  due  probably  to  the  method  of  control  or  some- 
thing else  which  be  has  not  made  clear.  I  am  not  able  in  the  time  at  my 
disposal  to  bring  out  all  the  technical  points  involved,  but  I  cannot  see 
anything  in  the  argument,  and  there  is  a  certain  disadvantage  to  it  with 
the  Byatems  that  are  in  uee,  because  you  must  make  and  break  this  low 
voltage  current,  which  is  objectionable.  There  are  certain  elementa  botli 
ways ;     You  can  moke  and  break  too  high ;  you  can  make  and  break  too  low 

I  am  going  to  call  on  Dr.  Steinmeti  to  bring  out  some  other  point* 
after  I  get  through.  The  point  made  by  Mr.  Scott  about  the  fact  that  it 
i*  a  real  advantage  to  the  train  deapatcher  to  have  railroad  traina  that 
run  at  a  certain  rate  of  speed  and  cannot  run  any  faster,  I  think  that  is 
a  very  poor  railroad,  and  if  we  had  an  association  of  train  dispatchns 
here  I  think  they  could  answer  the  argument  much  better  than  I  can. 
It  seems  absurd  to  me  to  say  that  we  do  not  want  railroad  trains  t« 
run  high  apeeda,  when  we  do  want  it  because  there  are  neoesaities  for  iL 

Mr.  Scott:     Vou  misunderstood  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Arnold;    I  do  not  mean  to  misrepresent  you. 

Mr.  Scott:  I  said  a  certain  railroad  had  its  rolling  stock  equipped 
for  certain  apeeda. 

Mr.  Abxold:  That  is  what  I  said,  and  I  do  not  misrepresent  you. 
I  understand  you  to  say  you  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  constant  speed. 

Mr.  Scott:  If  there  were  people  that  wanted  their  rolling  stock  for 
certain  sjieed,  and  wanted  to  run  it  higher  of  course  they  would  not  — 

Mr.  Arnold:  In  my  judgment  tliat  is  impractical  railroading;  however, 
I  am  only  one  individual. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  as  much  simplicity  aa  you  can  yet,  in  spito 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  adopted  complicated  means  to  arrive  at  simplicity. 
But  the  system  which  will  win  is  the  most  simple  one  and  the  one  which 
coate  the  least  money.  And  no  matter  what  our  present  ideas  are  aa  to  the 
merita  of  the  various  syBtpms.  that  ia  the  thing  that  will  ftnally  decide 
the  question.  And,  therefore,  I  maintain  that  the  two  wires  overhead  and 
three-phase  system  are  impractical  for  railroad  work.  We  have  got  to 
hare  a  single  conductor,  and  if  we  could  eliminate  the  conductor  entirely 
we  would  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

The  other  point  is  we  have  got  to  have  pretty  high  voltage  on 
our  working  conductor  due  to  inductive  loss  in  the  rail,  I  have  experi- 
mented with  voltage  as  high  aa  6000  on  the  working  conductor  —  and 
havpn't  kitted  any  one  yet,  and  hope  not  to.  It  has  been  tried  by  the 
parties  I  repreaent,  aa  you  know,  as  high  aa  15,000  volts,  and  I  think  it 
was  tried  in  Mr,  Leonard's  locomotiTe,  which  so  far  oB  I  can  learn,  has 
worked   fairly  successfully,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  nearest  approach  to 
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perfectfon  of  means  for  getting  the  energy  on  the  train.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  going  to  itop.    I  think  I  have  used  up  my  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Ebnbt  PiKLEBi  Permit  me  to  gay  a  few  words  eonceming  this 
subject.  I  want  to  refer  particularly  to  Mr.  Stelnmetl'  discussion.  Mr. 
Steinmetz  gave  ua  a  very  clear  and  concise  description  of  the  charac- 
teristic* of  the  different  alternating-current  motor  systeros,  and  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  one  motor  system  above  the  other  in  the  railroad 
aervice.  The  conclusions,  however,  which  Mr.  Steinmeti  has  arrived 
at  1  do  not  quite  agree  with.  Mr.  Steinmetz  treated  the  polyphase  induc- 
tion motor  rather  step-motherly,  and  1  think  he  called  it  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  Mr.  Steinmetz  does  not  want 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  such  railroad  systems  are  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  of  operation.  I  refer  especially  to  the  Vsltellina  three-phase 
railroad,  designed  by  the  Ganx  Company  of  Budapest,  the  experiments 
of  the  Siemens  ft  Halslce  Company,  and  similar  work  of  the  Brown-Boveri 
Company.  Of  course,  nobody  will  think  of  using  polyphase  induction 
motors  for  street-car  service  where  stops  are  frequent.  That  disad- 
vantage of  the  polyphase  induction  motor,  that  its  torque  decreases  with 
the  square  of  the  proportional  decrease  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.,  dis- 
appears when  the  central  station  and  aub-atations  are  reasonably  designed 
and  equipped. 

As  to  the  variation  in  the  speed  for  such  railways,  I  think  two  variati<ms 
—  that  is,  the  highest  speed  and  the  half  speed  —  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
Half  speed  may  be  obtained  either  by  concatenated  operation  of  two 
motors  or  by  changing  the  number  of  poles  as  has  been  done  by  the  Brown- 
Boveri  Company. 

These,  however,  are  general  points  in  comparison  with  other  motor 
systemB,  but  if  we  would  go  into  the  details  of  design,  performance  and 
manufacture  of  the  motors  and  the  whole  railroad  equipment  we  find 
so  many  points  in  favor  of  the  polyphase  induction  motor  that  it  makes 
it  much  more  desirable  than  any  of  the  present  systems  for  that  purpose. 
The  polyphase  railway  system  of  Valtellina  Railway  in  Italy  was  so  satis- 
factory in  service  that  the  Italian  company  accepted  the  entire  equipment 
before  the  expiration  of  the  test  period.  Discussion  or  hasty  experiments 
will  not  prove  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  one  system  or  the  other, 
the  future  and  long  service  in  actual  operation  will  effect  the  natural  se- 
lection of  the  beat  system. 

Mr.  A.  H.  ABMsmoNO;  I  want  to  give  two  or  three  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  three-phaae  motor  work  in  this  country.  The  General  Electric 
Company  has  had,  from  time  to'  time,  a  large  numl>er  of  problems  sub- 
mitted to  it  in  connection  with  railway  work  upon  which  they  were  sup- 
poaed  to  pass  their  best  judgment  in  regard  to  motive  power.  Some  of 
those  problems  were  so  extensive  and  called  for  such  peculiar  treatment 
that  the  direct-current  motor  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  in  every  case 
and  some  form  of  alternate  motor  was  necessary.  Up  to  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  the  three-phase  induction  motor  was  the  only  type  that 
could  be  considered,  and  we  have  unsuccessfully  tried  lor  the  past  ten 
years  to  adapt  a  otmstant- speed  limited-output  three-phase  motor  to  rail' 
way  conditions. 
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Tbt  chief  objMtiiHi  to  its  use  baa  been  its  constant  speed  chaTaeteristie, 
whidl  would  make  the  locomotive  or  car  attempt  to  go  up  a  ten  per  cent 
grade  at  the  same  speed  at  which  it  operated  on  &  lerel, —  the  restricted 
output  of  the  motors  themselves,  which,  together  vith  their  poor  power- 
factor,  made  the  system  expensive  to  install  and  operate. 

Host  of  our  suburban  railways  have  a  very  irregular  profile,  ranging 
from  t,  level  track  to  4  or  6  per  cent  grade,  and  in  such  eases  the  motiTe 
power  must  be  designed  to  haul  the  ear  or  train  on  the  maximum  grade, 
and  etill  operate  efflcientlf  on  level  track.  A  6  per  cent  grade  will  re- 
quire a  tractive  effort  of  110  lbs.  per  ton  or  more,  while  a  level  tra*^ 
will  require  twenty  Iba.  or  more;  thua  the  motor  may  be  called  upon  to  de- 
liver five  or  six  times  its  normal  torque  when  operating  on  maximum 
grade.  Furthermore,  the  torque  of  the  induction  motor  varies  aa  the 
square  of  the  line  potential,  and  must  have  sufGcient  margin  to  take 
care  of  the  fluctuations  in  trolley  potential  which  will  occur  in  a  com- 
mercial railway  system.  Giving  due  recognition  to  the  fact,  further,  that 
the  motor  and  distributing  Bystem  all  operate  at  a  poor  power-factor,  it 
becomes  necessaiy  under  the  conditions  of  commercial  operation  to  design 
the  induction  motor  for  such  a  large  maximum  torque  that  it  will  operate 
normally  at  a  small  percentage  of  its  maximum  output,  with  consequent 
poor  conitante. 

^M  variable-speed  motor,  ot  which  the  eommutator  motor  is  the  best 
type,  is  especially  adapted  to  railway  work,  because  it  embodies  most  of 
the  oharacteristies  wherein  the  three-phase  motor  is  deficient.  It  is  a 
variable-speed  motor,  and  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  direct-current  motor, 
which  has  proved  itself  well  able  to  take  care  of  general  traction  prob- 
lems. Its  output  is  unlimited,  in  a  railway  sense;  that  is,  the  motor  can 
slip  its  wheels,  which  is  all  that  is  required;  and  its  general  speed  char- 
aeteristics,  being  of  a  variable-speed  nature,  are  well  adapted  to  the 
fundamental  requirements,  not  caily  of  suburban,  but  also  of  main-line 
high-speed  railways. 

I  believe  that  the  company  which  I  represent  have  been  justified  in 
passing  over  the  three-phase  motor  as  not  being  adapted  to  general  rail- 
way conditions,  and  were  wise  in  waiting  until  a  motor  had  been  de- 
veloped which  embodied  more  of  the  good  cliaracteristica  of  the  direct- 
current  series  motor. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Liuui:  I  wish  to  add  something  to  Mr.  Letmard's  remarks 
in  T^ard  to  the  Swedish  railway  problem.  Mr.  Dahlander,  the  Swedish 
engineer  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leonard,  made  a  report  to  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment on  the  question  of  electrification  of  the  Swedish  railways,  and 
in  this  report,  it  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  syston  which  showed 
the  least  cost  was  the  Westinghouse  single-phase  system,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered to  new  and  untried  to  be  recommended.  That  was  about  two 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Dahlander  visited  this  country,  and 
among  other  places  he  visited  the  Westinghouse  works  at  East  Pittsburg 
and  saw  the  Westinghouse  system  in  operation.  He  evidently  reported 
favorably  on  bis  return  to  Sweden,  for  since  that  time  an  electric 
locomotive  has  been  ordered  from  the  Westinghouse  Company  by  the 
Swedish   Government.      Tliis   locomotive   is   to   be   equipped   with   aingle- 
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phaM  motors  of  a,  frequencj  of  twenty-STe  cjiAet  per  second,  with  a 
nwximmn  voIUge  of  18,000  volts  on  the  trolley  line.  The  coDditiona  are  so 
amuiged  that  different  TOltoges  can  be  tried  on  the  trolley,  with  the 
maxUnum  atated  shove.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  all  of  the  European 
engineera  do  not  favor  the  motor-generator  locomotive  system,  as  this 
-order  was  placed  after  an  investigation  of  all  various  systems  proposed 
t^  til*  difTerent  companies.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment has  also  placed  orders  with  certain  other  companies  for  trial  equip- 
ments, and  in  all  cases  these  equipments  coroprise  single-phase  alternating- 
current  commutator-type  motors. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Arnold  that  we  did  not  adopt  low  voltage 
on  the  alternating-current  motora  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  grounds, 
but  Uiat  this  voltage  was  used  for  other  reasons.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  give  the  impression  that  the  voltages  of  200  to  260  were  chosen 
for  this  particular  reason,  but  such  voltages  being  fixed  by  features  of 
deaign,  there  were  compensating  advantages.  I  intended  to  bring  out  that 
the  motors  being  wound  for  250  volte  instead  of  500  volts,  our  insulation 
■treesca  would  necessarily  be  less  than  on  the  direct  current. 

Another  point,  which  has  not  been  brought  out  to  any  great  extent,  ia 
the  rail  loss  with  alternating  currents.  In  this  country  practically  all  rail 
work  ia  being  done  at  twenty-five  cycles,  and  even  at  this  low  frequency, 
the  rail  loei  is  high.  In  some  cases  we  h«  re  found  it  to  be  about  four 
times  as  great  as  with  coTresponding  direct  current,  while  in  other  cases 
it  was  even  higher.  This  means,  of  course,  that  relatively  high  alternating- 
OtUrent  voltages  are  used  on  the  trolley,  or  the  alternating  current  should 
be  fed  into  tlie  track  at  more  frequent  intervals  if  high  voltage  is  not  used. 
Anotber  way  t«  reduce  this  loss  will  be  by  the  adoption  of  lower  frequency 
ta<^  as  fifteen  to  twenty  cycles  per  second,  as  is  done  on  some  of  the 
European  polyphase  roads.  This  may  be  an  important  factor  in  fixing 
the  frequency  when  it  comes  to  equipping  the  large  railroads  electrically. 

In  CMinection  with  the  European  polyphase  roads,  I  will  mention  ttutt  I 
visited  a  number  of  these  some  time  ago,  and  the  ones  I  saw  were  operated 
•uccesefuUy  in  the  sense  that  they  were  doing  what  they  were  planned 
to  do.  These  roads  did  not  possess  the  flexibility  of  operation  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  this  country,  and  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  at  the 
time  that  the  reason  they  were  considered  successful  was  because  there  were 
no  correaponding  direct'current  systems  in  the  immediate  neigbljorhood 
to  furnish  a  comparison. 

Mr,  E.  K.  Scott  :     Two  companies  in  Italy  are  nmning  two  lines. 
Mr.  T.miiT ;     I  did  not  see  those  lines. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Scott:  The  governments  are  preparing  the  statistics  and 
have  been  doing  so  within  the  last  year.  Iliey  are  within  a  few  mites  of 
each  other. 

Mr.  Lamixi  I  did  not  see  the  Valtellina  line.  The  data  which  we  have 
prepared  on  the  polyphase  railway  system  in  this  country  indicate  that 
where  polyphase  motors  are  used  for  frequent  starting  and  acceleration, 
they  could  not  compare  favorably  with  the  direct- current  system,  even 
when  arranged  with  the  "  tandem  "  or  "  concatenated  "  control.  That  fact 
was  brought  out  I  believe  two  or  three  years  ago  in  a  number  of  papers 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
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Similar  data  has  Hhown  that  the  BinBle-phaRe  altemating-cuirent  ■7at«m 
with  frequent  starting  and  acceleration  is  luperior  to  the  direct  cnrrent  in 
efficiency.  The  single-phase  sjstem  ia,  therefore,  superior  to  the  direct- 
current  HfBtem  under  the  very  conditions  where  the  direct  current  ia  tu 
superior  to  the  polfphase  Bjatem. 

Mr.  P.  M.  LiRcoui:  This  mktter  of  additional  loesei  in  the  rails  dM  to 
alternate  currents  has  been  cited  as  a  veiy  serious  objection  to  the  alter- 
nate-current syatetn.  I  would  like  to  aay,  howcTer,  in  that  connection  I 
have  figured  over  a  good  many  different  easea  where  alternate  currents 
have  been  proposed,  and  compared  the  same  with  direct  current.  Under 
normal  conditiona,  the  alternate  current  with  a  thouaand-volt  trolley  in- 
variably gives  a  lesser  los^  in  the  rails  than  doe*  the  direct  current  at 
'  too  volts, —  due  first  to  the  considerably  decreased  current  that  the  rail 
carries  on  account  of  the  higher  trolley  voltage;  and,  second,  to  the  cloarr 
supplying  of  sub-stations   which   can   be  allowed  with   alternate  currents 

A  Mbubeb:     Tou  mean  energy  ImiT 

Hr.  Lircout:  The  energy  loss  is  much  less  in  the  rail  in  the  altemata 
current  of  1000  volts  than  it  is  with  EDO  volts  with  the  direct  current. 

Dr.  STKnnnrzi  Gentlemen,  the  position  which  1  take  T^arding  tba 
polyphase  induction  motor  is  not  that  such  motors  are  not  operative  on 
railroads,  but  that  the  single-phase  commutator  motor  is  far  superior, 
and  the  existence  of  polyphase  railways  shows  that  where  you  cannot 
use  anything  else,  or  believe  you  have  nothing  else,  it  can  be  made  to 
work,  after  a  fashion.  It  is  not  that  we  have  not  tried  the  polyphase  in- 
duction railway  motor  in  this  country;  since  more  than  ten  years  we 
hftve  been  very  energetically  working  on  the  polyphase  induction  railway 
motor,  until  we  finally  dropped  it,  only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  as  hopelessly 
inferior  for  the  general  requirements  of  railroading,  to  the  rotary-converter 
eystem  with  direct-current  motors,  and  to  the  single-phase  commutator 
motor.  We  have  never  built  any  induction  motor  railrosd,  though  we  have 
been  hunting  bard  for  a  chance  to  do  so,  ftnd  were  willing  to  build  it  with- 
out profit,  hut  our  engineers  have  really  never  been  able  to  honestly 
recommend  a  customer  to  install  induction  motors,  hut  even  where  con- 
ditions looked  very  favorable,  closer  investigation  threw  the  balance  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  rotary  converter  system  with  direct-current  motors. 

Now,  the  rotary  converter,  which  here  in  the  States  has  been  standard 
apparatus  for  ten  years,  is  familiar  to  everybody,  and  known  to  be  abso- 
lutely reliable,  was  practically  unknown  abroad  until  it  was  Jntrodumd 
from  here,  and  is  still  viewed  by  some  engineers  abroad  with  soma 
suspicion.  Hence  the  necessity  abroad,  to  make  the  induction  motor  go 
on  railway  cars,  while  here  the  converter  permitted  direct-current  supply 
over  unlirofted  distance,  and,  therefore,  the  question  was  not  whether  tba 
induction  motor  can  be  used  on  railways,  but  whether  it  offers  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  direct-current  motor  and  converter  system,  and  this  ques- 
tion was  answered  decidedly  in  the  negative. 

The  polyphase  induction  motor  is  a  very  beautiful  apparatus  when  ran 
■t  constant  speed.  But  you  cannot  run  it  at  more  than  one  speed.  It 
ia  poaaible  to  get  half  speed  I7  concatenation,  and,  if  anybody,  I  should 
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be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  becauM  I  invented  this  method  here  in  the 
United  Statefl,  Mr.  Gorges  aimtiltaiieoualj  invented  it  abroad.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  concatenation  the  first  motor  carries  the  exciting  current  of 
both  motors,  and  when  using  the  very  small  air-gaps  customary  in  induc- 
tion motors,  or  the  itill  smaller  air-gaps  our  European  friends  use,  th« 
constants  of  the  motor  chain  may  still,  if  not  good,  at  least  not  be  hope- 
lessly bad,  especially  at  low  frequency.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
a  practical  electric  railway  engineer  even  to  consider  sucb  small  air-gaps, 
and  with  the  very  Rmatlest  air-gaps  mechanically  permissible  io  railway 
niotors,  and  the  great  limitations  in  space,  especially  in  diameter,  of  rail- 
way motors,  the  constants  of  the  motors  in  concatenation  (or  cascade  con; 
nection)  are  usually  hopelessly  bad,  so  much  so  that  two  motors  in  con- 
catenation may  consume  more  current  than  both  motors  consume  when 
giving  the  same  torque  in  parallel  connection.  That  cute  out  this  ar- 
tangement  from  further  consideration. 

The  induction  motor  is  well  suited  where  yon  desire  to  go  at  a  c4Histant 
speed  and  load.  This  may  be  the  case  with  a  very  high  speed  railway, 
where  the  torque  required  when  running  at  full  speed  is  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  starting  torque.  Then  the  question  may  be  taken  up  again,  but 
Dot  under  ordinary  railway  conditions. 

Three-phase  requires  two  wires,  which  is  a  nuisance  and  which  Is  un- 
endurable in  a  large  railroad  yard  —  where  one  wire  or  live  rail  is  just  one 
too  many. 

I  desire  to  say  one  word  regarding  my  fri«od  Mr.  Leonard.  I  can 
fnlly  corroborate  his  statements  on  the  beautiful  control  of  speed  and 
power  given  by  bis  system.  You  are  able  thereby  to  start  with  power- 
fnl  torque  to  run  at  any  desired  speed,  run  very  slowly  at  constant  speed, 
stop  exactly  where  you  desire  to  stop  —  in  short,  get  a  most  beautiful 
eontrol.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  his  system  is  used  for  the  turrets 
of  battle-ships,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  high-grade  elevatora. 

But  that  is  not  the  problem  of  the  eleotrie  railway.  What  we  want 
from  the  railway  motor  is  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  run 
efficiently  at  high  speed  and  at  half  speed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  run  at 
any  and  every  speed  continuously.  Butwbat  we  want  of  the  railway  motor  ia 
to  be  as  simple  as  possible;  that  is,  to  do  the  work  with  the  least  possible 

As  regards  eOlcIcncy  of  operation,  if  we  took  at  the  characteristics  of  the 
tingle-phase  commutator  motor,  we  will  And  that  the  whole  range,  from 
stand-still  to  full  speed,  is  about  one'quarter  to  one-sixteenth,  in  which, 
with  rheoetatic  control,  a  resistance  is  used  in  the  motor  circuits,  the 
rest  is  running  on  the  motor  curve;  that  Is,  at  the  highest  possible  etB- 
ciency,  so  that  even  in  a  service  requiring  very  frequent  starting,  if  we 
investigate  the  amount  of  power  which  could  be  saved  by  motor-generator 
eontrol,  it  is  so  insignificant  as  not  to  warrant  the  complication.  Bnt 
from  three-fourths  to  fifteen- sixteenths  of  the  speed  range,  or  during  by 
hr  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  Mr.  Leonard's  method  must  be  decidedly 
inferior  in  efficiency,  due  to  the  constant  losses  in  the  motor-generator  set 
(even  if  a  very  high-speed  set),  which  a  direct  operation  of  the  motor 
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Am  regardi  the  atatempnt  relating  to  the  conservatiEm  of  large  com- 
paniea,  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  diacuBs  that;  but  it  is  possible  that  a 
conference  of  impartial  expert  engineers  does  not  always  look  at  an  in- 
vontion  quite  as  favorablj  as  does  the  inventor  himself. 

To  return  to  the  railway  induction  motor,  I  had  quit«  a  considerable 
and  Tariegat«d  experience  witli  it,  and  no  doubt  so  did  others.  The 
flrst  complete  ear  equipment  with  two  three-phase  induction  motore  was 
in  operation  on  the  experimental  track  of  the  Qeneral  EHectric  Company 
in  18M.  It  came  to  grief  by  our  experimenting  oa  a  very  short  traclc 
which  was  used  also  by  freight  cars,  in  trying  to  show  the  powerful  torque 
obtained  by  the  motor  brake,  on  reversing  the  motors.  I  believe  my  friend 
Armstrong  was  at  the  controller.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  two  trolleys 
'  came  off,  and  the  motor  ran  single-phase,  without  our  knowing  it  (by 
the  way,  another  early  claim  for  single-phase  railway  operation),  and  a 
freight  car  happened  to  be  a  very  short  distance  in  front  of  our  motor  car  — 
and  you  know  what  happens  when  an  irresistible  force  meets  an  im- 
movable body.  Since  then  we  have  built  several  more  equipments,  but.  aa 
I  stated  before,  we  never  have  felt  Jastified  in  recommending  three-phase 
induction  motors  for  railways. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Spbaoue;  My  friend  Mr.  Arnold  —  for  whom  no  one  has  a 
higher  affection  than  myself  —  would  seemingly  put  me  in  the  position  of 
en  opponent  of  the  alfemating-current  motor,  and  suggests  lack  of  virili^ 
for  having  mlisted  too  heatedly  in  the  ranks  of  conservatism.  As  to  this 
last,  I  am  reminded  that  he  has  agreed  with  me  on  all  the  salient  points  of 
the  New  York  Central  equipment,  and  that  we  have  a  very  harmonious 
board.  Th«  five  gentlemen  composing  it  have  fought  out  their  difficulties 
over  the  table,  and  come  to  •  common  conclusion,  on  which  I,  for  one,  am 
quite  willing  to  stand. 

So  far  aa  high  potential  is  concerned,  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the  eco- 
nomic facts  achieved  by  its  use,  and  I  have  been  advocating  it  a  good 
many  years,  starting  with  600  volts  in  1BB6.  There  Is  no  one  who  has  less 
antagonism  than  I  to  the  development  to  perfection  of  the  single-phase 
alternating-current  motor,  or  any  other.  As  engineers  we  hope  to  see  it^ 
and  there  are  no  men  who  will  more  completely  welcome  the  perfect 
result  after  the  diseases  of  the  machine  have  been  cured. 

As  to  virility,  it  is  possible  that  age,  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  are 
coming  upon  me,  but  if  so  they  may  tell  of  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  in  the 
past  twenty  years,  but  I  am  still  quite  ready  to  assume  any  responsibility 
required  by  an  engineer  within  the  limits  of  technical  risk  and  pocket- 
book.  My  gorge  rose  a  bit  when  Mr.  Leonard  spoke  of  the  multiple-unit 
system.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  trying  to  hammer  the  definition 
of  "  multiple  unit "  into  the  electrical  dictionary.  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Leonard 
indicated,  and  as  some  of  my  other  friends  hare  described  it,  simply  an 
aeaemblage  of  motors  on  different  cars  under  common  control.  "Hiat  is 
not  necessarily  a  multiple-unit  system — and  I  must  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  authoritatively  as  to  that,  because,  nngrammatical  as  the  term 
is,  I  happened  to  be  the  one  to  coin  it,  and  to  use  it  tor  a  specific  pur< 
poas.    It  is  simply  intended  to  define  a  system  of  a  plural  control  of  a 
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plaiulit;  of  controllers  by  wMch  ».  number  of  nnits  can  be  asarmbled  into 
k  tialn,  each  unit  being  abHolutely  complete  vithout  any  dependence  upon 
or  Telation  to  any  other  except  so  far  aa  relates  to  control  of  the  several 
main  controllers ;  the  propelling  motors,  main  controllers  and  collectors 
are  all  individua]  to  the  car  on  which  they  are  situated.  When  the  unit« 
aro  put  tt^^her,  and  through  a  seoondary  system  they  are  controlled 
and  operated  from  one  or  more  points,  tliea  and  there  only  do  we  haTe 
muItiple-Tinit  control. 

The  distinction  between  the  systems  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leonard  and 
others  and  the  multiple-unit  system  is  that  there  are  no  heavy  currents 
passing  from  car  to  car  in  the  latter.  The  only  currents  passing,  except 
where  shoes  are  connected  tt^ether  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  sparking 
<«  icy  and  sleety  rails,  are  control  currents,  and  these  are  of  magnitude 
too  small  to  consider,  Mr.  lAmme,  since  he  refers  to  current  transmis- 
sion, must  have  missed  my  point  when  I  said  that  the  continuous-current 
motor  was  a  better  one  than  the  alternate-current  motor.  I  said  that, 
considered  only  as  a  motor,  in  the  matter  of  weight,  efficiency,  reliability, 
ease  of  construction,  and  reduction  of  liability  to  damage  when  worlcing 
in  the  ordinsry  way,  the  continuous- current  motor  is  the  superior.  The 
fact  is  the  present  effort  is  to  make  a  series  motor  run  on  alternating- 
current  circuits,  and  to  utilize  all  the  existing  advantages,  while  getting 
rid  of  srane  inherent  difficulties  which  crop  up. 

Again  Ur.  lAmme,  or  some  one,  took  exception  to  the  question  of  danger 
that  might  arise.  I  do  not  care  to  what  potential  you  go,  there  is  a  period, 
fifty  times  a  second,  where  you  pass  zero.  If  at  that  time  the  car  is  on  a 
bad  rail  and  making  poor  contact,  and  there  is  a  leak  on  the  high-tension 
connection,  it  may  be  possible  for  a  person  boarding  the  car  from  mcdst 
earth  to  get  a  severe  shock. 

To  break  through  and  make  contact  from  wheel  to  rail  there  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  rise  of  tension  from  zero  to  some  point  which  is  necessarily 
sometinws  higher  than  might  exist  with  a  rail  arc  when  using  con' 
tinuous  current.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  as  sn  alarmist,  OT  say  that  these 
difficulties  will  not  be  overcome,  but  it  is  folly  to  ignore  them,  and  we  must 
recognize  the  defects  of  any  system  which  is  being  considered,  ilj 
criticism  is  we  are  apt  to  brush  aside  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and 
promise  too  much  for  a  new  departure,  because  it  fulfllls  certain  con- 
ditionb,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  do. 

Dr.  Steinxetz;  What  especially  impresses  me  is  that  induction-motor 
railways  have  been  run  seven  or  eight  years  ago;  the  commutator  motor 
has  been  brought  out  only  within  the  very  last  year  or  two.  But  the 
amount  of  interest  which  the  alternating  commutator  motor  has  raised, 
the  great  activity  displayed  in  all  countries,  compared  with  the  very 
low  activity  In  the  induction  motor,  give  me  the  general  impression  that 
the  commutator  motor  appeals  to  the  railway  engineers  as  greatly 
superior. 

Chaiuiah  Duncan:  Our  time  Is  exhausted,  and  as  Ur.  Arnold  started 
the  discussion  I  will  ask  him  to  close  it. 
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Mr.  Abnold:  I  think  it  Is  pretty  thoroughly  cloMd  now.  We  hwe 
pretty  well  covered  the  theory.  I  am  gl«d  to  see  the  aentiment  in  tftor 
of  the  lingle-phaw  motor,  regardleao  of  what  it  has  done  In  the  past.  T 
am  bending  mj  enerftiea  to  it,  and  I  think  with  what  we  may  all  do,  we 
will  have  great  reeulti  to  report. 

The  following  paper  waa  then  read  by  title:  "Braking  High-Speed 
Trains,"  by  R,  A,  Parke. 

The  work  of  Section  F  being  concluded,  it  wai  declared  adjourned. 
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Dnnng  a  hearing  upon  an  upplication  for  a  chart;er  for  the 
Kew  York  &  Port  Chester  RailToad  Company,  before  the  New 
York  Railroad  CommiaeioD,  some  three  and  one-half  years  ago,  the 
writer  was  called  upon  for  expert  testimony  concerning  the  dis- 
tance in  which  electric  trains  might  be  stopped,  in  regular  ser- 
vice, from  a  speed  of  about  60  miles  an  hour.  It  was  then  that 
expreeeion  was  first  publicly  given  to  the  opinion  that  the  special 
conditions  under  which  the  brakes  are  applied  upon  trains  of  such 
high  speeds  warrant  a  force  and  promptiiess  of  application  which 
could  be  employed  at  low  speeds  only  with  serious  shock  and  dan- 
ger of  train  rupture.  For  years  prior  to  that  time,  the  uniform 
teaching  and  recommendation  of  The  Westinghonse  Air  Brake 
Company,  as  given  in  instruction  cars  and  by  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company,  had  been  emphatically  opposed  to  the 
use  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  emergency  application  " 
of  the  quick-addon  air  brake  in  ordinary  train  service,  and  a  propo- 
sition which  contemplated  the  use  of  the  emergency  application 
of  the  quick-action  air  brake,  and  particularly  the  more  powerful 
high-speed  form  of  air  brake,  appeared  to  the  average  railroad 
officer  as  nothing  short  of  heresy.  Members  of  the  Bailroad  Com- 
mission promptly  instituted  a  line  of  questioning  which  made  it 
quite  evident  that  they  were  similarly  impressed. 

One  of  the  fundamental  grounds  upon  which  the  New  York  4 
Port  Chester  Railroad  sought  to  justify  the  granting  of  a  char- 
ter for  a  railroad  line  paralleling  a  steam  railroad  already  in 
operation,  was  the  materially  improved  local  express-train  ser- 
vice which  it  was  proposed  to  attain  through  the  superior  rate 
of  acceleration  acquired  upon  electric  trains  by  the  use  of  the 
system  of  multiple  control  of  motors  operating  upon  the  ailes 
throughout  the  train,  and  the  higher  rate  of  retardation  t»  be 
obtained  through  the  high  efiiciency  of  the  emergency  application 
of  the  air  brake,  in  bringing  such  trains  to  a  station  stop. 
[Mil 
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■  In  presenting  the  matter  to  the  Bailroad  ConmuBsion,  elaboi^ 
atel;  arranged  atrves,  indicating  the  rates  of  acceleration  and 
retardation,  had  been  prepared  hy  the  able  engineer,  Mr.  C.  0. 
Maillonx,  which  appeared  to  justify  the  claims  for  the  improved 
character  of  train  Bervices  contanplated  by  the  company.  Al- 
though multiple-control  BystemB  of  electrical  train  control  were, 
at  the  time,  in  aucceasful  operation,  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
rate  of  retardation  indicated  by  the  stopping  curves  had  been  at- 
tained in  regular  Eerrice,  and  the  high  efficiency  of  the  proposed 
train  service  was  characterized  se  impracticable  and  chimerical  by 
thoBc  opposed  to  the  granting  of  the  charter. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  vhile  the  effort  to  attain  high  accelera- 
tion in  bringing  electric  trains  to  the  required  speed  had  in- 
volved costly  extension  of  the  application  of  motors  to  a  number 
of  care  throughout  the  train  —  being  applied,  in  some  cases,  to 
the  trucks  of  all  the  cars  —  practically  no  effort  had  previously 
been  made  to  realize  a  higher  rate  of  retardation,  in  regular  ser- 
vice, than  that  which  had  been  regularly  employed  in  steam-rail- 
road service,  through  the  service  application  of  the  ordinary  auto- 
matic air  brake.  Without  attempting  any  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  multiple-control  aystems  of  electric  locomotion,  or  ttie  commer- 
cial limitation  of  the  expense  justified  in  extending  the  appli- 
cation of  motors  to  a  number  of  cars  throughout  the  train,  it 
may  properly  be  suggested  that  commercial  economy  may  not  result 
from  an  indefinite  extension  of  such  systems.  The  inadequacy  of 
a  single  motor  car  for  the  acceleration  of  a  train  of  several  cars 
easily  justifies  the  application  of  motors  to  the  trucks  of  one  or 
more  additional  cars,  depending  upon  the  number  nf  cars  in  the 
train;  but  it  may  also  be  readily  understood  that  a  point  may  be 
reached,  in  the  increased  acceleration  due  to  multiplication  of 
motors,  beyond  which  the  addition  of  other  motors  v&  accompanied 
by  too  small  a  measure  of  increased  acceleration  to  justify  the 
added  expense  of  installation  and  maintenance. 

An  illustration  may  be  fotmd  in  the  operation  of  city  water- 
works' systems.  It  is  a  well-understood  fact  that  refinement  of 
pumping  machinery  is  justified  up  to  the  attainment  of  a  practical 
duty  of  Bomewheie  in  the  neighborhood  of  90,000,000  gallons ;  be- 
yond this,  further  refinement,  whereby  an  increased  duty  is  accom- 
plished, is  attended  by  an  increased  cost  of  plant  and  of  repairs 
and  necessitates  a  higher  grade  of  skilled  oversight  and  attendance 
which  more  than  compensates  for  the  fuel  economy  acquired.    It 
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is  not  fuel  economy,  but  it  ie  commeicial  economy  of  operation, 
which  defines  the  limit  of  snch  refinement  and  establishes  a  dnty 
vhich  may  not  be  exceeded  vith  commercial  advantage.  Similarly, 
the  eztenaioD  of  multiple-control  ^etems  to  the  application  of 
motors  to  more  than  a  certain  limited  proportion  of  the  axles  upon 
a  train  may  easily  be  attained  by  an  ultimate  cost  whereby 
economy  of  operation  is  impaired. 

The  pertinence  of  the  foregoing  observation  lies  merely  in  tlie 
fact  that,  while  the  application  of  multiple-control  systems  has, 
in  some  cases,  apparently  been  poshed  to  extremes,  in  an  effort  to 
improve  electrical  train  service,  by  attaining  the  very  highest  ac- 
celeration-at  the  aaciifice  of  commercial  economy,  the  absence  of 
any  effort  to  attain  a  fuller  meaEure  of  the  possible  rate  of  retarda- 
tion, in  stopping,  is  the  more  noteworthy.  That  materially  in- 
creased stopping  efficiency  may  with  propriety  be  employed  in 
high-speed  train  service,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  demon- 
strate; and,  as  every  start,  requiring  high  acceleration,  is  neces- 
sarily attended  by  a  corresponding  stop,  in  which  a  higher  rate  of 
retardation  correspondingly  improves  the  character  of  the  train 
service,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  increased  expense  is  justified  in  mod- 
erately increasing  the  rate  of  acceleration,  materially  increased 
stopping  efficiency,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  is  entitled  to 
careful  consideration. 

To  thoiie  who  are  familiar  with  the  results  of  experiments  with 
the  friction  of  brake-shoes  upon  car-wheels  and  the  difference  in 
the  conditions  of  brake  application  at  high  speed  from  those  at  low 
speed,  the  proposal  to  increase  the  force  of  application  of  the  brake- 
shoes  upon  the  wheels  at  high  speeds  will  excite  no  comment. 

llie  various  tmstworthy  experiments  upon  brako-shoe  friction 
have  uniformly  demonstrated  a  declining  ratio  of  the  friction  to 
the  pressure  of  the  shoe  upon  the  wheel  at  increased  speeds.  For 
the  same  brake-shoe  pressure  the  friction  excited  at  a  speed  of  60 
miles  an  hour  is  but  about  one-half  that  which  occurs  when  the 
speed  is  but  SO  miles  an  hour.  Other  causes  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  brake-shoe  friction  during  continued  application  of  the  brakes : 
and  this  result  combines  with  the  increase  of  the  friction  through 
reduction  of  speed,  during  the  retardation  of  the  train,  to  main- 
tain a  comparatively  uniform,  though  slightly  increasing,  rate  of 
friction  throughout  the  stop,  until  quite  near  its  close.  Thus,  the 
average  rate  of  retardation  of  the  brakes,  when  applied  to  the  wheelii 
at  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour,  is  about  one-half  6t  that  acquired 
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with  the  flame  brake-ahoe  pressure  when  the  initial  Bieed  is  bnt  20 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  same  rate  of  re- 
tardation—  which  may  with  entire  propriety  be  employed  et  all 
HpeedB  —  can  only  be  acquired  by  increaaed  preeenre  of  the  brake- 
ehoes  npon  the  wheels,  to  correspond  with  the  reduced  rate  of 
friction  occurring  at  the  higher  speeds. 

Moreover,  an  application  of  the  brakes  which  will  produce  s 
given  rate  of  retardation  at  one  speed,  without  danger  to  the  rolling- 
stock  or  discomfort  to  the  paseengerB,  may  also  he  applied  at  any 
other  speed  with  no  more  danger  or  discomfort.  The  high-speed 
brake  was  designed  more  particularly  for  use  upon  high-speed 
trains,  and  Jt  employs  a  oonaderably  greater  brake-Bh<Je  pressure 
in  emergency  applications  than  that  of  the  ordinary  quick-action 
brake,  to  more  nearly  realize  the  rate  of  retardation  obtained  in  the 
emergency  application  of  the  quick-action  brake  upon  traina  of 
lower  speeds.  At  such  a  high  speed  as  60  miles  an  hour,  however, 
even  the  emergency  application  does  not  develop  greater  brake^oe 
friction  than  does  a  full  service  application  of  the  quick-action 
brake  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour.  It  is  true  that  the  service  ap- 
plication is  attended  by  a  comparatively  gradual  application  of  the 
brake-shoe  pressure,  while  the  emergency  application  develops  the 
greater  brake-shoe  pressure  very  quickly;  but  experience  and  ob- 
servation seemed  fully  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  ttie  reduced 
rate  of  friction  at  tlie  higher  speeds  would  permit  the  use  of  even 
the  high-speed,  brake  without  noticeable  shock  or  disagreeable 
sensation. 

Though  the  conviction  thus  expressed  three  and  one-half  year* 
ago  was  based  upon  observation,  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  experiments  upon  brake-shoe  friction,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, BO  far  as  practical  employment  in  train  service  was  concerned, 
a  theoretical  conclusion.  Since  that  time  experiments  in  the  use 
of  the  high-speed  brake  upon  passenger  trains  have  amply  confirmed 
the  writer's  views  upon  this  subject  and  demonstrated  the  absence 
of  disagreeable  efiect  as  well  as  the  highly  increased  rate  of  re- 
tardation in  employing  the  emergency  application  of  the  high-speed 
brake  for  stops  in  high-speed  train  service.  The  time  and  distance 
saved  in  such  stops  permit  the  emploj-ment  of  the  maximum  speed 
up  to  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  stopping  point  and 
cause  the  train  to  be  brought  to  a  quick,  smooth  stop  in  much  less 
than  half  tlie  tinte  and  distance  required  for  an  ordinary  service 
stop. 
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That  the  shortened  ruiming  time  and  increased  efficieccj  of  hi^- 
specd  train  serrice  —  particularly  local  ezpreas-train  eerrioe  —  by 
the  employment  of  such  higher  rate  of  retardation,  may  be  attained 
at  a  small  fraction  of  the  expense  at  which  a  leaaer  improvement  in 
such  efficiency  can  be  obtained  through  the  increased  acceleration 
resulting  from  extending  the  multiple-control  system  from  the  use 
of  motors  upon  one-half  the  ears  in  the  train  to  their  application  to 
all  of  them,  eeems  hardly  open  tn  doubt.  The  neglect  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  higher  rate  of  retardation  would  seem  to  be  attrib- 
utable chiefly  to  the  long-established  doctrine  that  emergency  ap- 
plications must  not  be  employed  for  service  stops,  under  far  dif- 
ferent conditions.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  such  a  doctrine  still 
applies,  with  all  its  force,  to  the  operation  of  passenger  trains  at 
moderate  speed,  as  well  as  to  freight-train  service.  It  is  only  undet 
the  special  conditions  of  uniform  operation  at  high  speeds  —  not 
lees  than  fiO  miles  an  hour  —  that  the  recommendation  of  a  most 
powerful  application  of  a  most  powerful  brake,  in  all  stops,  properly 
applies. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  efFecting  a  reduction  of  from  60 
to  75  per  cent  in  the  time  and  distance  required  by  a  service  ap- 
plication of  the  brakes,  a  collateral  advantage  of  material  im- 
portance is  tlie  much  greater  accuracy  of  the  stop.  In  a  stop  by  a 
service  application  of  the  brakes,  the  application  is  affected  by  the 
personal  judgment  of  the  operator,  whereby  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty is  introduced  wliich  almost  invariably  requires  a  subsequent 
release  and  a  second  application  of  the  brakes,  in  order  to  bring  the 
train  to  a  stop  within  the  range  of  the  station  platform.  This 
frequently  involves  more  or  lees  "  drifting  "  of  the  train,  at  greatly 
reduced  speed,  to  avoid  stopping  short  of  the  station  and  not  in- 
frequently involves  backing  of  the  train  because  of  inaccurate 
judgment  in  the  application  of  the  brakes,  whereby  the  train  mus 
beyond  the  stopping  point.  In  the  nse  of  the  emergency  application, 
not  only  is  the  individual  application  of  every  brake  very  much  more 
prompt  and  powerful,  but  the  rate  of  serial  application  from  car  to 
car  is  almost  instantaneous  and  is  automatically  established  to  the 
excluoon  of  any  influence  of  the  operator's  judgment.  Grade  and 
alignment  of  the  roadway,  of  course,  influence  the  stopping  dis- 
tance; but  such  influences  are  readily  determined  for  each  stopping 
point,  and  the  point  at  which  the  motive  power  should  be  shut  off 
and  the  emergency  applicattos  of  the  brakes  should  occur,  may  be 
Vol.  m  —  86 
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designated  by  a  port  or  other  permanent  signal,  whereby  the  train 
will  be  brought  to  a  stop  at  the  desired  stopping  point. 

In  comparison  vith  the  rate  of  acceleration,  in  startiBg  steam- 
railroad  trains,  the  rate  of  retardation  in  ordinary  eervioe  stops  has 
been  m  high  that  it  is  not  unnatural  that  increased  efficiency  of 
train  serrice  has  suggested  higher  rates  of  acceleration  in  starting, 
rather  than  improved  retardation  in  stopping;  but  it  should  now 
be  clear  that  a  really  efficient  high-speed  train  service  may  be  ob- 
tained only  by  also  ^nploying  the  maximum  practical  rate  of  re- 
tardation, by  which  bo  large  a  redaction  of  the  time  and  distance  of 
stopping  la  counted.  Electric  train  service  fomishee  exceptional 
conditionB  for  attaining  the  maximum  retardation,  as  well  as  the 
maximum  rate  of  acceleration  —  though  for  different  reasons. 
Where  trains  are  drawn  by  steam  locomotives  the  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  locomotive  and  the  variable  load  carried  in  the  tender 
involve  limiting  the  braking  power  so  that  the  retarding  force  is- 
conaiderably  inferior  to  that  realized  upon  the  cars.  Where  eleo- 
Irici^  is  employed  the  motive  power  is  applied  directly  to  the  cars 
tbenuelves  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  maximum  braking  efBciency 
may  be  obtained  as  well  upon  motor  as  upon  other  cars,  and  the 
whole  train  is  thus  subject  to  the  maximum  rate  of  retardation. 

While  the  special  conditions  of  high-speed  train  service  permit 
realization  of  the  maximum  obtainable  retardation  in  ordinary  sta- 
tion stops,  it  vriU  be  undentood,  of  eoune,  that  all  the  ordiuarr 
means  of  general  brake  efficiency  are  contemplated  in  connection 
with  the  brake  apparatus.  In  a  paper  presented  to  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  publiEhed  in  the  January,  1903. 
volume  of  proceedings,  the  writer  pointed  out  the  more  important 
features  of  the  brake  apparatus  for  attaining  such  high  efficiency. 
They  included  efficient  foundation  brake-gear  automatic  slack  ad- 
juster, to  maintain  the  minimum  piston  stroke  in  the  brake  cylin- 
ders, and  brake  beams  hung  between  the  wheels  and  adapted  to 
regulate  the  brake-shoe  pressure  bo  as  to  compensate  for  the  transfer 
of  weight  from  the  rear  to  the  forward  pair  of  wheels  of  each  track 
during  the  application  of  the  bralKs. 

In  addition  to  such  general  consideratiom  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant element  of  braking  efficiency  is  the  character  of  the  brake- 
ahoes  applied  to  the  wheels.  Extensive  experiments  have  demon- 
strated a  very  wide  variation  in  the  f  rictional  quality  of  brake-shoes 
of  different  materials,  and,  further,  a  marked  difference  in  the 
friction  of  the  same  brake-ehoe  upon  wheels  of  different  materials. 
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It  ifl,  in  geoeral,  toxmi  that  the  maximum  friddonal  leeistance 
oecuis  in  tiie  application  of  soft  caet-iron  shoes  to  chilled  cast-iron 
wheels,  and  the  friction-pToducing  quality  generally  declines  aa 
harder  brake-ahoe  materials  are  employed.  It  should  not  be  con- 
cluded, however,  from  this  general  relation  of  the  liardness  of  Hio 
brake-shoe  materials  to  the  frictional  quality,  that  soft  material 
only  should  be  employed  in  brake-shoes.  Beside  the  cost  of  soft 
brake-shoes,  which  wear  rapidly,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  replace- 
ment, together  with  the  complicatdone  arising  from  rapid  wear,  are 
highly  persuasive  elements  in  favor  of  the  use  of  harder  materials. 
If  the  inferior  frictional  quality  of  the  harder  brake-flhoes  is  com- 
pensated by  correspondingly  increased  pressure  of  the  brake-shoes 
npon  the  wheels,  the  operative  objection  to  the  hard  brake-shoe 
practically  disappears.  The  question  is,  to  a  Ia^;e  extent,  a  com- 
mercial one.  Increased  pressure  upon  the  harder  shoes  involves,  of 
course,  somewhat  increased  wear;  but  when,  in  each  case,  the  brakfr- 
shoe  pressure  is  ao  adapted  to  its  frictional  quality  that  the  mazi- 
mnm  retarding  friction  is  acquired,  the  practical  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  relative  cost  of  initial  installation  and  of  subsequent 
maintenance — to  which  must  be  added  due  consideration  of  trouble 
and  annoyance  arising  from  the  necessity  of  frequent  attention. 

Within  the  past  two  oo:  three  years,  two  different  series  of  ex- 
periments with  the  high-speed  brake  have  furnished  most  inter- 
estiDg  and  important  information  bearing  upon  this  subject.  In 
one  series,  soft  east-iron  brake-shoes  were  employed  with  chilled 
cast-iron  wheels.  In  the  other  the  "  Diamond  S  "  form  erf  brake- 
shoe  (of  hard  cast-iron,  with  steel  iuBerta)  was  used  with  steel-tired 
wheels.  Otherwise,  the  conditions  were  fairly  comparable,  the 
tests  being  conducted  in  the  same  geneml  locality.  In  the  case 
where  soft  caat-iron  shoes  were  employed,  the  initial  air-pressure 
in  the  brake-cylinder  was  about  85J  lbs.,  which  became  reduced, 
toward  the  end  of  the  stop,  to  60  lbs.  In  the  testa  with  the  Dia- 
mond S  brake-shoe,  the  initial  air-presaure  on  the  brake-cyhnder 
was  also  aboot  85}  lbs.,  which,  by  the  use  of  special  high-speed 
reducing  valve?,  became  reduced  to  a  final  minimum  of  from 
about  69  lbs.,  from  a  speed  of  80  mites  an  hour,  ta  about  78  Ibs.^ 
in  stopping  a  six-car  train  from  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour. 
Moreover,  in  some  instances,  a  brake-cylinder  presBure  of  75  lbs. 
or  more  occurred  in  applications  of  the  brakes  at  speeds  of  20 
miles  per  hour  (and  even  less),  without  producins[  wheel-ehding 
of  an  injurious  character  or  exceeding  that  which  occurred  with 
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the  use  of  the  eott  cast-iron  brEtke-9hoe,  when  the  final  mudnnin 
air-pressure  in  the  brake-cylindeT  was  but  60  lbs.  The  stopping 
^!>tancee  were  phenomenally  short  in  the  tests  with  the  Dia- 
mond S  brake-shoe,  averaging  (502  ft.  from  a  speed  of  SO  miles 
an  hour,  982  ft.  at  CO  miles  an  hour,  and  1334  ft.  at  70  milea  tn 
hour  —  the  ahorttet  authentic  stops  on  record. 

It  is  true  that  these  testa  were  made  in  dry  weather,  and  that 
the  rails  were  more  or  less  affected  by  sand,  in  which  the  soil  of  the 
country  abounded,  and  particles  of  whidi  w«re  carried  about  l>j 
wind.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  high  terminal  brake- 
cylinder  pressure  might  be  safely  employed  erec  with  such  hard 
brake-shoee^  under  the  varying  rail  conditions  of  regular  serrice  — 
the  corresponding  total  brake-shoe  pressures,  as  customarily  cal- 
culated, being  from  104  to  117  per  oemt  of  the  weight  of  the  braked 
oars;  bnt  these  espeidmenta  dearly  illuatrate  both  the  fact  that 
wide  difference  in  the  frictional  qualities  of  brek&^oes  should  be 
given  proper  conaideration  in  detennining  the  brake-shoe  pressure, 
and  also  the  fact  that,  with  a  properly  determined  pressure,  cer- 
tain forms  of  hard  brake-shoes  may  yield  as  good,  or  perhaps  ev«) 
better,  average  retarding  influ^ice  than  soft  cast-iron  brake-shoea. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  material  in  the  brake-shoes  employed 
in  these  experiments  was  so  hard  that  a  number  of  the  ehoes  were 
broken  during  the  testa  —  but  without  appairently  affecting  their 
aitility,  inasmuch  as  the  form  of  the  shoes  remained  unohanged, 
the  parts  being  held  in  place  by  a  steel  plate  oast  in  the  outer  bu> 
face  of  the  shoe. 

The  foregoing  considerations  aasnme  the  use  of  the  antomotie 
air  brake.  Inasmuch  as  high-speed  trains  have  been  under  ccm- 
sideiation,  no  other  form  than  an  automatic  brake  could  properly 
be  considered.  In  the  case  of  a  service  employing  angle  cars,  the 
advantage  of  an  automatic  brake  practically  disappears  and  more 
nmple  forms  of  apparatus  may  be  employed  to  advantage;  hot, 
where  two  or  more  cars  are  aasembled  in  trains,  and  partieolaily 
in  high-speed  trains,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  contingency 
of  train  partings  permits  but  the  one  prudent  and  safe  course  of 
employing  an  automatic  brake,  and,  thus  far,  the  automatic  air 
brake  alcme  has  become  safely  established  as  meeting  all  the 
requirements  of  service.  The  necessity  of  the  most  efficient  high- 
speed train  service  requires,  in  addition,  the  most  forcible  appli- 
cation of  the  most  efficient  form  of  automatic  air  brake  — the 
emergency  application  of  the  "  high-speed  "  brake. 
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Sedaon  Q  wbh  called  to  order  at  11:45  a.  m.,  Monday,  Septem- 
ber. 18,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Jonea  presiding, 

Chaibhan  Jombs:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
yon  Mr.  Jno.  Hesketh,  honorary  chairman  of  this  Section,  and  I 
■will  ask  him  to  take  a  seat  on  the  platform.  We  will  proceed  with 
the  da/a  program,  which  includes  a  paper  entitled  "Tdegrapl^ 
■nd  Telephony  in  Japan,"  by  Mr.  Saitaro  Oi. 
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Telegraphy,  as  in  all  other  countries,  is  also  the  oldest  and  wm 
the  ftrst  practical  application  of  electricity  in  Japan.  It  is  genei> 
ally  believed  that  Commodore  Perry  of  the  Unittd  States,  when  he 
came  over  to  Japan  in  1S54,  brought  two  Gets  of  telegraph  instm- 
ments  with  him  and  presented  them  to  the  Shogun  (at  that  time 
the  Lieutenant  General,  or  Governor  QeDeral,  of  the  Empire).  The 
first  telegraph  line,  however,  was  constnicted  between  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  in  1869,  the  instruments  used  being  Br^guet's  instm- 
mente,  which  were  employed  for  some  time  until  all  were  super- 
«ded  by  Morse  inkwriters.  There  was  not  very  much  progreoa 
until  1877,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  southern  districta; 
this  naturally  necessitated  an  increased  use  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
lines  were  extended  to  the  important  places  of  the  Empire.  These 
36  yeara  from  1^69  to  1904,  have  wrought  a  remarkable  change  in 
our  social  conditions  in  general,  and  in  the  domain  of  means  of 
coinmnnication  for  the  public  some  progiees  has  been  made. 

In  order  to  show  the  progress  made,  during  these  thirty-^x  years, 
I  give  the  following  table : 

Statistics  of  Jafakese  Teleqrafh  and  Cablb  Lines. 


ftf  IIP 


i.sse,agi 


It  may  be  remarked  here  that  about  3,000  miles  more  of  wiiea 
are  to  be  added  to  the  existing  lines  this  year  so  as  to  meet  the 
increase  of  traffic. 

[3D3] 
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The  above  table  refers  to  those  only  which  are  used  (or  the  public 
traffic,  excepting  that  of  Formosa.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  good 
many  private  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  worked  exclusively  for 
railway  and  for  various  other  industrial  purposes  which,  according 
to  the  latest  report,  amount  to  the  remarkable  figures  shown  below: 

Miles  of  Komber  of 

wire.  instruments. 
Telegraph                                    10,898  1,S40 

Telephone  10,635  6,381 

The  first  telegraph  line  in  this  country  was  constructed  by  some 
English  engineers  and  linemen  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment. The  chief  engineer  was  Mr.  E.  Gilbert,  who  had  been 
connected  with  a  railway  company  in  Scotland  before  he  came  to 
Japan,  and  as  may  be  imagined,  the  method  of  surveying,  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  land  lines  laid  out  by  him  was  naturally 
after  the  English  practice,  and  is  continued,  with  more  or  less 
changes,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  lines  are  built  in  a  solid 
manner,  so  that  they  can  withstand  the  attacks  of  storms,  whidt 
are  almost  certain  to  come  once  or  twice  in  autumn  every  year. 

As  to  the  telephone  lines  in  towns,  the  method  of  construction 
may  be  said  to  follow  American  rather  than  English'  practice,  and 
in  some  places  where  no  cables  are  employed,  as  many  aa  100  to 
150  wires  are  run  upon  a  pole  planted  along  the  side  of  the  streets. 
In  large  towns,  however,  these  crowded  overhead  wires  are  generally 
being  taken  down  and  laid  underground,  and  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  table  I  give  later  on,  there  are  at  present  some  miles  of  nnder- 
ground  lines. 

Poles  are  generally  of  cedar,  which  grovrs  in  abundant  quantity 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of  main  poles  used 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  number  of  wires  put  up,  the  nature  of 
the  route  through  which  the  lines  pass,  etc.;  but  in  the  open 
country  there  are,  as  a  rule,  from  38  to  26  per  mile;  and  where 
there  are  too  many  wires  for  one  pole  to  carry,  trussed  poles  — 
often  H  poles  —  are  employed.  Ordinary  main  poles  are  of  Z%  to  24 
feet.  Taking  the  average,  64j(  of  the  main  poles  are  stayed,  while 
\ii  are  etrutted.  Boucherizing  is  a  common  practice  as  a  means  of 
preservation  of  the  poles,  but  lately  creosoting  is  bang  tried,  though 
on  a  small  scale. 
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BoQcherized  poles  last  about  18  yean  on  an  average,  whilst  un- 
treated polfia  b^D  to  deca;  within  S  or  6  years ;  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  timber,  which  was  fabulouely  cheap  in  the 
earlier  days  of  telegraphy,  has  become  somewhnt  expensive  with 
the  recent  progress  of  engineering  work  in  general,  various  ootn- 
-pounds  and  methods  of  preGerving  wood  have  naturally  bad  the 
attention  of  the  engineers  concerned.  Considering,  however,  the 
different  conditions  of  this  oountry,  the  most  suitable  one  for  tele- 
graph and  telephone  purposes  seems,  bo  far,  to  be  the  boucherizing 
process,    i6;i  of  the  poles  are  boucherized,  the  remaining  untreated. 


Arms  with  double-cup  porcelain  insulators   are  excl 
and  are  always  fixed  on  that  side  of  the  pole  facing 


.usively  used 
the  so-called 


up^tation.  For  telegraph  lines,  two-wire  arms  of  24"  and  34" 
are  generally  used  except  where  many  wires  are  to  be  run.  They 
are  secured  to  the  poles  a  foot  apart,  and  alternately  in  case  more 
than  two  wires  have  to  be  put  up. 

Telephone  wires  are  tun.ou  4,  6  or  8-wire  arms  most  commonly, 
and  long-distance  lines  on  braced  6-wire  arms.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  centers  of  the  arms  is  1  foot  6  inches,  the  minimum  dis- 
tance allowed  from  the  ground  to  the  lowest  arm  being  16  ft.  The 
span  of  the  long-distance  lines  is  usually  48  yards,  the  minimum 
tranepositioD  being  done  at  every  twentieth  pole. 

No.  8  S.W.O.  iron  wire  is  the  standard  for  the  telegraph  lines, 
though  No.  11  iron  wire  is  sometimes  used  for  short  lines.  The 
long  circuits  for  fast  automatic  or  quadruple.<c  working  are  of 
No.  13  S.W.G.  copper  wire.  As  a  role,  an  earth  wire  is  attached  to 
each  pole. 

For  telephone  lines  in  towns  where  there  is  not  much  snow  we 
use  No.  17  S.W.G.  hard  drawn  copper  wire,  and  silicon  bronze 
wires,  but  in  the  northern  districts  where  snowfall  is  abundant 
during  the  winter.  No.  14  iron  wire  is  run  for  subscribers'  lines. 
For  the  interurhan  telephone  service  three  gaug'js  of  copper  wires 
—  No.  8  S.W.G.,  No.  13  S.W.G.  and  No.  14  S.W.G.— are 
employed. 

For  long  spans  such  as  river  crossings,  steel  is  almost  always  used 
in  the  case  of  telegraph  lines,  and  bimetallic  wire  for  telephone  cir- 
cuits of  long  distance.  We  had  many  long  spans  when  railways 
were  few,  but  at  present  wo  have  our  telegraph  lines  at  river  cross- 
ings, attached  to  railway  bridges,  or  cables  are  laid  on  the  girders 
in  a  trough.    The  longest  air  span  now  in  existence  is  800  yards 
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witti  ateel  wire,  and  330  yards  with  bimetallic  wires,  each  of  170 
Ibfl.  per  mile.  Figs.  1  and  2  are  reapectively  a  general  view  of  ■ 
telegraph  line,  and  a  telephone  line  in  a  town. 

Undergroimd  construction  for  the  telegraph  b'nes  ia  rather  lim- 
ited at  present,  it  being  confined  to  a  part  of  Tokyo  only ;  bnt  the 
increase  of  telegraph  wires  from  year  to  year,  in  addition  to  those 
for  telephony,  electric  light  and  power,  etc,  shows  the  necessity  of 
laying  more  wires  nnderground  in  the  large  towns,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  telegraph  lines  in  the 
busy  part  of  the  large  towns  will  be  put  underground.  The  greater 
part  of  the  telephone  lines,  however,  in  large  cities  such  as  Tokyo, 
Osaka,  Kyoto,  Yokohama,  etc.,  is  already  laid  undergroimd. 

When  the  first  underground  construction  was  undertaken  in 
Tokyo  in  189G,  we  adopted  3  in.  cast-iron  pipes  and  the  same  syston 
was  employed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  other  towns  alao; 
but  my  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1898  gave  me  a  favorable 
impression  as  to  vitrified  clay  conduit,  and  immediately  after  my 
return  borne,  I  advised  the  authorities  to  adopt  it  where  we  have 
more  than  three  ducts.  Since  then  the  alngle-duct  vitrified  clay 
conduit  has  become  the  standard  of  underground  working,  as  our 
manufacturers  can  make  it  excellently  and  cheaply. 

Underground  cable  used  for  telegraph  purposes  has  prepared 
fibre  insulation  and  ia  covered  with  lead  pipe.  The  telephone  cable 
for  underground  work  is  of  the  dry-core  paper  insulation,  and  in 
large  towns  apparatus  for  sending  compressed  dr}-  air  from  3  to  4 
atmospheres  into  the  cable  are  provided  for.  This  proves  very 
useful  in  Japan  as  the  cables  are  all  imported,  and  in  case  cables 
should  get  low  in  insulation  we  can  easily  repair  them.  100-pair 
cable  was  used  when  the  underground  work  was  commenced,  but 
now,  300-pair  cable  is  very  common,  No,  20  S.W.G.  being  the  size 
of  the  conductors.  Smaller  wire  cable  has  been  suggested  for  some 
uses,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  into  actual  use.  Most  of  the  lines  in 
towns  being  overhead,  we  have  naturally  a  great  many  aerial 
cables,  both  of  India  rubber  and  dry-core  type,  put  up  on  poles 
to  avoid  too  many  telephone  wires  crowded  together,  or  to  cross 
electric  light  and  power  conductors,  which  are  also  carried  along  the 
streets  like  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  lines. 

The  laying  of  submarine  cable  was  considered  the  most  difficult 
work,  and  except  in  ft  narrow  strait  or  in  a  river  the  work  was  al- 
most always   executed   by  the   Great  Northern   Telegraph   Co.'i 
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flieamer.  Tbe  features  of  the  country,  however,  called  for  a  nnm- 
ber  of  Bubmarine  cables  in  Tariooa  parte,  and  in  ordet  to  establish 
new  communications  and  to  maintain  efficient  working,  it  became 
necessary  to  do  the  work  witli  out  own  staff.  Sometimes  we 
equipped  a  steamer  with  rough  machinery  to  lay  a  new  cable  or  to 
repair  a  broken  one,  and  although  not  without  inconveniences  in 
most  cases,  still  we  accomplished  our  object  and  in  this  way  our 
engineers  and  workmen  have  obtained  some  useful  experience  in 
this  branch  of  telegraph  engineering. 

When  Formosa  was  annexed  to  Japan  in  1895  it  became  an 
urgent  necessity  to  put  the  new  possession  in  direct  communication 
vith  Japan,  and  consequently  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  lay 
cables  connecting  the  Islands  of  Kinshu,  Linchn  and  Formosa.  A 
cable  steamer  was  built  and  fitted  out  at  Glasgow  for  tbe  purpose 
of  laying  and  repairing  cables  and  was  brought  out  to  Japan  in 
June,  1896.  The  "  Okinawa  Mam,"  our  cable  ship,  is  a  twin- 
screw  steel  steamer,  having  a  double  bottom.  The  gross  tonnage 
IB  2,212,  the  length  between  perpendiculars  being  290  feet,  tiie> 
breadth  extreme  40  feet,  and  the  depth  of  hold  24  feet.  She  is 
equipped  with  triple-expansion  engines,  double-ended  boilers,  and 
has  three  cable  tanks  of  15,953  cubic  feet,  8,389  cubic  feet,  and 
6,945  cubic  feet  capacity,  respectively. 

It  remained  still  a  question  with  ua  whether  our  engineers  could 
manage  to  lay  cables  in  very  deep  waters,  as  their  experience  had 
been  previously  limited  to  comparatively  shallow  waters,  and  it  was 
strongly  suggested  to  engage  some  experienced  foreign  engineers  for 
the  work.  We  wanted,  however,  to  gain  all  possible  experience  and 
so  we  took  up  tbe  work  ourselves.  The  cables  were  successfully  laid 
though  not  without  some  difficulties;  they  have  been  working  well 
daring  the  past  eight  years,  being  worked  duplex  with  direct  siphon 
recorders. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  Brfiguet  instruments  were  the  first  in- 
struments used  for  the  transmission  of  public  messages,  while 
Wheatstone  needle  instruments  were  used  for  the  railway  service. 
The  complication  of  the  mechanism  of  &e  former  and  the  conse- 
quent liability  to  get  out  of  ordei  made  its  extensive  nse  unsuitable, 
and  Tery  soon  the  Morse  inkwriter  replaced  it. 

Of  about  1,100  telegraph  circuits  now  working,  860  are  fitted  np 
vith  Morse  instruments  and  the  remaining  250  circuits  arc  fitted 
with  telephones.     Out  of  850  circuits,  90  are  worked  duplex,  9 
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quadruplex,  4  sut4>mstic,  and  the  remainder  Bimplez.  The  sounders 
wer>)  first  uitrodiiced  in  Japan  in  1895,  and  have  been  working  in 
comparatively  large  offices  only.  At  present  about  40;^  of  the  total 
iniitrumentt  are  sounders.  Duplex  telegraphy  was  tried  la  1879 
but  its  practical  success  dates  from  1889 ;  as  to  quadruple!  work- 
ing,  it  was  only  from  1S93  that  we  could  put  it  into  actual  use  on 
important  circuits.  The  Wheatstone'a  automatic  is  limited  to  a 
few  cjrciiita  in  ordinary  circumstances;  but  violent  storms  occxir 
among  the  Islands,  particularly  in  autumn,  and  often  cause  an 
extensive  breakdown  of  the  important  lines;  on  buch  occasions  the 
aatomatic  working  is  found  valuable  to  dispose  of  the  accumulation 
of  messages.  Bepeater  boards  are  employed  in  important  centers 
to  the  best  advantage  of  working.  Telegraph  exchanges  are  confined 
to  circuits  in  towns  or  to  very  short  and  less  impoitant  lines  only. 

The  MorH>  signals  used  in  telegrams  written  in  the  Japanese 
c]:aracters  are  50  in  number  in  addition  to  those  represunting  fig- 
ures, and  the  signs  of  punctuation,  etc.  These  signals  are  partly 
composed  of  those  representing  the  Morse  Alphabet,  and  partly  of 
additional  combinations  of  dots  and  dashes. 

Telegraphically  speaking,  about  3.65  Japanese  letters  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  word  in  English,  which,  on  an  average,  consists  of  4.67 
Morse  letters,  and  therefore  one  Japanese  Morse  signal  corresponds 
to  1.28  international  Morse  signal.  It  may  be  perhaps  interesting 
liere  to  note  how  Japan  is  related  telegraphically  to  foreign  couu- 
Ihee.  Of  the  whole  number  of  foreign  messages  forwarded  or 
Teceived,  and  which  amount  to  Bome  800,000  a  year  at  present,  abonr 
40j(  are  credited  to  Korea,  28;*  to  China,  9^  to  England,  7%  to  the 
United  States,  4jt  to  India,  3^  to  Germany,  2ji  to  Franca,  2^  to 
Bnssia  and  ij6  to  all  other  countries. 

Testing  lines  is  carried  out  in  24  different  offices  located  in  the 
important  centers  of  the  country.    Conductivity  and  insulation  re- 
sistances of  the  lines  are  regularly  measured  once  a  month,  while 
the  condition  of  the  lines  is  ascertained  every  day  by  observing  the   ■ 
current  strengths  received  from  the  distant  stations. 

The  lines  are  all  worked  open  circuit  with  Daniell  cella,  except 
in  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  where  storage  batteries  have  been  in  use  since 
year  before  last  The  change  from  primary  batteries  to  secondary 
in  these  two  large  offices  brought  about  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  expense  of  maintaining  batteries  therein,  and  changes  in  the 
other  la^e  stations  are  now  being  planned. 
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The  charge  for  inland  telegrams  in  JapaDeec  letters  is  SO  sen 
(1  8en  =  ^  U.  S.  cent)  per  message  of  fifteen  letters  or  less  of 
text,  the  address  of  the  leceiver  being  free  in  this  case;  and  for 
every  five  letters  or  less  exceeding  the  first  fifteun  the  additional 
charge  is  5  sen.  Inland  messages  in  Roman  letters  are  charged  25 
sen  per  message  of  five  vords  or  less,  the  additional  charge  being 
5  sen  per  word.  For  telegrams  vitMn  the  Umite  of  a  town,  10  sen 
per  message  in  Japanese  and  15  sen  per  message  in  Boman  letters 
are  charged ;  for  additional  letters  or  words  exceeding  the  numbers 
allowed  for  one  message  3  sen  are  charged  per  five  letters  or  on& 
word. 

Fig  3  is  a  chart  of  Hie  telegraph  system  of  the  Empire  in  1904. 

The  telpphone  was  first  brought  to  Japan  in  1877  by  a  mechanic 
retaming  home  from  America,  and  was  a  magneto  telephone  en- 
cased in  a  box.  Soon  after  its  introduction,  the  telephone  was  put 
into  practical  nse  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  police  service  in  Osaka 
and  vicinity,  a  considerable  lengtli  of  lines  being  bnilt  for  that 
purpose.  Some  of  the  circuits  then  constructed  were  more  than 
30  miles  in  length  and  as  many  as  ten  such  magneto  infitrnmentA 
were  connected  in  series  on  a  single  circuit  of  iron  wire.  As  can 
be  readily  understood,  conversation  was  no  easy  taek  unless  by  those 
who  had  experience  in  using  the  instrument.  After  the  intro- 
daction  of  the  carbon  microphone  the  application  of  the  telephone 
for  industrial  and  commercial  purpoiies  began  to  increase  remark- 
ably, and  it  was  in  1883  that  the  idea  of  starting  telephone  ex- 
changes first  occurred  to  the  authorities.  A  company  was  promoted 
for  carrying  on  the  business  and  a  petition  was  forwarded  to  the 
Government  asking  for  a  license  to  start  an  exchange  and  carry  on 
the  telephone  business  in  Tokyo.  That  was  in  1884.  The  question 
whether  it  should  be  carried  out  as  a  Qovemment  undertaking  or 
entrusted  to  a  private  capital  remained  unsettled  until  1889,  when 
it  was  decided,  after  deliberation,  to  undertake  the  work  as  a  state 
monopoly. 

While  the  matter  was  still  in  consideration  by  the  Administra- 
tion, it  was  thought  necessary  that  onr  engineer!)  should  get  more 
detailed  information  for  the  successful  working  of  telephone  ex- 
changes. The  writer  waa  appointed  to  make  a  tour  to  Europe  and 
America  to  study  telephone  matters.  My  stay  in  Europe  and 
America  lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  and  it  was  in  December,  1889,  that 
I  returned  home  from  my  first  trip  abroad.    At  that  time  an  t^ 
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propriation  for  the  telephone  nndertakiiig  had  already  been  made, 
and  the  work  was  to  he  started  ae  Boon  as  possible  in  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama.  The  executive  office  was  opened  in  Tokyo,  and  letters 
and  ciicnlats  were  sent  out  to  business  men,  to  the  nobility,  t<y 
Goyemment  officials,  to  manufactnrera  and,  in  fact,  to  any  person 
in  the  city  of  more  or  less  prominence.  We  advertised  in  the  popu- 
lar papers  the  opening  of  telephone  exchanges  and  invited  subscrip- 
tions from  the  general  public  We  did  not  confine  onnelves  to 
letters  and  circulars  or  to  the  newspapers  alone,  in  introducing  the 
telephone  to  the  public,  but,  in  addition,  we  put  up  a  switchboard 
and  telephones  in  the  building  of  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  in  the  Bice  and  in  the  Stock  Exchanges,  and  invited  people 
of  various  occupations  to  try  the  instruments  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  practical  utility  of  the  telephone.  In  Yokohama  the 
writer  gave  a  popular  lecture  to  convey  to  the  public  an  idea  of  the 
commercial  and  social  uses  of  the  telephone.  In  fact,  we  spared 
no  pains  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result  in  the  new  enterprise,  but 
notwithstanding  such  efforts  on  our  part,  we  got  only  about  70 
contracts  in  Tokyo  and  20  in  Yokohama  when  we  commenced  the 
construction  of  the  lines.  The  service  was  started  in  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  in  December  of  1890,  the  number  of  subscribers  at  that 
time  being  about  200  in  Tokyo  and  40  in  Yokohama.  However,  the 
actual  opening  of  the  exchanges  and  establishment  of  communica- 
tion between  the  subscribers  spoke  far  more  eloquently  to  the  public 
than  any  letters,  newspapers  or  lectures,  and  before  long  our  facili- 
ties were  far  behind  the  demand.  The  growth  of  the  telephone 
exchange  business  since  1890  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Growth  op  Telephone  Sbkvicb. 
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The  increase  of  traffic  necessitated  putting  up  more  toll  circuits, 
and  some  100  miles  of  new  line  with  about  1,600  miles  more  wire 
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are  now  under  con£truction.  On  completion  of  the  line,  Tokyo  and 
Nagasaki,  which  cities  are  800  miles  apart,  will  probably  be  pat  in 
direct  conuminication. 

When  the  exchanges  were  started  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  single 
circuits  of  No.  18  S.W.G.  hard-drawn  copper  wire  were  arranged  for 
Bnbseriberg'  lines,  the  lOO-wire  standard  switchboards  of  the  West- 
em  Electric  type  and  a  modified  form  of  the  Gower-Bell  telephone 
set  with  a  battery  for  calling,  were  employed,  the  toU  lines  between 
the  two  towna  being  metallic  circuits  of  No,  12  S.W.G,  copper 
wire3.  No.  18  copper  wires  were  afterwards  changed  to  No.  17, 
which  is  now  the  standard  size  of  wire  for  subscribers'  lines,  except 
in  the  northern  snowy  diatricts;  and  the  modified  Gower-Bell  set 
with  calling  battery,  has  been  changed  to  the  solid  back  or  Delville 
eet  with  a  magneto. 

Small  exchanges  not  having  upwards  of  600  subscribers  are  oper- 
ated with  the  lOO-wire  standard  switchboard,  and  for  exchanges 
where  more  than  600  subscribers  are  to  be  connected,  multiple 
switchboards  are  generally  used.  At  present  Tokyo  has  five  ex- 
changes, the  largest  of  which  contains  4,000  subwribers  and  the 
smallest  1,500,  and  each  exchange  is  equipped  with  bridging 
multiple  switchboards.  In  Osaka  there  are  two  exchanges,  both  of 
which  are  also  fitted  with  bridging  magneto  multiples,  having  an 
ultimate  capacity  of  6,300.  Reverse  trunldng  is  used  between  differ- 
ent exchanges  in  &  town  and  also  on  short  toll  lines.  Yokohama, 
Kobe  and  Nagasaki  are  also  worked  with  bridging  magneto  multi- 
ples, these  towns  having  only  one  exchange  in  each.  Kyoto,  our 
ancient  capital,  was  worked  with  the  old  series-multiple  switch- 
boards, but  an  alteration  to  the  relay  switchboaixis,  manufactared 
by  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  was  effected  in  May  last  year,  and 
since  then  the  system  is  working  satisfactorily.  Kyoto  has  no 
branch  exchanges;  it  has  an  ultimate  capacity  of  6,300  and  the 
present  equipment  3,000.  The  seriea-multiple  switchboards  are 
still  in  use  at  Nagoya.  All  other  exchanges  are  being  operated  with 
the  lOO-wire  standard  switchboards,  but  some  of  them  experience 
inconvenience  at  times  in  working,  due  to  increase  of  subscribers, 
and  we  anticipate  supplying  them  with  multiple  switchboards.  Fig. 
4  shows  the  interior  of  the  exchange  in  Tokyo,  and  Fig.  6  the 
inferior  of  the  Kyoto  exchange. 
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In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  present  situation  of  onr  tele- 
phone exchsnges,  I  gire  the  following  figures  for  the  seven  towns 
where  the  exchanges  are  worked  with  multiple  switchboards : 

MuLTipu  Switchboard  EzcnANOES. 


Itaina  of  torn. 

Number 
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Sir 

A  subscriber's  set  is  furnished  with  either  the  solid-back  or  the 
Delville  transmitter  and  always  equipped  with  an  sTrester.  A  desk 
set,  artistically  designed,  is  liked  by  some  people  and  supplied,  if 
required,  npon  an  extra  payment  of  6  yen  per  annum.  Where  the 
C.  B.  system  is  employed,  the  same  type  as  the  post-office  wall  set  ie 
in  use,  the  transmitter  being  the  solid  back.  Fuller's  bichromate 
battery  for  the  solid  back,  and  the  Leclanch6  for  the  Delville  are 
generally  used. 

The  automatic  telephone,  which  has  come  into  use  since  1899  is 
somewhat  like  the  Grey  instrument,  and  so  constructed  that  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  distinguish  the  kinds  of  coin  put  into  the 
slot  by  hearing  different  sounds  made  by  the  coin  in  its  sliding  down 
along  each  chute.  Fig.  6  shows  a  view  of  an  automatic  call  box  in 
the  street  of  Tokyo. 

No  party  lines  are  in  existence  at  present,  except  a  few  telephone 
call  office  circuits  in  small  villages.  This  syatem,  however,  has 
been  often  considered,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  pressing  demand 
of  the  public  for  the  telephone,  but  so  far  it  has  not  come  into  use. 

The  actual  number  of  toll  line  circuits  amounts  to  about  100. 
In  addition  to  that  number  22  telephone  circuits  are  formed  by 
utilizing  the  telegraph  lines  for  simultaneous  transmission,  and  SO 
by  duplex  telephony  or  virtual  circuit.  Simnltaneous  transmission 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  was  first  experimented  in  1884  after  the 
Van  Rytselberghe  system  between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  but  the 
experiment  was  not  made  with  sufficient  care  and  it  ended  in  fail- 
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ore.    The  second  experiment  was  conducted  rather  more  carefoIlT 
in  1886  b;  naing  the  telegraph  wires  cioBsed  and  it  resulted  in  a 


When  the  telephone  exchangee  were  started  in  Tokyo  and  Yoko- 
hama in  1890,  alt  the  linee  connecting  the  two  towns  were  spedallx 
constructed  with  copper  wire  transposed  at  intervals  as  a  precau- 
tion against  disturbance  from  external  causes,  and  there  did  not 
exist  much  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  telegraph  lines.  In 
1894  duplex  telephone  circuits  were  tried  between  Osaka  and  Kobe. 
which  are  23  milee  apart,  and  were  worked  quite  successfully.  In 
order  to  actuate  the  indicatora  on  the  duplex  circuit,  the  neutral 
points  of  the  repeating  coils  were  earthed,  and  by  using  the  circuit 
so  formed  by  earthing,  direct  signal  current  was  sent  so  as  not  to 
cause  disturbance  to  the  conversation.  The  telephone  lines  between 
To^o  and  Osaka  were  opened  to  the  public  use  in  1896.  Com- 
bining these  lines,  which  are  377  miles  in  length,  dnplex  telephony 
was  Buccesefully  applied. 

In  course  of  time  telephone  exchanges  were  gradually  opened  in 
various  provincial  towns,  which  has  enhanced  the  popularity  of  th^ 
telephone  to  a  great  extent  and  petitions  for  telephone  facilities 
came  in  to  the  bands  of  the  authorities  from  various  quartera.  Thi? 
brought  up  the  necessity  of  opening  telephone  call  offices  first  in 
those  places  which  did  not  possess  telephones,  and  to  save  money, 
existing  telegraph  lines  were  used.  At  present  some  1,000  miles  of 
telegraph  wires  are  worked  simultaneously  for  the  telephone.  Pig, 
7  shows  the  toll  line  system  in  Japan  at  the  present  moment. 

The  flat  rate  system  is  adopted  in  all  towns.  The  charges  are 
as  follows  >— 

Tokyo  and  Osaka 66  yen  per  annum. 

Yokohama,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  and  Nagoya . .  54  yen  per  ftnnnTn, 
Other  smaller  towns 48  yen  per  annnin. 

These  are  for  Bubscribers  located  within  the  town  limits.  Those 
living  in  the  vicini^  beyond  the  town  limits,  but  within  a  certain 
telephone  area  specified  by  the  government,  can  be  connected  to  the 
exchange  by  a  payment  of  10  yen  per  120  yards  or  under,  for  con- 
struction of  a  line  beyond  the  city  limits ;  and  a  payment  of  2  yen 
per  annum  per  120  yards  or  under  beyond  the  dtj  limits  as 
additional  subscription. 
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InternTban  lines  are  charged  for  accordiBg  to  the  distaDoe  and 
for  a  conversation  not  exceeding  5  minutes.  The  basis  of  the  toll 
rate  is  approximately  as  follows : — 

Up  to  5  ri  (one  ri  is  nearly  2.5  mileg) 30  sen. 

Up  to  25  ri 25  sen. 

For  each  ri  beyond  25  ri 1  sen. 

In  a  small  prorincial  town  or  in  a  village  specified  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  which  is  connected  by  a  toll  line  to  any  other  town 
having  an  exchange,  people  can  he  connected  at  their  own  expense 
to  the  post-oflGce  of  the  specified  town  or  village  in  order  to  make 
nse  of  the  toll  line  from  their  house. 

Small  switchboards  are  provided  and  worked  in  such  post-ofiices 
by  the  Government,  and  the  subscribers  have  to  pay  to  thejGovern- 
ment  24  yen  per  annum  for  the  service  in  addition  to  the  charges 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  line,  the  instrument,  etc.,  which  by  the 
agreement  must  be  entrusted  to  the  Government.  Seventeen  such 
special  exchanges  are  now  working. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  telephone  undertaking  is  a  satis- 
factory one  ae  shown  by  the  following  table : 


TSLEFHONE  FINANCIAL  StATIBTICB. 
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The  work  is  partly  suspended  for  the  present,  owing  to  outbreak 
of  the  war,  but  when  the  peace  is  restored  and  commercial  activity 
is  resumed,  it  will,  no  doubt,  he  continued  to  meet  the  public 
requirements. 


CHAiBMAif  JoKKS:  In  opening  the  diBCUtaion  ol  this  paper,  U  it  not  U>at 
I  feel  a.t  &1I  qualified  to  break  the  ioe,  but  I  am  glad  to  take  up  a  paper 
like  this,  M  replete  with  valuable  information  and  itatistica  relative  to  the 
work  whieh  ia  being  done  Id  Japan.  I  think  nan^  would  be  burprlMd,  if 
■howu  Ute  map,  at  tlia  ast«nt  of  tbe  wirM  atretched  from  the  northern  to 
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iht  Mnitfaern  boimdi  of  Japan.  The  work  1«  Tei?  methodical  and  «<nnp1et«, 
when  w«  think  that  onlj  a  few  jeari  ago  telephonj,  even  in  England  and 
thia  oountiy,  wa<  an  experiment.  We  find  this  paper  by  Mr.  01  ia  not  only 
creditable  to  him,  but  I  think  reflects  a  great  deal  of  credit  upon  electrical 
engineera  in  genera.],  becauae  it  ii  through  them  that  the  people  of  Japan 
have  largely  been  inspired. 

It  there  are  no  further  renmrki  to  be  made  npcm  the  papar  of  H;^.  01, 
we  will  paaa  on  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Joseph  Holloa,  which  la  now  presented 
to  joa  for  diaeuBSion. 
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The  qneetion  of  simultaneous  telegraph;  and  telephony  is  not 
■of  recent  date.  While,  however,  in  Bome  places,  good  reenlta  hsTe 
been  obtained,  in  otbere  the  advantagea  reached  by  this  combinM 
asing  of  telephonic  circuits  are  hardly  worth  mentioning,  and  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  servioe,  it  was*  thought 
preferable  to  abandon  the  scheme. 

If  we  look  closer  at  the  question,  we  can  at  once  obs^re  that 
wberever  the  telegraph  and  telephone  services  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  and  the  same  interested  person,  the  results  obtained 
•are  excellent.  Where,  however,  the  two  systems  are  in  different 
hands  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  Thus,  in  America,  when 
the  financial  interest  of  the  telephone  companies  is  involved,  be- 
<au8e  of  the  desire  to  increase  income  by  leasing  lines  for  simul- 
tnneous  telegraphy,  and  where,  for  this  reason,  these  two  operations 
are  under  the  control  of  one  technical  staff,  the  result  is  ezcdleni 
The  results  are  also  fair  in  the  European  services,  if  the  same 
technical  ofQcer  supervises  both  telegraphy  and  telephony,  and  one 
service  is  co-ordinated  with  the  other.  The  result  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, v^  poor  in  all  cases  if  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  ser- 
vices are  in  different  bands. 

This  is  evident  if  we  consider  how  greatly  the  one  system  inter- 
feres with  the  other;  that  is,  that  careless  handling  of  the  one 
inferferee  at  once  with  the  proper  functioning  of  the  other,  the 
two  systems  thus  being  brought  into  mutual  opposition. 

For  this  reason  the  servioe  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  two  systems  cannot  interfere  with  each  other,  and  in  as 
far  as  troubles  are  unavoidable,  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
If  they  should  exceed  a  certain  limit,  arrang^uents  must  be  pro- 
vided to  suspend  the  less  important  servioe  without  delay. 
[408] 
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In  tbifl  directioD  the  Hungarian  telegraph  and  telephone  service 
can  ahov  good  results  by  compariBon  with  similar  installations^ 
and,  therefore,  it  will  not  he  without  interest  to  outline  the  prin- 
dplea  which  were  followed  in  the  formation  of  the  system. 

Above  all,  the  simultaneous  installation  must  be  the  Bimplest 
possible,  because  only  thus  and  with  the  fewest  possible  instruments 
may  undisturbed  working  be  obtained.  For  this  reason  the  method 
of  simultaneous  working,  founded  on  the  Wheatstone  bridge  prin- 
ciple, was  made  the  basis  of  procedure. 

The  telephone  circuit  is  closed  through  two  inductive  branches. 
At  their  point  of  intersection  the  battery  branch  is  led  off  to  the 
group  of  tel^raph  apparatus,  while  the  telephone  apparatus  is 
placed  in  the  so-called  galvanometer  branch. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  connecting-in  of  the  telephone  ap- 
paratus—  namely  the  leading  of  the  telephone  circuit  through  fhe 
switchboard  —  requires  some  care,  because  if  there  is  a  ground  in 
flie  switchboard  connections,  the  telegraph  working  is  disturbed. 
Even  if  one  telephone  circuit  is  directly  connected  to  another,  and 
there  be  simultaneous  working  on  the  latter,  the  two  telegraph 
Bhnultaneons  systems  are  brought  into,  contact,  which  again  causes 
marked  disturbanci>.  This  may  also  be  caused  by  the  operators 
ringing  simaltaneoualy  on  several  circuit*  from  the  same  common 
source  of  ringing  current. 

Even  if  only  one  of  the  circuits  fed  from  the  common  ringing 
source  is  connected  for  simultaneous  telegraphy,  such  working 
will  still  be  slow,  because,  in  ringing  on  the  simultaneous  con- 
ductor, we  ring  also  on  five  or  six  other  conductors.  However  well 
inenlated  these  circuits  may  be  individually,  the  insulation  of  the 
simultaneous  telegraph  circuit  will  be  so  far  reduced  by  the  con- 
nection that  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  maintain  continuous 
telegraph  working. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  remove  all  these  difficulties  at  one  stroke, 
by  connecting  the  incoming  telephone  circuit,  before  leading  it  to 
the  switchboard,  to  a  repeating  coil  and  working  then  only  on  the 
oiher  half  of  the  repeating  coil.  But  by  this  plan  the  difficulty  is 
only  transferred  to  the  other  side  —  the  telephone  side.  Above 
all,  we  have  a  loss  of  energy  in  the  repeating  coil  to  which  are 
added  losses  inevitably  occurring  in  the  signaling  apparatus,  and 
it  may  happen  that  with  such  an  arrangement  the  telephone 
subscriber  does  not  get  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  incoming 
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BpeskJBg  energy  into  Ms  receiver.  We  muat  etrive,  therefore,  'Uiat 
along  with  tlie  nndistnrbed  working  of  tiie  telegraph,  the  telephone 
worldng  be  kept  at  the  same  relative  level  that  would  exist  in  the 
absence  of  simultaneous  worldng.  Moreover,  the  repeating  coil 
act  only  weakens  the  speaking  current  but  also  the  calling  current, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  take  precautions  in  this  direction. 

Under  tbeee  conditions  it  U  inadvisable  to  connect  the  circuit 
first  to  the  repeating  coil.  As  long  as  the  circuit  la  on  the  calling 
apparatus  there  is  no  danger  of  disturbing  the  simultaneous  work- 
ing. The  disturbance  arises  only  at  the  moment  of  connecting. 
For  this  reason  it  would  be  sufficient  to  place  the  repeating  coil 
in  the  connecting  cord;  but  in  the  same  path  there  is  also  the 
clearing-out  signal,  and  a  great  loss  of  energy  might  thus  be 
incurred.  This  we  may,  however,  nmedy  if  the  repeating  coil 
is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  the 
clearing-out  signal. 

The  clearing-out  signal  is,  as  a  rule,  connected  in  the  bridge 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  circuit,  and  its  duty  is  by  its 
great  self-induction  to  prevent  the  wasting  of  any  considerable  part 
of  the  speaking  current.  How  far  it  is  able  to  satisfy  this  de- 
mand might  be  readily  ascertained  by  inserting  a  receiver  in  the 
ahunt  path.  In  spite  of  thus  increasing  the  impedance  of  the 
bridge,  we  still  obtain  intelligible  speaking  even  with  a  clearing-out 
signal  of  2000  ohms  resistance,  if  the  latter  is  entirely  embedded 
in  iron.  These  currents  do  not  so  rigidly  follow  the  rules  which 
apply  to  strong  currents  and,  therefore;,  inferences  drawn  from 
such  rules  do  not  apply  in  this  case,  as  may  be  shown  by  a  simple 
experim^t.  With  such  a  clearing-out  indicator  30  per  cent  of  the 
energy  is  lost  on  ttie  average,  and  70  per  cent  only  is  available,  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  myself. 

With  a  well-constructed  repeating  coil,  if  arranged  as  a  clearing- 
out  signal,  the  loss  is  not  greater.  Consequently  if  we  insert  such 
a  repeating  coil  into  the  connecting  cord  simultaneoos  working 
without  affecting  the  telephone  is  secured. 

The  repeating  coil  transformed  into  a  clearing-out  drop  natu- 
rally possesses  a  closed  iron  circuit.  In  European  practice  this 
plan  is  avoided  and  an  open-circuit  repeating  coil  is  genn^Uy 
preferred.  The  question  whether  fhe  repeating  coil  has  an  open 
or  closed  magnetic  circuit  does  not  affect  the  high  frequency  in- 
volved, and  for  weak  currents  this  is  of  much  less  importance  than 
the  other  losses  that  arise  in  an  open-circoit  repeating  coil. 
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For  lelativelj  Btrocg  eignaling  currentB  the  closed  iron  circuit 
is  of  decided  advantage,  because  with  open-circuit  repeating  coild 
it  ia  only  exceptionally  possible  to  ring  through  with  alternating 
current,  while  it  la  always  certain  when  there  is  a  closed  iron 
circuit. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  simultaneouB  working  it  ooly  remains 
to  separate  the  ringing  currenta. 

This  may  be  aceomplished  if  alternators  are  used,  by  branching 
the  ringing  current  at  each  operator's  position  on  a  separate  repeat- 
ing coil.  Where  batteries  are  used,  which  are  today  exceptional, 
each  operator's  position  must  be  given  its  separate  battery.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  technical  department. 

Ae  for  the  operating  department  it  is  only  desirable  that  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  operators  should  be  able  to  communicate 
with  each  other  quickly,  so  that  they  can  co-operate  in  case  of 
trouble. 

In  the  simultaneous  working  apparatus  itself,  the  branching 
coil  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  most  important  that  tlie  in- 
ductance on  the  two  sides  should  be  equal.  This  is  more  important 
than  the  exact  equality  of  their  ohmic  resistance.  This,  however, 
determines  not  only  the  resistance  of  the  coil  but  also  the  size  of 
copper  wire  to  be  used. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  choking,  it  ia  desirable  to  use  long 
coils;  such  coils;  however,  by  reason  of  the  phenomena  of  dispersion, 
prevent  the  complete  neutralization  of  the  telegraph  currents,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  select  short  coils.  With  such  an 
arrangement  the  operation  of  the  telegraph  apparatus  is  not  per- 
ceptible on  well-balanced  telephone  circuits. 

In  the  Hungarian  Telephone  System  the  results  hitherto  ob- 
tained with  simultaneous  telegraphy  and  telephony,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  have  been  excellent. 

Disousaion. 
Hr.  JoRn  Eeskzth:  Thie  paper  Kppeari  to  deal  simplj  with  the  cp- 
plication  of  umultaneous  telegrapbj  and  telephonj  on  a  complete  loetalllo 
telephone  circuit.  Aa  such,  it  ii  intereeting,  but  it  would  be  more  Inter* 
eitlng  if  we  knew  what  their  efforta  in  the  other  direction  h&d  I>een.  H;^ 
criticiRn  is  not  so  much  on  the  application  of  the  ayatem  to  metallic  tele- 
phone circuits.  That  question  is  not  of  such  immediate  importance  to  UJI 
in  Australia  as  that  of  tel^raph;  and  telephony  with  a  single  wire  and 
earth  return.  It  might  l>e  of  interest  to  say  that  a  STstem  somewhat 
similar  to  tliat  described  has  been  used  in  varioos  parts  of  Australia  with 
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coniiderabla  sucmbs  —  It  U  alio  uaad  for  making  up  phuitom  telephone 
lines;  that  is  to  »aj  thrsa  metallie  circuit  telephone  lines  out  of  what 
irould  otherwise  be  two  such  line*.  In  my  opinion,  where  you  have  foai 
■neh  wires  the  Talue  of  the  lines  is  greater  when  used  for  phantom  tele- 
phone lines  than  when  uaed  for  eimultaneous  telegraphy  and  telephony. 

Col.  Samitel  Behes:  ft  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Signal  Corps  in 
OUT  service  to  use  the  telephone  on  telegraph  circuits,  and  this  combina- 
tion has  pTDved  eitremely  valiuible,  especially  in  the  Philippines.  Tbis 
Eombinktioa  has  been  used  in  our  service  sfnce  1894.  In  1S96,  we  had  a 
Tery  interesting  experiment  in  Texas,  fn  which  we  anperimposed  a  tele- 
phone circuit  Ml  the  quad  working  between  San  Antonio  and  Dallas  where, 
after  considerable  experimental  difficulty  and  adjuBtmant,  it  worked  sue- 
oessfully.  The  system  used  was  simply  a  modiBcation  of  the  Van  Eyssel- 
bei^he  method. 

Mr.  Hbssbtb  :  Do  you  weaken  your  receiver  by  shunting  it,  and  In- 
crease your  microphone  battery  to  compensate! 

Hajor  Bebeb:     You  mean  in  the  telephoneT 

Mr.  Hbskfthi  Not  particularly.  All  we  have  is  the  Van  Eysselbergfaa 
systein,  with,  of  course,  the  Morse  Instrument  shunt.  We  have  a  Idnd  of 
cut  in  —  we  can  go  out  anywhere  on  a  telegraph  line  and  work  either  with 
the  telegraph  stations  or  beyond  them. 

Mr.  Ba:<cboft  Ohkkabdi:  I  believe  I  can  give  some  information  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Heeketh'a  question,  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  telephone 
working  over  ground- circuit  telegraph  lines.  The  American  Telephone  ft 
Telegraph  Company  has  developed  a  system  known  as  its  "  Railway 
Composite  System "  which  permits  of  the  simultaneous  working  of  tele- 
phone instrumente  on  single-wire  telegraph  circuits.  This  system  has  been 
installed  on  a  large  number  of  railways  in  the  United  States  and  is,  I  am 
told,  operating  very  satisfactorily.  The  principle  upon  which  this  s^tem 
worka  is  that  the  power  of  the  microphoue  transmitter  is  increased  as 
much  aa  practicable,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sensitiveness  of  the  receiver 
is  diminished.  By  diminishing  the  BensitivenesB  of  the  receiver,  the  effects 
of  the  telegraph  current  and  outside  disturbances  are  minimized,  while  by 
increasing  the  power  of  the  transmitter,  sufficient  energy  is  received  in  the 
telephone  to  enable  communication  to  be  carried  on.  The  stations  are  con- 
nected to  the  line  by  legging  them  to  ground,  the  tel^^raph  instrumenta 
being  of  course  at  the  same  time  shunted  by  suitable  condensers. 

Mr.  Hesseth:     Do  you  use  the  A.  T.  ft  T.  Co.'s  shunt  arrangementT 

Col.  Rebeb:     The  standard  Western  Union. 

Mr.  Eehketh  :  There  is  such  a  telephone  system,  worked  superimposed 
npon  a  quadruples  line,  between  Launceston  and  Hobart,  Tasmania,  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles.  On  this  line  the  quadruples  is  a  non-reversal 
system,  designed  by  Mr.  Hallam  of  the  Postmaster-General's  departineDt, 
Very  fair  telephone  service  is  given  between  the  stations. 

Col.  Bebeb:  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ours  was  more  than  an  eX' 
perimental  trial.  He  Van  Rysselberghe  system  was  used  and  the  method 
of  the  A.  T.  ft  T.  not  tried.  We  worked  this  system  for  two  years,  and 
with  success.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  whether  it  had  \»ea  done  by 
other  people  or  not. 
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Hr,  BxsKKTB:  The  method  of  cuperimpotiag  telepbonea  upon  Mone 
lfn«s,  u  Adopted  bj  some  nilwtt^  compuiiefl  In  the  itktea,  appears  la  me 
to  promise  the  best  resolts.  The  main  principle  is  to  shnnt  the  telephone 
receiver  with  an  induetire  shunt,  mKldng  It  leu  sensitive  to  Morse  signals, 
but  not  eorrespondinglf  less  sensltiTe  to  telephone  currents,  and  increasing 
the  microphone   current  to  counterbalance  anj  reduced  efScieni^  of  the 

Col.  Rebzx:  I  suppose  the  method  of  the  A.  T.  ft  T.  is  preferable  to  the 
old  one ;  but  I  never  had  anf  practical  experience  with  it. 

Joseph  Hoiios  (communicated) :  At  present  we  have  twentf  "dmnl- 
taneous  telegraph  and  telephMie"  drcuits,  representing  a  total  length  of 
6576  kilometers.  The  sborteat  circuit  has  a  length  of  flftj-two  kilometers, 
and  the  longest  SSS  kilometers.  Seven  circuits  are  worked  by  Morse  ink- 
writers,  connected  directly,  without  relay  in  t^  circuit.  Thirteen  are 
worked  by  Hughes  printing  apparatus;  two  of  these,  the  899  kilometers 
Budapest-Berlin,  and  the  606  kilometers  Budapest- Piume,  are  worked  with 
Hughes  duplex.  Morse  Ink-writers  are  used  only  on  wires,  when  the  trafile 
is  not  heavier  in  the  most  busy  hours  than  sixty  words;  if  the  traffic  is 
heavier,  we  go  to  the  Hughes,  up  to  300  words,  when  we  use  the  Hughes 
in  duplex. 

Upon  motion  the  Section  adjourned. 

TUESDAY  MORNINQ  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  13. 

^a  Section  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  lialf-past  nine  o'cloeic  by 
Chairman  Franda  W.  Jones. 

Chaibuah  Joms:  The  first  paper  upon  the  program  this  morning  ia 
"  H[|^-FrequeD<7  Telephone- Circuit  Teats,"  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Kennelly,  ol 
Harrard  Univerait^.    Di.  Kennelly  will  now  present  his  papw. 
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HIGH-FEEQUENCY    TELEPHONE    CIRCUIT 
TESTS. 


BY  DR.  A.  E.  KENNELLY,  Harvard  Vnivvrsitg. 


In  land-line  telegraphy,  it  has  for  many  yeora  been  a  cuatom  t» 
teat  the  circuits  periodically  by  applying  a  steady  assigned  voltage 
to  their  eending  ends,  and  meaauring  the  strengtha  of  cnrrent  re- 
ceived to  ground  at  their  distant  ends,  through  a  miUiamnieteT  or 


.f^l  I  M  1  j> 

FiQ.  1. —  TSLiaBAFH  cnoun  ixn. 

equivalent  apparatus.*  Fig.  1  shows  this  well-known  arrangement. 
An  e.m.f.  E  volts  is  applied  to  the  end  A  of  a  line  L  miles  or 
kilometers  in  length,  and  the  current-strength  *  is  observed  at  B, 
passing  to  ground  through  the  instniment  of  resistance  B^  ohma. 

It  ia  known  that  for  a  uniform  line  of  conductor-resistance  r 
ohms  per  mile  or  kilometer,  and  of  leakage  conductance  g  mhos 


where" 


amperea (1) 


ohma  (S) 

and  a  =    |/py per  mile  or  kiiomebre  (8) 

The  resistance  Bp  represented  by  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 
in  formula  (1),  may  he  called  the  " receiving-end-resistance "  of. 

1.  "  On  Teiting  by  Received  Currmta  "  by  H,  E.  Ketnpe.  Journal  Soc.  of 
Tel.  Engri.     Vol.  IK,  pp.  222-231    (1880). 

2.  "  On  Electric  Cmdncting  LineB  of  Uniform  Conductor  uid  InaulBtioii 
Besistance  in  the  Stead/  State"  by  A.  B.  Kennelly.  Harvard  Enginewinf 
Journal,  May,  1003. 

[414] 
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the  circuit;  becauee  it  is  the  resistance  which  the  circuit  apparently 
offers  to  the  applied  e.m.f.  E,  as  judged  by  an  obserrer  at  the 
receiving  end.  If  the  maximum  available  e.m,f.  at  the  sending 
end  is,  say,  200  Tolts,  and  the  minimum  received  current-strength 
8t  the  reoeiving  end  of  the  line  which  will  operate  the  signalling 
relay  is,  say,  1  milliampere;  then  the  "  receiying-end-resistanee " 
of  the  line  must  not  exceed  200,000  ohms  in  order  that  the  re- 
ceived current  in  the  steady  state  may  suffice  to  produce  a  signal. 
During  the  variable  states  of  rapid  signalling,  the  effectiTe  "re- 
ceiving^nd-resistanee  "  of  the  circuit  may  differ  appreciably  from 
that  of  the  steady  state.  Nevertheleas,  the  steady  reoeiving-end- 
reaistance  furnishes  a  useful  and  reliable  criterion  as  to  the  work- 
able condition  of  the  circuit.  When  the  steady  receiving-end-re- 
sistance  of  any  such  circuit  exceeds  some  particular  limit,  the 
circuit  becomes  unworkable  and  requires  the  lineman's  attention. 
As  an  example  of  formula  (1)  the  case  may  be  considered  of  a 
uniform  telegraph  line,  345  kilometers  long,  having  a  conductor 
resistance  of  15  ohms  per  kilometer,  and  an  insulation  leakance  of 
1  micromho  per  kilometer  (corresponding  to  an  insulation  resist- 
ance of  1  megohm-kilometer).  An  e.m.f.  of  80  volts  is  applied 
at  A.  What  current^strength  will  flow  to  ground  B:  (o)  when 
grounded  directly,  (6)  when  grounded  through  a  measuring  instru- 
ment of  32  ohms  resistance?  Here  L^340;  r:^15;  ^  =  10~*; 
E=SO;  B,=  0  in  (a)  and  32  in  (6). 

By    (2)  Bo=  yj-izt^^^'^^   ohms,  the   Bending-end-rcaistance 
for  an  Indefinitely  long  line. 

By  (3)o=V15X    10-»  =  0.003873 

ia  =  340X0.003873  =  1.317;  sinh  La  =1.7321;  cosh  i<»  = 
2.007. 

=   0.01198, ..amperes  in(a) 
0.011Bamperei(b) 


8878  X  1 .  7331  -f-  39  X  S .  007       6773 

The  receiving-end-resistance  of  the  line  would  be  6708  ohms 
in  case  (a)  and  6772  ohms  in  case  (&). 

In  the  case  of  a  telephone  circuit,  precisely  similar  formulse 
apply,*  The  conditions  are,  however,  rendered  more  complex,  be- 
ciuse  instead  of  a  steady  curr^t  system  (frequency  =  zero)   wo 
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hare   a   multi-frequency   altematmg-carreiit   Bystem. 
quency  of  alternating  current  obeys  the  foimnla: 


Zo  sinh  (La)  +  Z,  ooati  {La)  ~  Z, 
where 


w 


Zo=  viliiilL  ohme,      the  eendin^-end-impedance     (5) 


"  -  vtr+^M  (c+y^-) («) 

n  ^  irequenoy  cycles  per  second. 

w  =  angular-velocity  =  2  r  n  radians  per  secoud. 

r   =  conductor-resistance        ohms  per  loop  mile  or  kilometer. 

I   =  conductor-inductance      henryB  per  loop  mile  or  kilometer. 

g  =  dielectric-conductance     mhos  per  loop  mile  or  kiloioet^. 

c    ^  dielectric-capaciij  farads  per  loop  mile  or  kilometer. 

J  =v=T 

E  =  effective  harmonic  e.m.f.  at  A,  or  maximum  /y/2  Tolta. 
i,  ^effective    harmonic    current    at    B,   or   maTimnin   /^^% 

amperes  /. 
Z,  =receiving-end-impedanoe,  or  maximum  ohms  Z, 
Z^  =impedance  of  receiving  apparatus,  ohms  Z 

In  order,  therefore,  to  test  a  telephone  circuit  for  effectivenesi, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  a  known  effective  sinusoidal  e.m.f  at 
A,  and  to  measure  the  corresponding  current  strength  received 
at  B.  The  ratio  of  these  quantities  will  be  the  "  receiving-end-im- 
pedance  "  of  the  circuit  at  tiiat  frequency.  If  this  impedance  ex- 
ceeds a  certain  value,  assignable  for  each  particular  circuit,  the 
circuit  will  be  defective  or  even  inoperative,  and  will  require  to  be 
overhauled.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that  the  limiting 
length  of  circuit  over  which  telephony  is  commercially  possible 
is  that  which  has  a  certain  definite  receiving-end-impedance  at  a 
certain  standard  sinusoidal  freqoency,  whether  the  circuit  is  over- 
head, or  underground,  mixed,  loaded,  or  natural,  and  after  varia- 
tions in  eending-end-impedance  have  been  taken  into  account. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  measutemeutB  shall  be 

8.  "A  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Telephony "  by  A.  E,  Ketinelly. 
BbotHooI  World,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  27,  p.  208,  Febmarr,  laOi.  TA«  Blto- 
trMon,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  841,  p.  ess,  Jiuw  »,  180i. 
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made  with  a  simple  barmomv,  or  sinusoidal  e.ni.f.  A  mixed  fre- 
quency or  complex  harmonic  e.m.f.  may  be  used.  In  that  case, 
however,  although  the  leaults  will  be  comparable  with  each  other, 
and  with  a  certain  empirical  standard,  they  will  cease  to  be  inter- 
pretabie  or  checkable  by  formula  (4). 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  certain  apparatus  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  measnring  the  alternating-current 
strength,  at  telephonic  frequencies,  received  at  the  distant  end  of 
&  telephone  circuit,  with  a  definite  e.m.f.  impressed  on  the  sending 
end.  The  apparatus,  therefore,  is  one  which  enables  the  receiv- 
ing-end-impedance  of  a  circuit  to  be  measured  for  a  given  fie- 
qu^icy,  or  enables  that  routine  test  to  be  made  for  telephone  cir- 
cuits which  has  so  long  been  well  known  for  telegraph  circuits. 

The  receiving  instmm^t  in  such  a  test  should  either  have  neg- 
ligible Impedance,  or  an  impedance  of  magnitude  similar  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  receiving  apparatus.  There  is  no  difSculty  in  pro- 
ducing an  electrodynamometer  of  sufficient  Bensibility  to  enable  a 
telephonic  current-strength  to  be  measured  under  laboratory  con- 
ditions, but  such  an  apparatus  has  relatively  large  inductance,  and 
at  a  frequency  of  1000—,  such  inductance  develops  6283  ohms 
reactance  per  henry,  while  formula  (4)  shows  that  this  impedance 
is  multiplied  by  the  hyperbolic  cosine  of  the  attenuated-length  L  a 
in  producing  its  effective  share  in  the  receiving-end-impedanoe  of 
the  circnit. 

The  device  selected  for  the  purpose  (with  Prof.  Fessenden's 
permiseion)  was  the  "solid  barretter"  used  in  the  Fessenden  sys- 
tem of  wireless  telegraphy.  This  consists  of  a  minute  loop  of  very 
fine  platinum  wire  or  filament.  Out  of  several  sizes  of  platinum 
filament  tried,  the  size  which  gave  the  best  results  has  a  diameter 
of  about  1.7  micronB  (1.7/1=0.001,7  mm  =  0.000,067")  and 
a  length  of  about  1.5  mm  (0.06").  The  resistance  of  this  fila- 
ment is  about  40  ohms  per  millimetre,  or  1000  ohms  per  inch,  at 
room  temperatures.  Such  a  filament  has  a  cross-section  of 
2.27X10"'  sq.  cms  (3.5X10"*  sq.  in.),  and  a  volume  of 
3.4  X  10~*  cc.  With  the  specific  gravity  of  17.5  for  platinum,  the 
mass  of  the  filament  would  be  6X10~*  gramme,  and  with  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  0.032,3  for  platinum,  one  erg  of  heat,  accumulated  in 
such  a  filament,  would  suffice  to  raise  its  temperature  12.3  deg,  C. 

To  produce  a  platinum  filament  of  such  dimensions,  the  Fessen- 
Vol.  Ill— 27 
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den  device  is  seen  in  Fig.  2.  A  and  B  are  two  biasB  rtrip» 
(25  mm  X  6  mm  X  0.7  mm)  pinned,  side  by  side,  to  a  hard-robber 
■upporting-block  rr.  Copper  connecting  wires  c,  c,  are  aoldered 
on    aboTft    A  short  T-toop  of  eilvei  wire  (  is  soldoed  as  a  bridge 


no.  2. —  Fboht  and  fin»  klevation  or  babbittib, 

at  the  lower  enda.  This  silver  wire  has  a  diameter  of  about  0.075 
mm  (3  mils),  and  has  a  central  filament  of  platinnm  running 
through  it,  like  ttie  wick  within  a  candle.  The  point  of  the  silver 
V  is  dipped  below  the  anrface  of  strong  nitric  acid  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  current  of  some  milliamperes  from 
a  voltaic  cell,  the  ailver  is  rapidly  dissolved  away,  leaving  the 
platinum  filament  intact  The  process  is  watched  under  a  micro- 
scope, and  stopped  when  the  estimated  ri^t  length  of  platinum 
filament  has  been  exposed.  The  barretter  is  then  protected  from 
injury  by  being  enclosed  in  a  short  glaaa  test-tube  containing  air 
at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 


In  one  of  the  Fessenden  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy,  a  barretter 
of  this  kind  is  connected  between  the  receiving  air-wire  and  the 
ground.  The  passage  of  the  feeble  electromagnetic  waves  through 
the  apparatus  generates  in  the  filament  a  small  amount  of  joulean 
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heat,  knd  &.e  nddoi  small  change  in  the  temperature  of  tEe  fila- 
ment prodnoea  a  correspondingly  sudden  email  change  in  its  re- 
sistance. By  means  of  a  telephone  connected  in  a  local  circuit 
through  the  barretter,  the  Budden  fluctuations  of  reaiBtance  due  to 
the  passage  of  electromagnetic  waves  produce  audible  signals. 

In  adapting  the  Feseenden  barretter  to  the  telephonic  circuit 
teat,  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  3  was  employed.  Here  the  barretter 
b  ia  made  one  arm  of  an  inductiv$  Wheatstone  bridge.  X,  X,  are 
two  similar  coils  of  low  temperature-coefficient  resistance  wire, 
wound  upon  closed  magnetic  drcnits  of  steel  wire,  so  as  to  hare 
each  600  ohms  resistance,  and  a  relatively  lai^  reactance.  A 
smaller  reactance-coil  x,  of  low  resistance,  of  copper-wire  winding, 
was  included  in  the  galvanometer  branch.  The  galvanometer  G 
is  a  wall-pattern  d'Arsonval  reflecting  galvanometer  of  620  ohms 
nsistanoe,  with  a  telescope  and  a  scale  at  about  half-meter  distance 
from  the  mirror.  No  attempts  were  made  to  secure  extraordinary 
scDsitiveness,  and  1  mm  of  deflection  in  the  telescope  represented 
approximately  10~*  ampere.  The  testing  battery  consisted  of  two 
storage  ceUs  (4.0  volts  total  e.m.f.).  The  platinum  filament  in 
the  barretter  had  a  length  of  about  5  mm,  a  diameter  of  3  a,  and  a 
resistance  of 'about  125  ohms  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Under 
these  conditions  a  steady  battery  current  of  about  6  milliamperes 
passed  through  the  barretter,  raising  its  temperature  some  25  deg.  C. 
A  balance  at  R,  aided  by  a  slide-wire  r,  was  secured  at  about  135 
ohms. 

If  feeble  alternating  currents  are  sent  through  the  barretter, 
sop^-posed  upon  the  steady  testing  current,  they  are  practically 
confined  to  the  arm  6  of  the  bridge  by  the  reactances  X,  X,  x,  and 
heat  the  filament  above  the  temperature  due  to  the  testing  cnr- 
zunt.  It  is  shown  in  Appendix  I,  that  for  smtdl  alternating  cur- 
rents, tiie  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  barretter  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  strength  of  the  superposed  alternating  current. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  barretter  6  was  connected  at  the  receiv- 
iog  end  of  an  artificial  telephone  cable  lent  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company.  This  artificial  cable  has  a  con- 
ductor-resistance of  2820  ohms,  and  a  capacity  of  1.92  microfarads 
at  15  deg.  0.  Its  CR  time-constant  was,  therefore,  0.0054  second. 
The  cable  represents  32  loop-miles  of  standard  underground  cable 
«f  No.  19  B  A  3  copper  wire  (88  ohms  and  0.060  mfd.  per  loop- 
mile).    Hie  electrical  length  of  this  artificial  cable  could  be  ad- 
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jneted  to  even  miles.  With  the  condenser  e  shortHjircDited,  and 
a  balance  in  fi  of  130  ohms,  loud  ainging  into  the  transmitter  at  A, 
operated  by  1  storage  cell,  or  2  Tolts,  produced  a  distinct  deflec- 
tion on  the  galvanometer  ff,  representing  a  received  current-strength 
of  nearlj  100  microamperes,  over  the  32  miles  of  cable.  This 
length  repiesento  the  limit  of  "  easy  commercial "  telephonic  con- 
Tersation.  As  the  length  of  artificial  cable  in  circuit  was  reduced, 
the  strength  of  the  received  current  increased,  roughly  as  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  length. 

It  was  found  practically  impoasible  to  obtain  steady  readings 
cf  the  current-strength  received  through  the  barretter  either  over 
different  lengths,  <»'  even  over  one  and  the  same  length,  of  the 
artificial  cable,  owing  to  variations  in  the  transmitting  apparatus, 
including  the  singer.  The  galvanometer  showed  that  the  intensity 
of  the  note  delivered  by  the  singer  could  not  be  steadily  sustained 
for  even  a  few  seconds.  Moreover,  the  difference  in  the  effective 
current  at  the  receiver  due  to  variation  in  the  distance  between  the 
lips  and  the  transmitter  was  very  remarkable.  The  current  re- 
ceived, when  the  lips  of  the  singer  were  only  a  few  centinieters 
from  the  transmitter,  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  received 
when  the  lips  almost  touched  the  transmitter  conel  It  was  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  conditions  of  sound-production  at  the 
transmitter  would  have  to  be  standardized,  if  consistent  and  repro- 
ducible measurements  were  to  be  secured. 

A  short  standard  organ-pipe  was  lent  for  this  purpose  by  Prof.  W. 
Xi.  Sabine  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory.  This  pipe  sang 
a  fairly  pure  note  of  G"=  612  -.,.  It  was  connected  by  an  electro- 
magnetically  controlled  valve  to  a  small  air-holder,  which,  descend- 
ing under  a  constant  imposed  weight,  maintained  a  nearly  constant 
amplitude  of  sound  at  the  lips  for  half  a  minute  at  a  time.  By 
setting  this  pipe  immediately  facing  the  transmitter,  and  at  a 
carefully  maintained  distance  therefrom,  fairly  consistent  measure- 
ments of  alternating-current  strength  were  obtained,  vrith  differ- 
ent lengths  of  cable  in  circuit  The  results  are  indicated  in  the 
curve  sheet  of  Fig.  4.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  received-current 
strengths  are  roughly  proportional  to  the  inverse  squares  of  the 
lengths  of  the  cable,  the  inductance  of  which  was  negligible.  The 
received  current  varied  from  0.13  milliampere  at  32  miles,  to  1.16 
milliamperes  at  13  miles.  The  dotted  line  follows  the  values  cal- 
culated from  equation  (4),  taking  E  =  1.74  volts.     It  will  be  seen 
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that  there  is  s  rough  agreement  between  the  observed  and  com- 
pated  current-BtrengthB.  The  souTcea  of  the  diBcrepancj  between 
them  were  not,  however,  investigated. 

It  IB  evident  that  the  sensibility  of  the  test  depends  upon  the 
EmallnesB  of  the  filament's  diameter,  bo  that  it  may  become  heated 
by  a  feebler  alternating  current,  and  also  upon  the  minimum  in- 
crease in  resistance  that  can  be  accurately  determined  by  the 
Wheatatone  bridge.  With  3-micron  wire  this  was  about  1/700  of  1 
per  cent.  This  represented  the  effect  of  a  telephonic  current 
strength  of  33  microamperes.  With  1.7-micro  wire  in  air,  the 
limit  waa  reduced  to  about  7  microamperes,  and  with  the  same 
1.7-micron  wire  in  vacuo,  to  3  or  4  microamperes. 

Although  such  degrees  of  aensitiveness  are  attainable  under  labo- 
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ratory  conditions,  and  might  suffice  for  measuring  telephonic  om- 
veraation  currente  at  the  receiving  end  of  long  circuits,  yet  the 
reflecting  galvanometer  is  quite  unsnited  for  routine  teats  at  the 
switchboard.  Any  galvanometer  that  can  at  present  be  used  un- 
der switchboard  conditions  is  mach  more  limited  in  sensibility.  If, 
however,  the  limit  of  resistance  change  to  be  detected  is  increased 
from  1/700  of  1  per  cent  to  I/IO  of  1  per  cent,  the  minimum 
measurable  telephonic  current-strength  becames  about  1/2  milliam- 
pere,  witii  1.7-micron  wire  in  air.  This  current  strength  can  be  sup- 
plied over  the  longest  commercial  telephone  circuits  if  an  effective 
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impiewed  altematiDg  e.m.f.  of  about  26  volts  be  eubstituted,  at  the 
sending  end,  for  the  transmitter.  That  is  to  say,  routine  tests  using 
switchboard  instruments  become  quite  practicable  if  a  standard 
25-TOlt  alternator  of  telephonic  frequency  can  be  applied  at  the 
sending  end  of  each  circuit  to  be  tested. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  apparatus  in  this  manner  for  switchboard 
use,  a  Weston  milliammeter,  in  series  with  the  barretter,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  reflecting  galvanometer  and  Wheatsbme  bridge. 

The  connections  of  the  switchboard  apparatus  are  indicated  in 
Fig.  5,  where  b  is  the  barretter,  with  a  2-inicrofarad  condenser  in 
its  circuit,  to  stop  the  testing  current,  supplied  b;  the  drj  cell  «, 
from  flowing  around  the  telephone  circuit;  x  is  a  reactance  coil 
to  stop  the  telephone  current  frcan  being  diverted  through  the 
Weston  milliammeter  m,  which  gives  a  full-scale  reading  of  10 
milliamperes  over  100  diviBions  of  1/10  milliampere  each.  The  dry 
cell  e  has  an  e.m.f.  of  1.45  vplts,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  less 
than  1  ohm.     The  resistance  of  the  local  circuit  is-  adjusted,  with 

B ^ 
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the  aid  of  the  rheostat  r,  until  the  full  deflection  of  10  milliamperes 
is  obtained.  This  requires  145  ohms  in  the  circuit,  of  which  about 
180  are  in  the  barretter,  at  working  temperature,  8.6  in  the  re- 
actance-coil X,  4  in  the  milliammeter  and  the  remainder,  or  12.5,  in 
the  dry-cell  and  rheostat,  r. 

Pressing  the  key  A:  allows  alt«mating  current  from  the  source 
E  to  pass  through  the  barretter,  thereby  heating  it,  increasing  its 
resistance,  and  temporarily  reducing  the  current  in  the  local  cir- 
cuit. Each  division  of  the  milliammeter  scale  represente  1  per 
cent  of  the  testing  current,  and  1/10  of  a  division  or  0.1  per 
cent  can  be  readily  estimated.  A  convenient  strength  of  alter-- 
nating  current  is  one  which  will  reduce  the  testing  current  1  per 
cent,  or  one  scale  division.  The  action  is  very  prompt  and  dead- 
beat,  so  that  the  needle's  deviation  follows  at  once  upon  the  move- 
ment of  the  key.  It  is  shown  in  Appendix  II,  that  the  strength 
of  the  received  alternating  current  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of 
the  needle's   deviation   in  scale  divisions,   on  pressing  the  key. 
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fflnltiplied  bj  &ii  inatrument-GODstant,  d^>eDdiiigon  the  barretter. 
Tims  in  tlie  actual  instrument,  one  division  of  deviation  from  the 
fall  scale  reading  represents  1.4  milliampereB  of  superposed  alter- 
nating current,  with  shunt  multiplier  of  unity. 

The  sonrce  of  standard  alternating  e.m.f.  E  emploTed  with  the 
switchboard  iesting-set  was  a  sma)!  IS-pole  inductor  alternate, 
weighing  about  2  kUograminee,  and  originally  designed  for  a 
very  different  purpose.  When  belt  driven,  this  little  machine 
•could  readily  deliver  a  few  milllamperee  at  a  frequency  of 
1200  --,  and,  when  directly  connected  to  a  small  motor,  600  ~ 
The  rotor  consisted  of  a  laminated  inductor  cylinder  with  grooves 
and  polar  projectiODS.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  magnetic  actions 
eet  up  during  operation,  the  frequency  delivered  was  very  impure. 
Thus,  when  running  at  a  speed  corresponding  to  the  principal 
frequency  of  1200  ~,  there  was  a  prominent  undertone  fre- 
quency of  600  ~,  in  addition  to  overtones  of  1800,  2100,  and 


higher  orders.  Uoreover,  the  pressure  regulation  of  this  littla 
alternator  was  very  defective,  the  voltage  at  terminals  varying 
graitly  with  the  nature  and  impedance  of  the  circuit  to  which 
it  was  applied.  Consequently,  although  this  was  the  only  con- 
venient source  of  telephonic-frequency  e.m.f.  available,  yet  it 
left  much  room  for  improvement.  An  ideal  source  of  altera 
nating  current  for  tbeee  tests  should  be  simple,  reliable,  consume 
little  power,  having  constant  frequency  and  terminal  e.m.f.  with 
a  pure  sine-wave. 

Since  the  1.7-micron  wire  melts  at  approximately  14  milliamperes 
in  air  at  ordinary  pressure  (about  3.5  milliamperes  in  vacuo),  and 
the  steady  testing  current  is  10  milliamperes,  the  barretter  should 
fuse  when  the  meaEured  superposed  alternating  current  reaches 
10  milliamperes  (10  +  j  10^14.14).    Consequently,  the  barretter 
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mnat  be  protected-  from  alternating  currenta  of  more  than  3  or  4 
miUiampereB.  The  theory  of  Appendix  I  also  showe  that  be- 
yond 2  or  3  milliampereB  of  meaanred  alt^nating  corrent,  the 
readings  diminish  in  accuracy  unlesa  the  formula  of  the  meaenre- 
roent  is  complicated  by  the  introdnction  of  a  correction.  It  be- 
comes desirable,  ^erefore,  to  pit>tect  the  barrett^  by  an  adjustable 
shnnt,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Here  £  is  a  resistance  of  2000  ohms, 
permanently  bridged  across  the  barretter  6  and  8-microfarad  con- 
denser c    By  shifting  the  contact  t,  to  pointa  distant  nB  ohms 


from  a,  where  n  =  1,  i,  i,  i,  J,  etc.,  successively,  the  mnltiplying 
power  of  the  shunt  is  made  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Ayrton  universal  ^unt,  as  shown  in  Appendix  II,  for  all  fre- 
quencies of  alternating  current. 

The  actual  connections  employed  differ  only  from  those  of 
^S-  ^>  ^y  ^  insertion  of  compensating  resistances  in  the  wire 
kt,  BO  as  to  keep  the  impedance  of  the  apparatus  constant  under 
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all  oonditicMis,  tmd  abont  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinaiy  telephone 
receiTing  appanfau  at  the  testing  frequency.  In  tiie  case  con- 
sidled,  the  frequCTcy  selected  vaa  600  ^,  and  the  constant  im- 
pedance, including  barretter,  condenser  and  universal  shunt,  539 
ohms.    1%e  full  ccnmectiona  are  given  in  Fig.  7. 

£'  B"  are  the  line  terminals,  connected  to  the  telephone  circuit 
under  test,  at  its  receiving  end.  H  is  a  double-ended  ratchet- 
switch,  bridging  diametrically  across  the  two  semicircular  rows 
of  contacts.  The  upper  contacts  are  separated  by  the  compensating 
resistaQces.  The  lower  contacte  belong  to  the  universal  shimt. 
In  the  position  shown,  the  barretter  b  and  condenser  c  are  entirdy 
short-ciTcuited,  or  shunted  with  a  mnltlplying-power  oc ;  while  the 
impedance  of  the  apparatus,  between  line  binding-poste,  is  589 
ohms,  when  the  keiy  ib  is  depressed.  On  turning  the  handle  U 
clockwise  from  this  initial  position,  the  multiplying  power  of 
the  shunt  is  gradually  reduced  to  1,  in  18  steps.  By  this  means  Uu; 
instrument  has  a  theoretical  range  of  measurement  from  0.6  milli- 
ampere  te  4000  miUiamperes. 

Two  barretters  b  b  are  installed,  under  the  control  of  the  switch  », 
4aife  for  working,  and  the  other  for  reserve,  in  case  of  accidental 
fosing.  The  adjustable  rheostats  r^  r,  of  1/2-ohm  and  6-ofam  steps 
respectively,  enable  the  testing  current  fnnn  the  dry  cell «  to  be  k^t 
constant  at  10  miUiamperes,  except  at  such  mcmients  when  the 
key  k  is  d^resaed. 

A  view  of  the  actual  form  of  barretter  receiving  apparatus,  as 
constructed  by  the  International  Instrument  Company  of  Cam- 
Inidge  for  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  is  seen  in  Fig.  8. 

The  process  of  testing  a  circuit  with  this  apparatus  consiste  in 
applying  the  required  voltage  and  frequency  of  alternating  e.m.f. 
at  the  sending  end  of  the  circuit,  connecting  the  receiving  eoAi 
to  the  line  tenninals  B"  B",  adjusting  the  steady  testing  current 
to  the  precise  value  of  10  miUiamperes,  pressing  the  testing  key 
with  the  left  hand,  and  turning  the  handle  of  the  universal  switch 
with  the  right  hand  from  point  to  point  by  ratehet,  until  a 
suitable  smaU  deviation  of  the  needle  is  observed  with  the  magni- 
fying glass  on  the  milliammeter  scale.  He  square  root  of  tliifl 
deflection  times  the  shunt  roultiplying-power,  times  the  instrument 
constant,  gives  the  effective  alternating  current  in  milliampena 
nceived  through  the  529  ohms  Impedance  in  the  instrument.   From 
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thiB  cnrreBt,  and  tite  applied  efFectire  e.m.f.,  the  receiTuig-end 
impedsDce  folloWB  at  once  b;  Olun'e  law.  If  the  impressed  ejn.f. 
IB  pure,  or  simply  harmonic,  this  observed  i«ceiTing-end  impedanofr 
can  be  compared  with  its  computed  value,  for  the  frequency  em- 
ployed. If  the  e.nhf.  ia  a  complex  harmonic,  the  observed  re- 
ceiving-end impedance  can  be  compared  with  that  similarly  ob- 
served on  varying  lengths  of  artificial  standard  underground  cable. 
The  comparison  will  show  whether  the  circuit  under  test  ia  in  sat- 
isfactory telephonic  condition. 

The  curves  of  Fig.  9  show  &e  current-strengths  received  with 
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the  apparatus  of  Fig.  8  through  successiTe  lengths  of  the  artificial 
•tandjurd  underground  cable  above  described,  and  also  the  cor- 
responding receiving-end-impedance.  In  this  case  the  e.m.f.  E  had 
a  magnitude  of  from  18  to  20  volts,  vailing  with  the  length  of 
the  circuit,  and  the  frequency  was  860  ~  with  componente  of  430  "- 
and  upper  harmonics.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  received  current- 
str^igth  increased  from  1.85  milliampereB  at  32  miles  to  12.35- 
milliamperes  at  12  miles,  and  the  receiving-end-impedance  from 
1650  ohms  at  U  miles  to  10,000  ohms  at  32  milea,  with  the  par- 
ticular frequencies  used.  With  lower  frequencies  these  impedances 
would  ordinarily  be  less,  and  with  higher  frequencies  greater. 
The  following  table  gives  a  few  measurements  made  with  the 
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spparatuB  over  various  looped  circuits,  Uie  inductor  alternator  and 
the  barretter  receiving  apparatus  being  in  the  same  room,  near  the 
switchboard.  The  frequency  was  600^(with  300~and  harmonics)  : 
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The  ezperlmental  research  described  Id  this  paper  was  under- 
taken with  the  aesietance  of  UeBBrs.  Moaes  King,  Jr.,  and  E.  A. 
Stevens,  Jr.,  senior  students  in  the  Departpient  of  Electrical 
EngineerJog  at  Harvard,  in  consultation  with  the,  Engineering 
Department  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company, 
as  represented  by  Dr.  Hammond  V.  Hayes,  Mr.  H.  S.  Warren,  Dr. 
0«orgB  A.  Campbell  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Pickard.  We  owe  to  these 
gentlemen  not  only  the  loan  of  special  apparatus  for  the  prosecation 
of  the  work,  but  also  aid  and  suggestions  at  every  stage ;  so  that 
whatever  has  been  usefully  accomplished  is  virtually  the  joint  re- 
sult of  both  departments.  ; 

We  also  desire  to  espress  our  indebtedness  to  Prof,  B.  A.  Fessen- 
den,  who  assisted  us  with  apparatus,  barretters  and  valued  sugges- 
tiona,  as  well  ae  to  Prof.  W.  C.  Sabine  for  bis  apparatus  and  aid. 


Appendix  I. 
Theobt  of  the  Method  of  Measuhiho  Alternatinq-Currbnt 

SlRENQTHS    BY    THE    ChANQE    OF    BaRKETTER-BeSISTANOE    TO 
BiBEOT  CdBRENT. 

Using  the  c.g.s.  system  for  simplicity,  and  the  connections  of 
Pig.  6. 

Let     r^the  resistance  of  the  barretter  h,  when  heated  by  the 
steady  testing  current  (abBohms). 
A  r  ^  the  small  Increase  in  the  resistance  r  due  to  the  superpo- 
sition of  the  feeble  alternating  current. 
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/  =  the  stren^  of  the  steady  direct  testing  eorrent  (aba- 

amperee). 
i^tbe  eflectiTe  oi  Bqnare-root-meaD-Bquare  strength  of  ihe 

superpoeed  alternating  current  (absamperes). 
p  ^  the  power  dissipated  b;  the  barretter  b  when  traversed  by 

the  steady  testing  current  (abswatts). 
A  p  =  the  Bmall  increase  in  power  dissipated  when  the  altentai- 

ing  current  is  superposed. 

0BrMntMIIU4Bp«««.  £— AbHBpwwv  M* 
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ASCK  r,  or  A  pAKTiccux  l.T  f  BAxamxB,  THE  ona- 

BKRT    8TBEHOTH,    /,     BTCAIOLT    nOWlIfO    THBOUeH    THE 
BABXnTES;     ASD    T 


Then  p  =  /'r  ab 

y+ip=  (/»  +  *«  Kr+Ar) 

£ip 

=  (/»  +  i»)(r4-  ^  Ap>  when  Ariivery  smaU 


.-.Ap 


|i-(/.+i.)||  = 


i*r 


But  Ap  =  z!l  i  r 


(abflunpcre)* 


By  actual  measurement  it  is  found  tbat  in  all  cases  p  follows 
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nearly  a  straight  line  with  respect  to  r,  see  Fig.  10,  and,  at  leaat 
within  the  range  of  t*  conBidered,^  becomes  a  constant  for  each 
particular  barretter.  Thus  in  Fig.  10,  and  near  10  milliampere* 
or  7  =  10-*,  ^  =  2700  e^  per  ohin  =  2.7X10-«  abwatto  per 
absohm. 
Let    ~  =b  an  approximate  constant,  which  may  be  called  the  di&> 

Bipation-reai  stance  constant. 
Then    f  =  -^  I  i_  (/.  +  ,■.)  I 

and       i=  -y/^  -y/ft —(/•  +  .•)  .isiimpeni 

Tbm  in  the  case  of  Fig.  10  for  t  <  2  milliamperea, 


=#VJ 


^/2.7X10-'— 10~* 
-=-^^  ^1.7X10-^ 
=  yj^       1.304XlO-» 

For  -y  =  0.01  or  1  per  cent,  -/^  =  10^ 

1=1.304X10-'  ahBampercB.    ' 

=  1.304  milliamperea. 

Thns  if  V  6  —  /*=  e  the  barretter-conetant, 

theiii=\/—  Xc  absamperea 

"  r 

=  yj^  Xc»  maUamperea 

where  <j»  =  cX  10* 

Or  the  alternating-current  strength  in  mflliamperes  will  be  a  con- 
stant times  the  sqnare  root  of  the  proportionate  increaee  in  barret- 
ter resistance  due  thereto. 

The  Bensibilily  of  the  method,  or  the  minimnm  cnrrent  which  can 
be  measured,  depends  upon  tiie  ndnimnm  propntionate  increase  in 
resistance  Ar/r  that  can  be  determined,  and  upon  the  magnitude 
of  &=  ^  the  dissipation  per  unit  increase  of  resistance;  also,  in 
tesser  degree,  upon  the  strength  I  of  the  testing  current. 
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When  the  barretter  of  Fig.  10  waa  sealed  within  an  f 
glass  vessel,  the  testing  current  I  was  reduced  to  1.5  milliamperes, 
or  1.5X10~*  absamperes  and  b  to  90  ergs  per  ohmssOXlO"" 
ebwatta  per  absohm.    From  these  values  c  =  2.6X10~4 

•  =  -y/'^''X2.6X10~*  absamperea. 

If  the  least  determinable  change  in  resistance  is  1/7000  of  1  per 
cent; 

then  i=\} L-Zx2.6X10-*  =  3.1X10-'       absampere 

'700,000 

=  3.1  microamperes^ 


Apfbkdix  IL 
Theobt  of  Determinino  thb  Pbopohtiowatb  Incbbasb  in  Bb- 

8I9TAN0B    OF    A    BaEBBTTER    (AHD    HsyCE    THB    AlTEENATIKG- 

CnRBENT-BTBENOTH)    BT    A    UlLLIAHMETEB    IN    DiREOT    SeBIBS 

ClRCVIT  Afi  IN  FlO.  5. 

Let    r  =  the  res :  of  the  barretter  under  steady  test         (absohms) . 

B  =  the  res :  of  the  barretter  circuit  stead;  test        (absohms) . 

fl  =  the  e.m.f.  of  the  dry  cell  (abvolts). 

7  =  the  steady  testing  current  (abeamperes) . 

Then  ^  ~  S 

dl « I 

dr  -    :^~    5 

.  dl  dr 

•  a/—    ^*'  • 
"  / 

„      a/       Af      r 
or--^   =__X;g. 

The  proportionate  change  in  current  as  indicated  by  the  milliam- 
meter  will  be  less  than  the  proportionate  charge  in  barretter  by 
resistanee  in  the  ratio  r/fi 

°'4-'  =  -¥'<f 

In  order  to  make  the  minimnm  —  obsnrable,  the  resistanoe  of 
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the  barretter  should  be  as  large  a  proportioii  as  possible  of  the  n- 
•istance  of  the  circuiL 

If  —  =  d  a  cooetant  of  the  circuit 


B;  obaerving  the  proportionate  dimiimtlon  of  current  — -y,  the 
jiroportionate  increase  in  resistance  is  thus  deducible. 

Theory  of  the  Universal  Shunt  with  Alternating  Currant*. 
Beferring  to  Fig.  6,  let  £  be  a  constant  non-indnctive  Teflistanoe 
constantly  connected  to  the  barretter  h  and  condenser  c  Let  s  be 
the  vectpr  impedance  of  the  condeoeer  at  the  particular  freqaency 
or  association  of  frequencies  employed,  absohms,  ^ .  Then  the 
tnnltiplying  pover  of  the  ehunt  R  permanently  applied  is 

JV=  ^+^+''  (vector). 

If  now  the  contact  t  is  shifted  from  /  along  £  to  some  positim  dis- 
tant electricaUy  nB  from  a;  then 

nli 

2f 


If  fl  be  taken  aa  */^  */^  */,  etc, 

Consequently  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  know  the  impedance  f  ofteiefl  by 
the  condraiser.  It  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  resistance  R  con- 
stantly connected,  to  calibrate  the  apparatus  under  this  condition, 
and  then  obtain  a  desired  shunt  by  bringing  out  a  contact-position 
at  the  corresponding  point  of  tbe  reeistanoe  R.  The  only  draw- 
back is  the  permanent  reduction  in  sensitiveneH  of  the  apparatus 
by  the  constant  shunting  of  the  resistance  R,  even  when  the  contact 
i  is  connected  at  f.  If,  however,  £  =  3000;  while  (f-{-r)^ 
200   v^. 

y  =  «"«'*"■">'  ^  1.068  rrn^ 

sooo 

CO  Oist  tlie  permanent  loss  of  sensibility  is  only  €.8  per  cent 
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With  the  universal  shunt  applied,  the  formula  for  the  uutmm^it 
becomeg 


•^ 


milliampereB 


=  nK 


■J^I  bniUiamperes 


There  n  ie  the  multiplying  power  of  the  aniTersal  shunt,  E  is  the 
constant  of  the  instrument  vith  the  full  shunt  R  applied  and  the 
testing  current  I;  while  ^  /is  the  small  diminution  in  testing  cur- 
rent-strength (as  read  off  in  Bcale-divisions)  due  to  the  action  of 
the  alternating  current. 

Appbndu  III. 
Series  of  Peactioal  TEera  with  the  Appaeatub. 

Since  the  paper  was  written,  the  engineering  department  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  has  made  a  series  of 
tests  with  the  apparatus  from  day  to  day,  on  a  loop  of  open-wire 
circuit  from  Boston  to  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  and  return,  with  a  view  to 
asoertaining  the  variations  which  might  occur  in  repeating  the 
roceived-cnrrent  test  on  the  same  circuit  day  after  day  under  con- 
ditions kept  ae  nearly  the  same  as  possible.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  high-frequency  alternator  has  been  available  of  eutQciently 
good  regulation  to  afford  a  constant  impressed  voltage  from  day  to 
day,  the  impressed  voltage  at  the  sending  end  had  to  be  observed 
simultaneously  with  the  current  at  the  receiving  end.  The  obser- 
vations are  tabulated  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  receiving-end 
impedance  varied  from  10,600  ohms  to  13,000  ohms,  being  afFected 
apparently  by  the  insulation  of  the  circuit. 
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Table  I. 
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IS,  100 
IS  100 

ii 

1».»0 

M^OOO 
IS  100 

Ii 

11, wo 

ii;«o 

Circuit  teste  of  loop  of  884  miles  of  two  No.  12  N.  B.  3.  Q.  cop- 
per overhead  wires  (plus  nsdergroimd  wires  in  Boetoc  city  limits). 
Resistance  per  Io(q»  mile,  10.6  ohmB.  Capacity  per  loop  mile, 
0.008  microfarad.  Inductance  per  loop  mile,  3.66  millihenrys. 
Ineolation  as  above.    Frequent^  abont  300. 


Crubiun  Joins:  Of  nil  the  papers  that  vill  b«  presented  to  thii 
SeetioD  and  paaa  into  our  records,  I  think  for  importance  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Kennelly  will  not  be  the  leaat.  I  would  like  i/a  hear  from  any  gentlemen 
pr««ent  having  any  niggestionB  to  offer. 

Vj.  W.  C.  YEATUAn :  1  would  like  to  uk  if  you  made  any  experiments 
with  the  liquid  barretter  t 

Dr.  KBNNKII.T:     No,  sir;  not  in  connection  with  this  research. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Coatbb:  Did  you  make  any  experiments  with  a  loaded  line 
of  any  kind! 

Dr.  KEHnnj.T:  One  of  the  experiments  detailed  in  the  paper  wai  with 
a  loaded  line.  I  do  not  remember  which  it  wae,  but  the  results  obtained 
chedced  the  practical  work  ot  the  telephone  department,  and  means  that 
a  very  short  loaded  line  is  worse  than  an  unloaded  line.  There  is  no 
neceuity  for  loading  a  short  line,  unless  the  circuit  is  going  to  be  looped 
up  with  some  other  and  longer  tine. 

Mr.  Barcboft  Ghkbabdi;  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  Interest 
to  the  paper  which  Dr.  Kennelly  has  just  presented  to  ua.  In  my  judg- 
moit,  bis  paper  represents  not  only  a  very  fine  research,  but  is  also  work 
Vol.  Hi  — 28 
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which  In  time  will  be  of  gre»t  uae  altmg  a  number  of  dUFermt  Umb  ia 
tolephoiy.  Somewhen  in  hii  paper  Dr.  Kennetly  refers  to  hla  work  u 
being  partlculKfly  useful  in  majdng  routiae  or  d«ilj  teeta  of  line*. 
I  ataould  expect  that  aonie  such  method  h  the  ona  thst  he  hu  described 
will  be  Ter7  useful  for  that  purpoae,  hot  I  think  Uut  there  is  anothw 
application  of  such  methods  which  may  be  even  more  Important  and 
Tkluable.  I  refer  to  the  possibili^  of  using  some  aneh  method  as  the 
4me  described,  in  making  special  researches  with  reference  to  the  effl- 
ciencj  of  lines  of  various  kinds  and  apparatus  of  Torious  descriptions. 
Sueh  investigations  are  at  the  present  Ume  oonduetad,  in  general,  bj 
using  the  ear  as  a  measuring  device.  It  is  well  known  to  us  all  that 
the  ear  is  a  veiy  crude  measuring  derioe,  and  that  large  percentage 
changes  must  take  place  in  the  energy  at  the  reedved  end  of  the  eirenit 
before  there  is  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  sound  obserred  in  «  tele- 
phone. T  think  such  a  method  as  outlined  t^  Dr.  Kennetly  is  going  to 
enable  us  to  mjike  very  precis  measuTouents  and  tests  of  the  diaracter 
referred  to  above,  and  that  this  phase  of  his  work  is  quite  as  Important, 
if  not  more  important,  than  the  matter  of  making  routine  testa. 

Mr.  John  Hessbth:  I  wish  to  add  my  thanks  to  Ur.  Otierardi'a  for 
what  I  (eel  rare  will  prove  to  be  a  moat  valuable  and  practical  method 
of  testing  telephone  lines.  In  common  with  all  telephone  engineers, 
I  have  felt  the  need  <H  a  reliable  and  comparatively  emMjr  method  of  t«*t- 
ing  telephone  lines  under  practical  working  conditions,  and  I  am  sun 
this  method  will  give  us  a  great  deal  of  assistance  in  our  work. 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Jkwxit  (communicated) .-  In  using  the  barretter  set 
in  which  the  measurements  are  made  by  means  of  the  .change  in  the 
tending  of  a  mllliamTneter,  the  limiting  deflection  for  which  the  simple 
barretter  formula  is  applicabls  is  so  small  that  any  error  In  estimating 
the  position  of  the  needle  causes  a  large  variation  in  the  oolenlated  cur- 
rent, thus  making  the  method  unreliable.  The  needle  and  the  mling*  oa 
the  scale  are  so  wide  that,  except  when  the  setting  Is  well  hetwoen  two 
marlcs,  the  accurate  estimation  of  one-tenth  of  a  division  is  extremely 
hard,  especially  for  one  unaccustomed  to  this  method  of  reading.  This 
way  of  measuring  the  alternating  current  also  introduces  another  chance 
for  error  l^  bringing  in  the  total  resistance  of  the  local  battery  circuit 
OS  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  percentage  diange  in  barretter 
reaistanoe, 

^— ^xi  ,.) 

Thtti  any  accidental  change  in  R,  such,  for  example,  as  a  loose  contaot, 
irould  destroy  at  once  the  original  calibration  of  the  instrument,  evw 
supposing  the  new  resistance  to  remain  constant. 

Tht  precision  with  which  the  ammeter  needle  m»j  be  set  on  any  glv«a 
mark  being  much  higher  than  any  possible  estimation  of  small  defleo- 
tlons,  the  deeirabili^  of  modifying  the  formula  to  conform  either  to  tw 
deileotiMi  or  to  a  constant  deflectjon  assms  quite  obvious  if  the  barrettv 
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h  to  ba  an  effective  instrument  In  ttw  ItMida  of  penoni  not  eBpecially 
tuined  in  tlie  use  of  delicate  phyiicM]  apparatus. 

In  order  to  keep  the  current  In  the  local  circuit  constant,  it  la  onfy 
ncceasorr  to  alter  tha  reaiatanoe  bj  an  amount  depending  upon  tha 
Talne  of  the  luperimpoaed  alt«mating  ourrcnt;  Um  ralne  of  vhloh  maj 
be  at  onoe  determined  if  the  change  in  retiatance  li  known.  Under  thea« 
conditions  and  following  the  aame  line  of  reaioning  uied  hj  Dr.  Een- 
nellf,  Um  formula  for  the  alt«mattiig  current  ia  easily  found  to  be 

at 

JH/dp 


--fiS-r^) 


yrhta  I  U  large  —  e.  g.,  10  mllliamperes  —  as  compared  with  (.  S  la  tha 
reaiatance  of  the  external  circuit,  r  that  of  the  barretter  vben  current  I 
IB  flowing  and  p  ia  tha  power  dissipated  in  the  barretter.  {^R  Is  the  rool 
change  in  B  irrespective  of  sign;  it  always  represents  a  decrease,)  Col- 
lecting tbo  constant  parts  of  the  above  expression, 


i = |/^  |/j^ = c,  y^ 


(3) 


wbera  0  ia  a  constant  depeoding  upon  the  barretter  and  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery;  for  barretters  made  of  1.7^  wire,  and  having 
a  resistance  of  about  120  ohms  under  a  current  of  10  mlliiamperes,  using 
A  single  cell  of  electromotive  force  1.48  volts,  gave  0  =  3.E0  X  10— <, 
stpprozlmately,  for  R  in  ohms  and  i  In  mllliamperes.  Since  the  above 
formula  involves  only  ohangaa  in  the  ezterual  resistance,  it  is  evident 
that  no  especial  care  need  be  taken  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the 
part  of  the  circuit  outside  the  adjustable  rheostat,  nor  Is  there  any  need 
of  making  it  small  In  order  to  insure  sensitiveness — a  condition  imposed 
liy  equation  (1). 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  care  required  In  constructing  the 
barretters,  a  number  were  mode  up  from  IJt/i  wire  with  reslstonoes 
vwryjng  from  107  ohms  to  126  ohms  at  10  milliamperes.  Using  a  cell  of 
electromotive  force  1.48  volts,  the  values  of  0  varied  from  8.08  X  10—* 
to  S.37  X  10-«  with  an  average  of  8.2!  X  10—*  —  the  maximum  difference 
Is  leaa  than  3.6  per  cent,  and  for  those  barretters  whose  resistance  dilTered 
from  120  ohms  t^  1  ohm  or  less,  the  variation  in  the  constant  was  only 
1.2  per  omt. 

To  show  that  the  constant  Is  Independent  of  the  external  resistance 
and  dependent  on  the  electromotive  force,  two  barretters  were  tested  with, 
(1)  a  single  cell,  (2)  two  cells  in  parallel  and  (3)  three  cells  In  series; 
*t  the  two,  barretter  "M"  had  a  resistance  of  12R  ohms  at  10  mllli- 
amperes and  barretter  "P"  a  reaiitance  of  1I7.S  ohms. 

U>  (8)  (S) 

II  8.08+  .  Vy~*  8.04  ■  I0-«  C.30  -  10-« 

P  8.8T      .  KK*  a.sa  -  10-*  B.S8  -  10-* 
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nicM  eoBituita  were  detenniiied  bf  uwuib  of  the  Bdjiutabla  nriitaneea 
fnmiahed  with  the  act  uid  conseqtieDtlj  may  not  hare  been  quite  ftocurata. 
AssumiDg  0.1  ohm  ae  the  amklleat  mesBUrablG  change  in  R  and  alao 
that  0.1  leale  division  osa  be  re«d  with  alieolute  accuraej,  the  nmillMt 
measurable  current  with  shunt  midtipller  unity  is  0.460  milliampere  for 
the  deflection,  and  0.S4&  for  the  constant  /,  methods,  l^ie  following  t«bl» 
shows  the  value  of  the  current  in  milliamperes  through  Tsrioua  lengths 
of  BTtiQcial  cable,  aa  determined  b;  the  two  methods.  Column  I  is  from 
eonatant  current  and  column  II  from  deflection.  The  motor  driving  the 
SOO-cycIe  alternator  was  run  on  tiie  lighting  mains  and  consequently  tb» 
speed  varied  somewhat  from  time  to  time,  l^t  the  values  in  oolumn  11 
range  slightly  higher  than  those  in  colimm  I  is  probably  due  to  the  fast 
that,  with  the  barrett«r  used,  Uie  constant  for  the  deflection  method  wna 
carefully  determined  by  bridge  readings,  while  that  for  the  constant 
euirent  was  d(we  on  the  regular  box. 


Ullea  Cable; 
S 

Multiplying 
Factor. 

I 
14.61 
13.85 

Current 

11 
14.5 
14.3 

u 

9.19 
0.12 

P. 45 

S.6S 

M 

S.S 

6.01 
6.01 
G.S& 

Q.OS 

e.32 

6. IT 

SO 

3.78 
3.73 

4.25 
3.60 

85 

l.S 

2.07 
2.15 

2.ir 

2.12 

Summing  np,  the  apparent  advantages  of  the  constant  current  method  for 
regular  instrument  work  are: 

(1)  Greater  accuracy  of  reading.  (2)  Leas  need  of  care  in  the  con- 
struction of  baxTetters,  where  eepsrate  calibration  is  not  feasible;  aa- 
shown  above  the  maximum  observed  variation  in  the  constant  was  lesb- 
than  3.6  per  cent  over  a  wide  range  of  resistancea,  while  for  two  bar- 
retters aa  carefully  constructed  as  possible,  the  constants  for  the  deflec- 
tion method  were  1.4  and  1.5  respectively  —  over  7  per  cent  variatim. 
(3)  PoBflibility  of  using  a  cheap  portable  galvanometer  instead  of  an 
expensive  milliammeter.  (4)  headings  found  in  a  wl^  more  familiar 
to  the  ordinary  wire  chief  than  estimating  deflections. 
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Dr.  KuTimXT  |commuiiIiMt«d)  :  Dr.  Jewett'a  unendnieiit  of  th«  method 
of  aBing  the  barretter  teiting  ftpparatua  seeniB  to  b«  both  intereiting  and 
ralDBble.  InBtead  of  obaerving  the  diminution  of  current  AI  produced 
in  the  milliammeter  b;  the  altemsiting  anrrent  received  over  the  tested 
circuit,  he  compenaatee  for  this  diminution  b^  cutting  out  resistance  in 
the  local  dry-cell  circuit  and  so  restores  the  current  to  ita  original  value. 
The  obeerved  quantity  is  then  a  diminution  in  resistance  at  oonatant 
oorroit  inatcAd  of  a  diminution  of  current  at  constant  resistance.  As  Dr. 
Jewett  points  out,  it  is  easier  to  read  a  change  of  ohms  required  to  keep 
a  deflected  needle  precisely  over  a  scale  mark  than  to  read  a  small  ehanga 
in  the  needle's  deflection. 

Chaiucah  Jokes:  I  am  pleased  to  now  present  to  yon  our  honorary 
«hairman,  J<An  Heaketh,  Esq.,  eleotrioal  engineer  for  the  State  of  Queens- 
land, Postmaster -Qeneral'a  Department,  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  who 
trill  present  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  "A  New  Danger  to  Lead-Corered 
Aerial  Cableik" 
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BY   JOHN   HE8KETU,   Eltetnoal  Enginem-  for  the  Statt  0/  Quemalandf 
Po$tmiuter-Qcnerai'M  Department,  CommoniDealth  of  Avilralia. 


In  1896  the  attention  of  the  writer  was  directed  to  perforations 
which  had,  in  a  few  instances,  been  discovered  in  the  sheathing 
of  aerial  lead-covered  telephone  cables  in  the  Brisbane  district. 
The  perforations  were  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  make  the  ques- 
tion one  of  great  moment  at  the  time,  but  with  the  adoption  of 
similar  cables  for  use  in  other  towns  throughout  Queensland  the 
Jrouble  increased  and  became  of  importance. 

The  cables  in  which  the  defects  were  found  were  of  various  kinds, 
the  following  being  the  chief  types: 

(1)  Copper  conductors,  fibrous  insulation,  an ti -induction  lead- 
foil  serving,  lead-eheathed,  and  served  with  tarred  tape. 

(2)  The  same,  but  served  with  lead-painted  tape, 

(3)  The  same  ae  in  (1)  but  with  the  sheath  composed  of  two 
layers  of  lead,  a  serving  of  Stockholm  tar  being  placed  between  them. 

(4)  Paper-insulated  conductors,  plain  lead-covered. 

These  cables  were  all  suspended  in  approximately  similar  maimer 
from  metal  bangers  on  steel  bearing- wires ;  the  hearing-wires  and 
sheath  of  the  cables  being  connected  with  earth  at  each  pole. 

The  holes  found  in  the  cable  sheathing  were  of  various  sizes  from 
1  mm  up  to  6  mm  diameter.  They  did  not  uniformly  penetrate 
the  lead,  in  some  instances  only  entering  to  a  depth  of  1  or  3 
mm  while  in  others  the  perforations  were  complete.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  general  damage  to  the  adjoining  portions  of  th» 
cable ;  that  is  to  say,  the  damage  was  confined  to  well-defined  holes 
either  partly  or  completely  piercing  the  sheathing;.  A  general  gnaw- 
ing of  the  cable  was  obtained  only  when  the  beetles  were  in  confine- 
ment. Kg.  6  shows  clearly  the  difference  between  the  general 
damage  to  the  small  lead-covered  conductors  by  the  beetle  in  con- 
finement and  the  clear-cut  hole  in  the  larger  lead  sheath  of  the 
cable. 

[438] 
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Fio.  1. —  Borings  (w 

NEBl'S    ap.      CIlABTEIta   TOWEBS. 

View  from  within  and  from  without,  with  pnib  in  action, 
spot  repreaentfl  BcalCB  of  lead.     About  two-thirds  natural  s 


Fia.    2. —  ECELONERL'S    BEETIX. 

Three  epecimens.     Larva  case  on,  and  perforations 
larva  case  on  white-leaded  parcelling;  perforations  in 

tenths  natural  site. 
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The  email  boles  mentioned  were  fonsd  in  the  taped  cables  only, 
vhile  the  larger  holes  were  found  in  all  types.  No  cables  so  far 
need  in  Queensland  have  been  immtine,  and  the  damage  has  oc> 
cnrred  in  Brisbane,  Gympie,  Toowoomba,  Eockhampton,  Charters 
Towers  and  Townsville.  So  far,  bowever,  plain  lead-covered  cables 
have  been  less  subject  to  damage  from  insects  than  bare  the  taped 
cables. 

The  trouble  was  as  a  rule  made  evident  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  in  each  year,  say  about  November  or  December,  and 
was  commonly  associated  with  the  heavy  thunderstorms  which  pre- 
vail about  that  time.  The  air  then  being  saturated  with  motstore, 
ttLe  insulation  of  the  cable  fell  until  the  lines  were  often  unworkable 
nntil  the  defects  bad  been  located  end  removed.  The  holes  being  so 
numerous  this  was  often  a  matter  of  considerable  trouble  and  time. 

The  dieiocliuation  to  believe  that  an  insect  could  cause  the  trouble 
delayed  the  solution  of  the  question  somewhat.  Even  in  October, 
1903,  nearly  two  years  after  infltnictions  had  been  issued  for  in- 
sects to  be  searched  for,  the  belief  was  still  held  by  some  officers  of 
the  department  that  the  smaller  boles  were  caused  by  lightning. 

The  first  direct  evidence  that  insects  were  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  found  at  Tovrnsville  in  1903,  when  the  black  Jesuit  beetle  wa» 
found  in  holes  in  the  cable  there.  Very  shortly  afterward,  very 
complete  investigations  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Roseneder,  telephone 
officer  at  Cbarteis  Towers,  produced  the  evidence  which  is  embodied 
herein. 

The  remedy  usually  applied  when  a  fault  developed  in  any  cable 
was  to  have  the  cable  dried  out,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  when 
the  rain  ceased,  and  then  close  the  boles  with  solder.  A  remedy  for 
the  trouble  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  been  found. 

As  the  question  became  one  of  importance  it  was  referred  to  the 
Entomologist  for  the  Queaialand  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
H.  Tryon,  who  wrote  a  most  exhaustive  supplementary  paper  upon 
it  This  supplementary  paper  being  deemed,  however,  too  specially 
entomolo^cal  for  inclusion  as  a  whole  in  these  transactions,  I  have 
extracted  fully  from  it  and  desire  here  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Tryon  for  his  most  valuable  assistance  in  so  special  a 
subject. 

Pigs.  1  and  2  ahow  the  beetle  Ecelonema  (order  Coleopterar 
family  Anihribida)  which  bad  been  provisionally  associated  with 
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the  beetle  larva  that  undoubtedly  traverees  lead  by  gnawing  a 
passage  as  it  proceeds. 

Pig.  3  is  a  draving  made  by  Mr.  H.  Tryon  from  completely 
dried-np  samples  of  larvie  submitted  to  him. 

The  larvB,  at  least  when  quite  young,  occur  ensconsed  separately 
within  oral  egg-like  objects  that  aie  attached  to  the  surface  of  the 
Bubstance  within  which  they  feed.  These  egg-like  objects  are  out- 
wardly rough  and  are  almost  identical  in  color  with  their  immediate 
enrironment  (e.  g.,  blackish  on  tarred  tape  and  gray  on  white- 
painted  tape).  They  measure  nearly  2  tnTn  in  length  and  1 
nun  in  breadth,  their  depth  slightly  exceeding  their  breadth.  On 
the  upper  surface  near  one  end  of  many  of  these  objects  is  com* 
monly  present  a  small  opening  with  jagged  outline,  though  in  some 
of  the  objecto  the  opening  is  not  present 


The  face  by  which  the  object  or  shell  is  adherent  is  almost  wholly 
removed  or  wanting,  bdng  eventually  occupied  by  an  oval  opening 
corresponding  in  size  and  outline  to  that  leading  to  a  perforation  in 
the  cable. 

The  lead-boring  habit  of  these  larvae  was  brought  to  light  by  Hr. 
F.  Roeeneder,  Charters  Toweis,  the  original  discoverer  of  the  above- 
muttioned  objects  and  of  the  grubs  or  larvn  associated  with  them. 
Hi.  Roseneder  not  only.foond  these  grubs  in  the  perforations  whilst 
still  in  process  of  being  made,  but  he  transferred  the  grubs  and  their 
dwellings  still  attached  io  the  tarred  tape,  to  sections  of  lead 
sheathing  which  he  could  keep  under  observation,  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  witness  in  one  instance  the  act  of  perforation 
being  pursued  by  tiie  ginb  and  the  method  in  lead  tunneling  that 
it  adopted.  The  specimen  so  obtained  is  shown  in  the  center  of 
Fig.  1,  where  the  "  mullock-heap  "  of  lead  made  by  the  grub  can 
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be  dearlj  eeen.  The  specimeii  from  which  the  photos  weie  taken 
is  also  exhibited. 

The  lead  sheath  that  was  perforated  by  these  grubs  was  2  mm  in 
thicknesB.  That  attacked  was  invariably  coyered  with  tape  that 
had  been  originally  tarred  or  painted.  Externally  on  this  the  cases 
were  attached  and  the  perforations  were  continuons  through  the 
tape  into  the  lead  sheath.  The  perforationB  were  perpendicolar  in 
direction  and  extended  in  some  cases  partly,  and  in  others  wholly, 
through  the  lead  sheathing.  They  were  oval  in  section,  the  entrance 
and  exits  measuring  about  2  mm  in  length  and  1  mm  in 
breadth.  Where  the  perforations  were  incomplete,  the  bottoms  of 
the  holes  exhibited  fine  linear  gougings  parallel  and  adjacent  to 
each  other.  These  gougings  were  in  the  direction  of  the  longer 
axis  of  the  oval  cross^section  of  the  tunneling,  and  plainly  revealed 
the  nature  of  the  implements,  the  ineects'  mandibles,  used  in  their 
production. 

The  usual  habits  of  this  grub  are  quite  unknown,  Mr.  Boaeneder 
used  every  effort  to  find  the  "  cases  "  or  shells  associated  with  either 
trees  or  timber,  but  without  avail. 

Similar  "cases"  containing  beetle  grubs  identical  with  those 
described  have  also  been  secured  from  Bockhampton,  where  they 
had  been  attached  to  the  white-lead  painted  parceling  of  a  cable. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  evidence  that  the  grubs  proceeding  from  these 
cases  had  penetrated  the  subjacent  cable.  Indeed,  the  specimens 
surest  that  they  succumbed  —  possibly  through  taldi^  the  lead 
salt  into  their  system  —  prior  to  being  able  to  bore  into  the  lead 
sheath. 

Hr.  Tryon  has  discussed  very  carefully  the  question  of  the  parent- 
age of  the  grub  under  consideration,  and  in  Ms  paper  already  re- 
ferred to  gives  the  reasons  leading  him  to  associate  the  larva  with 
an  Antbribid  beetle,  and  with  Ecelonerus. 

The  perforations  made  by  this  grub  are  very  nomerouB,  aa  many 
as  14  holes  having  occurred  in  16  ins.  Being  eo  small  and  being 
further  covered  by  the  "  case "  of  the  insect,  they  are  difficult  to 
find,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  eerioua  part  of  the 
trouble. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
damage  to  the  cables  at  Charters  Towers.    It  shows  the  numbers  of 
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holes  through  the  cable  sheath  in  each  epac  of  each  cable  in  Febru- 
ary, 1904.   The  Bpana  were  about  three  chaina  long: 


Cablbb  Dauaqeo. 
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Note. —  The  above  repreaent  the  complete  perfori.tloDS.  There  were  at 
least  an  equal  number  o(  holea  which  did  not  do  more  than  just  enter 
the  sheathing. 

Fig.  4  Bhowe  the  beetle  Xylopertha  (order  Coleoptera,  family 
Boatrychida),  of  which  four  dead  specimene  were,  in  Octob^,  1903, 
foimd  in  as  many  perforations  met  with  amongst  nnmerona  othen 
ihat  occurred  in  a  lead-sheathed  aerial  telephone  cable  at  Towns- 
ville.  Mr.  E.  A.  Towell,  telephone  officer  at  TownBville,  collected 
these  specimens  and  also  observed  a  living  specimen  emerge  from 
one  such  hole,  proceed  along  the  cable  for  about  a  foot  and  then 
letnm  on  its  course.  Forty  such  holes  were  found  in  one  cable  at 
Townsville.  Of  these  six  were  examined  and  found  to  possess  the 
following  characteriBtics :  The  lead  was  3  mm  in  thickness ;  the 
holes  had  sharp  edges  on  both  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
sheathing,  the  holes  being  somewhat  larger  on  the  inner  surfacea. 
Almost  invariably  they  were  shortly  oval  in  outline  and  not  circular, 
and  the  major  axis  of  the  figure  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lead  was 
usually  transverse  in  direction  to  that  on  the  inner,  the  former 
usually  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  cable. 
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I   lead;    1.   3,   anil   5,   perforations   viewed   from   outfit 


Fig.  5. —  BosTBYCHUs 
PtTforations  showD  passing  successively  through  tarred  tape  parcelling. 
lead    sheathing,    un  tar  red    tape    surrounding    conductors,    and    metal    foil 
covering  of  individual  copper  wire.     About  one-half  natural  size. 


Fid,    6. OBTHOBRHIKUB   Clfl.INllHIHOSTBIS.      FABB. 

A  iBHd-gnawing  beetle;  males  and  females.  Lead-covered  conductor?, 
illustrating  its  gnawing  habits.  Ijcad  sheathing  with  perforations  probably 
iiinilc  by  it.  Belus  Sp.  (2)  Found  to  gnaw  in  confinement.  About  one- 
hnif  natural  size. 


I'lG.   7.— XVLEL'TES   BOISnrVAI.I.      ROTSClf.       (OBDEtt  I.EriDOPTEBA. ) 

Partially   grown    caterpillar,    and    hole   through   conjoined   lead'COve 
'     '      "    "i  effecting  e>iit  from  telegraph  pole.     About  o 
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In  five  caeee  the  holes  were  almost  perpeadicular  to  the  surface, 
in  a  Bucth  oblique.  The  openings  to  the  five  perforationa  presented 
the  folloving  measurements : 

1.  2  mm  X  S.S  mm  and     2  mm  x  2.5  mm 

2.  2  mm  x  2  mm  and     2  mm  x  2.5  mm 

3.  2  mm  x  2.S  mm  and  3.6  mm  x  3.5  mm  (circnlar) 

4.  1.2  mm  x  1.5  mm  and  1.7  mm  x  2.5  mm 

5.  1.7  mm  x  2.7  mm  and  3.5  mm  x  4.   mm  nearly. 

The  walls  of  the  perforations  presented  linear  gougings  snc^  m 
might  be  produced  by  the  mandibles  of  the  insect  under  notice. 

This  species  of  Xylopertha  is  common  and  widely  distributed  in  , 
Queensland,  having  been  found  as  far  west  as  Clermont  and  aa  far 
south  as  Brisbane.  It  feeds  on  wood  {Eucalyptus)  and  bores  into 
the  hardest  of  Queensland  hardwoods.  At  the  time  the  damage  was 
done  to  the  cables  in  Townsville,  the  beetle  was  very  numerous  there 
and  dozens  of  holes  that  had  been  made  by  it  were  found  in 
telephone  poles. 

It  has  been  found  that  wood  painted  with  tar,  and  to  a  less  extent 
with  ordinary  paint,  escapes  the  attack  of  this  insect.  Mr.  Towell 
reports  that  in  the  case  of  damage  to  a  cable  served  with  two  sheath- 
inge  of  lead,  separated  by  a  layer  of  Stockholm  tar,  the  perfora- 
tions did  not  extend  through  both.  Instances  have,  however,  since 
occurred  where  the  perforations  have  extended  through  both  lead 
eheaths  and  the  intervening  coating  of  Stockholm  tar  in  such  a 
cable,  but  whether  the  perforations  were  cause^  by  the  insect  under 
notice  or  by  another  I  cannot  say. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  beetle  Bostrichus  Jesuita,  Fabr.  (order  CoUop- 
iera,  family  Bostryckida)  or  Jesuit  beetle,  which  is  very  common 
in  Queensland. 

The  evidence  pointing  to  the  causal  connection  between  this 
beetle  and  the  perforation  in  the  metal  shown  on  the  same  photo  is 
of  a  circumstantial  character.  The  perforation  corresponds  in  size 
to  that  required  for  the  passage  of  the  insect,  and  in  this  and  other 
respects  to  bores  habitually  made  in  wood  by  the  same  beetle. 
Moreover,  of  five  insects  found  by  Mr.  Roseneder  within  a  day  or 
so  of  each  other,  all  were  captured  at  the  time  (November,  1903) 
that  the  injury  was  remarked,  and  amongst  the  lead-covered  leads 
at  the  place  where  the  injurj'  occurred.  Further,  not  only  was  no 
"ther  beetle  found  there  and  then  to  which  the  work  of  forming  the 
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perforatdon  conid  be  attributed,  bnt  tbere  was  an  entire  abeenoe  of 
beetles  other  than  iodividualB  of  the  kind  tmder  notice. 

Further,  the  writer,  on  confining  living  examples  of  the  Jesnit 
beetle  without  food,  found  that  they  had  moet  clearly  maiked  with 
their  mandibles  a  piece  of  lead  that  was  accessible  to  them.  The 
perforation  in  this  instance  (which  is  the  only  one  bo  far  under 
special  observation)  passed  through  the  tarred  tape,  lead  sheath, 
inner  tape,  lead  foil  and  paper  ingnlation  of  the  conductor,  but  no 
damage  was  done  to  the  conductor. 

On  the  ontside  of  the  lead  the  perforation  measured  S  mm  x  t 
mm,  bnt  on  the  inside  it  was  nearly  circular  with  a  diameter  of 
't  mm.  The  walls  of  the  perforation  show  very  plainly  gonginga 
corresponding  in  character  to  those  due  to  the  action  of  cutting 
insect  mandibles.  The  margins  of  the  perforations  were  sharp  and 
irregularly  jagged. 

This  insect  is  found  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
in  the  latter  State  being  dittribated  widely  from  the  western 
border  right  through  to  the  eaetem  seaboard.  It  is  met  with  boring 
in  or  out  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  principally  those  belonging  to 
the  genus  Eucalyptus. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  Elephant  beetle  {Orthorrhinvs  Cylindri-roaMt 
Fabr;  order  CoUopelra,  family  Circvlionid^F)  and  the  damage 
caused  by  it.  When  in  confinement  this  beetle  has  gnawed  the  lead 
from  covered  wires  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Mr.  Roeeneder  has 
also  remarked  clear-cut  holes  in  the  lead  sheathing  of  the  telephone 
cables  not  corresponding  to  those  made  by  any  other  insect  that  at 
Charters  Towers  similarly  attacks  this  flubstance. 

A  specimen  examined  shows  a  perforation  which  is  found  to  bear 
the  same  relation  in  size  to  the  average  width  of  the  probosciB  of 
the  female  insect,  as  is  borne  by  holes  in  wood  that  have  been  made 
by  it  when  placing  its  egg  therein. 

The  lead  sheath  was  3  mm  in  thickness  and  the  perforation 
circular  of  a  diameter  of  1.5  mm.  The  walls  of  the  perforation  ex- 
hibited gonginga  which  were  for  the  most  part  circnmferentially 
directed. 

The  insect  when  it  gnaws  away  the  hark  of  trees  only  injures  file 
wood  by  piercing  it  with  its  proboscis,  and  then  only  for  the  pnrposi! 
of  placing  its  egg  there,  and  of  ascertaining  the  suitability  of  the 
wood  for  that  purpose. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  only  instance  of  the  damage  to  lead-covered 
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wires  b;  this  caterpillar  (^XyUutet.  Boisduvali,  BotBch;  oTiet 
Lepidoptera,  family,  Cateidte)  that  hae  so  far  come  under  notice. 

This  instance  was  brou^t  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  by  Mr. 
Cnrtin,  an  officer  of  the  engineering  branch  of  the  QueenBland  tele- 
graph  service,  as  baring  occurred  at  Toowoomba.  The  work  waa 
effected  by  the  partially  grown  caterpillar  which,  finding  the  wood 
in  which  it  dwelt  becoming  dry,  proceeded  to  gnaw  its  way  out  in 
order  that  it  might  acquire  more  congenial  quarters.  In  doing  bo  it 
■was  impeded  by  two  lead-covered  conductors  {placed  up  the  pole 
to  connect  a  cable  with  the  aerial  lines  on  the  pole)  and  gnawed  a 
hole  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  through  the  lead,  but 
was  discovered  prior  to  effecting  its  escape. 

Such  an  Incident  must  be  regarded  as  a  highly-exceptional  occnr- 
lence  and  not  likely  to  recur. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  written  the  attention  of  the  writer  has 
been  directed  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Electrical  World 
and  Engineer  of  July  16,  1904,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  some- 
what similar  damage  which  has  been  found  at  Shanghai,  and  which 
is  reported  to  be  caused  by  wasps.  As  no  description  of  the  wasp 
is  given,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  comparison  between  it  and 
the  insects  described  herein.  The  damage  to  the  cable  in  Shanghai 
does  not,  however,  bear  any  marked  resemblance  to  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  but  appears  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
the  damage  effected  by  the  Elephant  beetle  when  in  confinement. 
(See  Pig.  6.) 

DiaouBSioiT. 

BL  A.  L.  Stadebhah:  Do  I  onderBtand  tbat  all  the  oablea,  whether 
taped  or  not,  were  attacked  alike? 

Mt.  Hbskbth:  The  taped  cables  were  attacked  in  just  the  same  man- 
ner. No  cable  used  in  Queensland  has  been  immune.  However,  cable* 
that  were  not  taped  were  less  frequentlj  attacked. 

A  MCKPtPr  We  have  had  Eome  experience  along  this  line  with  insects. 
The  particular  insect  with  which  we  have  had  trouble  gets  under  the  bark 
of  the  southern  pine  and  after  a  while  develops  into  a  fly.  There  were  no 
leu  than  a  hundred  cases  in  one  southern  city  where  the  insect  had  bored 
out  of  the  pine  pole  and  into  the  lead  sheet  of  the  cable.  Accidently,  fn 
coming  out  of  the  hole,  he  struck  the  cable,  and  cut  through  the  lead 
sheet,  sometimes  leaving  his  teeth  marks  on  the  wire  inside  of  the  lead 
sheath.  The  trouble  was  traced  to  the  insect,  but  it  was  found  that  only 
near  piae  poles  did  the  trouble  occur,  and,  therefore,  no  particular  notim 
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wms  taken  ezo«pt  that  tii«  pine  poI«a  were  taken  out  and  replaced  bj  eedar 
pole*.  I  think  thia  waa  in  18M.  The  insect  ia  the  common  white  worm 
of  the  southern  atatea;  it  ia  a  grub  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  We 
aent  to  the  engineering  department  pieces  of  that  sheet  of  lead  and  some 
d(  the  fnaecta.  Another  ease  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  waa  that  ot  an  in- 
sect which  made  his  hole  in  the  enda  of  the  tubes  that  are  used  b>  protect 
the  wires  at  the  cable  terminua.  He  would  get  in  and  destroy  the  leaA 
filling,  open  a  circuit,  and,  when  we  sent  out  for  the  location  of  the 
trouble,  the  insect  would  be  found  imbedded  in  the  end  of  the  tut>e.  The 
Insect  never  attacked  the  cable  in  the  spans,  but  only  on  the  poles, 

Ur.  Gbkeh;  We  have  had  eases  of  rate  eatiog  Into  our  cables,  where' 
we  brought  our  aerial  cables  in  between  fioors  and  ceilings,  and  we  had 
one  case  reported  in  which  a  gray  squirrel,  in  a  park,  waa  found  bndly 
engnged  in  drilling  into  one  of  our  aerial  cables.  The  squirrel  was  shot 
before  he  showed  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  the  man  that  killed  the 
squirrel  was  arrested  tor  doing  so.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Eeaketh 
has  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  prevent  thie  trouble  —  an  anti-bng  dertoet 

Mr.  ExasxrH:     As  ;et  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  cure  it  or  pre- 

Mr.  Bancroft  Qberaboi  ;  The  paper  which  Mr.  Heaketh  haa  just  pre- 
Rented  to  the  Congress  is  I  think  a  most  intereating  and  valuable  addition 
to  our  knowledge.  This  idea  that  insects  may  eat  small  holea  in  thft 
sheaths  of  leadK»vered  aerial  cables  is  a  new  one  to  me.  When  I  return 
to  my  office,  I  shall  examine  with  much  interest  our  records  and  samples- 
of  damaged  cable  sheathe,  to  Bee  whether  we  have  had  any  trouble  of  thia. 
nature  ourselves  in  the  company  that  I  am  connected  with.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  in  our  case  this  trouble,  if  any  at  all  eziats,  must  be  very  small 
in  quantity.  All  cases  of  damage  to  cables  where  the  cause  b  not  perfectly 
evident  are  referred  to  my  department  for  investigation.  Had  our  cables, 
suffered  to  any  extent  I  should  have  seen  large  numbers  of  samples 
which  I  should  now  know  were  due  to  some  bug.  Qoing  back  in  my  mind 
over  the  samples  which  I  have  seen  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  1 
do  not  recollect  any  which  might  be  due  to  this  cause.  I  think,  therefore, 
I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  at  any  rater 
thi^  trouble  is  Tery  small.  If  present  at  all.  Substantially  our  whole 
aerial  cable  system  is  of  lead-covered  untaped  cables. 

Mr.'W.  C.  YEATiun:  In  what  State  is  the  same  insect  found  in  tU» 
country? 

Mr.  HssKErB:  The  samples  shown  to  me  of  cables  had  is  the  holea 
the  same  gougings  aa  these  samples  which  I  have.  I  examined  them  aa 
closely  aa  I  poasibly  could.  They  were  particularly  numerous  in  one  of 
the  warmer  Southern  States,  where  the  damage  is  more  likely  to  occur, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  trouble  which  was  attributed  to  lighning  In 
these  instances  was  really  due  to  an  insect  closely  allied,  at  any  rate  in 
habits,  to  the  one  I  have  been  describing. 

Chaibmaw  Jons:  The  telegraph  companies  employing  aerial  oablea 
throughout  this  eonntry  frequently  have  reports  of  damage  done  to  euch 
cables  and  find  m  inveitlgatioii  that  the  lead  aheath  has  been  perforated 
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bf  mtall,  Tcnmd  hold,  whidi  haTe  bean  ftttribntod  to  sportsmen  nuUdng^ 
marks  of  the  oables,  bs  thej'  frequcntlf  do  of  tba  Insulstors.  It  may  be 
that  wbilB  a  gnat  many  of  our  linemen  are  not  entomologists,  they  may 
be  attributing  these  perforations  to  birdstiot  or  something  like  that,  vheo 
they  have  been  caused  by  Toradons  buecta.  I  think  this  matter  will  bear 
cloeer  inTvatigation. 

Chaiuus  JoTfwa:     The  nort  pe.per  on  our  program  la  one  t^  Majcs 
Samuel  Reber,  of  the  United  States  Anny. 
Uajor  Beber  Resented  bis  paper,  aa  follows: 
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B7  UAJ.  SAMUEL  REBER,  U.  S.  A.,  D«l«ffat«  of  IJm  UtutMl  SMm  Tar  . 

Department. 


"  War,"  says  Von  Moltke,  "  is  the  only  science  that  lays  under 
tribute  all  the  other  sciences."  The  great  discoveriee  and  adTances 
in  science  made  during  the  past  century  have  been  utilized  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  none,  with  the  possible  exception  of  steam,  has 
produced  a  greater  change  in  the  application  of  its  principles  than 
the  use  of  electrical  means  of  communication.  The  saving  of  time, 
and  consequently  money,  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone 
and  the  cable  in  the  aifairs  of  daily  life  has  been  beyond  calculation. 
The  use  of  electrical  means  of  communication  is  now  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  in  war,  not  only  in  the  grand  strategical  com- 
binations of  a  campaign,  but  also  in  the  varying  tactical  situations 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  element  of  time  is  one  of  the  dominating  factors  in  modem 
warfare  involving  enormous  expense  incident  to  the  equipment, 
maintenance,  supply  and  movement  of  large  fleets  and  armies.  The 
longer  tiie  duration  of  a  war,  the  greater  the  strain  on  the  phy»cal 
and  financial  resources  of  the  nations  involved.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult of  a  war  may  depend  on  the  financial  capacity  of  a  nation  to 
pay,  feed  and  supply  a  victorious  army.  War  disturbs  not  only 
the  normal  internal  conditions  of  belligerent  nations,  unsettles  and 
frequently  paralyzes  their  trade,  industrial  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity, but  also  produces  a  far-reaching  result  on  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

Nations  are  now  so  intimately  connected  by  busineBS  and  AbcrI 
ties  that  the  effects  of  a  war  are  quickly  felt  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Although  business  may  be  stimulated  for  a  while  by  a  war, 
the  ultimato  effect  must  be  one  of  depression.  The  exhauetion  of 
the  resources  of  one  of  the  family  of  nations,  caueed  by  a  protracted 
war,  is  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  the  others.  Anything 
which  tends  to  shorten  the  duration  and  limit  the  sphere  of  a  war 
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is  a  decided  gain,  not  onlj  to  the  belligerents  involved,  but  to  the 
world  at  large.  Electricity  with  ite  Bpace  and  ttme-annihilating 
properties  has  proved  an  ideal  agent  in  ehorteimig  the  duration  of 
vara. 

Xapoleon  in  one  of  his  maxims  of  war  has  said :  "  Le  secret  de  la 
guerre  est  dans  le  secret  des  communications."  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  commander  of  an  army  to  have  rapid  and  positive 
means  of  commttuication  for  the  transmission  of  orders,  instruc- 
tions and  information  from  his  extreme  outposts  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  back  to  his  base  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  and  with  all  inde- 
pendent commands  engaged  in  the  theater  of  operations. 

The  development  of  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  telephone  and  cable 
in  war  has  been  along  lines  similar  to  those  of  commercial  practice. 
The  engineering  principles  are  the  same,  but  the  operative  condi- 
tions are,  of  necessity,  more  exacting  and  difBcult.  Efficiency  and 
certainty  of  operation  under  all  conditions  are  the  fundamental 
principles  governing  design.  Cost  of  installation  and  economy  of 
operation  are  of  less  importance  than  absolute  continuity  of  service. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  due  regard  should  not  be 
paid  to  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance,  but  commercial 
methods  fail  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions.  A  large  number 
of  ingenious  methods  and  apparatus  have  failed  on  account  of 
delicacy  of  operation  or  complication  of  design.  Any  apparatus 
that  cannot  stand  lack  of  attention  and  skilled  supranrision,  exposure 
to  weather,  rough  handling  in  transportation,  and  the  effect  of  the 
blast  of  heavy  guns,  cannot  be  relied  on  at  the  critical  moment  of 
its  use  in  actual  battle.  Portability,  simplicity  and  mechanical 
strength  are  essential  requisites  of  all  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
service  of  field  communication.  The  demands  of  a  fortress  system 
of  communication  are  not  as  exacting,  while  the  installation  and 
operation  of  military  cables  follows  the  commercial  practice  of  the 
nations  using  them. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  scope  of  a  single  paper  to  give  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  systems  and  apparatus  employed  bj  the 
various  nations  for  military  purposes,  or  the  organizations  of  their 
special  technical  troops.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
all  the  great  military  powers  of  the  world  control  the  service  of 
electrical  communication  in  time  of  peace  as  part  of  their  civil 
establishments.  Experience  has  proved  that  in  time  of  war  and 
especially  in  the  field  of  active  operations,  this  service  must  be  part 
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of  the  military  eetabliBhment.  All  the  gteat  natioiu  h&re  specikl 
teclinicallj  trained  troops  to  operate  their  military  systems.  The 
operation  of  a  system  by  joint  civil  and  military  control  has  proved 
a  failure  in  the  past,  and  the  experiment  will  probably  never  be 
lepeated. 

The  eerrice  of  commnnicalian  is,  in  general,  separated  into  field 
and  fortress  work.  The  fortress  system  consists  of  the  permanent 
lines,  usually  iindergromid,  connecting  the  variouB  works  in  the  line 
of  circumvallation  around  fortified  positions,  and  in  seacoast  works, 
the  system  of  fire  control  and  direction  for  the  laying  and  training 
of  the  heavy  hatteriea,  rapid-fire  guns  protecting  the  mine  fields, 
and  the  seorchlighta.  The  details  of  snch  eystems  are  zealously  pre- 
•erved  aa  governmental  secreta  for  obvious  military  reasons.  For 
armies  operating  in  the  field  a  cconplete  chain  of  communication 
should  exist  from  Uie  outposts  in  touch  with  liie  enemy  back  to  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  or  the  main  base  of  operations,  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  seat  of  government  by  permanent  lines.  In  case  of 
over-sea  operations  the  base  is  connected  by  cable. 

D^tending  on  the  construction  used,  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion is  usually  divided  into  three  parts  —  permanent,  semi-per- 
manent and  temporary,  or  fiying  lines.  Permanent  lines  are 
usually  those  ezisting  in  the  country  or  are  built  after  the  army 
has  advanced.  They  are  ordinarily  outside  of  the  tone  of  active 
operations,  their  construction  following  ti)e  usual  engineering 
methods.  When  taken  possession  of  and  operated  by  the  army  the 
methods  used  are  those  of  established  commercial  practioe.  Semi- 
permanent lines  are  used  to  connect  the  prircipnl  bases  or  depots 
of  snpplicB  on  the  edge  of  the  zone  of  operations  with  the  field  bases 
within  it,  and  the  general  headquarters.  Field  or  fiying  lines  are 
used  in  the  zone  of  active  operations  and  connect  the  gt?neral  head- 
quarters with  all  the  principal  subdivisions,  even  to  the  extreme 
outposts.  In  this  service  expedients  of  rapid  construction  of  every 
natnre  are  employed,  and  the  telephone  is  fullv  utilized.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  constTuct  a  line,  using  lances  of  nsh  or  bamboo  to  support 
the  wire,  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  three  miles  an  hour,  depending 
on  the  chnracter  of  the  ground.  By  the  use  of  light  field  cable  and 
b&re  wire  a  detached  cavalry  column,  or  even  a  reconnoitering  party, 
cun  be  connected  during  its  movement  with  the  main  body.  At 
night  each  brigade  and  division  headquarters  can  be  connected  by 
a  field  telephone  system  vrith  the  corps  headquarters  and  the  supply 
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points,  while  the  extreme  outposta  can  instantly  report  any  move- 
ments on  the  front.  On  the  field  of  battle  the  commanding 
general  can  be  connected  telephonically  with  hia  corps  commanders,, 
and  they  in  turn  with  their  division  and  brigade  commanders. 

Major  Von  Etzel,  of  t^e  Fruseiaa  army,  first  suggested  in  183i> 
to  the  War  Department  the  possibility  of  employing  the  electrical 
telegraph,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that  a  board  of  officers  was 
ccnvened  to  consider  this  subject,  and  not  for  several  years  sub- 
sequent to  that  date  was  the  necessary  material  obtained  and  a 
line  built.    There  is  no  record  of  the  result  of  this  experiment. 

In  1853,  during  the  maneuvers  of  the  Austrian  army  at  OlmOtz^ 
a  movable  telegraph  line  was  constructed  by  stationing  men  at  in- 
tervals to  hold  light  lances  to  support  the  wire.  Naturally  the 
result  was  not  considered  BnccesEful. 

The  first  practical  application  of  the  telegraph  was  during  the 
siege  of  Sevastopol  by  the  allied  armies  in  1855,  where  the  search- 
light was  also  first  tried,  the  current  for  the  are  being  supplied  by 
primary  batteries.  The  dynamo  was  not  used  in  searchlight  work 
until  the  ai^e  of  Paris  in  1871,  where  it  was  employed  by  the 
Germans,  the  French  nsing  primary  batteries  for  the  arc.  During 
the  siege  of  Sevastopol  the  lines  were  of  permanent  character  and 
were  not  used  for  tactical  purposes. 

From  1854  to  1856  the  Fmssians  again  took  up  the  telegraph 
for  war  purposcfl,  but  limited  its  scope  to  permanent  lines.  They 
did  not  contemplate  its  use  in  following  the  movement  of  troops, 
or  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  it  was  first  used  by  the  Federal 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in  1863. 

During  the  great  Indian  mutiny,  field  telegraph  lines  were  con- 
Btmcted  connecting  the  column  in  the  field  with  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  Calcutta.  TJninBiilated  iron  wire  circuits,  suspended  from 
trees,  bamboo  lances,  or  even  laid  on  the  ground,  were  worked  for 
a  distance  of  100  mile^,  although  in  the  rainy  season  communica- 
tion was  frequently  entirely  interrupted. 

In  1857,  during  the  French  operations  in  Algiers,  the  telegraph 
line  was  operated  by  civilians,  the  wire  being  suspended  from  trees. 
During  the  same  year  a  school  of  instruction  for  military  telegraph- 
ers was  established  by  the  English  at  Chatham. 

Spain  in  1859  organized  and  maintained  in  the  Morocco  war  the 
firpt  properly  equipped  and  efficiently  manned  field  telegraph  train, 
lifting  inanlated  wire  coiled  on  reels  and  arranged  for  pack  trans- 
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Iiortation,  the  inBtrumeiitB  employed  being  Moree  prixttisg  r^isten. 

During  the  Franco-Austrian  war  in  1859  in  Italy,  the  civilian 
cmployeea  of  the  State  telegraph  Bervice  operated  the  military 
system,  which  was  maintained  by  peasant  labor  requisitioned  from 
the  inhabitants  living  in  the  zone  of  operations.  This  method  of 
operation  proved  decidedly  unsatlBfactory,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
military  personnel  and  improved  material  was  first  recognized. 
During  thia  campaign  we  find  the  first  example  of  communication 
"with  the  home  government  from  the  field  of  operations  by  telegraph, 
and  the  transmission  of  orders  from  the  commanding  general  to 
both  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  French  army. 

The  Italian  army  in  1861  gave  the  first  example  of  the  value  of 
continuous  communication  between  parallel  moving  columns  sep- 
arated by  a  mountain  range.  The  two  army  corps  starting  from 
■different  points  marched  to  concentrate  at  Ancona,  and  although 
separated  by  the  Appennine  mountains,  were  in  constant  communi- 
cation vrith  each  other  by  lines  that  were  built  by  and  kept  pace 
with  the  troops.  Copper  wire  suspended  by  insulators  on  light 
poIoB  were  used.  In  front  of  Ancona  the  fleet,  the  front  and  flanks 
■of  the  army,  and  the  general  headquarters  were  connected  together 
by  a  system  of  field  telegraph  and  semaphores. 

In  the  Civil  War  in  the  TTnited  States  in  1861-65,  the  telegraph 
was  considered  indispensable,  and  was  employed  on  a  greater  scale 
than  ever  before  attempted  or  since  reached.  The  results  obtained 
awakened  anew  the  interest  of  the  great  military  powers  in  the 
development  and  equipment  of  their  field  organizations.  For  a 
while  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  war,  magneto  instruments  were  em- 
ployed but  they  were  soon  replaced  by  Morse  sounders.  Over 
1-^,000  miles  of  line  —  land,  submarine  and  field  —  were  con- 
structed. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  war  the  telegraph  was 
wsed  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  several  encounters  in  the  peninsular 
campaign  and  at  Fredericksburg.  General  Grant,  from  hie  head- 
quarters on  the  Bappahannock  and  at  City  Point,  controlled  and 
directed  tbe  movements  of  over  600,000  men  in  18  separate  armies 
maneuvering  in  a  theater  of  operations  that  contained  800,000 
square  miles  of  territory. 

It  has  been  said  that  strategy  is  a  fixed  science  and  that  wars 
during  all  ages  have  been  conducted  on  the  same  strategical  prin- 
ciples. The  factors  in  the  problems  of  strategy  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  improved  methods  of  communication,  and  while  the 
sibstract  principles  have  remained  the  same,  the  means  of  employing 
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them  have  been  greatly  improved.  Strategics!  combinations  which 
were  impossible  at  the  beginDing  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  now 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  compared  with 
Napoleon's  campaign  of  1812  exemplifies  this  change.  Napoleon 
esrly  in  1813  made  up  his  mind  to  invade  Russia,  but  owing  to  the 
poor  meane  of  communication  was  unable  to  concentrate  a  force  of 
500,000  men  and  enter  Husaia  from  Poland  until  the  laat  part  of 
June.  After  84  days  and  a  very  costly  battle  be  entered  Moscow. 
The  country  having  been  laid  waste,  the  Russians  retreated  to 
St.  Petersburg  after  having  burnt  Moscow,  and  a  severe  winter  com- 
ing on,  he  retreated,  losing  450,000  men.  His  downfall  dates  from 
thie  disastrous  campaign.  In  1864  Sherman  began  bis  advance 
into  Georgia  with  100,000  men  in  the  early  part'of  May.  After 
continuons  fighting  for  three  months  be  entered  Atlanta.  Hie 
enemy  had  not  been  destroyed  but  fell  back  and  began  very  active 
operations  against  bis  communications.  He  immediately  communi- 
cated with  the  commanding  general,  some  1500  miles  away,  by 
wire,  and  arranged  with  him  to  march  to  the  sea  where  supplies 
should  be  provided.  Having  reached  the  sea,  he  proceeded  north- 
ward against  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  main  army  of  the  enemy  in 
Virginia.  After  having  made  a  march  of  about  lOOO  miles  through 
the  enemy's  country,  he  materially  aided  in  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Southern  armies.  These  are  the  two  longest  marches  in  the 
rampaigns  of  recent  time,  the  one  diaastrous,  the  other  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  failure  in  the  one  case  was  due  to  the  lack  of  com- 
mnnicatioQB,  the  success  of  the  other  to  their  existence  and  utiliza- 
tion. "What  was  false  strategy  —  because  impossible  —  in  1812 
waa  good  strategy  in  1864." 

In  the  five  years'  war  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay  in  1864-6?, 
the  tel^raph  was  of  great  value  not  only  in  connecting  the  perma- 
nent works,  but  also  detachments  from  the  main  armies  and  out- 
posts.   It  was  Buccesfifully  ased  at  the  siege  of  Humeita. 

During  the  six  weeks'  war  in  Bohemia  the  telegraph  was  only 
utilized  to  a  limited  extent  owing  to  the  contracted  front  of  the 
theater  of  operations  and  the  undeveloped  stage  of  apparatus  and 
inaterial.  No  lines  constructed  were  of  greater  length  than  10 
miles,  as  the  permanent  telegraph  systems  of  the  country  could 
always  be  reached  within  that  distance.  Light  field  cables  of  the 
Siemens  type  were  first  used  in  this  campaign,  during  which  the 
headquarters  of  the  three  Prussian  armies  were  connected  by  wire 
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v'ith  the  general  beadquartera  of  the  Eing  and  the  capital  at  Berlin, 
The  Torking  of  the  organizatioii  was  not  very  satisfactory  for 
strategical  purpoBes.  The  personnel  and  material  were  tmsnited 
for  tactical  use. 

France  did  not,  until  1868,  establish  any  definite  military  Bystem, 
(jJthough  a  unmber  of  ezperimente  had  been  made  for  a  seriee  of 
years,  when  a  military  telegraph  organization  was  adopted.  T)iia 
~  organization  does  not  appear  to  have  worked  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner daring  the  Franco-I^ssian  war  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  at  the  capitulation  of  Metz.  The  Germans  employed  the 
telegraph  eztensiTely  daring  the  war,  its  nse  contributing  in  a 
marked  degree  to  their  saccess.  Their  three  armies  were  connected 
lo  their  bases  and  the  home  government  At  Strassburg  the  tele- 
graph line  was  carried  to  the  third  parallel,  and  was  of  great  assiBt- 
auce  in  directing  the  artillery  fire^  The  siege  of  Paris  would 
probably  not  have  been  successfal  without  the  use  of  the  telegraph, 
for  the  lines  of  investment  were  46  miles  in  length  with  about 
4000  men  per  mile,  the  besiegers  bdng  less  numerouB  than  the 
besieged.  During  the  three  days'  fight  on  the  Lisaine  where  Von 
Worder,  who  was  covering  the  siege  of  Belfort,  was  attacked  by 
Bourbald,  it  was  due  to  the  thorough  telegraphic  communication 
which  had  been  established  by  the  Oermans  that  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  reserves  from  the  extreme  right  was  effected,  as  was  their 
aubsequent  return  there  at  a  critical  moment.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Prussians  had  in  operation  6730  miles  of  field  wire  with 
407  stations. 

The  military  system  of  Spain  which  had  been  developed  daring 
the  Morocco  war  had  been  improved.  At  the  battle  of  Alcoba,  the 
Spanish  commander  was  in  constant  ccfmmunication  witb  Madrid, 
and  the  field  telegraph  was  an  indispensable  aid  to  General  Prim 
in  patting  down  the  Republican  and  Oarliat  insarrections.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  in  1873  the  field  telegraph  was  in  constant  use, 
and  in  the  defense  of  Bilhoa  the  weak  garrison  was  enabled  to  hold 
the  extensive  works  by  concentration  ordered  by  telegraph  at  the 
threatened  points. 

During  the  Turko-Bussian  war  the  Turks  had  no  special  field 
telegraph  corps,  although  some  permanent  lines  were  built  for 
military  purposes.  The  Ruseians,  however,  used  field  and  outpost 
telegraphs  extensively,  constructing  1344  versts  of  line  in  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula  and  1034  versta  during  the  Asiatic  campaign.    The 
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following  incident  in  the  Afliatic  campaign  ie  an  example  of  its 
value  to  the  Sussiana:  In  the  operatioDS  in  the  Kurukdere  moon- 
tains  against  Mukhtar  Pasha,  General  Lazereff  waa  ordered  to 
march  aroond  the  Turkish  right,  paBsing  along  its  rear  and  cutting 
Mukhtar's  force  off  from  Kars  and  placing  him  between  the  two 
Russian  forecB.  After  severe  fighting  lAzereff  obtained  posBession 
of  Mount  Oghnr,  a  strongly  fortified  point  which  connected  the 
PaBha  with  Kara.  From  this  point  Lazereff  telegraphed  the  Grand 
Duke  over  the  field  line,  which  had  kept  pace  with  his  movements, 
that  be  was  confronted  hj  a  saperior  force  and  a  Bimnltaneous 
attack  by  the  Grand  Ihike'a  and  his  own  troops  was  needed  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  his  critical  position.  The  despatch  reached  the 
Grand  Duke  in  such  tdme  that  tiie  simultaneous  attack  the  follow- 
ing morning  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  Turkish  army. 

The  development  of  the  military  tel^raph  systan  of  the  English 
army  appears  to  have  progressed  quite  slowly  at  first,  as  its  im- 
portance does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  authorities. 
When  the  Ashantee  war  of  1873  broke  ont  no  field  tel^raph  ma- 
tf'riaJ  existed  in  the  army,  and  none  reached  the  troops  in  the  field 
nntil  they  were  well  into  the  interior.  When  the  supplies  were  re- 
ceived they  were  both  insufficient  and  unsuitable,  but  assisted  in 
hastening  the  termination  of  the  war.  Again  in  the  Zulu  war  in 
1879,  no  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  Better  use  of  the  telegraph  was  made  in  the  Afghan 
campaign  of  that  same  year  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  of 
operation  caused  by  the  constant  cutting  of  the  lines  by  the  enemy. 

In  1881,  Major  Cardew  introduced  the  telephone  as  a  receiver 
for  telegraph  purposes,  using  a  buzzing  note  produced  by  an  in- 
terrupted current  for  transmitting  Moree  characters.  This  system 
has  been  modified  and  extensively  need  with  great  Buccess  in  oar 
own  service.  The  buzzer,  as  it  is  called,  is  simply  a  coil  of  low 
resiatance  and  high  Belf -induction  in  circuit  with  a  telegraph  key, 
an  interrupter  and  a  few  cells  of  dry  battery.  On  opening  the  cir- 
cuit the  discharge  from  the  coil  goes  to  the  line,  and  owing  to  the 
high  self-induction  and  consequent  comparatively  high  e.m.f., 
enough  current  reaches  the  other  end  of  the  line  to  give  audible 
signals.  By  the  use  of  the  buzzer,  leaky  and  broken  lines  which 
would  be  absolutely  grounded  for  ordinary  Morse  working  can  be 
operated.  Major  Cnrdew's  system  was  first  need  in  the  Egyptian 
campaign  of  1882.    The  telegram  announcing  the  result  of  Tel-el- 
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Kebic  vaa  sent  from  the  battlefield  b;  this  syatem.  Profiting  by 
their  pievions  experiences,  about  which  an  English  vriter  of  high 
authority  in  1894  naively  said :  "  Some  ill-luck  seems  to  have 
attended  our  telegraph  arrangements  on  service,"  the  BritiBh  had  a 
ccmpleteiy  equipped  and  supplied  telegraph  organization  in  the 
field  during  the  recent  Boer  war  in  South  Africa.  Some  220  sepa- 
rate field  cable-lines  of  3749  miles  in  length,  and  2191  miles  of 
aerial  line  vere  constructed  by  them,  the  trafBc  on  some  of  their 
main  trunks  being  so  heavy  that  they  used  Wbeatatone  automatic 
inBtruments.  The  telephone  was  also  extensively  used.  The  defense 
of  Ladysmitb  was  conducted  entirely  by  telephone,  and  it  irae  said 
that  the  telephone  system  saved  the  place  when  the  Boers  attacked 
Wagon  Hill  and  Cesar's  Gamp  on  January  6,  1900.  To  protect 
their  long  line  of  communication  against  the  raids  of  the  Boere, 
blockhouses  were  built  at  intervals  of  about  J  000  yards  and  everj- 
second  or  third  one  supplied  with  a  telephone  connected  with  cen- 
ters for  the  dissemination  of  information  and  for  the  obtaining  of 
succor.  Certain  of  the  blockhouses  were  supplied  with  telegraph 
instruments  in  addition  to  the  telephone.  "  The  blockhouses  to- 
gether with  the  systematic  '  drives '  organized  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  finished  the  war,  as  the  Boers  themselves  confess." 

In  the  Spanish- American  war,  though  of  short  duration,  the  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  cable  played  a  most  important  part,  both 
strategically  and  tactically.  In  the  operations  in  front  of  Santiago 
the  telephone  was  used  to  connect  the  trenthes  along  the  13  mile:^ 
of  front.  The  bombardment  of  Santiago  was  directed  by  telephon- 
ing from  the  front  to  the  shore,  where  range  and  direction  were 
flagged  to  the  fleet.  The  operations  are  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  ofBcial  report  of  the  chief  signal  officer  for 
1898: 

"  The  major-general  commanding  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  reached 
by  telephone  points  on  the  right,  center,  and  left  of  his  line  within 
400  yards  of  Gie  enemy,  and  communication  with  his  subordinate 
commanders  was  not  only  possible  at  all  times,  but  was  continu- 
ously maintained,  as  these  lines  worJced  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  major-general  commanding  the  Fifth 
Corps  was  able  to  communicate  directly  with  the  admiral  com- 
manding the  fleet  through  the  telephonic  efation  near  Aguadorer. 
In  addition,  the  War  Department,  with  all  its  bureaus  and  the 
supply   depots  of  a   great   nation,   were   within   30   minntes  of 
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tlie  general  conunandiag,  so  that  any  deficiencies  of  equipment 
could  be  asked  for  or  re-enforcements  requested;  and  further,  he 
was  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Freaident,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  Commanding-Qeneral  of  the  -  Army,  bo  as  to  receive  at 
critical  moments  such  advice,  encouragement,  or  aseistance  as  might 
advance  the  interests  of  the  campaign." 

In  the  Porto  Bican  campaign  every  part  of  the  widely  distributed 
invading  army  was  connected  by  telegraph  and  telephone  from  the 
first  day  of  landing  at  Guanica  to  the  tormination  of  the  war.  The 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  service  was  such  that  within  33  minutes 
after  the  receipt  of  the  cabl^;rajn  annonnclng  the  armistice  which 
ntspended  hostilities  the  commanders  of  three  separate  divisions  of 
the  army  operating  in  different  parts  of  the  island  miles  apart  were 
ordered  to  suspend  operations.  In  the  case  of  two  of  the  commands 
fhe  message  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  actual  contact  as  the 
troops  were  in  position  for  action,  and  at  Guayama  held  the  lan- 
yards stretched  on  the  guns  to  open  the  artillery  duel.  In  the 
Philippine  campaign  and  the  subsequent  insurrection,  ttie  telegraph 
and  telephone  were  of  great  value,  so  much  so,  that  the  Command- 
ing-Qeneral remarked  in  1901 :  "  li  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
the  absence  of  this  efficient  service  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold 
this  archipelago  with  less  than  150,000  men,  which  is  now  well 
and  efiiciently  held  by  60,000."  During  the  insurrection  some 
4851  miles  of  aerial  line  were  eouBtructed  and  500  miles  of  sub- 
marine cable  laid. 

In  the  present  war  between  Rnssia  and  Japan  it  can  be  inferred 
from  the  meager  published  reports  of  the  operations  that  both  sides 
are  using  electrical  means  of  communication  to  their  full  extent. 
It  is  known  that  the  Japanese  armies  are  connected  together  by  a 
system  of  field  lines,  their  outposts  by  telephone  and  their  bases 
with  Chemulpo  and  Japan  by  cable.  On  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  the  Talu,  the  fire  of  the  Japanese  howitzer  batteries  was  eon- 
trolled  and  directed  by  telephone,  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle  dur- 
ing the  movement  of  the  XII  Division  its  commander  was  con- 
tinuously connected  by  telephone  with  the  Commanding-General 
of  the  Japanese  forces.  The  value  of  wireless  telegraphy  to  the 
Japanese  navy  in  its  operations  in  the  China  eeas,  and  to  the  Hus- 
aians  by  allowing  the  commander  of  a  beleaguered  place  to  com- 
itsnnicate  with  his  home  government,  is  too  obvious  for  comment. 
If  seems  at  the  present  state  of  the  art  that  wireless  telegraphy 
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will  not  play  aa  important  a  part  in  land  communicationB  ae  the 
telegrapli  or  telephone  until  the  pieeent  methodB  of  itB  opcratioii 
have  been  greatly  improved  upon. 

The  part  played  by  the  cable  in  tlie  history  o(  recent  years  has 
completely  proved  that  its  r61e  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  military 
and  naval  forces  themselves.  All  the  colonial  powers  of  the  world 
have  BO  arranged  their  means  of  cable  communicstion  that  the 
cables  are  nnder  their  immediate  control  and  tonch  only  the  shores 
of  their  own  poeseesions  or  those  of  conntriea  that  are  allied  to  them 
by  treaty  and  community  of  interest.  The  control  of  the  seas,  one 
of  the  material  elements  contributing  to  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  a  nation,  is  influenced  largely  by  cable  communications,  and  in 
a  wu-  in  the  future  between  two  naval  powers  the  resolt  will  depend 
largely  on  coal  and  cables. 

DiBoiiBsioir. 

Uent.-Comdr.  3,  I>.  Ji.Tira,  TJ.  8.  N.:  I  boUm  th^t  Ool.  Ecb«r  doM 
not  Iftf  niucA  (treai  upon  the  lue  of  wirelesa  telegraphj  for  war  purpoMS. 
I  would  like  to  aak  what  difGcultiea  he  has  enoountered,  boeauM  w«  In 
the  NaT7  have  thought  of  using  luch  apparatus  of  portable  diaract«r 
for  landing  purpoaee. 

Col.  RxBER:  I  think  that  Commander  Jayne  has  possibly  misunder- 
stood m;  paper  if  he  draws  that  conduaion.  I  said  in  the  psper  that 
the  operation  of  wireless  over  long  distances  on  land  has  not  aa  yet 
proved  successfnl  for  military  purposes.  For  short  distances  we  have  appa- 
ratus that  has  been  sueoeBsfully  used  up  to  about  thirty-five  miles  over- 
land. We  are  working  on  that  problem  now  and  as  soon  as  definite  result* 
are  obtained  I  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  them  to  the  Navy,  ^w 
dlffimlty  with  the  present  Hartman-Braun  system  Is  that  instead  of  using  a 
telephonia  receiver  a  coherer  with  a  relay  and  printer  is  employed,  which 
it  difficult  to  operate  successfully  In  field  work. 

Mr.  JoHii  EcsKrrH:  In  the  British  military  service,  there  is  a  great 
prejudice  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  complete  record,  and  that  prejudice  is 
transmitted  to  the  Colonies  in  caBCS.  Therefore,  we  are  eometimea  re- 
quired to  use  tape  recording  instruments  there.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
that  the  use  of  tapes  leads  to  more  errors  than  It  prevents.  I  should  like 
to  aak  what  your  experience  ia  in  the  States.  Whether  you  have  any 
tapes  at  all  or  whether  you  rely  altogether  on  the  record  taken  from  the 
soundl  With  regard  to  the  cable  lines,  ft  will  be  interesting  to  know 
the  construction  of  your  field  cables.  Are  they  made  of  stranded  st«el 
or  copper,  or  are  they  combinations  of  both?  Also  what  lengths  do  you 
usually  carry  on  one  field  telegraph  wagon  t  Another  point  of  much  in- 
terest is:  —  What  have  you  found  has  been  the  praetieat  limit  of  sig- 
naling by  the  vibratOT  from  point  to  point  over  bare  wire*  laid  on  th* 
ground  I 
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OoL  BXBEB:  We  nlj.  In  our  wrvioe,  on  nmatd  Tccelving,  Ii«ving  aban- 
doned tile  tepe  recorder  jeara  «^  We  om  HTerKl  tfpM  of  flsld  cable. 
Hie  fint  one  which  is  -called  the  ontpost  cable,  coobIbU  of  an  Inanlated 
•eTen-itrand  conductor  of  liz  copper  wirci  laid  ipirallj  orer  &  rteel  center. 
We  have  aneoeeafull;  lued  bare  copper  wire  for  emergenej  work  Mid 
fleld  eomiuunioation,  thli  bare  wire  being  laid  on  the  ground.  We  ar» 
trTing,  in  the  manceiiTerH  of  thli  year,  a  new  tj;pe  of  cable  whieh  eon- 
eisti  of  two  copper  and  one  atsd  conductor  No.  24,  eorered  with  a  Jut» 
or  cotton  wrapping  and  weighing  about  seren  ponndi  per  mile.  Hi!* 
wire  ii  recovered  if  possible,  if  not,  it  ia  simply  thrown  away.  It  it 
comparatively  inexpensive.  By  giving  a  field  party  twenty-flve  or  thirty 
milei  of  It,  we  can  keep  in  oommualeatim  with  moving  coIumnB.  Thfr 
longest  strip  of  bare  wire  laid  on  the  ground  was  used  in  the  advance  tA 
Uifl  North  from  UaniU  by  Ooieral  Lawton,  where  In  spite  of  the  wet  tropi- 
cal nndei^rowth,  a  distance  of  forty  mile*  was  sucoessfully  worked  through- 

CHAiMtAw  Joms ;  I  have  pleasure  In  presoiting  to  you  Hr.  Patrick  B. 
Delany,  who  will  prcMnt  hia  paper  cm  "Rapid  Telegraphy,"  whioh  X 
know  will  be  a  valuable  one. 

ill.  Delany  preaented  his  papar,  M  folltnni 
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BY  PATRICE  B.  D£LANT. 


Kapid  Telegraphy  is  the  designatioii  bj  uBSge  given  to  eyeiema 
requiring  composition  of  the  meBsage  on  a  tape  iis  a  preliminary 
to  transmission  by  mechanical  means  over  the  wire,  and  recording 
of  the  meBsage  in  Morse  characters  on  a  tape  at  the  receiving 
statioB,  requiring  transcriptioQ  before  delivety. 

Bain  and  Wheatstons, 

Two  kinds  of  rapid  telegraphy  hare  now  been  worked  ont,  the 
ink-recording  syBtem  of  Wheatatone,  bo  long  the  standard,  and, 
just  recently,  the  chemical  recording  method  begun  by  Alexander 
Bain  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  He  was  the  first  to  propose  a  per- 
forated tape  as  a  stencil  for  transmission  of  signals,  but  he  had 
no  efficient  machine  for  making  it.  His  chemical  system  was  much 
faster  than  the  Wheatatone  ink-recording  system  which  came  along 
a  little  later  with  a  good  perforator.  Bain's  speed  was  ahead  of 
the  Decessity  of  the  times,  nor  had  he,  being  a  runaway  apprentico 
from  Scotland,  the  backing  for  successful  competition  with  hid 
powerful  English  rival. 

Wheatetone's  perforator  may  be  said  to  have  anchored  his  com- 
paratively slow  system  in  the  English  service.  When  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  telegraph  lines,  the  best  efforts  of  the  brightest 
men  were  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  system  generally, 
until,  under  the  administration  of  Chief  Engineer  Sir  William 
Henry  Preece,  a  speed  of  400  words  per  minute  was  reached  in  a 
trial  between  London  and  Newcastle,  a  distance  of  278  miles. 

This  was  about  equal  to  the  highest  chemical  recording  up  to  that 
time,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  required  approximately  200  movements 
of  the  armature  of  a  polarized  relay  per  second. 

Experimental  and  WorMng  Speedt. 

In  all  kinds  of  telegraphy,  however,  manual  and  machine,  ttia 

gap  between  the  practical  or  average  working  speed  and  the  ezperi- 

[400] 
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mentBl  maximum  is  very  wide.  Moree  operators  have  sent  fit 
words  in  a  minute  by  key,  but  the  average  rate  is  15  words  x 
minute. 

The  Wbeatstone  speed  between  London  and  the  cable  stations 
in  Ireland,  about  400  miles,  is  from  70  to  HO  words  per  minute. 
Tbeee  circuits,  however,  comprise  considerable  underground  and 
under  water  cables. 

In  this  country  it  is  claimed  that  75  words  per  minute  eacb 
way  is  obtainable  by  Wheatstone  over  a  duplexed  wire  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  through  a  repeater. 

Limitatioju  of  Electromagnetic  Working. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  higher  speed  and  reliability  for 
the  Wheatstone  system  are  both  mechanical  ■lud  electric.  The- 
transmitting  tape  will  not  bear  any  greater  strain  or  impact  by 
the  contact  controlling  rods,  and  the  electro-magnet  of  the  receiver 
will  not  respond  reliably  at  a  rate  of  over  40  impulses  a  second 
and  leave  any  margin  for  change  in  the  circuit.  With  the  best 
designed  instrumenla  and  the  most  approved  expedients  for  improv- 
ing the  definition  of  impulses,  the  responsiveness  of  the  electro- 
magnet falls  at  least  ten  times  below  the  recording  speed  of  tho 
latest  chemical  telegraph,  and  for  reliability  of  operation  the  electro- 
magnet is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  chemical  system. 

The  higher  the  speed  the  smaller  the  margin  of  stability  of  mag- 
netic working.  This  rule  applies  to  all  electro-magnetic  systems, 
BO  that  an  important  drop  from  the  occasional  possible  rato  is 
necessary  for  continuity  of  operation. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  highest  development  of  electro-mag- 
netic telegraphy  leaves  about  nine-tenths  of  the  signalling  capacity 
of  the  wire  unused,  the  electro-magnet  it  the  fovndaiion  of  all  thf 
telegraphs  in  vse  today.  The  Morse,  singUj  duplex  and  quad- 
rwplex,  synchronous  multiplex  Morse,  and  all  printing  systems  are 
based  upon  it. 

Amplifications  of  the  Morse  and  Synchronmts  Systems. 

Amplifications  of  the  Morse  beyond  single  transmission  are,  as 
is  well  undi^r^tood,  due  to  combinations  of  polarity  and  potential 
increaj>e.  enabling  the  different  circuits  to  be  operated  at  act\ially 
the  same  time.  Synchronous  multiplex  Morse  is  based  upon  this 
rotative  distribution  of  the  time  of  the  line  among  foar  or  six 
operators.     The  transfer  is  made  so  quickly  from  one  pair  of 
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operatoie  to  another  pair,  and  bo  on  pngressiTely  until  iti  letam 
to  each,  that  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  connection  is  nuuu- 
fested  by  the  receiring  relay.  The  line  being  given  to  each  cor- 
responding sender  and  receiver  in  its  entirely  about  40  tinier 
per  second,  it  ia  impossible  for  the  sending  operator  to  miBn 
connection,  even  though  he  should  work  his  key  at  the  rate  of 
14  or  15  excursions  per  second,  the  limit  of  hand  manipulation. 
Thus,  although  all  the  keys  are  worked  gimultimeouely  the  line 
is  only  connected  to  one  at  a  time.  With  this  system,  circoits  may 
be  operated  all  in  one  directioo,  or  divided  into  opposite  direc- 
tions like  separate  wire  circuits, 

Frintinff  Syateitu. 

Synchronous  multiplex  printing  circuits  are  apportioned  among 
■different  operators  in  the  same  way,  but  instead  of  the  circuits 
being  smooth  and  apparently  continuous  for  each  operator,  as 
in  the  Morse  multiplex,  they  are  worked  on  selective  or  step-by-step 
}>rinciple8,  or  combinations  of  both.  Thus  like  the  Morse,  all 
printing  telegraphs  are  based  upon  the  electro-magnet,  and  although 
there  is  wide  difference  in  their  methods  of  operation,  in  all  of 
them  the  receiving  electro-magnet  must  respond  to  every  impulse 
transmitted  over  the  line. 

Taking  iuto  consideration  the  constautly  changing  electrical 
conditions  of  the  circuit,  the  exceedingly  small  margin  of  adjust- 
ment permitted  by  differentia]  balancing  for  quadruplex  Morse,  and 
the  high  rate  actuation  of  the  relay  armature  in  the  Wheatstone 
and  printing  telegraphs,  the  instability  of  such  systems,  outside 
of  single  transmission,  or  at  best  polar  duplex  Morse,  constitates 
a  most  precarious  dependence. 

Disturbing  Elements  for  Electro-Magnatie  Telegraphy. 

Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  atmospheric  change  was  the  main 
cause  of  disturbance  in  telegraphy,  but  at  present  the  stray  cur- 
rents from  power  transmission  are  much  more  demoralizing,  so 
that  taking  these  effects  together,  it  has  become  most  difficult  to 
maintain  balances  and  adjustments.  Indeed  the  Morse  quadruplex 
is  already  regarded  as  having  had  its  day.  Fluctuation  between 
10  and  70  volts  are  not  uncommon  on  many  routes,  and  as  the 
tendency  of  power  transmission  is  strongly  in  the  direction  of  higher 
voltage,  the  outlook  for  ground-return  telegraph  circuits  is  very 
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menacmg  to  electro-magnetic  ajetena.  The  only  safe  refuge  for 
these  will  be  in  metallic  circuits  which  will  bring  the  moat  perfect 
qnadruplex  down  to  the  present  duplex  rank,  while  printing  bjb- 
tems  using  combinations  of  single,  double  and  increase  currents, 
and  depending  on  emphatic  dellveiy  of  ever;  impulse  have  cer- 
tainly no  better  prospect  ahead. 

Polar  Duplex  and  Typewriten  Beat  Printitiff  Telegraph. 

The  resulta  reached  b;  the  ezceedingl;  ingenious  printing  ty»< 
tetns  devised  by  clever  inventois  during  the  past  few  years  have 
not  altered  the  opinion  held  by  the  writer  for  a  long  time,  that 
the  best  printing  telegraph,  and  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
development  of  Morse  woiHng,  is  a  polar  duplex,  manned  by  foar 
first  class  operators  and  using  typewriting  machines  for  receiving. 

The  superiority  of  this  plan  is  just  now  being  more  strongly 
emphasized  than  ever  before  by  the  introduction  of  the  keyboard 
transmitter.  Here  the  intelligent  operator  with  his  simple  sounder 
obviates  all  the  electrical  and  mechanical  complications  of  the 
printing  tejegraph  machine,  and  wastes  no  time.  He  can  space, 
paragraph,  rub  out,  change  blanks,  and  do  all  that  the  sender  tells 
him, —  and  much  more  if  necessary,  without  being  told.  The 
o^anization  is  mobile,  practically  noiseless  and  takes  ap  little 
space.  It  is  always  ready,  requires  no  expert  supervision,  ami 
with  an  average  speed  of  20  words  per  minute  for  each  drcnit 
yields,  all  Qiings  considered,  the  best  output  of  any  electro-mag- 
netic system  —  Morse  or  printing. 

Best  Beittlts  Obtainable  icith  Present  Systemt, 

Notwithstanding  the  high  speeds  claimed  for  varions  printiiv. 
systems,  and  taking  the  ofGciallj  published  results  of  80  words 
per  minute  for  a  quadruple!  over  an  ideal  drcnit  witii  picked 
operators,  and  premium  pay  for  each  message  handled  over  a 
certain  number,  and  with  permission  to  abbreviate  and  use 
arbitrary  code  signals  for  shortening  the  key  work,  as  its  e^ 
treme  achievement;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  facility  deriv< 
able  from  a  telegraph  vrire,  with  Morse,  or  printing  systom,  day 
in  and  day  out,  and  for  all  the  minutes  of  the  day,  will  not 
exceed  an  average  of  60  full  words  per  minute.  Even  this  output 
is.  for  the  reasons  stated, —  increasing  leakage  from  power  wires, 
and  frailty  of  adjustments, —  sure  to  drop  to  the  duplex  stendard 
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of  40  words  per  minute.  At  timeB  the  advantage  of  the  qnadruplex 
over  the  duplex  reaches  30  words  pei  minute,  but  at  an  expense  of 
four  expert  operators. 

More  Wires  or  Fatter  Method  of  Operation. 

It  must  be  obvious  ^erefore  that  these  limitations  for  systems 
which  up  to  the  present  tin^  have  carried  all  the  telegraph  businesit 
leave  but  two  alternatives  for  meeting  growth  of  traffic  or  for 
fermitiing  it  to  grow,  viz., —  increase  of  wires,  or  further  utiliza- 
tion of  the  canyicg  capacity  of  the  present  wires  by  rapid  auto- 
matic methods  of  operation. 

Preferred  and  Ordinary  Btuinees. 

The  great  Yolume  of  what  is  known  as  "Broker**  hQeiness, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  40  per  oent  of  the  whole,  and  the 
incomparable  fitness  of  the  Hoise  sounder  for  this  work  is,  doubtleeB, 
largely  lesponsible  for  the  lack  of  broadness,  ihown  by  telegraph 
companies  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  electrinal  correspondence 
generally.  For  this  reason  the  decision  has  always  been  in  favor 
of  "more  wires,"  relying  for  justification  wholly  upon  the  record 
for  efficient  handling  of  that  portion  of  the  traffic  originating 
with  interests  having  the  power  to  enforce  good  service.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  promptness  in  handling  this  pr^ 
ferred  businesB  has  been  at  the  expense  of  that  large  portion 
belonging  to  the  diversified  community  lacking  the  concentratiye 
pressure  necessary  to  secure  equal  treatment  at  the  same  cost. 

This  is  why  exchange  traffic  has  so  rapidly  increased  while 
ordinary  mercantile  and  social  telegraphy  has  almost  stood  still. 

That  it  is  possible  to  keep  on  adding  new  wires  and  carrying 
meesagee  by  Morse,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  bo  long  as  the  profits  will 
arise  still  from  inadequate  facilities  for  more  than  one-half  of 
the  busineea,  no  important  expansion  of  telegraphy  may  be 
looked  for. 

To  bring  the  ordinary  telegram  time  within  reasonable  range 
of  the  "  Broker "  message  would  require  such  an  increase  of 
wires  as  would  quickly  force  higher  utilization  of  the  carryii^ 
facilities  of  existing  ones. 

Exchange  Bvtinett  Will  always  he  Qttickett. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  general 
tel^rtphy  will  e\ev  be  conducted  as  quickly  as  the  exchange  busi- 
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nese,  but  many  are  of  opinion  tbat  the  time  has  come  for  an  im- 
provement in  ordinary  telegram  transmieaion  speed,  a  decrease  of 
coat,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  both  these  factors,  a  develop- 
ment of  telegraphy  to  many  times  its  present  volume. 

Commerciai  Side  of  Telegraphy. 

Figures  explanatory  of  tbe  commercial  side  of  the  telegraph 
businees,  covering  a  period  of  about  twenty  years  back,  seem  to 
show,  that  as  at  present  conducted,  tbe  rate  cannot  be  lowered, 
and  leave  fair  dividends  for  stockholders  on  the  capitalization 
basis  adopted  by  the  companies.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  tbat 
owing  to  tbe  engineering  difficulties  in  the  way  of  duplication 
of  lines,  and  in  view  of  demonstrable  improvements  in  rapid  trans- 
mission, an  important  departure  in  tbe  method  of  carrying  the 
bulk  of  electrical  correspondence  must  soon  be  inaugurated. 

The  limit  of  electro-magnetic  quickness  having  been  reached, — 
not  considering  the  speed  due  to  super-sens itiveness  and  most  favor- 
able conditions,  but  the  positive  actuation  which  must  be  insensible 
to  outside  effects. —  the  result  makes  it  plain  that  telegraphy  can 
only  reach  its  full  growth  and  occupy  the  extensive  scope  legiti- 
mately belonging  to  it  by  the  use  of  machine  transmission,  which 
will  operate  up  to  the  physical  capacity  of  the  wire,  instead  of 
making  the  nimbleness  of  the  operator's  fingen  or  tbe  movement 
of  a  relay  armature  the  limit. 

Supertenaitive  Syatatm  Impracticable. 

Many  inventors  have  labored  under  the  erroneous  belief  that 
high  speed  working  was  to  be  reached  by  devising  apparatus  of 
great  delicacy,  only  to  find  that  beyond  a  certain  point  this  charac- 
teristic was,  on  land  lines  at  least,  a  positive  drawback,  as  the 
highly  sensitive  apparatus  proved,  to  a  fatal  degree,  amenable 
to  stray  currents  and  inductive  effects  abroad  in  the  earth  and 
tbe  air. 

The  telegraph  of  the  future  must  be  a  comparatively  rough- 
shod aflair,  oblivious  to  foreign  infiuences,  and  capable  of  high 
rate  actuation  by  the  margin  of  current  over-riding. 

The  Chemical  System, 

In  tbe  chemical  system  alone  can  these  conditions  be  obtained. 
The  receiving  tape  can  be  made  irresponsive  to  all  outside  effects, 
Vol.111  — 30 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  susceptible  to  a  etronger  etgnalling  ennent, . 
np  to  the  limit  of  impulse  definition  over  the  line, 

The  chemical  Byetem  is  unaffected  by  ordinary  fluctuatioii  in  the 
working  current.  Changes  which  would  cause  signals  to  drop  out 
of  any  electro-magnetic  system,  and  call  for  readjustment  of  ap- 
paratus, have  no  effect  on  the  chemical  eystem,  beyond  production 
of  a  lighter  or  heavier  record  in  the  tape.  "So  dots  or  dashes  are 
missed.  The  record  is  all  there,  a  true  reptodoctiOD  of  the  char- 
acters on  the  perforated  tape. 

Objections  againat  Automaiic  Telegraphy, 

The  main  objections  raised  against  automatie  tel^rapby,  by 
the  uncompromising  adherents  of  the  primitive  method,  have  been 
the  necessity  for  perforating  messages  for  transmission,  and  tran- 
scribing them  before  delivery,  it  being  claimed  that  these  processes 
cause  delay.  But  those  who  argue  from  this  standpoint  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  perforators  and  tran- 
scribers, the  delay  need  not  exceed  four  or  five  Toinutea  at  most, 
and  that  if  it  averaged  16  minutes  it  would  then  be  about  teri 
minutes  quicker  than  the  average  Morse  time,  for  while  a  single 
message  may  be  sent  off  by  key  in  a  minute,  messages  do  not  come 
to  the  operator's  table  one  at  a  time.  There  may  be  a  dozen 
at  once,  and  this  accumulation  entails  a  delay  on  all  that  oome 
after. 

Average  Delay. 

The  average  delay  throughout  the  United  States  for  messages 
between  the  time  of  reaching  the  operator's  (able  for  transmission, 
and  passing  from  the  receiving  operator's  hand,  is  probably  doso 
to  half  an  hour,  more  than  half  of  which  is  duo  to  limiting  tho 
messages  load  of  a  wire  to  the  expertness  of  the  sending  and  receiv- 
ing operators.  Such  a  course  may  be  likened  to  the  restriction  of 
a  railroad's  track  facilities  to  its  gate  accommodations  at  the  termi- 
nals, and  building  another  track  and  establishing  another  gate  wheo 
travel  incicases,  instead  of  adding  another  gate  and  running  trains 
faster. 

To  provide  each  pair  of  operators  with  a  circuit,  when  one  wire 
may  be  made  to  Ireep  forty  pairs  employed  at  regular  speed,  eeem^ 
wasteful.     Surely  the  greater  the  number  of  operators  kept  busy 
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by  a  wire  the  greftter  the  economy.  Long  wires  and  their  main- 
tenance require  large  outlay,  and  companies  cannot  much  longer 
afford  to  neglect  their  carrying  capacity. 

Relative  Accuracy  of  Morse  and  Automatic 

The  other  objection  put  forth  against  automatic  working  forces 
the  coDclusion  that  it  is  prompted  by  prejudice  Bolely,  since  it  haa 
no  foundation  whatever.  It  is,  that  more  erroni  are  made  by  the 
recording  system. 

As  nearly  everybody  knows,  messagee  over  ocean  cables  are  the 
most  difficult  known  in  telegraphy.  The  majority  of  them  are  in 
code  words  having  neither  context  nor  meaning  to  guide  the  oper- 
ator. These  messages  are  nearly  all  perforated  on  tapes,  and  sent 
by  machine,  not  only  on  account  of  some  increase  iu  speed,  but 
mainly  because  of  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  automatic  over  hand 
working. 

N^o  better  evidence  of  superiority  in  this  most  important  regard 
could  be  cited  than  the  fact  that  every  cable  message  transmitted 
over  land  lines  by  sounder  Morse  must,  under  the  rales  of  the 
Company,  be  repeated  back  by  the  receiving  operator,  so  that  the 
Bending  operator  may  be  certain  that  the  receiving  operator  read 
it  correctly.  No  such  verification  is  practiced  over  the  cable.  No 
Atlantic  Cable  Co.  would  work  by  sound  if  it  were  electrically 
practicable  to  do  bo.  They  require  the  automatic  system  because 
of  its  cortect  record.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  subject  know? 
well  that  the  cable  tapes  with  their  wavy  lines  are  far  and  away 
more  difficult  to  read  than  the  simple  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse 
code,  which  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours. 

The  exact  degree  of  accuracy  in  telegraphy  is  difficult  to  fix,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  land  line  sounder  errors  with  messages 
made  up  of  plain  English,  are  ten  time  more  numerous  than 
cable  errors  with  words  without  meaning.  Indeed,  a  land  line 
message  without  some  error  is  esceptional.  Usually  the  receiver  can 
construe  the  meaning  intended,  and  the  error  is  passed  over. 

About  four-fifths  of  all  the  messages  transmitted  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  are  read  from  tapes,  the  balance  beinjr  carried 
by  printing  systems.  There  is  no  reading  by  sound,  and  yet,  no 
one  has  claimed  that  more  errors  are  made  over  there  than  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 
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QvalUy  of  Mone  Working  mthin  Hearing. 

Anyone  veil  trained  in  sound  reading  tarrying  within  hearing  of 
the  average  Mone  vim,  in  hotele,  office  buildings,  or  railway  sta- 
tionB  muEt  maivel  at  the  quality  of  the  service  upon  which  the  tele- 
graph business  of  the  country  depends.  Here  he  has  an  insight, 
not  only  into  the  capacity  of  the  branch  office  operator,  but  also 
of  the  operator  at  the  main  office,  with  whom  he  is  working.  The 
experience  leaves  no  escape  from  the  conviction  that  telegraphy, 
the  most  important  of  all  means  of  communication,  is  conducted 
in  a  strikingly  inefficient  and  stinted  way,  which,  if  persisted  in, 
must  render  any  improv^nent  in  the  utilization  oi  the  tel^ispb 
by  the  public  impossible. 

Keyboard  Tranemitter. 

That  the  inadequa<7  of  the  Morse  key  is  at  last  being  lecogniaed 
is  proven  by  the  introduction  of  keyboard  transmitters,  by  which 
a  single  depression  of  a  key  causes  all  the  dots  and  dashes  of  a 
letter  to  be  sent  in  a  perfectly  correct  way.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
marks  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  automatic  telegraphy. 

Oap  between  Extremes  of  Speed. 

As  already  stated  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  lai^  amount 
of  business  demanding  transmission  as  near  the  instantaneous  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  This  is  the  speculative  business  between  ex- 
changes, and  for  this  work  Morse  working  has  no  equal,  not  neces- 
sarily key  transmission,  but  transmission  by  some  practically  direct 
means  and  reception  by  sound. 

Before  referring  to  the  developments  in  high  speed  transmlfr- 
sion  and  chemical  recording  which  reach  the  limit  of  telegraphy, 
there  are  important  modifications  which  fill  the  abrupt  and  wid<> 
gap  between  the  slow  Morse  and  this  extreme  capacity,  and  which, 
combined  with  the  simple  Morse  circuits,  and  the  high  speed  auto- 
matic method,  form  an  organization  complete  for  all  needs  and 
conditions  included  in  the  most  compreheastve  conduct  of  elec- 
trical correspondence. 

Morse  Working  Hampered  by  the  Key. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  &ese  days  Morae  worinng  Is  hampered 
one-half  by  the  key.     In  the  old  days  the  keyman  could  send  a ; 
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fast  as  the  reader  by  sound  could  put  the  words  down  with  a  pen, 
hut  for  15  years  past  the  tjpeimting  machine  has  enabled  the 
rfjceiyer  to  take  things  very  eaay  with  the  faateet  sender.  It  U 
fair  to  estimate  that  the  receiver  could  average  40  words  per  min- 
ute,  but  he  is  held  down  to  the  Moise  key  rate  of  16  words. 

Important  Modification  of  Rapid  Telegraphy. 

The  modification  of  the  rapid  system  adapted  to  this  inter- 
mediate stage,  between  the  extremes  of  speed,  consists  of  a  per- 
forator  machine  which  may  be  operated  by  the  ordinary  Morse  key 
at  the  highest  speed  of  the  most  expert  operator.  With  two  such 
machines  an  automatic  transmitter  may  be  fed  with  perforated 
tapes  and  messages  sent  over  the  line  at  a  rate  np  to  the  highest 
ability  of  the  typewritist  receiver.  In  this  way  one  receiving 
operator  will  take  as  much  as  two  key  senders  can  put  on  the 
tapes,  thus  doubling  the  facilities  of  a  circuit,  with  one  operator 
less,  for  the  same  amount  of  work.  The  messages  coming  from 
the  key  perforator  may  be  automatically  alternated  through  tlv- 
transmitting  machine,  so  that  whenever  there  is  more  than  on-' 
message  on  hand  they  are  divided  between  perforators,  and  bein;- 
Rent  off  at  double  speed,  the  delay  will  be  less,  on  as  average, 
than  at  present,  with  an  average  accnmnlation  of  four  or  fiv: 
messages  on  each  operator's  table  during  the  busy  boms,  even 
when  the  wires  are  all  working. 

Improved  Signals  and  Double  Speed. 

The  automatic  Morse  transmitter  delivera  mnch  better  aignak 
than  could  possibly  be  sent  by  key  direct,  for  no  matter  how  light 
or  heavy  the  operator's  manipulation  may  be,  the  holes  in  the  tape 
are  all  of  the  same  size,  and  consequently  all  the  impulses  sent  over 
the  line  are  of  the  same  value. 

As  the  tape  runs  continuously  through  the  perforator,  spaces 
and  dash  lengths  correspond  to  those  made  by  the  operator,  but 
the  impulses  of  which  the  dots  and  dashes  are  formed  are  abso- 
lutely uniform,  so  that  they  carry  much  better  over  the  line  than 
the  uneven  impulses  usually  made  by  the  key. 

With  two  perforating  operators  working  at  80  words  per  minute. 
the  automatic  transmitter  will  deliver  the  40  words  in  a  minut'? 
in  greatly  improved  Morse  to  the  receiving  operator,  who,  if  an 
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expert,  can  maiDtain  that  speed.  The  receiyer  can  break  or  stop 
the  automatic  transmitter  which  can  easily  be  attended  by  the 
perforating  operators,  all  the  app.iratus  being  on  the  same  table. 

In  this  way  the  Morse  capacity  of  a  circuit  may  be  at  least 
doubled,  so  that  a  duplex  becomes  equal  to  quadruples  in  output, 
with  six  operators  against  eight,  and  a  quadruplexed  wire  may  be 
made  to  carry  double  the  number  of  messages  with  12  men  doing 
the  work  of  16. 


Automatic  Morse   Tranamitter   Determine    Orade   of  Receiving 
Operator, 
The  automatic  transtnitter  at  once  determines  the  grade  of  the 
receiving  operator,  and  can  be  regulated  to  his  ability  instantly, 
whether  he  be  a  ten  or  a  forty  word  per  minute  man. 

Perforating  from  a  Dietance. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  perforating  tnachina  la  that 
it  can  be  operated  from  any  distance,  or  over  any  circuit  where 
it  is  possible  to  work  a  relay;  thus  branch,  suburban,  or  way 
oflSces  can,  by  the  Morse  key,  perforate  their  messages  at  the 
central  office  for  high  speed  transmission  over  trunk  linee. 

Reproduction  of  Tape  ingtead  of  Repeafert. 

For  transmission  over  long  circuits  where  autoiuatic  repeaters  are 
now  necessary,  a  perforated  tape  put  into  the  transmitter  in  New 
York  will  reproduce  itself  in  perforations  at  Buffalo,  and  this  tape 
may  be  started  in  another  circuit  to  Chicago,  .md  so  on  to  San 
Francisco,  each  reproduction  serving  for  retransmission  to  the  end, 
where  the  message  may  be  taken  by  sound  at  40  words  a  minute, 
a  apeed  easily  maintained  over  the  dilferent  sections,  which  arc 
worked  independently,  thus  avoiding  the  cumulative  eftecte  of 
interdependence  between  repeaters,  which  lowers  the  speed  to  about 
12  words  per  minute,  New  York  to  San  Franciwo. 

High  Speed  Automatic  Telegraphy. 

In  the  high  speed  automatic  transmission  and  chemical  recording 
system  as  now  perfected,  is  realized  the  best  practical  aod  theoreti- 
cal results  for  telegraphic  traffic  of  large  volume. 
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Its  apeed  is  limited  only  by  the  impulee  conveying  efficiency  of 
the  wires  —  or  the  delivery  of  impulses  of  sufEcicnt  power  to  make 
a  mark  on  the  chemical  tape  by  electro-chemical  action  on  the  iioii 
recording  wire,  and  with  plainness  permitting  of  ready  transcrip- 
tion. 

Heretofore,  chemical  telegraphs  have  used  sending  tapes  having 
regular  dots  and  dashes  cut  into  them,  and  sending  short  and  long 
impulses  of  one  polarity.  With  a  line  of  any  considerable  lengtli. 
or  electro-static  capacity,  these  characters,  when  sent  at  anything 
approaching  high  speed,  were  run  together  by  the  discharge  from 
the  line,  known  in  telegraphy  as  "tailing",  so  that  transcription 
was  difficult  and  unsafe.  Hecent  improvementa  have  entirely  over- 
come  this  most  serious  drawback,  and  removed  the  main  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  reaching  the  full  carrying  capacity  of  a  line. 

The  perforated  message  is  made  up  entirely  of  dots.  No  dasher 
are  perforated  or  .transmitted.  All  impulses  have  the  same  time 
Talne,  and  each  encceedlng  one  is  of  opposite  polarity  to  the  one 
before  it.  The  time  elapsing  between  a  positive,  marking,  impulse 
.  and  the  negative,  cutting  off  or  spacing  impulse,  determines  whether 
the  character  is  a  dot  or  a  dash. 

In  preparing  the  perforated  tape  with  Morse  key,  when  the 
operator  presses  his  key  down,  a  hole  for  a  positive  impulse  is  made 
in  the  tape,  and  though  the  key  be  held  down  indefinitely,  but  thi^ 
one  hole  is  made,  and  the  tape  continues  to  niu.  When  the  key 
is  let  up,  a  hole  for  a  negative,  impulse  is  made.  Thus  the  holed 
for  dots  just  clear  each  other  from  the  vertical,  while  the  holes  for 
dashes  are  at  an  angle  corresponding  to  tiie  time  the  key  was 
held  down. 

UiHization  of  Static  Diackarga. . 

Through  these  holes  positive  and  negative  impulsee,  or  marking 
and  spacing  currents,  are  scQt.  A  negative  immediately  following! 
a  positive  permits  only  a  short  mark  on  the  receiving  tape,  but 
when  the  negative  impulse  is  delayed  a  dash  is  produced.  The 
impulse  for  the  dash  is  the  same  as  for  the  dot,  but  as  it  is  not 
followed  by  the  reversal  for  some  time,  the  discharge  current 
running  out  of  the  line,  after  the  circuit  is  broken  at  the  trans- 
mitting end,  completes  the  dash.  The  length  of  mark  made  by 
this  prolonged  current  depends  upon  static  capacity  of  the  line, 
the  rate  at  which  the  tape  is  running,  and  the  delay  of  the  nega- 
tive impulse. 
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Should  the  normal  capacity  of  the  line  be  inanfficient  for  the 
longest  dash  in  the  Morse  code,  the  necessary  ammmt  is  easily  made 
up  by  placing  a  condenser  between  line  and  earth,  either  at  the 
sending  or  receiving  end,  or  elsewhere. 

"  Capacity  "  an  Aid  to  Signalling. 

About  300  miles  of  average  pole  line  affords  ample  discharge 
for  dashes  at  a  speed  of  1000  words  per  minute.  Short  cables  in 
the  line,  instead  of  being  a  hindrance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  electro- 
magnetic system,  contribute  to  perfect  signalling. 

Added  artificial  capacity  need  not  be  altered  to  compensate  for 
clianges  of  weather — the  margin  being  wide. 

Disturbing  Currents  Ignored. 

Speed  depends  upon  voltage,  and  character  of  the  line.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  current  for  a  certain  period  is  necessary  at  the 
recording  finger  of  the  receiver  to  make  a  plain  record,  and  here 
it  may  be  again  remarked  that  in  these  days  the  conditions  abroatl 
in  the  land  do  not  warrant  the  use  of  the  most  delicate  instru- 
ments, or  snpcTBensitiTe  solutions  for  telegraphic  recording.  On 
the  contrary,  the  receiving  tape  should  be  suflSciently  nnconscioup 
of  stray  currents  and  inductive  efiEects  to  ignore  them  in  the  rec- 
ord,—  responding  only  to  the  impulses  from  the  transmitting  sta- 
tion. With  this  safe  mai^in  the  Bapid  System  is  immune  to 
interferences  fatal  to  hi^  speed  or  finely  balauced  electro-mag- 
netic systems. 

Atmospheric  changes  requiring  constant  adjustment  and  bal- 
ancing of  the  latter  apparatus  have  no  effect  on  the  automatic, 
except  to  change  the  density  of  the  mark.  No  signal  can  be  dropped 
out  or  mutilated. 

The  longest  lines  can  be  worked  direct,  without  repeaters,  at  a 
speed  proportioned  to  the  distance. 

Perforation  by  Morse  key  needs  no  special  staff  of  operaton. 

Keyboard  Perforator. 

The  latest  improvement,  and  one  of  far  reaching  importance, 
eonsista  of  a  perforator  worked  by  a  keyboard  transmitter,  bo  that 
any  typewritist  can  perforate  without  even  knowing  the  Morso 
code,  and  owing  to  its  perfect  uniformity  of  action,  the  record  from 
this  machine  perforation  can  be  transcribed  almost  as  rapidly  as 
copying  from  print. 
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8000  Words  a  Minute. 

Uechanicslly,  the  rapid  tranamitter  apparatus  may  be  run  at 
an;  speed  up  to  10,000  words  a  minute,  8000  words,  or  3500  im- 
pulses a  second  have  been  reconled  oyer  an  artificial  circuit. 

Aa  the  sending  contacts  are  made  by  wire  bruBhes  pressing  to- 
ward each  other  above  and  below  the  tape,  there  is  no  injurious 
sparking,  since  the  arc  is  brushed  out  by  the  tape  and  the  contact 
kept  clean  by  the  edges  of  the  holee. 

Automatic  Control  of  Apparatus. 

The  receiving  machine  ia  entirely  under  control  of  the  trans- 
mitting operator,  and  can  be  stopped  at  any  stage.  Likewise,  thi! 
transmitter  can  he  stopped  by  the  receiving  operator,  and  contact 
with  outaide  wires  will  stop  both  machines.  All  tapes,  sending  aB<l 
receiving,  are  automatically  wound  on  reels  as  they  pass  through 
the  machines.  There  are  no  loose  and  fluffy  bundles  of  tape  in 
evidence.  The  receiving  tape  is  only  slightly  damp.  It  is  not 
handled  by  anybody,  being  drawn  in  short  inatallments  in  front 
of  the  typewritist  transcriber  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  con- 
trolled by  the  foot. 

Effect  of  Rapid  Telegraphy  on  InstaUatiotu. 

With  Bapid  Telegraphy  there  will  be  fewer  wires,  greater  stabil- 
ity in  construction,  and  a  full  utilization  of  their  carrying  capacity. 

Sjfttem  Superimposed  on  Telephone  Circuits. 

The  System  can  be  operated  over  a  telephone  circuit  without 
interference  with  conversation. 

Oreat  Field  for  Development  of  Traffic 

Rapid  Telegraphy  foreshadows  great  changes  in  correspondence. 
Outside  of  the  present  telegraph  business  there  is  a  vast  and  profit- 
able field  for  devebpment  of  an  electrical  correspondence  fo:- 
which  the  trains  are  too  slow,  and  the  present  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone too  expensive  and  inadequate. 

Telephone  Cannot  Compete. 

The  telephone  cannot  compete  with  the  telegraph  for  long  dis- 
tance communication.    Its  average  is  not  more  than  60  intflUuiMc 
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words  per  minute,  or  30  words  per  wire,  which  ie  twen^  to  thirty 
words  below  the  present  telegraph  wire  speed,  and  only  about  ono- 
lortieth  of  the  number  of  words  that  can  be  recorded  by  rapid 
telegraphy.  Long  distance  telephony  is  commercially  possible 
now  only  through  the  rental  of  superimposed  Morse  telegraph  cir- 
cuits, two  of  wbich  are  obtained  from  the  metallic  circuit  of  tlw 
telephone. 

Difference  in  Minimum  Charge  Assures  Supremacy  of  TeJegraph. 
The  difference  in  the  minimum  rate  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone  must  always  sustain  the  supremacy  of  the  telegraph  for 
distances  of  over  50  mike.  Forty  cents  for  a  ten  word  telegram, 
and  five  dollars  as  a  minimum  for  three  minutes  talk,  New  York 
to  Chicago,  leaves  the  telegraph  practically  without  a  competitor; 
and  when,  by  the  Bapid  System,  availment  of  all  that  a  wire  can 
curry  is  had,  delivering  to  the  customer  a  typewritten  letter  of 
180  words,  or  the  telephone  five  dollars'  worth,  for  say  seventy-five 
cents,  the  permanent  prevalence  of  the  telegraph  as  the  great 
medium  of  communication  and  correspondence  will  be  indubitably 
demonstrated. 

Telephone  and  Post  Office  Collection  and  Distribution  for  Rapid 
Telegraphy. 

Millions  of  local  telephones  will  collect  and  distribute  telegrams 
for  high  speed  work  over  trunk  lines. 

The  post  office  will  also  be  used  for  collection  and  delivery  of  tele- 
graphed letters. 

Between  cities  separated  by  any  considerable  distance  all  cor- 
respondence of  any  urgency  will  be  telegraphed  at  a  cost  so  moderate 
that  the  wire  will  supplant  the  train  as  a  mail  carrier  and  the 
relation  between  miles  and  time  will  be  practically  set  aside. 


DiBCUHBion. 
Mr.  JoHK  Heskkth:  This  Is  a  subject  upon  whicb  Mr.  Delanj  has  for 
mnny  Teara  b«en  considered  to  be  bo  well  qualified  to  speak  with  authority 
that  I  hesitate  to  do  more  than  just  comment  upon  hia  paper.  The  speed 
ol  400  worda  per  minute  with  the  Wheatstone  apparatus  ia  not  the  maxi- 
mum speed  obtained,  as  he  states.  I  myaetf  san  a  speed  of  600  words  per 
minute  before  I  left  the  British  Post^ffice  Service  in  1888,  and  I  do  not 
think   the   speed  hfl«   f^one   down   oinee   then.     It  ia   too   common   In   Um 
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T'nited  States,  where  the  oondltioaa  ait  altogether  different,  to  think 
thftt  the  &ntoDwtla  syttfim,  ai  used  in  England,  doee  not  da  what  It 
•et  out  to  do,  and  for  the  speed  of  seventy  or  eight;  words  a  minnte 
to  be  taken  as  the  arerage  WbeatatMie  speed  over  the  lines  of  the  little 
island,  would  be  altogether  misleading.  The  average  worldng  speed  would 
not  be  considered  satisfactory  if  it  were  not  over  200  words.  I  think 
that  in  his  Gnthuaiasni  Mr.  Delany  has  also  been  inclined  to  take  the 
average  of  Morse  working  a  trifle  too  low.  I  will  adinit,  if  you  average 
all  the  lines  and  all  the  operators,  that  ym  do  not  exoeed  an  average 
of  fifteen  worda  per  minute;  but  all  the  instmmente  end  all  the  operator* 
are  not  going  to  be  replaced  by  antomatiea.  If  you  take  the  average 
of  thoee  conditions  under  which  the  automatic  might  be  used,  then  the 
average  speed  of  working  is  above  twenty-five;  I  wouldn't  say  ft  was' 
much  above  twenty-five;  I  think  that  twenty-fiva  would  be  a  fair  rat*  at 
which  to  put  it. 

I  am  very  pleased  indeed  that  In  one  particular  portion  of  his  pi^Na*, 
Mr.  Delany  recognizes  that  there  is  and  always  will  be  a  large  amount 
of  business  demanding  tranemiMJon  as  nearlj'  instantaneous  as  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  get,  and  that  for  this  work,  Morse  operation  and  reception  by 
sound  is  unequalled.  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  have  Mr.  Delany's  opinion 
on  that  point,  because  a  phase  of  the  question  which  is  concerning  us 
somewhat  in  Australia  Is  the  extent  to  which  hand  operating  or  receiving 
by  sound  is  to  be  replaced  by  automatic  working.  In  my  opinion,  by  far 
tlie  greater  bulk  of  businesa  must  be  received  by  sound,  transmitted  pos- 
sibly by  a  keyboard  transmitter  of  the  kind  Mr.  Delany  has  indicated. 
I  have  seen  the  keyboard  transmitter  at  work  at  a  rate  of  over  forty  words 
a  minute.  The  sending  operator  was  comfortably  seated,  leaning  bade 
in  bis  chair,  with  his  feet  on  another;  he  was  taking  things  very  aa^, 
and  was  keeping  the  receiving  operator  bu^  at  a  oomfortable  speed  reoelT- 
ing  by  sound  and  transcribing  on  the  typewriter,  'iliat  kind  of  transmls- 
sioD  and  recMvIng  will.  In  my  opinion,  handle  Iw  the  greater  portion  of 
telegraph  business  for  many  years  to  come;  but  for  unavoidable  congestion 
—  eases  where  lines  have  been  interrupted  and  where  there  is  a  big  msh 
o[  business  —  I  am  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
adoption  of  some  such  system  as  Is  outlined  by  Mr.  Delany. 

Chaibkan  Joins;  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  this  paper  has  a 
different  bearing  in  this  country  from  what  it  will  have  in  Bnropesn 
countries,  where  the  telegraphs  are  entirely  In  the  handa  of  the  govern- 
nient.  In  this  country,  the  tel^raphs  are  conducted  by  private  enter- 
prise. In  foreign  countries,  if  you  send  a  telegram,  and  some  very  serious 
error  is  made  by  the  telegrapher  In  the  message,  cau^g  a  serious  loss, 
after  several  months  of  red-tape  correspondence  you  are  sent  an  official 
letter,  stating  that  if  you  will  have  your  claim  presented  at  such  a  time, 
at  such  an  office,  they  will  hand  you  an  order  on  the  Treasury  of  the  Nation 
for  the  amonnt  of  the  tolls  you  paid.  In  America  if  you  should  sustain 
a  lose  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  your  attorney  immediately  flies 
your  claim  before  the  court,  and  we  know  pretty  well  what  the  result 
will  be  —  at  least  the  tel^raph  companies  do.    Those  are  two  important 
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featurea.  Anothsr  featare  (eema  to  be  one  that  eoneenu  the  tel^fnpli 
maiMgemeiit  in  this  conntr;  and  one  Id  which  thej  b*Te  %  very  vital  in- 
tcreft  ^e  public  has,  of  course,  a  great  intereBt,  aa  outlined  by  Mr. 
Delany,  who,  I  think,  corere  ereiy  phase  of  the  subject.  We  are  veij 
much  indebted  to  him  for  this  clear  and  c<»>cise  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion,  which  I  think  refen  more  particularly  to  the  United  States  than 
to  foreign  countries. 

It  giyea  me  very  much  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  now  Dr.  Louis  M. 
Potts,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  who  has  prepared  4  psper 
upon  the  subject  of  "  Printing  Tel^raphy." 

Or.  Potts  presented  his  p>pc>  u  foUowsi 
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BY  DR.  LOUIS  M.  POTTS. 


Erer  since  the  original  invention  of  the  electromagnetic  tele- 
graph, inventors  have  been  striving  for  a  system  of  telegraphy  which 
would  print  in  Roman  characters,  and  at  the  same  time  be  rapid, 
and  have  as  far  as  possible  the  simplicity  of  the  Morse  system.  Ab 
far  as  practice  is  concerned,  this  result  up  to  the  present  time  hag 
not  been  accomplished,  bnt  several  systems  are  now  being  exploited 
which  bid  fair  to  overcome  most  of  the  disadvantages  of  former 
systems  of  printing  telegraphy,  for  ose  in  fields  where,  tip  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  not  been  found  practical  to  employ  them.  It  la 
not  the  parpose  of  the  present  paper  to  give  a  treatment  of  the  many 
printing  telegraphs  which  have  been  proposed  at  \'arious  times,  but 
rather  to  treat  of  the  various  essential  principles  involved  in  those 
systems  which  have  been  shown  to  be  of  value  by  Their  adoption  in 
actual  practice,  or  systems  of  recent  invention  which,  although  not 
in  general  use,  involve  essentially  new  and  promising  features.  In 
all  printing  telegraphs  there  are  four  points  which  above  all  others 
require  primary  consideration.  Of  primary  importanoe  ie  the 
method  employed  to  obtain  a  number  of  operations  at  a  terminal 
station  under  the  control  of  an  operator  at  the  distant  station.  Nert 
in  importanpc  are  the  form  of  telegraphic  current  employed,  the 
method  of  sending  the  signals,  and  the  method  of  their  reception  in 
print, 

Stnohhonism. 

In  practically  all  of  the  printing  telegraphs  which  have  ever  been 
proposed,  the  control  of  a  number  of  operations  over  one  wire  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  synchronism  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  a  good  and  stable  form  of  synchronism  is  a  neces- 
sary fonndation  for  its  successful  operation. 

The  simplest  form  of  synchronism  employed  was  that  used  by 

Royal  E.  House  in  his  printing  telegraph  invented  in  1346.    This 

is  the  so-called  step-by-step  method.    Jn  this  system  at  the  receiving 

[4771 
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Btation  a  toothed  wheel  is  driven  by  a  motor.  As  tills  wheel  rotate^ 
the  current  sent  over  the  line  is  made  and  broken  as  each  tooth 
passes  under  a  contact.  At  the  receiving  station,  the  apparatus  Ix 
likewise  driven  by  a  motor,  A  toothed  wheel  is  liero  employed  simi- 
lar to  the  one  at  the  sending  station,  but  in  this  case  it  is  an  escape- 
ment wheel.  This  escapement  oscillates  under  the  wntrol  of  an 
electromagnet  operated  by  the  pulses  of  current  received.  As  the 
sending  toothed  wheel  rotates  one  tooth,  the  current  is  made  and 
broken  once,  and  the  receiving  toothed  wheel  is  allowed  to  advanc« 
one  tooth  by  a  to-and-fro  motion  of  an  escapement.  A  key  is  pro- 
vided by  means  of  which  it  is  easy  to  first  set  the  wheels  when  the 
machines  are  first  put  in  operation.  The  printing  is  always  preceded 
by  the  operation  of  this  key.  As  each  succeeding  key  is  depressed, 
the  toothed  wheel  of  the  sending  machine  is  allowed  to  rotate  to  the 
letter  to  be  printed,  and,  in  so  doing,  makes  and  breaks  the  current 
a  number  of  times,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  teeth  interven- 
ing, and  these  impulses  at  the  receiving  end  allow  the  corresponding 
ratchet  wheel  to  move  the  same  number  of  teeth.  This  method  of 
syncbronism  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity;  but  as  it  is  often 
necessary  to  rotate  the  wheel  nearly  a  whole  revolution  between  suc- 
ceeding letters,  and  as  the  mechanical  parts  must  needs  Lave  con- 
siderable inertia,  a  limit  is  set  to  the  speed  at  which  the  machine 
may  be  operated. 

To  the  class  of  step-by-step  sj'nchronons  motions  also  belongs  the 
Buckingham.  However,  this  method  repre*ient3  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  method  previously  mentioned,  particularly  in  regard 
to  speed.  The  necessary  number  of  etops  has  here  been  riHluccd 
to  six  for  any  character  and  always  the  same  number.  Each 
complete  signal  results  in  the  advance  of  the  receiving  mechanism 
eii  steps  in  every  case,  the  difference  in  the  signals  being  merely 
different  combinations  of  long  and  short  impulses.  And,  further, 
the  syncbronism  is  rendered  more  positive  by  bping  reset  after  eacii 
character  by  the  so-called  release  impulse,  Tliis  will  be  clear  from 
Fig.  1. 

Another  phase  of  the  development  of  the  principle  of  synchronism 
is  exeir)i>]ified  in  the  Hughes  machine.  Here  we  have  the  method 
of  'avf-t  regulating  two  machines;  so  that  they  naturally  tend  to 
run  nt  nfl  nearly  the  same  speed  as  possible,  and  then,  at  frequent 
intorvalp,  correcting  the  rate  of  one  or  both  by  the  amount  they 
have  deviated  the  one  from  the  other.  This  idea  has  been  estcn- 
sivcly  used,  and  variously  modified  since.     Even  the  Hughes  me- 
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chine  itself  has  employed  Beveral  diSeient  methods  at  different 
times.  In  one  form,  tiie  approximate  eynchronnufi  motion  of  the 
sending  and  receiving  machine  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  two  vibrat- 
ing reeds  or  pendulums.  These  reeds  or  pendulums,  by  means  of  a 
ratchet  wheel  and  escapement,  regulate  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the 
type  wheels.  The  rate  of  vibration  of  this  pendulum  can  be  regu- 
lated in  tlie  same  manner  as  a  clock-pendulum,  by  sliding  a  weight 
nearer  to  or  farther  away  from  the  point  of  support.  In  another 
form,  the  approximate  synchronism  is  obtained  by  a  conical  pendu- 
lum. This  arrangement  ia  similar  to  the  ordinar}'  engine  governor. 
A  heavy  weight  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  rod,  pivoted  at  the  ex- 


Fu.  1. 


tteme  end,  ie  rotated  around  its  long  axis.  As  It  rotates,  the  weight 
is  throvm  out  by  centrifugal  force  and  describes  a  circle  of  con- 
tinually increasing  radius.  When  this  radius  has  reached  a  certain 
value,  by  means  of  a  set  of  levers  acted  on  by  the  weight,  friction 
>  in  applied  to  some  part  of  the  mechanism,  and  the  speed  prevented 
from  going  above  a  certain  value.  By  regulating  the  position  of 
the  weight,  quite  a  delicate  regulation  of  the  speed  may  be  obtained. 
However,  no  matter  how  niceiy  such  a  mechanism  may  be  regulated, 
they  will  continue  in  synchronism  only  for  comparatively  short  in- 
tervals, po  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  accelerating, 
or  retarding,  the  motion  of  one  or  both  machines  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. In  the  Hughes  machine,  this  correction  is  obtained  each 
time  a  character  is  printed.  The  type  wheel  is  carried  loosely,  by 
friction  on  the  rotating  shaft,  and  rigidly  to  a  so-called  rnrrpotiou 
wheel,  which  has  a  number  of  notches  equal  to  the  number  of  chsr- 
acters  on  the  type  wheel.    Each  time  a  character  ie  printed,  a  cam 
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rigidly  fastened  to  the  printing  mechanism  engages  the  tooth  cot- 
responding  to  the  letter  to  be  printed,  and  tume  the  type  wheel 
backward  or  forward,  as  may  he  required,  to  bring  it  accurately  to 
the  printing  position.  Each  time  a  character  is  printed  this  cor- 
rection is  applied.  If  the  interval  between  the  printing  of  two 
characters  is  too  great,  and  the  two  machines  get  apart  as  much  as 
one  character,  the  wrong  character  will  be  printed  and  the  machine 
will  have  to  again  be  brought  into  unison. 

In  the  Baudot  Multiplex  system  we  hare  a  system  of  synchronism 
very  similar  to  the  Hughes.  But  here  wc  have  a  distiact  improve- 
ment on  the  Hughes  method,  in  that  the  synchronism  ia  not  cor- 
rected by  the  signals  for  the  characters,  but  a  separate  impulse  ia 
transmitted  over  the  line  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  synchro- 
nism.   The  machine  ia  kept  in  continuoua  motion  by  a  weight  or  a 


Fu).  e. 

motor.  The  speed  is  locally  kept  very  close  to  a  definite  speed,  as 
in  the  Hughes,  by  a  centrifugal  governor,  which,  as  the  speed  in- 
creases, causes  the  motor  to  do  more  work  against  friction,  and  thus 
keep  its  speed  within  a  certain  limit.  The  apparatus  at  one  end 
it  set  to  run  riightly  faster  than  at  the  other.  Once  in  each  revolu- 
tion, or  more  frequently,  the  correcting  impulse  is  sent  out  at  tht- 
receiving  station,  by  nieauB  of  a  commutator  and  rotating  brush 
arm.  which  connects  the  lino  to  the  battery  at  frequent  intervals. 
(See  Fig.  2.)  As  will  be  seen  on  a  part  of  the  commutator  (Ci),  at 
the  other  terminal  of  the  line,  slightly  in  advance  of  that  which 
sends  out  the  correcting  impiilses,  ia  a  segment  connected  to  tlie 
ground  through  an  electromagnet.  Assuming  the  brush  Bj  to 
travel  faster  than  JB,,  it  will  arrive  on  the  segment  5,  before  B, 
leaves  S,,  and  the  magnet  E  will  be  energized.  The  magnet  E  oper- 
ate a  mechanical  arrangement,  which  has  for  effect  to  set  back  the 
brush  Bt  a  small  amount,  ao  that  it  again  starts  out  in  phase  with 
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B^,  and  thm,  at  each  revolntion,  ilie  magnet  S  corrects  the  rotation 
by  the  alight  amount  it  has  shifted  during  the  previous  levolutioD. 
We  thua  have  two  Bjatenu  in  eynchronouB  operation  within  certein 
limits  of  variation. 

We  now  pass  to  a  somewhat  difterent  type  of  synchronous  motion 
in  which,  when  in  proper  adjostment,  the  two  tend  to  run  at  sjn- 
chronons  speed,  and,  if  disturbed  from  this  position,  will  tend  to 
return,  i.  e.,  they  are  in  dynamic  equilibrium.  In  the  Murray  Page 
FriotiDg  Telegraph  we  have  an  example  of  this  form.  Ah  in  the 
correcting  systems,  we  have  here  at  each  station  a  vibrating  reed, 
whose  rates  are  made  nearly  equal  by  weights  sliding  along  their 
k-ngth.  These  reeds  vibrate  against  what  are  known  as  resilient 
stops,  that  is,  stops  which  are  not  rigid  but  have  a  certain  amount  of 
elasticity.  The  effect  of  these  stops  is  to  allow  a  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  period  of  the  reed  according  as  it  is  actuated  by  a  weak 
or  strong  periodic  force.  This  periodic  force  is  produced  by  an 
electromagnet  operating  on  the  reed  as  an  armature.  In  serice 
with  the  electromagnet  are  two  sets  of  contacts;  one  set  is  operated 
by  the  reed  itself,  the  other  set  is  on  a  relay  operated  by  the  lino 
relay.  This  line  relay  has  both  front  and  back  contacts  so  connected 
that  the  circnit  of  the  reed  magnet  is  broken  each  time  that  the 
line  current  is  made  or  broken.  If  the  breaks  at  both  contacts  occur 
at  the  same  time,  the  leed  magnet  will  receive  its  maximum  corrent. 

If,  however,  the  two  breaks  occur  at  different  times,  the  reed 
magnet  will  receive  less  current,  and  due  to  the  effect  of  the  resilirait 
stops,  as  before  mentioned,  it  will  decrease  its  rate  of  vibration. 
If  now  the  reed  tends  to  go  faster  or  slower,  it  will  receive  a  less  or 
greater  amount  of  current,  and  will  assume  such  a  position  that 
there  is  a  balance  between  its  tendency  to  go  faster,  and  its  tendency 
to  receive  less  current  due  to  its  increasing  rate. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  synchronism  that  has  yet  been  devised 
is  that  used  in  the  Rowland  System  of  Telegraphy.  This  is  of  the 
same  general  ^rpe  as  the  Murray,  but  differs  more  particularly,  in 
that  the  Hurray  is  merely  a  synchronism  of  vibration,  while  here 
we  have  the  synchronous  rotation  of  machines  of  considerable  inertia 
and  consequently  a  much  more  stable  system,  and  one  subject  to 
disturbances  to  a  correspondingly  less  extent.  A  number  of  differ- 
ent methods  have  been  used  in  this  system,  all  having  the  same 
fundamental  principles,  but  differing  considerably  in  the  metbodn 
of  their  attainment.  In  the  first  place,  a  means  is  provided  whereby 
two  motors,  when  rotating  in  synchronism,  are  in  dynamic  equilib- 
ToL.  m  —  31 
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nam,  and  secondly,  a  meana  of  producing  a  frictioiul  force  when 
they  are  disturbed  from  this  relation.  This  can  be  best  understood 
by  reference  in  detail  to  a  particular  form. 

The  simplest  form,  and  that  used  on  the  latest  type  of  the  Bow- 
land  machine,  is  that  in  which  the  principle  is  applied  to  two  direct- 
current  motors.  One  motor  drives  'a  mechanism  by  means  of 
which  an  alternating  tel^raphic  current  is  produced,  in  this  cas^ 
an  alternating  current  of  something  over  one-hundred  complete 
periods  per  second.  The  second  motor  drires  a  commutator 
for  synchronieiog.  Beferring  to  Fig.  3,  we  have  the  polarized  relay 
B,  which  is  kept  in  continuous  vibration  by  the  alternating  current, 
produced  by  the  mechanism  driven  by  the  motor  at  the  originating 
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station.  The  commutator  C  is  kept  in  continuous  rotation  by  the 
motor  whose  field  and  armature  are  shown.  In  series  with  the  arma- 
ture is  a  permanent  resistance  B,  and  a  speed  regulating  dial.  The 
commutator  G  is  an  ordinary  crown  commutator,  having  its  alter- 
nate segments  connected  to  the  contacts  of  the  relay.  When  the 
tongue  T,  and  the  brush  B,  are  at  the  same  time  on  the  contact  0„ 
and  segment  Si,  which  are  connected,  the  resistance  R  is  cut  out  of 
the  armature  cireuit,  and  it  receives  its  maximum  currenL  When 
they  are  at  the  same  time  on  contact  Ci,  and  segment  S„  which  are 
not  connected,  the  armature  receives  its  minimum  current.  If  now 
the  relay  fi  is  so  vibrated,  and  the  commutator  C  so  rotated,  that 
as  the  tongue  passes  from  d  to  Oj  the  brush  B  passes  from  S,  to  S, 
and  as  T  passes  from  C,  to  C,  the  brush  B  passes  from  5,  to  S,  and 
so  on  continuously,  the  resistance  R  will  be  permanently  cut  out  of 
cireuit.  If,  however,  the  brush  is  shifted  the  distance  of  one  seg- 
ment ahead  of  this  position,  the  resistance  R  will  be  permanently 
in  circuit.    For  any  relation  between  these  two  extremes,  the  arma- 
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tore  will  receive  at  rapidly  recurring  intervala  a  larger  and  smaller 
amount  of  current. 

The  relation  of  the  rotating  brush  and  the  vibrating  tongue  will 
determine  the  relative  length  of  the  interval  of  large  current  and 
of  email  current,  and  the  integral  effect  will  determine  the  speed 
of  the  motor,  which,  it  will  be  eeen,  can  have  quite  a  large  range. 
When  the  brush  and  tongue  have  euch  a  relation  that  there  are 
intervals  both  of  large  and  small  current,  a  tendency  of  the  motor 
to  increase  its  speed  will  call  into  action  a  tendency  of  the  commu- 
tator to  allow  more  or  less  current  to  flow  through  the  armature,  and 
the  motor  will  assume  a  state  of  equilibrium  where  these  two 
tendencies  exactly  balance.  And,  if  the  rate  of  this  tongue  increases, 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  current  through  the  arma- 
ture, until  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached  and  conversely.  Such 
n  system  will  remain  in  synchronism  continuously  for  all  ordinary 
variations,  since  such  a  state  is  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and,  if  dis- 
turbed from  this  state,  it  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  tending  to  retom 
it.  However,  any  freely  moving  syetem  if  disturbed  from  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  will  not  return  directly  to  that  state,  !'ut,  when  allowed 
t"  return,  will  go  beyond  this  point,  and  possibly  make  a  nimibei  of 
oscillations  about  it. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  due  to  various  causes,  such  a  sys- 
tem is  almost  certain  to  be  subject  to  many  such  disturbances,  and 
may  even  continuously  oscillate  about  its  position  of  equilibrium. 
In  order  that  such  oscillations  may  be  removed,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  frictional  force  shall  be  called  into  action  whenever  such  oscil- 
lations arise,  i.  e.,  the  system  must  be  made  aperiodic,  or  neariy  so. 
In  this  case,  this  result  is  very  easily  and  quite  oEFectively  accom- 
plished by  having  mounted  on  the  motor-shaft  a  light  but  strong 
fly-wheel,  having  a  large  hollow  rim  filled  with  mercury.  When 
the  motor  rotates  steadily,  this  acts  practically  as  a  solid  fly-wheel. 
However,  when  the  speed  changes  the  mercury  drags  or  pulls  on  the 
outer  wheel,  and  thus  creates  the  frictional  force  necessary  to 
dampen  the  oscillations  when  any  disturbances  occur.  This  also  has 
the  further  effect  to  make  the  inertia  of  the  system  quite  large,  eo 
that  its  period  is  bo  much  slower  than  the  alternations  of  the  cur- 
rent, that  the  separate  pulses,  or  even  a  considerable  number,  have 
no  separate  distinguishable  effect  on  the  speed,  but  only  the  in- 
tegral of  a  large  number,  so  that  the  modifications  of  the  current 
caused  by  the  signals  have  no  effect  on  the  synchronism,  except  as 
they  may  effect  differenUy  large  blocks  of  waves.    Practically,  it  is 
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found  that  about  half  the  waves  require  to  be  altered  to  hare  any 

serioue  effect  on  the  Btability. 

CUBBENT, 

The  baeis  of  all  electric  telegraph  eyBteme  is  a  BUcceaBion  of  eleo* 
trie  impulsee  sent  to  the  point  with  which  communicatiou  ia  de- 
sired. The  character  of  these  impulBea  hae  a  most  important  bearing 
on  the  speed  attainable  by  any  aystem.  In  general,  it  is  true  that 
the  speed  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  impulses  required 
for  each  signal,  using  as  a  unit  the  shortest  signal,  and  counting 
each  large  unit  in  terms  of  the  shortest  This  is,  however,  very 
materially  modified  by  other  characteristics  of  the  current.  The 
principle  efEective  consideration  is  the  so-called  trailing  of  the  sig- 
nals. This  eflect  is  not  only  produced  by  the  electrical  properties 
of  the  line,  but  is  quite  materially  increased  by  the  terminal  main- 
line instruments.  This  effect  is  the  duration  of  the  action  of  a 
signal  for  a  longer  time  than  the  length  of  the  signal  at  the  originat- 
ing station.  The  line  acting  aa  a  condenser,  the  other  plate  being 
the  earth,  takes  up  a  certain  charge,  which,  depending  on  its  amount, 
prolongs  the  signal.  This  effect  is  still  further  increased,  by  the 
fact  that  the  iron  core  of  the  receiving  relay  holds  its  magnetism 
after  the  magnetising  force  has  been  remored.  This  phenomenon 
exerts  itself  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  depending  upon  the  duration 
of  the  BJgnaL  A  long  impulse  charges  the  line  more  fully,  and  also 
magnetizes  the  core  of  the  receiving  relay  to  a  greater  extpnt,  so 
that  a  very  short  impulse  will  have  a  less  effective  value  at  the  dis- 
tant station  when  following  a  long  impulse,  than  when  it  follows 
a  short  impulse.  These  facts  very  greatly  modify  the  speeds  of 
different  systems,  having  apparently  the  same  number  of  unit  im- 
pulses per  signal,  but  which  have  different  limits  to  the  upper  and 
lower  length  of  the  impulses  employed. 

In  the  simple  step-by-step  systems,  the  current  consieta  simply 
of  a  succession  of  impulses  of  equal  length  which  may  alternate  in 
direction  or  not.  One  long  impulse  for  printing  the  signals  is  used; 
or  the  sending  current  is  interrupted  altogether,  and  the  printing 
mechanism  operated  by  purely  local  means.  In  this  system  we  have 
a  considerable  number  of  impulses  per  signal,  it  being  frequently 
necessary  to  rotate  the  wheel  nearly  a  whole  revolution.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  actual  printing, 
which,  in  many  cases,  requires  even  more  time  than  the  actual  send- 
ing of  the,  signal  itself,  since  it  requires  the  stopping  and  starting 
of  parts  having  more  or  less  inertia.    For  these  reasons,  any  system 
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actmg  on  such  a  principle  is  limited  in  speed  by  the  rapidi^  with 
which  the  mechanical  paita  can  move. 

In  the  Buckingham  eystem,  a  decided  step  in  advance  hae  been 
made,  and  we  have  here  a  step-by-atep  Byetem  of  remarkable  speed. 
The  speed  has  been  increased  by  an  extremely  ingenious  arrange- 
ment, by  means  of  which  six  impulses  are  sufficient  for  any  charac- 
ter. However,  three  of  these  impuh^es  are  short  and  three  pro- 
longed, so  that  the  gain  from  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  im- 
pulses is  not  as  great  as  might  at  first  appear.  The  length  o£  the 
long  impulses  being  equal  to  three  short  ones,  we  have  in  reality 
from  eleven  to  sixteen  impulses  for  each  letter,  but,  on  account  of 
the  reversed  polarity,  and  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  long- 
est impulses  are  equal  to  only  three  short  ones,  the  current  is  well 
adapted  for  long-distance  traiieinisBioD.  The  speed  limit  has  also 
been  very  ingeniously  and  materially  increased,  by  the  small  inertia 
of  the  moving  parts. 

In  the  Hughes  system,  the  current  is  extremely  simple,  being  one 
impulse  for  each  letter  sent.  However,  a  long  interval  ensues  dur- 
ing which  no  impulse  is  Bent  over  the  line.  We  have  here  the  fact 
that  the  wheel  roust  in  many  cases  be  rotated  nearly  a  complete 
revolution  between  successive  letters,  although,  in  certain  cases, 
more  than  one  character  may  be  printed  in  one  revolution.  The 
speed  of  operation  which  haB  been  possible  with  this  machine,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  such  that  the  transmission  of  the  line  current 
enters  seriously  into  consideration. 

In  the  Baudot  system,  we  have  a  much  greater  Bpeed  than  that 
presented  by  the  systems  previously  mentioned.  The  speed  here 
has  been  greatly  increased,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  time  element 
which  enters  into  the  step-by-step  system,  necessary  for  the  actuat- 
ing of  the  printing  mechanism,  has  been  entirely  removed.  The 
current  at  receiving  station  has  merely  to  operate  the  h'ght  tongue 
of  a  relay.  The  printing  is  controlled  by  five  relays  and  actuated 
by  mechanical  means,  so  that  the  time  required  to  operate  heavy 
mechanical  parts  is  not  added  to  the  time  necessary  to  transmit  the 
signals,  but  takes  place  simultaneouely  and  independent  of  them. 
However,  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  line  is  taken  up  to  maintain 
synchronism,  which  must  be  s\ibtracted  from  the  effective  use  of  the 
line  for  actual  signals.  The  Baudot  signals  are  nisde  up  of  units 
of  five  short  impulses,  which  may  be  all  in  one  direction,  or  any 
combination  of  six  impulses  in  opposite  directions.  On  account  of 
this  feature,  it  is  possible  to  have  very  long  impulses  followed  by 
yery  short  ones  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus  bringing  in  the  trail- 
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ing  e&ct  mentioned  above.  We  have  two  features  vhich  limit  ibe 
speed  of  this  system :  the  trailing  of  the  waves,  and  the  limit  of  the 
speed  at  which  it  is  possible  to  maintain  sufficiently  stable 
synchronism. 

In  the  Uniray  system,  we  have  an  alphabet  practically  the  same 
as  the  Baudot,  except  that  current  only  in  one  directiou  is  used,  the 
alphabet  being  made  by  the  use  of  the  various  powible  combinations 
of  any  number  of  impulses  up  to  five,  the  remainiug  impulses  aimply 
being  omitted.  The  same  troubles  enter  into  the  transmission  of 
this  current  as  in  the  case  of  the  Baudot.  However,  we  have  no 
added  time  interval  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  synchronism. 
ThiB  is  accomplished  by  the  signals  themselves.  A  limit  is  here  set 
upon  the  speed  by  the  operation  of  the  punching  magnet.  Although 
it  is  poeeible  to  make  euch  a  mechanism  operate  with  great  rapidity, 
yet  it  IB  most  likely  that  the  limit  of  speed  in  this  syeton  will  be 
found  to  be  limited  by  this  operation,  and  not  by  the  failure  of  the 
signals.    ' 

The  basic  current  in  the  Rowland  system  is  an  alternating  cur< 
rent,  the  ideU  current  for  long  distance  transmission.  To  transmit 
signals,  it  is  necessary  that  the  alternating  current  he  modified. 
This  is  accomplished  as  follows:  For  each  signal  the  base  is  a 
block  of  the  alternating  current,  consiBting  of  pleven  half  waves ; 
these  eleven  half  waves  are  modified  by  the  reversal  of  any  two.  By 
this  means,  the  alternating  current  is  modified  to  the  smaller  extent 
than  if  more  waves  are  reversed.  There  is  an  extremely  limited 
amount  of  trailing  if  signaU  here,  due  to  greater  equality  in  the 
duration  of  succeeding  impulses.  As  in  the  Baudot,  the  time  ele- 
ment of  the  local  printing  mechanism  is  completely  removed,  it 
being  purely  local  and  controlled  by  eleven  relays.  As  in  the  Mur- 
ray, the  synchronism  is  maintained  by  the  signals  themselves,'  and 
no  deduction  is  made  for  the  effective  value  of  the  line  for  the  main- 
tenance of  synchronism.  The  speed  at  which  it  is  poesible  to  send 
by  the  Rowland  system  is  only  limited  by  the  frequency  of  alternat- 
ing current  it  is  possible  to  use,  and  still  receive  sufGcient  current 
at  the  receiving  station  to  actuate  the  main  line  relay  positively, 
as  no  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  maintaining  stable  syn- 
chrom'sm. 

Methods  of  SsHSiKa. 
In  the  earliest  printing  telegraphs,  also  on  the  Knghes  and 
Rowland,   the   messages   are   sent   directly   by   a   keyboard   hav- 
ing a  key  for  each  character  sent,  and  in  the  Baudot  directly 
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from  «  keyboard,  but  in  thia  case  haring  011I7  five  ke>-i, 
and  on  this  accoimt  requiring  great  skill  for  its  operation. 
In  many  other  syateniB,  including  the  Mnrray  and  Buckingham, 
a  punched  paper  strip,  the  invention  of  Bain,  is  employed.  In  both 
the  Murray  and  Buckingham  Bjstems,  the  preparation  of  the 
punched  tape  has  been  yqtv  much  simplified  by  the  use  of  a  keyboard 
perforator,  having  a  separate  key  for  each  character,  the  operation 
of  which  ia  very  similar  to  the  operation  of  an  ordinary  typewriter. 
This  tape  is  prepared  by  one  01  more  operators.  The  tape  is  then 
passed  throngh  a  transmitter  very  similar  to  the  Wheatstone.  This 
method  of  transmitting  presents  the  advantage  of  using  the  line  to 
its  fnllest  capacity. 

In  the  Baudot  and  Bowland  systems,  the  fact  that  one  sending 
operator  cannot  send  as  fast  as  a  line  is  capable  of  transmitting,  is 
met  by  having  several  operators  use  the  line  at  rapidly  recurring 
intervals.  In  the  Baudot  there  are  two  or  three  operators  at  each 
«nd,  while  in  the  Rowland  there  are  four.  The  irreat  skill  required 
for  the  Baudot  is  not  required  in  the  Bowland  due  to  the  use  of  a 
keyboard  having  a  key  for  each  character.  These  keys  are  locked 
and  unlocked  so  that  the  operator  can  depress  a  key  only  at  the 
proper  intervals.  The  signals  are  transmitted  at  tlie  proper  interval 
by  a  commutator  and  rotating  brush  in  connection  with  a  trans- 
mitting relay.  The  keyboard  aimply  completes  the  circuit  through 
the  proper  segments  of  the  commutator  for  the  signal  to  be  sent. 

Reception  of  SianAia. 

In  the  matter  of  the  reception  of  tJie  signals  there  is  ae  great 
diversity  as  in  the  sending.  In  the  simple  step-by-step  system,  the 
Hughes  and  Buckingham,  the  printing  is  accomplished  by  a  pro- 
longed impulse,  which  by  means  of  a  relay  sensitive  only  to  long 
impulses,  either  sets  in  action  a  mechanical  printing  hammer,  or 
operates  an  electrical  one.  In  the  Murray  system,  we  have  at  the 
receiving  station,  ae  well  as  at  the  sending  station,  a  punched  tape, 
which,  after  it  has  been  prepared  by  the  receiving  apparatus,  ii 
passed  through  an  attachment  to  an  ordinary  typewriter,  which,  by 
means  of  a  set  of  ten  levers,  controlled  by  the  holes  in  the  receiving 
tape,  allows,  by  means  of  a  combination  of  slots,  the  keys  of  the  type- 
writer to  be  depressed  by  a  series  of  cams  actuated  by  a  motor  drive. 

In  considering  the  practical  value  of  any  system  of  printing 
telegraphy,  there  are  many  points  which  enter  into  the  question.  Of 
course  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  that  the  system,  both  mechani- 
cally and  electrically,  shall  be  sufficiently  stable  and  certain  in  its 
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operation  to  be  operated  continuously  under  the  conditions  of  com- 
meicial  work.  It  must  also,  for  the  greater  and  most  important 
claGB  of  telegraphic  bueincBB,  be  capable  of  sending  the  meeaages  in 
Euch  a  manner  that  there  ehall  be  the  shortest  interval  of  time 
possible  between  the  actual  receipt  of  the  message  in  the  Bending 
office,  and  the  delivery  of  the  message  at  the  receiving  station.  No 
matter  how  great  advantages  any  system  may  have,  if  these  condi- 
tions are  not  fulfilled,  the  system  cannot  be  even  considered  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  telegraphic  business  handled  to^ay,  although  an 
exceedingly  rapid  system,  which  did  not  fulfill  the  second  considera- 
tion, might  be  employed  for  a  certain  class  of  business  which  is 
to-day  conducted  by  the  mails.  (There  are  a  number  of  printing 
telegraphs  which  have ,  recently  been  invented  that  show  extreme 
rapidity  but  are  not  adapted  to  much  of  the  present  telegraphic  busi- 
nese  but  fill  a  new  Geld  notably  the  FoUak-Vir&g  and  Siemens  and 
Halske  rapid  ayatenis.) 

Aside  from  the  two  above  necessary  considerations,  the  UBefu1neB» 
of  a  system  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  business  that  can  be 
transacted  over  one  wire,  and  also  upon  the  amount  of  business  that 
can  be  transacted  per  operator,  modified  a?  may  be  necessary  by  the 
skill  of  the  operator  required.  A  very  great  point  in  favor  of  any 
system  of  telegraphy  is  simplicity,  although  this  is  not  a  necessity, 
provided  that  certain  other  contlitionii  are  fulfilled.  If  any  system 
is  shown  to  be  reliable  in  its  operation  when  supervised  properly, 
the  only  point  which  really  detennines  its  upefulue?s  is  whether  the 
coat  of  tranamitting  the  mesiage  is  reduced,  as  the  determination 
of  this  cost  per  message  should  take  iuto  consideration  any  skilled 
employees  who  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  continuous  operation 
of  the  apparatus. 

By  considering  the  various  printing  telegraphs,  with  the  above 
points  in  view,  an  idea  of  their  comparative  value  may  be  obtained. 
The  step-by-step  telegraphs  and  the  Hughes  machine  cannot  seri- 
ously be  considered  for  the  transaction  of  any  heavy  business  over 
long  distances,  since  both  the  speed  per  operator  and  speed  per  wire 
are  I(»w. 

In  the  Baudot  machine  we  have  a  moderately  high  speed  per  wire, 
but  not  an  exceptionally  high  speed  per  operator.  The  most  aeri- 
ona  objections  to  the  Baudot  are  the  great  skill  required  for  the 
operation  of  its  keyboard,  and  the  comparative  difficulty  of  keepini; 
it  in  stable  and  continuous  operation,  especially  over  many  of  the 
longer  circuits. 
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The  Murray  sj*stem  preaents  a  high  rate  per  operator,  and  also  a 
comparatively  high  rate  per  wire.  We  have  here,  however,  a  serious 
objection  from  the  fact  that  both  the  sending  and  receiving  stations 
employ  a  perforated  tape.  It  has  been  found  in  actual  practice  that 
a  considerable  delay  is  necessarily  incident  to  the  use  of  tape  for  this 
purpoee,  as  it  is  necessary  to  perforate  a  considerable  amount  of 
tape  before  it  can  be  actually  used,  thia  is  hkely  to  cause  a  delay 
of  some  minutes  at  both  terminals.  The  greatest  difficulty,  however, 
is  presented  in  the  case  of  errors  or  damaged  tape,  in  such  cases  it  is 
always  necessary  to  go  back  some  little  distance  in  the  tape,  and  con- 
siderable delay  is  experienced  in  finding  the  error  or  disputed  point 
on  tape  and  to  transmit  it  again  over  the  wire. 

In  the  Buckingham  system  we  have  also  a  high  apeed  per  operator, 
and  a  comparatively  high  speed  per  wire,  although  probably  not  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  the  Murray.  However,  the  Buckingham  sys- 
twn  presents  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Murray  from  the  fact 
that  the  punched  tape  has  been  dispensed  with  at  the  receiving  sta- 
tion,  and  is  used  only  at  the  sending  station.  The  use  of  tape  at  the 
sending  station  causes  considerable  delay,  hut  not  as  much  as  in  the 
case  of  its  use  at  both  stations,  as  the  errors  are  detected  much 
sooner.  The  Buckingham  system  would  also  in  actual  practice  prob* 
ably  gain  somewhat  on  the  Murray,  due  to  the  fact  that  ita  operation 
would  be  more  stable,  as  there  are  no  reeds  to  tune  at  the  terminals 
of  the  line,  but  the  motion  ia  a  positive  step-by-atep  action. 

In  the  Rowland  system,  there  is  a  large  speed  per  operator,  pos- 
sibly not  as  great  as  could  actually  be  obtained  on  some  other  sys- 
tems, such  ae  the  Murray  and  Buckingham,  but  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  in  practical  work  the  sustained  rate  of  the  Howland  operator 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Murray  or  the  Buck- 
ingham. The  speed  per  wire  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
printing  telegraph  system,  and  is  greater  that  that  of  most  other 
automatic  systems,  if  we  except  the  chemical.  In  the  Rowland  sys- 
tem, both  sending  and  receiving  are  direct,  and  neither  requires 
the  services  of  a  skilled  operator.  The  time  of  delivery  of  the 
message  has  here  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  possible  with  an 
automatic  system,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  several  special  contrivanoei, 
the  correction  of  errors  or  inquiries  in  regard  to  messages  has  been 
rednced  to  the  minimum.  It  is  possible  in  this  system  to  stop  an 
operator  in  the  middle  of  a  message,  and  have  the  message  dupli- 
cated, without  the  sending  of  a  service  message.  The  objection! 
which  have  always  been  made  to  the  printing  telegraphs  employing 
synchronous  motion  have  been  almost  completely  removed  by  the 
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employment  of  Btable  BynchroniBm,  and  also  the  fumishing  of  a 
means  wheiebj  synchroniBm  can  be  established  in  less  than  one 
minute.  On  account  of  the  direct  method  of  operating  the  Rowland 
8>'Btem,  and  also  on  account  of  its  large  capacity,  a  larger  amount  of 
mechanism  is  required  than  in  the  case  of  systems  of  smaller  capac- 
ity. This  feature  has  resulted  not  bo  much  in  great  complication  as 
in  the  multiplicity  of  parts. 

The  subject  of  printing  telegraph;  presents  so  many  phases,  and 
the  demands  of  the  telegraphic  business  are  so  varied,  that  no  one 
system  is  likely  to  be  adaptable  to  all  needs.  It  would  appear  evi- 
dent from  the  good  shoving  of  the  several  recently  invented  print- 
ing telegraphs,  that  the  adoption  of  printing  telegraphs  for  general 
telegraphic  business  in  America  is  imminent,  and  that  the  same 
machines  will  be  used  side  by  side  with  the  printing  telegraphs  al- 
ready emplojred  in  Europe  and  will  in  many  cases  completely  replace 
them. 
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NoiK. — In  the  preparation  of  the  above  table,  the  author  has  en- 
countered serious  difficultiw  in  getting  the  speeds  of  the  various  syatenis 
under  comparable  conditions.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  table 
gives  as  nearly  the  comparative  values  of  the  various  systems  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain,  until  more  data  has  been  fumiiibed  bj  a  more  ex- 
tended practical  use  of  certain  ones  ini<luded  in  the  list. 

1.  See  "  Valore  Comparativo  dei  Siatemi  Telegrafici  usati  in  Italia," 
try  Z.  Ferranti.     Ronm,  1S03. 

2.  These  calculations  have  been  made  by  the  author  based  on  same 
asaumptions  as  above  and  for  messages  received  on  a  continuous  band,  as 
in  the  case  with  Hughes  and  Baudot. 

3.  These    figured  are  based  on  the  maximum  speed  192  revolutions. 

4.  See  "  A  New  Page- printing  Telegraph  "  by  VV.  B.  Vanaize.  Tranaao- 
tions  of  American  Institute  of  Klectrical  Engineera,  Vol.  XVIII. 

5.  See  Telegraph  Age,  Vol.  XIX  No.  17.  "The  Buckingham  Long- 
Distance  Page  Printing  Telegraph  "  by  \Vm.  Maver,  Jr. 

6.  These  Hgures  are  actual  performances  over  real  lines  under  com- 
merical  conditiona  peraonally  observed  by  the  author.  The  messages  were  re- 
ceived on  telegraph  blanka  ready  for  delivery. 

7.  These  flgurea  are  the  result  of  information  collected  by  the  author 
from  various  reliable  sources  and  are  intended  to  represent  as  nearly  as 
posaible  the  comparative  valuea  of  the  aystema  under  actual  conditions. 
In  each  considerably  greater  speeds  are  actually  attained  but  are  not 
niaintained. 

8.  Mr.  F.  W.  Jones  In  Vol.  39,  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer.   Thia 
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ii  higfaett  mvenge  claimed  for  tht  Morw  Quadruplex  for  a.  fall  iM^* 
work  OD  the  line  of  the  PoetAl  Telfgraph-CabU  Compknr  between  Boetim 
ud  New  Yoik. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Stora:  To  what  extent  bu  the  Squler*  receiver  erer  beea 
naedt 

Dr,  FOTTS:  I  am  not  prepared  to  anawer  that  question.  I  think  tbtt 
•jatem  has  been  used,  but  I  cannot  bbj  positively. 

Mr.  JoBn  Heskbth;  In  your  comparison  of  the  Buckingham  system 
with  the  Murray,  is  it  intended  to  suggest  that  there  is  necessity  for 
synchronism  between  the  sending  and  the  receiving  ends  in  the  latter 
system  I  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  so.  If  you  have  synchronism  between 
the  parte  of  the  receiving  station  only,  1  think  there  is  no  nMeasity  for 
synchTonism  between  the  sending  and  receiving  ends. 

Dr,  PoTTB:  It  depends  very  largely  upon  what  is  meant  by  the  tern 
"  synchronism."  I  have  tftkeu  ■  rather  broad  view  of  that  term.  In  th« 
narrow  sense  of  the  t«nn.  It  probably  would  not  be  considered  real 
•ynchronisra. 

Chubmajt  Joms:     The  next  paper  upon  Uie  programme  is  \tj  Ptot. 
Ferdinando  Lorl,  of  the  University  of  Padua,  who  is  not  present  with  UA, 
Upon  motion,  the  paper  was  read  by  title. 
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BT  PBOF.  FERDDIANDO  LORI,  Vnivmitj,  of  Fadua. 


The  interesting  phenomena  of  electromagnetic  and  electronse- 
chanical  resonance  in  alternating-cnrreDt  circoits  are  well-known. 
These  phenomena,  which  chieHy  depend  upon  frequency,  take  place 
when  this  factor  reaches  a  certain  value;  and,  therefore,  this  giyes 
us  a  method  of  measuring  frequency.  If  the  e.ni.f.  acting  on  the 
circuit  has  a  complex  form  resulting  from  the  algebraic  sum  of 
several  harmonics,  each  of  them  having  a  sinusoidal  form,  a  method 
can  be  derived  for  ascertaining  the  existence  of  any  given  harmonic 

Let  us  assume  a  complex  e.m.f.  resulting  from  several  harmonics, 
each  of  which  can  at  will  be  included  or  excluded  from  a  circuit 
at  fixed  time  intervals.  Then  the  resonance  phenomena  may  be 
employed  to  determine  when  each  harmonic  is  acting;  and,  if  these 
time  intervals  follow  a  fixed  law  (like  that  of  the  Morse  alphabet), 
we  will  be  able  to  transmit  simultaneously  on  the  same  line  as 
many  telegrams  as  we  have  harmonics  at  our  dispoeaL 

A  multiple  transmission  system  based  on  this  principle  has  been 
devised  and  tried  by  the  author.  The  results  of  the  experiments  I 
have  thus  far  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  the 
system  have  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  induce  me  to  beg  the  honor 
of  briefly  calling  your  attention  to  the  matter. 

The  trftDsmitting  station  includes  several  transformers,  whose 
secondary  circuits  are  all  connected  in  series  with  each  other  and 
with  the  line,  while  the  primaries  are  separately  supplied  with 
alternating  e.m.f.,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  sinusoidal  form,  quite 
independent  of  each  other  and  of  difEerent  frequencies.  The  cur- 
rente  can  be  generated  by  means  of  special  alternators  or  by  means 
of  microphones  excited  by  playing  before  their  mouthpieces  organ 
pipes  of  proper  length.  In  the  circuit  of  every  e.m.f,  a  switch  is 
inserted  to  be  manipulated  as  an  ordinary  Morse  key,  to  send  the 
signals  corresponding  to  that  frequency.  The  receiving  apparatus 
is  also  connected  in  series  with  each  other  and  with  the  line  in  the 
receiving  station. 

(4*8] 
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Each  receiving  apparatus  includes  a  wire  stretched  between  the 
poles  of  a  permanent  magnet,  the  tension  of  which  wire  can  be 
varied  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  and  regulated  so  as  to  make 
the  vibrational  period  of  the  wire  coincide  with  the  frequency  of 
one  of  the  generators.  Under  such  conditions,  and  when  the  e.m.f. 
of  the  generator  is  acting  on  the  circuit,  the  wire  vibrates;  and  if 
it  is  Bmall  enough,  no  eensible  disturbance  bj  phenomena  from 
inertia  takes  place,  the  vibrations  practically  begining  with  and 
being  simultaneous  witli  the  action  of  the  e.m.f. 

Perpendicularly  to  the  vibrating  wire  is  placed  a  thin  and  rigid 
rod  (for  instance  a  small  glass  tube) ;  one  extremity  of  the  rod  is 
fixed  and  a  point  of  it  is  connected  with  the  vibrating  wire.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  wire  vibrates  the  rod  also  comes  into  vibration, 
and  the  free  extremity  can  be  employed  to  write  its  own  oscillations 
on  a  recording  cylinder,  after  the  manner  of  a  recording  tuning 
fork.  Tbe  receiving  apparatus  is  sensitive  to  very  small  currents, 
under  1/20,000  of  an  ampere.  The  vibrating  wire  is  of  phosphor 
bronze,  about  20  cm  in  length,  with  a  diameter  of  about  1/20  mm. 

CHAiBMAif  JoNKS:  I  MH  pleased  t«  present  to  jau  Hi.  Franc  I.  Dom- 
merque,  who  will  present  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "TelepluMM  Problema 
In  Larga  Citits.** 
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THE  TELEPHONE  PEOBLEM  IN  LAEGE  CITIBS. 

SY  7.  J.  DOMMKRQUX. 


The  present  hour  confronts  the  telephone  engineer  with  the 
problem  to  find  adequate  and  economical  ways  and  means  to  pro- 
vide proper  telephone  service  for  many  large  cities,  where  the  num- 
ber of  telephone  users  has  increased  enormonsly  in  late  years, 
caused  by  a  better  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  and  convenience 
of  the  telephone  and  the  decreased  cost  of  telephone  service.  In 
the  last  decade  the  population  itself  has  shifted  under  the  ei- 
pansion  of  rapid  transit;  on  the  one  hand  the  business  men  con- 
gregating in  huge  office  buildings,  on  the  other  hand  the  residential 
districts  radiating  far  out  into  the  coontry.  These  altered  condi- 
tions must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  arrangement  of  new 
switching  apparatus,  to  replace  old  equipment,  now  inadequate, 
obsolete  and  worn  out 

When  speaking  of  large  cities,  it  would  be  drawing  the  limits 
too  close  to  consider  only  New  York  and  Chicago  and  the  capitals 
of  the  old  world.  All  cities  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants 
should  be  included,  and  in  fact  all  that  will  be  said  for  cities  of 
100,000  pertains  equally  well  to  cities  of  smaller  population,  as 
long  as  thOT  can  be  termed  cities  at  all. 

Telephone  service  must  be  reliable  in  all  cases ;  it  also  must  be 
quick  and  not  involve  any  operation  on  the  part  of  the  subscriber. 
The  cost  of  service  must  be  reasonable;  the  business  man  can  and 
rill  pay  a  greater  amount  for  good  service  than  the  residence 
subscriber,  but  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  rates 
satisfactory  to  the  latter  by  a  judicious  use  of  parfy  lines  and 
measured  service. 

It  has  been  the  general  rule  up  to  the  present  time  to  divide  a 
large  city  into  a  number  of  districts;  to  locate  a  central  office 
in  each  district  and  to  connect  these  offices  by  trunk  lines.  When 
economy  only  is  taken  into  consideration,  this  method  of  handling 
the  telephone  business  is  probablv  correct,  as  in  large  cities  the 
[MS] 
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actual  muiimuni  of  annual  ezpendltuie  will  be  obtained  with  more 
tlian  one  office  district,  because  the  expense  for  the  wiie  plant, 
which  is  the  principal  item  of  annual  expense,  decreaaes  with  in- 
creasing onmber  of  ofEce  districta,  while  the  other  items  thai 
contribute  to  the  annual  expense  increase  up  to  a  certain  point 
where  the  sum  of  all  items  gives  a  true  minimum. 

Faying,  however,  due  respect  to  the  quality  of  service,  it  is  a 
plain  fact  that  with  the  introduction  of  trunking  the  service  must 
become  less  efficient,  because,  to  begin  with,  it  takes  more  time 
to  put  through  a  trunk  call  than  a  local  call  As  all  trunk  calls 
must  be  handled  by  at  least  two  operators,  a  greater  liability  to 
human  enora  is  introduced ;  trunking  also  increasea  the  apparatus 
and  cable  in  the  ofiice,  tending  thereby  to  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  transmission;  and,  finally,  no  matter  how  good  the  discipline 
of  the  operating-room  may  be,  it  generally  happens  that  in  the 
busiest  hours  of  the  day  when  the  service  should  be  most  rapid, 
all  the  trunk  lines  are  in  use  and  subscribers  are  forced  to  wait 
for  connections.  The  trunking  troubles  are  still  more  aggravated 
by  the  necessary  evil  of  order  wires.  It  is  a  wonder  how  in  large 
cities  where  the  percentage  of  trunking  is  very  high,  the  operators 
are  at  all  able  in  the  busy  hour  to  distinguish  between  orders. 
Any  one  who  ever  listened  in  on  an  order-wire  circuit  in  a  busy 
exchange  will  be  convinced  of  the  difSculties  in  that  respect. 

If,  therefore,  money  was  no  object,  the  ideal  way  of  giving  tele- 
phone service  would  be  to  bring  all  subscriber's  lines  into  one 
switchboard.  Looking  at  the  problem  from  a  physical  standpoint, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  switchboard.  To  begin  with,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  as  a  result  of  many  years'  experience  the 
multiple  form  of  switchboard  has  shown  itself  as  most  adapted 
to  satisfactory  service.  As  a  multiple  board  demands  all  sub- 
scribers to  be  in  reach  of  every  operator,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  decrease  the  size  of  the  multiple  jacks  with  increasing  number 
of  subscribers.  The  greatest  number  of  lines  that  can  be  accom- 
modated in  a  multiple  section  with  the  smallest  jacks  at  pres- 
ent in  commercial  service  (jacks  with  3/10-in.  centers)  is 
20,000  in  an  A  section  fa  section  upon  which  only  local  and  out- 
going trunk  work  is  done),  and  85,000  in  a  B  section  {a  section 
used  for  incoming  trunk  work  only).  The  capacity  of  a  B  section 
is  greater  on  account  of  the  gain  in  space  by  the  absraice  of  the 
answering  jacks  and  signals  and  outgoing  trunk  jacks.    However, 
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1^,000  lines  do  not  necessarily  mean  20,000  BubBcribeiB,  iaee  by 
tlie  aid  of  party  lineB  and  private  branch  exchanges  the  number 
of  Bubacribers  may  be  greatly  increased.  Party  linea  being  mostly 
UBed  in  residence  dietricte,  where  the  lines  are  of  considerable 
length,  effect  a  great  saving  in  line  expense  and  coneeqnently  per- 
mit of  lower  rates,  which  circumstance  increases  the  nimiber  of 
residence  gubecribers ;  party-line  service  natorally  tends  to  increase 
the  size  of  an  ofBoe  district. 

Assuming  that  the  nse  of  telephones  would  become  so  general 
that  one  telephone  would  be  required'  for  every  five  people,  and 
assuming  furthermore  that  one-half  of  the  telephone  equipment 
would  be  used  for  a  single-line  service,  and  the  other  half  for  party 
lines  and  private  branch  exchangee;  and  that  the  party-line  and 
private  branch  exchange  subscribers  would  require  only  one-third 
as  many  lines  as  the  other  subecribers  —  in  other  words  that  three 
times  as  many  party-line  and  private  branch  exchange  subscribers 
could  be  accommodated  as  there  is  line  equipment  in  the  switch- 
board—  then  with  a  board  having  a  capacity  of  20,000  multiple 
jacks,  10,000  single-line  subscribers  and  30,000  party-line  and 
private  branch  exchange  subscribers  or  a  total  of  40,000  subscribers 
could  be  given  service  without  neceesitating  the  use  of  more  than 
one  office.  According  to  the  above  asBumption,  this  would  cor- 
respond to  cities  with  not  more  than  200,000  inhabitants,  or  better 
expreesed,  all  cities  that  will  not  increase  to  more  than  200,000 
inhabitants  during  the  life  of  the  switchboard. 

There  exiets  the  possibility  of  extending  the  use  of  a  single 
office  to  a  larger  citj-  than  of  200,000  population  by  the  aid  of  so- 
called  "  division  systems,"  sometimes  termed  group  systema.  Such 
systems  subdivide  a  nniltiple  board  into  two  or  more  divisions  bo 
that  only  one-half  or  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  number  of  lines 
(according  to  the  number  of  divisions)  are  multipled  in  «ach 
division,  while  each  division  contains  answering  jacks  and  eignala 
for  all  the  lines.  A  two-diviflion  board  thus  would  contain  20,000 
multiple  jacks  of  the  3/10-in.  type  in  each  section  of  each  divi- 
sion, giving  a  total  of  40,000  lines.  There  would  have  to  be 
a  total  of  80,000  answering  jacks  and  signals,  as  each  line  would 
have  to  appear  in  each  of  the  two  divisions.  This  doubling  of 
answering  jacks  and  signals,  however,  does  not  mean  doubling  of 
space,  as  in  a  two-division  system  the  answering  jacks  can  be 
spaced  close  together  (20  per  strip),  while  in  a  straight  multiple 
Vol,  m— 82 
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board  tbey  are  spaced  10  per  strip  for  good  service ;  because  in  a 
two-diTision  board  there  are  twice  as  manj  jacks  for  the  same 
number  of  originating  caHs  as  in  a  straight  multiple  system. 

Seven  years'  experience  with  division  boards  has  established  the 
fart  that  more  than  two  divisions  will  not  give  both  good  and 
ecopomical  service;  four  divisions  can  give  good  service,  but  the 
service  is  not  economical,  principally  on  account  of  the  practical 
jmpuesibility  of  nsing  an  intermediate  distributing  board,  since 
the  cross-connecting  wires  become  unwieldy ;  hence,  the  possibility 
of  distributing  the  load  evenly  over  the  operators  or  rather  th» 
poeeibility  of  loading  each  and  every  operator  to  the  limit  is  er> 
eluded.  With  two  divisions,  the  use  of  an  intermediate  distribut- 
ing board  is  practical  as  not  more  than  a  three-pair  cross-connecting 
wire  is  required.  Therefore,  with  a  two-division  system,  20,000 
single  line  and  60,000  party  line  and  private  branch  exchanga 
subscribers  can  be  accommodated  on  40,000  lines  in  the  switch- 
board, whence  the  use  of  a  single  exchange  may  be  extended  to 
cities  with  a  population  of  400,000. 

Many  telephone  engineers  are  unfavorably  disposed  toward  any- 
thing that  involves  labor  on  the  part  of  the  subscribe,  and  Id  a 
two-division  s^tem  the  subscriber  would  have  to  press  one  of  two 
buttons  upon  his  instrument,  according  to  the  division  upon  which 
the  desired  subscriber  is  located;  and  this  operation,  tiiongb  in- 
volving only  a  minimum  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
scriber, is  not  quite  as  simple  as  jnst  lifting  the  receivCT  off  the 
hook  to  signal  the  operator.  Where  a  two-division  system  would 
not  find  favor,  the  city  must  be  divided  into  districts  and  trunk 
lines  must  be  used.  Id  such  a  case  the  number  of  districts  should 
be  kept  small  in  order  to  teep  the  trunting  in  narrow  limits.  In 
fact,  the  trunking  should  be  kept  below  60  per  cent  —  in  other 
words,  of  all  the  originating  calls,  not  more  than  one-half  should 
be  tmnked.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  establishing  one 
office  with  a  20,000-line  board  in  the  center  of  the  densest  tele- 
phone population,  then  selecting  clusters  of  less  dense  telephone 
population  and  providing  each  of  them  with  an  office  and  trunk 
between  them.  In  this  arrangement  all  boards  would  be  multiple- 
boards,  as  there  would  be  sufficient  local  business  to  require  a  mul- 
tiple on  the  A  sections.  As  soon  as  the  district  of  dente  telephtno 
population  becomes  too  great  for  one  office,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  subdivided  into  more  districts,  the  percentage  of  tmnkiiig  will 
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naturally  nee;  and  from  experience  it  is  known  that  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  for  instance,  the  percentage  of  tmnking  exceeds  60 
])er  cent  and  has  been  considerably  higher  at  the  time  when  the 
offices,  or  rather  the  Bwitchboards,  were  smaller.  When  the  per- 
centage of  tmnking  is  high,  the  mnltiple  in  the  A  boards  is  not 
used  much,  and  the  qnesUoii  is  raised  if  it  would  not  be  better  under 
the  circumstances  to  trunk  all  the  calls  so  that  the  A  board  would 
be  a  receiving  board  only,  while  the  B  hoard  would  contain  a  large 
multiple.  Doing  this  should  oSer  an  opportunity  to  simplify 
operation,  as  the  A  operator's  circuit  could  be  made  very  simple. 
Time  also  should  be  saved  in  the  average  duration  of  a  call  on 
account  of  simpler  and  more  uniform  manipulations;  in  other 
words,  when  all  calls  ere  trunked,  it  should  take  less  time  to  put 
up  a  connection  on  a  trunk  line  than  where  only  part  of  the  calls 
are  trunked. 

From  the  above  conaiderationa  it  follows  that  in  an  exchange 
without  trunking,  the  best  service  can  be  rendered,  and  that  the 
quality  of  service  deteriorates  with  increasing  percentage  of  trunk- 
ing. It  also  is  a  fact  that  with  large  office  districts  the  annual 
expense  is  greater  than  with  small  office  districts.  The  question 
arises,  which  of  the  two,  better  service  with  greater  expeoK  or  in- 
ferior service  with  minimum  of  exp^ise,  should  be  selected ;  or  is 
there  a  compromise? 

Where  competition  exists,  as  is  now  the  case  in  all  large  cities 
of  the  United  States  with  the  eiception  of  New  York  and  a  very 
few  others,  that  company  which  gives  the  best  service  is  most  apt 
to  find  the  greatest  favor  with  the  public.  Where  the  telephone 
service  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government  as  in  all  principal 
European  countries,  the  government  certainly  desires  to  give  the 
best  service.  It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  say  that  the  best 
service  should  be  made  the  rule,  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  render  this  best  service  with  the  least  expenditure. 

The  principal  it«m  of  expense  entering  into  this  problem  is  the 
line  expense.  Any  reduction  therein  will  be  in  favor  of  larger 
office  districts,  the  term  "  district "  being  here  relative,  meaning  a 
district  containing  a  great  number  of  subscribers  and  not  neces- 
sarily covering  a  large  area,  though  the  larger  the  area  the  more 
marked  the  difference  in  expense  will  appear. 

With  large  office  districts  more  lines  can  be  concentrated  into 
heavy  underground  runs,  which  will  reduce  the  relative  cost  of 
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the  conduit  BjBtem.  Larger  cables  can  be  used  and  larger  cables 
are  cheaper  per  conductor  than  emaU  ones.  The  demand  for 
larger  cablee  has  prompted  the  cable  manufacturer  to  build  cables 
with  400  and  more  pairs.  Of  course,  the  conductors  in  these  cables 
have  to  be  of  a  finer  gauge  than  had  preyiously  been  the  custom ; 
but  the  dcTelopment  in  transmitter  design  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  in  cable  manufacture,  so  that  these  cables  with  finer  wire 
du  not  deteriorate  tiie  transmission  bo  long  as  the  capacity  ia  kept 
within  reasonable  limits.  All  these  briefiy  mentioned  items  are  in 
favor  of  large  as  against  small  office  districts. 

The  introduction  of  party-line  serrioe  in  the  residence  district 
has  made  the  proposition  of  large  offices  still  more  favorable. 
With  small  office  districts  the  management  often  was  doubtful 
whether  party  lines  would  really  be  money  savers,  because  the 
parties  as  a  rule  were  located  so  far  apart  that  the  common  line 
from  the  exchange  to  the  point  or  points  of  connection  with  tiie 
party  lines,  plus  these  pariiy  lines,  did  not  cost  much  more  than 
individual  lines  direct  from  the  exchange  to  each  of  the  parties; 
the  saving  in  the  line  expense  in  that  case  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  decreased  revenue  per  party  line.  With  large 
office  districts  the  common  line  from  the  exchange  to  the  connect- 
ing points  is  most  likely  long  in  comparison  to  the  party  lines  and, 
therefore,  a  real  saving  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  improvements  have  been  and  are  constantly 
made  in  the  design  of  trunk  circuits,  the  principal  step  in  advance 
being  the  introduction  of  automatic  features  like  automatic  or  ma- 
chine ringing,  which  secure  simpler  operation  and  reduction  of 
time,  hut  necessarily  involve  complication  in  the  apparatus. 

In  the  Strowger  automatic  telephone  system,  now  so  largely 
exploited,  trunking  is  carried  on  entirely  automatically,  tiie  sub- 
scriber being  made  to  perfonn  the  operating.  This  is  a  case 
of  going  to  the  other  extreme  where  all  calls,  as  far  as  large  ex- 
changes are  concerned,  involve  trunking,  and  where  all  the  trunk- 
ing is  done  automatically  in  the  exchange  with,  at  present,  very 
complicated  apparatus.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  automatic  v.  manual  exchanges;  it  may 
only  be  assumed  that  the  automatic  exchange  can  be  made  prac- 
tical and  it  may  further  be  expressed  as  a  personal  opinion  that 
the  vertical  and  rotating  movement  as  applied  in  the  Strowger 
switch  is  the  keynote  of  automatic  working.    With  this  in  mind, 
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the  exchange  problem  in  large  cities  becomcB  entirely  different 
The  trunJdng  no  more  affects  the  service  and,  therefore,  the  choice 
betveen  Isi^e  and  small  offices  or  office  districts  resolves  itself  into 
a  prohlem  of  economy  pure  and  simple.  In  this  case  the  engineer 
must  find  the  true  minimum  of  annual  expense  and  be  gaided 
thereby  in  the  selection  of  the  number  and  location  of  the  offices. 

The  sum  total  of  automatic  apparatus  will  be  the  same  whether 
all  concentrated  in  one  building  or  scattered  over  many.  The 
length  of  the  tmnk  lines,  however,  varies,  being  shortest  with  all 
the  switches  in  one  building  and  increases  with  the  increasing 
number  of  and  distances  between  offices.  The  reverse  is  the  case 
with  the  subscribers'  lines,  and  there  can  be  found  a  balance  where, 
ceteris  paribus,  the  expenditure  on  trunk  lines  plus  the  expenditure 
on  subscribers'  lines  gives  a  minimum. 

So  far  the  term  "  service  "  has  been  used  to  designate  the  more 
or  less  satisfactory  arrangement  and  working  of  the  apparatus 
either  by  operators  or  automatically.  Another  phase  of  service  is 
r^resented  by  the  quality  of  the  transmission  of  speech.  K'ot 
much  need  be  said  in  relation  to  this,  as  there  are  obtainable  the 
most  efficient  transmitters  and  receivers,  and  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents  to  obtain  them ;  it  is  furthermore  simply  a 
question  of  finances  to  build  the  lines  ao  that  they  will  present 
sufficiently  high  insulation,  low  snough  resistance  and  balanced 
induction  and  capacity. 

Stress  is  here  laid  upon  a  good  talking  circuit  for  the  reason 
that  with  the  introduction  of  automatic  exchanges  this  most  essen^ 
tial  requirement  in  any  telephone  enterprise  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  The  advent  of  the  Strowger  automatic  exchange  has 
also  caused  a  return  to  the  local  battery  at  the  subseriber'a  station 
for  talking,  which  is  contrary  to  the  trend  of  the  present  moment 
toward  centralization  in  all  manually  operated  exchanges.  More- 
over the  necessity  of  a  ground  connection  at  the  subscriber's  prem- 
ises for  signaling  purposes  is-  against  modem  practice. 

After  having  disposed  of  the  local  exchange  requirements  for 
large  cities,  a  few  words  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  toll 
and  long-distance  facilities  that  should  be  provided.  Both  the 
toll  business  and  the  long-distance  business  being  of  the  same 
nature  and  closely  allied,  one  switchboard  eeems  to  be  preferable 
for  both  kinds  of  service.  The  switching  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  BO  located  that  either  no  cable  at  all  or  only  a 
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minimum  amount  would  enter  between  the  toll  and  long-distance 
Lines  and  the  point  where  the  same  are  switched  to  the  local  mb- 
Bcriber's  lines. 

As  the  toll  and  long-diatanoe  lines  are  very  costly,  they  ought 
to  be  loaded  to  the  fullest  extent  To  do  this  effectively  the  operator 
should  be  enabled  to  keep  the  lines  busy  all  the  time,  and,  there- 
fore, only  a  few  lines  should  be  assigned  to  one  operator  (in 
Germany  they  assign  only  two  lines  to  one  operator)  while  pro- 
vision should  he  made  to  make  the  connections  with  the  utmost 
speed.  For  outgoing  calls  for  such  subscribers  as  frequently  use 
the  toll  and  long-distance  lines,  provision  can  be  made  to  call  the 
toll  board  direct  without  going  first  through  the  local  board,  by 
providing  a  double  signaling  device ;  one  being  the  regular  signal 
upon  the  local  bogrd,  operated  by  the  subscriber  taking  the  receiver 
off  the  hook,  and  the  other  a  second  signal  terminating  in  a  dis- 
tributing operator's  section  of  the  toll  boards,  this  signal  being 
arranged  similar  to  the  second  signal  in  a  two-division  signaling 
system  previously  alluded  to  and  operated  by  the  subscriber'a  press- 
ing a  button. 

For  incoming  toll  and  long-distance  work  the  same  subscribers 
may  have  their  lines  multipled  through  the  toll  board  so  that  every 
operator  can  connect  to  them  direct. 

All  toll  boards  in  large  cities  should  be  provided  with  ticket 
carriers  somewhat  along  the  line  of  the  cash  system  in  large  de- 
partment stores  which  are  operated  by  compressed  air  or  belts. 

By  the  use  of  composite  circuits  much  time  can  be  saved,  as  the 
calls  may  he  ordered  up  by  telegraph,  leaving  the  lines  ready  for 
actual  conversations. 

DiacDBBioir. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Store:     I  should  gather  from  what  has  b««n  said  about  tha 

automatic  trunking,  that  jou  would  adrocate  a  combination  of  the  manual 

and  automatic,  the  automatic  being  used  for  the  trunking  and  the  manual 

for  the  other  work.    Is  that  the  BU^cstion  that  you  implied! 

Mr.  DoUHEiQUB:  To  some  extent.  I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  tbe 
automatic  trnnking  syBtem  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  manual. 

Mr.  Joan  Heskkth:  I  take  it  that  between  the  one-ofSce  system,  to 
which  the  leaning  in  the  first  portion  of  the  paper  seemed  to  be,  and  the 
multiple,  to  which  the  latter  portion  might  be  taken  to  incline,  there  is  a 
mean  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  local  conditions  in  each  ease.  There 
is  one  question  I  want  to  aak  as  to  the  use  of  call  buttons  on  divided 
exchanges,  where  tbe  subscriber  selects  the  part  of  the  board  to  which  he 
makes  his  call.     We  all   know  that  when   we   leave  any   portion   of  the 
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openting  to  tlie  snbseriber,  error*  er«ep  in.  Thett  «rron,  wken  tbty  u« 
once  made,  it  is  very  difflcnit  to  get  the  subscriber  to  correct.  He  eor- 
leetion  hu  to  be  made  nt  the  exeluuige.  I  should  like  to  know  what  per- 
centage of  the  ealla  are  wrong  calle,  and  when  wrong  ealU  are  made,  what 
■tepa  are  taJcen  in  the  exehange  to  eoire«t  the  mietaket 

Mr.  DoHxEBquE:  In  the  four-divieion  work,  the  mietakes  are  great. 
I  ahould  say  the  percentage  of  tranafere  to  all  switchboard  troubles  is 
forty.  The  mistakes  are  corrected  in  this  way:  As  soon  as  a  wrong  call 
comes  in,  or  a  call  on  the  wrong  board,  the  operator  transfers  it  to  the 
transfer  table,  and  the  transfer  table  puts  it  to  the  right  operator.  Very 
frequently  it  is  the  case  that  a  subscriber  pushes  the  right  button,  but, 
not  getting  a  response  as  quick  as  he  thinks  be  should,  be  pushes  the 
second  or  third  or  fourth  button,  thus  calling  two  or  three  operators  at  tho 
same  time.    This  is  a  serious  trouble  we  have  to  contend  with. 

Hr.  Hesktth:  I  was  only  anxious,  if  possible,  to  bring  out  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  fallibility  of  ths  subscriber  as  against  the  fallibility 
of  the  operator.  I  myself  do. not  believe  that  the  average  telephone  user 
is  capable  of  doing  anything  more  than  take  off  the  receiver  and  talk  — • 
in  fact,  he  very  seldom  does  even  that  correctly.  As  soon  as  you  give  him 
anything  elae  to  do,  you  have  a  complicated  system.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  experience  so  far  obtained  in  St.  Louis  furnishes  any  reliabla 
data  a*  to  the  fallibility  of  the  operator  on  the  system  now  in  use. 

Mr.  DoMiiBBQUE:  I  believe  tliere  has  been  a  distribution  of  the  per- 
oentage  of  mistakes  that  are  made,  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  data. 
It  is  true  that  a  subscriber  will  push  two  or  three  or  even  four  buttons, 
t-hinlting  tlutt  if  be  does  not  get  a  prompt  response  from  the  first  button, 
he  may  from  the  second  or  third;  while  on  the  single  line,  if  he  does  not 
get  the  quick  response  he  nanti,  be  basnt  anything  else  to  do  but  wait. 
Each  subscriber  has  a  line  that  leads  to  four  divisions,  therefore,  if  be  doea 
not  get  A  when  he  touches  tbe  A  button,  he  pushes  the  B  button  and  gets 
the  B  operator. 

Mr.  F.  H.  PATTon:  In  the  ordinary  common-battery  system,  we  expect 
our  subscribers  to  call  by  number,  and  they  occasionally  will  insist  on 
calling  by  name.  We  handle  these  calls  through  a  chief  operator  or 
monitor,  which  is  such  a  slow  manner,  that  the  subscriber  naturally  prefers 
to  call  by  nnmlwr  and  get  the  quick  service.  I  thought  possibly  some  such 
slow-down  of  the  trunks  might  have  tieen  tried  on  the  divided  system  and 
not  produce  any  results. 

Hr,  Bahcboft  Gherabdi:  Ifoy  I  ask  whether  the  calls  by  name  are 
handled  I^  a  slow  metbod  of  operation  to  discourage  the  sul>8crit>ers  from 
making  calls  in  that  form,  or  whether  that  is  the  only  practicable  way  to 
handle  them  and  that  incidentally,  from  the  nature  of  the  call,  it  must  be 

Mr.  Fattoji:  1  think  iMth  elements  enter  Into  the  proposition,  but  tho 
result  is  naturally  the  same. 

Mr.  H.  Linron  Rcbeb:  I  will  state,  briefly,  in  answer  to  the  question 
by  Mr.  Heaketh,  that  the  number  of  originating  calls  transferred  from 
division  to  division  of  the  Bwitcht>oard,  amounts  to  alxjut  one-half  of  1 
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per  cent  of  the  total  iacoming  call*.  Hilt  one-half  of  I  per  cent  is  cIomI- 
Sed  u  followm: 

About  88  per  cent  of  the  transfers  an  due  to  subBcrlbers  calling  tha 
vrong  diTiaion  of  the  board,  either  through  caraleianeM  or  ignorance  of  the 
proper  method  of  operation.  About  2  per  cent  of  the  transfers  results  in 
trouble  due  to  depolarization  of  ths  drops,  and  the  remaining  transfer 
trouble,  namely  10  per  cent,  la  du«  to  drop  armature  failures;  improper 
adjustment  of  tbe  armatures;  bending  and  sticking  of  shutters,  et«.  In 
other  words,  about  88  per  cent  of  the  transfers  are  due  to  subscribers' 
operation  of  the  equipment,  and  the  IE  per  cent  due  to  equipment  faults. 

The  transferred  calls  are  handled  as  follows: 

Every  operator's  position  in  each  of  the  divisions  is  provided  with 
signaling  and  talliing  circuits  with  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  other 
three  divisions.  In  each  position  tliere  are  three  brass  buttons  set  in  the 
faos  of  the  board,  imniediatelj  above  the  drops  which  correspond  to  the 
drops  with  associated  jaelcs  in  each  of  the  corresponding  positions  of  the 
throe  divisions. 

When  "A"  operator  receivea  a  signal  which  is  intended  for  a  different 
division,  the  proper  division  is  secured  by  tapping  the  brass  plug  men- 
tioned, signaling  the  proper  operator,  who  in  turn  answers  the  signal  as 
if  it  was  an  originating  call.  Tbe  "A,"  or  originating  operator,  notifies 
the  second  operator  the  nature  of  the  call  by  saying,  "  transfer  second 
tetter  1459,"  the  second,  or  "  B  "  operator,  then  handles  the  connection  as 
if  the  subscriber  originally  signalled  tbe  proper  division,  and  the  connec- 
tion is  quickly  made  and  little  delay  resulting.  It  then  devolves  upon  the 
operator  receiving  the  transferred  call  to  at  once  make  proper  report,  when 
inspection  and  examination  is  made  and  trouble  corrected. 

Careful  Tecords  are  kept  and  the  trouble  diagnosed  so  that  we  bava 
definite  information  as  to  the  number  of  transfers  and  their  causes. 

Chaikuait  Johes:  The  next  paper  on  our  programme  is  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Barclay,  asaistant  general  manager  and  electrical  engineer  of  Uia  Weatara 
Xluiou  Talegi^ph  Company,  wbo  is  unavoidably  absent. 
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UadiiDe  telegraphy  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  play,  if  not  s 
dtHninant,  at  least  a  liigtily  conspicuous  part  in  the  telegraphy  of 
the  future.  For  tiie  present,  and  probably  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  Morse  system  will  continue  to  be  the  standard  system  employed 
in  this  country.  It  is  doubtful  indeed,  if  the  Moise  apparatus  — 
representing  as  it  does  the  very  acme  of  simplici^  —  will  ever  be 
wholly  superseded,  but  new  and  improved,  as  well  as  more  economi- 
cal methods  of  working,  will,  slowly  perhaps,  but  nevertheless 
surely,  limit  its  field  of  operations. 

The  advances  made  in  recent  years  in  the  direction  of  developing 
and  perfecting  a  printing  telegraph  system,  adapted  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  a  modem  telegraph  service,  have  been  of  such 
a  practical  and  progresaive  character  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  successful  advent  of  such  systems  into  the  domain  of  com- 
mercid  telegraphy  will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  indeed  already,  an  ac- 
oompUshed  fact. 

Ever  since  the  birth  of  telegraphy,  the  subject  of  printing  tele- 
graph systems  has  more  or  less  engaged  the  serious  attention  of 
electrical  inventors,  and  as  a  result  of  their  e£Forl«  quite  a  number 
of  such  systems  have  been  devised  and  put  into  operation ;  but  until 
quite  recently  their  usefulness  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  re- 
stricted to  stock  and  market  reporting  or  other  enterprises  of  a 
more  or  leas  private  and  local  character. 

For  the  general  telegraphic  work  of  the  conntry  these  systems 
are  entirely  too  slow;  they  can  anily  be  successfully  operated  over 
limited  distances,  and  their  records  are,  as  a  rule,  made  upon  a 
strip  of  paper  which  is  regarded  with  anything  but  favor  by  the 
telegraphing  public  of  today. 

In  the  elements  of  weakness  above  mentioned  lie  the  stumbling 

blocks  to  success,  but  of  this  the  majority  of  printing-telegraph 

inventors  appear  to  be  entirely  unconscious,  judging  from  the  way 
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thm  energies  aie  misdirected  in  continued  efforts  to  develop  aitd 
perfect  a  type  of  machine  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  demand 
in  the  great  commercial  departments  of  the  telegraphic  industry. 

Many  of  the  more  recent  inventicmB  ate  based  upon  the  principles 
unbodied  in  the  ordinaij  comm^cial  typewriter,  whose  peculiar 
adaptability  to  the  re<]uirenients  of  a  telegraph  printer  was  soon 
recognized,  and  whoee  adrent  into  the  art  may  be  aaid  to  have 
marked  the  beginning' of  the  new  era  of  modern  high-speed  type- 
printing  tel^raph  systems. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  printing-telegraph  contrivances 
based  on  the  typewriter  principle  that  they  are  "  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made,"  but  a  few  comparatively  simple  ones  are  to  be 
found  that  can  be  operated  at  speeds  higher  than  those  attainable 
by  any  of  the  ticker  systems,  while  at  the  same  time  making  their 
records  in  page  form  instead  of  upon  the  objectionable  paper  tape. 
The  maximum  speed  at  which  they  can  be  worked,  and  the  distances 
over  which  they  can  be  satisfactorily  operated,  are,  however,  so  far 
below  the  requirements  of  the  ppisent  telegraph  service,  that  until 
tbey  have  become  more  highly  developed  along  the  lines  indicated, 
their  sphere  of  usefulness  will  be  limited  to  enterprises  outside  the 
field  of  commercial  telegraphy. 

One  principal  source  of  weakness  in  connection  with  these  moder- 
ately-fast short-dietance  machines  consists  in  the  character  of  the 
signaling  currents  employed,  which,  as  a  rule,  lack  the  necessary 
quality  for  overcoming  the  retarding  and  attenuating  effects  of  the 
main  line.  Very  short  signaling  impulses  that  differ  greatly  in 
strength  with  occasional  changes  in  direction  —  ss  employed  by 
some  inrentors  ■ —  is  not  a  current  arrangement  adapted  to  long-dis- 
tance transmission.  Kor  is  a  combination  of  electrical  impulses  of 
one  polarity  and  of  uniform  strength  much  better  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  signaling  distance  over  lines  of  considerable  inductive 
capacity,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  retard  and  absorb  such 
impulses. 

A  much  better  plan  to  secure  effective  signaling  is  to  incorporate 
into  the  system  a  method  of  reversing  or  alternating  the  line  cur- 
rents, and  until  inventors  more  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
some  such  arrangement,  their  chances  for  suecese  in  the  direction 
of  long-distance  working  will  be  highly  problematical. 

The  superiority  of  the  alternating-current  method  for  printing 
telegraph  purposes  has  already  been  pretty  well  demonstrated,  and 
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this  fact  op^is  up  the  intereBting  questioD  as  to  what  particular 
«2t€3it  such  cmrents  might  be  utilized  frith  advantage  in  the  work- 
ing of  ordinary  telegraph  circuits.  It  is  well  understood  that  the 
successful  operaticai  of  these  cireuit«  is  Berioualy  handicapped  hy 
certain  line-disturbing  elements  that  are  more  likely  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  in  magnitude  and  intensity  as  the  years  roll  by. 

The  leakage  interference  from  the  ubiquitous  trolley  lines  con- 
stitutes, for  instance,  one  of  the  growing  evils  that  beset  the  tele- 
graph engineer,  while  more  or  lesF  trouble  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  development  and  extension  of  high-pressure  transmissioa 
lines  with  their  immense  capacity  for  creating  inductive  or  other 
disquieting  influences.  It  is  possible  to  exclude  the  former,  and  to 
modify  the  effects  of  the  latter's  interference  by  the  use  of  con- 
densci-8  directly  inserted  in  the  main  line,  which  arrangement  would 
also  wholly  or  partly  rid  the  circuit  of  all  ground  currents  and 
leakage  currents  from  neighboring  wires,  as  well  as  minimize  the 
deleterious  results  arising  from  defective  insulation,  variations  of 
resistance,  capacity,  etc.  Such  an  arrangement,  however,  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  with  the  ordinary  battery  currents,  but  as 
the  alternating  signaling  impulses  can  be  easily  transmitted  through 
condensers,  a  combination  of  the  character  mentioned  would  seem 
to  lend  itself  in  a  manner  quite  feasible  to  the  practical  exclusion 
of  most  of  the  disturbing  influences  to  which  all  telegraph  lines 
are  more  or  less  subjected. 

Whether  or  not  this  principle  will  ever  find  a  general  application 
in  ordinary  telegraph  working,  it  is  certain  that  the  subject  is 
receiving  considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  telegraph  inventors, 
several  of  whom  have  already  succeeded  in  making  practical  appli- 
cations of  such  a  charscter  as  to  suggeet  possibilities  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  this  new  and  prCHnising  field  of  telegraphic  de- 
velopmrait. 

Harking  back  to  the  subject  of  printing  telegraphs,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  transmitting  current  may 
be  employed  in  connection  tiierewith,  a  satisfactory  system  at  the 
present  time  calls  for  page  printing,  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  over 
considerable  distances,  and  some  few  of  the  latest  inventions  per- 
taining to  this  particular  art  take  note  of  these  essential  require- 
ments. 

The  most  highly  developed  specimens  and  best  knovra  examples 
of  this  modem  class  of  machine  are  those  invented  by  Murray, 
Bowland  and  Buckingham. 
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In  the  Mnrray  ^tem  the  messages  are  both  txansmitted  and 
recorded  mechanically  through  the  meditmi  of  a  typewriter.  A  per- 
forated paper  tape  is  first  prepared  by  means  of  a  keyboard  mech- 
anism, and  is  then  run  through  a  Wheatetoue  transmitter  which 
automatically,  and  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  sends  out  the  signal- 
ing currents  to  the  distant  receiving  station.  These  currents  are 
utilized,  not  to  actuate  the  printing  mechanism  direct  as  is  the  case 
vtth  all  other  printing  telegraph  Bystems,  but  to  reproduce  an- 
other perforated  tape,  the  particular  fxmction  of  which  is  to  me- 
chanically control  the  working  of  a  typewriter  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  by  wluch  a  mechanical  piano  may  be  operated  by 
a  perforated  band  of  paper.  This  is  a  highly  novel  and  ingenious 
application,  since  the  actual  printing  is  accomplished  locally,  and 
wthout  regard  to  the  signaling  currents  craning  over  the  line;  hut 
the  use  of  the  perforated  tape  at  both  the  transmitting  and  receiv- 
ing stations  introduces  an  element  of  delay  that  is  more  or  less 
objectionable  despite  the  rapidity  with  which  the  signaling  currents 
may  be  flashed  over  the  main  vrire. 

In  Bowland's  printing  arrangement  there  ia  no  such  objection- 
able feature,  the  transmitting  apparatus  having  been  designed  to 
viiak  directly  into  the  line,  and  to  operate  the  receiving  mechanism 
in  a  manner  equally  direct.  Direct  transmission  and  reception  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  desirable  features  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  any  telegraph  system,  but  when  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  very  large  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  wire  over 
which  such  system  is  worked,  the  latter  may  not  unjustly  be  re- 
garded as  one  coming  well  within  tiie  range  of  being  an  ideal  method 
of  working.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  viewa  expressed  by  the  advocates 
of  Professor  Bowland's  Octuplez  System,  and  these  views  might  be 
readily  accepted  if  to  the  other  admirable  features  of  this  "  Tele- 
graphic Wonder  of  the  Age  "  the  great  merit  of  simplicity  could 
only  be  added. 

The  system  is  operated  on  the  multiplex  principle,  and  requires 
that  between  certain  corresponding  parts  of  the  rotating  mechanism 
at  each  end  of  the  line  perfect  synchroniBiu  be  maintained.  Suc- 
cess in  this  direction  heretofore  has  only  been  practically  accom- 
plished over  very  short  distances  with  transmissions  as  numerons 
SB  those  involved  in  the  Bowland  printing  arrangement.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  the  difficulties  previously  encountered  in 
the  way  of  maintaining  unison  over  considerable  stretehes  of  line 
have  now  been  fully  overcome  by  the  use  primarily  of  an  altemat- 
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ing  cnrrent  contimially  flouring  to  line,  which  current  not  only 
provides  for  the  necessary  synchronizing  impulses,  but  for  the  aag- 
naling  impulses  as  well.  The  sending  of  the  signals,  it  may  ba 
remarked,  is  actually  accomplished  not  by  supplying  the  line  with 
current  at  the  moment  the  signal  is  being  transmitted,  as  in  the 
ordinary  telegraphic  methods,  but  by  cutting  out  certain  of  the 
alternating-current  waves,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  one 
or  more  of  these  signals  can  be  made  to  consist  of  a  combination 
of  suppressed  half-waves,  the  signals  so  produced  being  then  auto- 
matically translated  into  printed  characters.  In  this  way,  and  by 
grouping  the  waves  in  a  manner  admitting  of  entirely  different 
and  independent  signals  being  sent  from  four  Hemington  key- 
boards, each  of  the  four  transmitting  operators  employed  can 
cut  out  four  different  wave  Gombinations,  and  send  as  many  differ- 
ent signals  over  the  line  in  a  single  second.  Forty  words  per 
minute  is  said  to  be  an  ordinary  rate  of  speed  for  a  practiced 
operator  using  this  system,  or,  since  the  system  can  be  duplexed, 
eight  times  that  number,  making  3S0  words  in.  all,  may  be  sent  and 
printed  over  a  telegraph  wire  in  the  course  of  a  minute.  This,  if 
practicable  under  the  r^ular  conditions  of  working,  would  make 
the  Rowland  system  the  fastest  of  all  printing  systems,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  it  would  be  capable  of  more  fully  util- 
izing the  electrical  conductivity,  or  transmitting  properties  of  a 
wire  than  any  other  s^tem  of  similar  character. 

That  the  Rowland  machine  has  been  very  highly  developed  on 
the  most  modem  and  approved  scientific  principles  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  it  remains  to  be  more  fully  demonstrated  that  an  ex- 
tremely complex  system,  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
perfect  synchronism,  and  employing  as  many  impulses  as  those  re- 
quired for  the  formation  of  each  of  the  letters  or  characters,  is 
one  practically  adapted  to  the  working  of  other  than  circuits  of 
moderate  laigth. 

To  Mr.  C.  L.  Buckingham  belongs  the  credit  of  having  invented 
the  first  really  rapid,  long-distance,  page-printing  mechanism  that 
was  ever  successfully  employed  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  tele- 
graph business.  Many  years  had  been  spent  by  the  inventor  in 
an  endeavor  to  devise  and  perfect  a  printing  telegraph  machine 
that  could  be  operated  over  practically  unlimited  distances,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  happy  idea  was  conceived  of  utilizing  the 
AVhcatstone  automatic  system  as  a  basis  that  success  appeared  in 
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sight  Through  the  medium  of  the  Wheatetone  tenoiaal  and  re- 
peatiug  .apparatus,  it  at  once  became  poBsible  to  traoBnut  and  re- 
ceive the  necesBary  signaling  pulees  over  the  longest  telegraph  lines, 
the  pulees  in  this  cose  differing  from  those  of  the  Wheatstone  or 
Morse  in  being  quite  definite  in  the  number  requisite  to  form  tlic 
various  characters,  for  each  of  which  sir  electrical  impulses  alter- 
nating in  direction  are  essential. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  invention  consist  of  the  per- 
forating apparatus  for  preparing  the  slip  for  transmission,  and  the 
printer,  vrhich  la  placed  in  a  local  circuit  arrangement  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  line. 

The  operation  of  punching  differs  from  that  employed  in  the 
Wheatstone  in  that  it  involves  the  use  of  a  typewriting  machine, 
by  means  of  which  any  one  may  manufacture  the  slip  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  manipulator  as  to  the  par- 
ticular code  employed,  and  at  a  rate  of  speed  considerably  greater 
than  that  possible  by  the  use  of  the  Wheatstone  perforator. 

The  slip  thus  prepared  is  then  run  through  the  Wheatstone 
transmitter,  which  automatically  forwards  the  signals  to  the  dis- 
tant terminal  station  where  they  are  received  upon  a  Wheatstone 
relay  and  thence  repeated  into  the  local-circuit  arrangement.  In 
this  circuit  is  a  variety  of  relays  and  electromagnets,  which  call  into 
action  a  number  of  novel  and  ingenious  contrivances  of  both  a 
mechanical  and  electrical  character.  Under  the  control  of  the 
electrical  impulses  received  over  the  line  these  devices  perform, 
their  various  functions  with  a  regularity,  precision  and  harmonious 
working  of  parts  that  is  simply  amazing. 

One  of  these  devices  is  a  modified  form  of  "  annflower  "  or  cnr- 
rent-distributing  apparatus  of  very  peculiar  construction.  It  wai? 
especially  designed  to  secure  a  rapid  transmission  or  switching  of 
certain  line  pulses  through  one  or  other  of  a  series  of  relays  con- 
nected to  the  sunflower.  Five  of  these  relays  known  as  "  selectors  " 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  actuating  a  corresponding  number 
of  electromagnetic  "adjusters,"  which  control  the  movements  of 
the  type-wheel.  Short  pulses  do  not  affect  the  selecting  relays, 
but  when  the  pulses  are  suf&ciently  prolonged,  the  motion  of  the 
sunflower  or  distributor  —  which  is  normally  one  of  rotation  —  be- 
comes temporarily  checked  or  arrested  by  means  of  an  electro- 
magnetic escapement,  thereby  permitting  any  such  pulse  to  actuate 
the  particular  relay  whose  circuit  is  at  that  moment  completed 
through  contact  arms  on  the  sunflower. 
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At  least  one  of  the  seiies  of  the  six  line  pulses  required  to  form 
a  character  must  be  prolonged,  and  the  particular  relaj  or  number 
of  relays  that  shall  be  affected  within  the  time  required  to  trana- 
mit  the  entire  series  of  pulses  is  determined  by  the  re^Iar  order 
in  which  snch  pulses  are  transmitted  to  line.  If,  lor  instance,  fhe 
first  pulse  be  a  prolonged  one,  the  first  ui  the  fccriee  of  relays  with 
its  corresponding  "  adjuster "  will  respond,  and  no  other.  Simi* 
larly,  if  the  second  pulse  be  lengthened,  the  second  only  in  the 
group  of  relays  will  respond  thereto,  and  so  on.  One  or  all  of  the 
selector  relays  may  be  inrolved  in  the  operation  of  briaging  any 
letter  or  character  into  the  required  position  for  printing,  the 
impression  itself  being  invariably  accomplished  throagh  tho 
medium  of  the  sixth  pulse.  This  pnlse,  the  last  in  the  series,  is 
always  a  prolonged  one  of  a  certain  definite  polarity,  and  is  not 
only  utilized  for  the  purpose  stated,  but  also  to  start  the  feed  mech- 
aninn,  as  well  as  to  operate  a  dogging  device  which  holds  the  type* 
wheel  firmly  in  position  while  the  impression  is  being  made.  It 
contrives,  furthermore,  to  actuate  the  synchronizer,  and  thereafter 
to  reset  or  restore  to  their  normal  positions  such  of  the  selecting 
and  adjusting  instruments  as  were  brought  into  activity  by  the  one 
series  of  line  pulses,  and  to  thus  put  them  in  a  condition  of  readi- 
ness for  the  next  cycle  of  operations. 

The  type-wheel  is  suitably  mounted  upon  a  shaft  of  such  con- 
struction as  to  permit  the  wheel  to  move  axially,  or  circumfer- 
entially,  or  in  both  directions  simultaneously.  Instead  of  a  com- 
paratively large  wheel  having  the  entire  number  of  characters  on 
jta  periphery  and  rotating  all  the  way  round,  the  inventor  emplovs 
■  small  wheel  bearing  four  rings  or  rows  of  type  which  only  rotate 
through  a  half  revolution  in  either  direction.  The  regulation  of 
tho  type-wheel  is  effected  through  the  action  of  the  adjuster  mag- 
nets whose  armature  levers  are  connected  with  certain  impelling  or 
driving  devices,  some  of  which  impart  a  rotary,  and  others  a  longi- 
tudinal motion,  or  a  combination  of  both  movements  to  the  t3rpe- 
wheel.  The  axial,  or  longitudinal  movements  of  the  wheel  bring 
any  desired  ring  or  row  of  type  into  line  with  the  press  pad,  while 
the  rotary  movements -shift  the  different  type  of  a  row  or  ring  into 
the  proper  position  for  printing. 

It  is  by  such  movements,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  that 
any  type  of  the  several  rings  may  be  brought  to  poeition  on  tho 
completion  of  the  requisite  number  of  pulses. 

The  blanks  upon  which  the  meseagee  are  printed  are  the  legular 
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message  forms  whose  edges  have  been  pasted  together  so  as  to  give 
the  blanks  a  tubular  shape  or  appearance.  When  the  printrng  of 
a  message  is  about  to  begin  a  tube  is  placed  in  position  beneath 
tue  type-wheel  by  sliding  it  edgewise  upon  a  brass  tube  which 
serves  as  a  support,  and  in  which  there  is  an  opening  to  admit  of 
the  necessary  operations  and  impressions  taking  place.  The  blank 
when  printed  is  quickly  slipped  to  one  side  and  a  fresh  one  takes 
its  place,  after  which  the  first  blank  is  removed  from  the  support 
by  opening  it  on  the  line  where  its  edges  are  joined,  and  so  on. 
These  latter  operations  are  performed  by  hand,  and  they  constitute 
about  the  only  ones  so  far  as  the  printer  is  concerned  that  are  not 
entirely  automatic  in  character. 

The  Buckingham  system  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  most 
nniqm  and  original  one  in  existence,  and  it  will  deservedly  take 
high  rank  among  the  list  of  marvelous  and  useful  telegraph  in- 
ventions of  the  times.  It  has  been  in  practical  operation  over  the 
Western  Union  lines  between  Jsav  York  and  Chicago,  and  New 
York  and  Buffalo,  for  the  past  six  years,  and  has  a  maximum 
working  capacity  of  about  200  messages  per  hour  operated  as  a 
duplex.  It  does  not,  as  will  be  noticed,  utilize  the  transmitting 
properties  of  a  wire  to  the  same  extent  as  that  theoretically  possible 
with  the  Eowland  multiplex  system,  but  it  is  successfully  operative 
over  distances  that  would  not  at  all  be  practicable  with  any 
synchronous  multiplex  system  as  yet  invented. 

The  Buckingham  system  possesses  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
a  perforated  strip  for  transmitting  purposes,  but,  ae  in  the  case  of 
the  Eowland,  the  received  record  is  a  direct  one  instead  of  having 
to  be  translated  as  in  the  Murray  system.  If  the  perforated  tape 
could  be  entirely  abolished,  and  a  rate  of  speed  obtained  by  direct 
manual  transmission  approximately  equal  to  that  obtained  in  actual 
practice  by  automatic  working,  a  grave  objection  to  the  Bucking- 
ham systrai  would  be  overcome,  and  the  author  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  such  a  change  is  not  only  desirable,  but  entirely 
feasible,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  well  under  way. 

One  other  defect  of  the  Buckingham  system  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  characters  that  can  be  printed  by  means  of  his 
type-wheel  is  limited  to  38,  admitting  only  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  certain  punctuation  marks  being  recorded.  To  print 
oU  of  the  characters  desirable  for  commercial  telegraph  purposes 
would  involve  some  radical  changes  in  the  apparatus  and  greatly 
increase  the  already  complicated  character  of  the  intern.    By  sub- 
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stitating  for  the  present  recording  arrangement  a  modified  form 
of  electrical  typewriter  of  great  Bensibilitf  and  rapidity  in  action, 
a  comparatively  simple  printing  mechaniem  can  be  devised  that 
will  more  fully  meet  the  service  requirements  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated, and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  legibility,  and  improve 
the  general  appearance  of  the  printed  message.  This  is  what  tho 
author  htm  set  out  to  accomplish,  and  his  experiments  so  far 
demonstrate  that  a  speed  of  at  least  100  words  per  minute  can  be 
readily  secured  thereby.  The  particular  changes  necessary  to  bring 
this  about  involve  the  use  of  as  many  small  printing  magnets  as 
are  requisite  for  the  desired  number  of  mechanical  operations. 
As  thie  particular  arrangement  is  the  subject  of  patent  proceed- 
ings, nothing  can  be  said  further  than  to  intimate  that  ttie  printing 
magnets  are  actuated  by  local  currents  properly  directed  through 
the  medium  of  certain  electromagnetic  selecting  devices,  whose 
particular  function  is  to  distribute  the  different  signaling  impulses 
among  the  various  printing  and  an^riliary  magnets  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  the  requirements  in  the  case. 

In  looking  over  its  past  history,  one  cannot  bnt  be  stnick  with 
the  fact,  and  take  pardonable  pride  in  the  knowledge,  that  the 
printing  telegraph  art  constitntes  an  industry,  thu  origin,  growth 
and  development  of  which  may  be  credited  almost  exclusively  to 
American  inventors,  whose  persistent  efforts  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements  have  at  last  brought  about  an  ex- 
tension of  its  sphere  of  usefulness  into  the  commercial  branch  of 
practical  telegraphy.  It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  as  a  conse- 
quence thereof,  that  the  technical  and  indnatrial  development  of 
this  particular  art  will  be  much  more  rapid  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
simplifying  and  more  nearly  perfecting  the  working  apparatus  in 
order  to  thoroughly  complete  the  task  of  those  early  experimenters 
who,  some  60  years  ago,  first  undertook  to  solve  the  problem  of 
devising  a  practical,  useful,  as  well  as  economical  printing 
telegraph  system. 

Chjjbuak  Jones:  In  the  kbaenee  of  the  author,  the  paper  bj  Mr. 
Kenpiter  B.  Miller,  entitled  "  AutomAtie  n.  Manual  Telephone  Ezchonge," 
will  be  read  by  title. 

TOL.IU  — 3» 
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BY  KBHPSTEB  B.  UILLEB. 


Here  are  two  general  methods  of  giving  telephone  serrice  to 
it  Gommnnil^: 

1).  B;  what  ia  commonly  called  the  "  Manual "  eyetem,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  switchboards  employed  at  the  central  office  re- 
qviire  manual  operation. 

2).  By  the  so-called  "  Automatic"  system,  wherein  the  central 
office  operator  is  dispensed  with,  switches  b^g  so  arranged  that 
th^  will,  without  the  aid  of  human  bands,  perform  the  necessary 
act  of  connecting  lines  for  conversation,  and  afterward  discon- 
necting tbent  at  the  will  of  the  eubscribers. 

In  the  manual  system  in  its  highest  development,  the  tel^hone 
user  has  only  to  place  his  receiver  to  his  ear  and  make  his  wants 
known,  the  desired  connection  being  made  at  the  central  office 
by  operators.  This  system  way  be  assumed  to  he  highly  developed, 
8S  it  has  been  almost  universally  used  since  the  advent  of  telephony, 
a  period  of  nearly  30  years.  The  manual  system,  in  its  present 
form,  represents  the  consecutive  work  of  a  large  number  of  men 
in  a  field  of  the  most  intense  and  constantly  increasing  activity, 
all  these  men  striving  for  the  best  possible  means  of  accomplishing 
a  desired  result 

In  the  automatic  system,  the  central  office  switches  are  governed 
in  their  movements  by  the  actions  of  the  subsnribera  or  users  who 
desire  connections  and  subsequent  disconnections.  The  subscriber 
does  his  own  work,  manipulating  the  apparatus  before  him  in  such 
way  as  to  cause  the  switches  at  the  central  office  to  select,  connect 
with,  and  afterward  disconnect  from,  the  line  of  the  subscriber 
desired. 

Unlike  the  manual  system,  the  automatic  cannot  be  assumed  at 
the  present  time  to  have  reached  a  relatively  high  development 
While  the  automatic  switchboard  has  been  in  the  minds  of  inventors 
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BJnce  the  year  1879,  it  is  not  true  that  it  hae  been  put  into  con- 
Biderable  use  until  very  recently.  Instead,  therefore,  of  its  develop- 
ment being  paramount  in  the  minde  of  a  large  number  of  prac- 
tical telephone  workers,  it  has  been  fostered  till  lately  by  but  few 
men,  some  of  whom  weie  unfamiliar  broadly  with  the  details  of 
the  telephone  businesa.  With  a  courage  that  must  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  all,  ft  very  few  of  these  men  have  pereieted,  and  as  s 
resuft,  the  telephone  engineer,  the  operator  of  telephone  companies, 
and  last  but  most  important,  the  general  public,  are  confronted 
with  what  I  think  is  the  greatest  problnn  that  has  been  recently 
before  the  telephone  world :  The  problem  of  the  automatic  v,  the 
manual  switchboard. 

It  IB  not"  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem.  The  unequal  degree  of  development  of  the  two  systems 
makes  impossible  a  final  satisfactory  solution  at  the  prestmt  time. 
l£  is  rather  to  state  some  of  its  phases  as  they  appear  to  me ;  and 
to  make  comment  on  them  wherever  my  study  of  the  situation  has 
led  to  more  or  less  positive  convictions,  that  this  paper  is  ofFered. 

A  fundamental  question  affecting  the  entire  problem  is  this: 
Is  it  possible  to  make  a  machine  serve  to  effect  the  electrical  con- 
nection of  any  line,  in  a  large  or  small  group,  with  any  other  line 
in  the  group,  for  the  purpose  of  telephonic  communication,  and 
afterward  to  affect  a  dieconnection  when  required?  There  can  be, 
even  at  the  present  early  stage  of  development,  but  one  answer 
to  this  question.  That  it  is.  The  automatic  switchboard  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  recently  selected  for  me  100  different  lines 
chosen  at  random  from  among  approximately  .'iOOO  lines  centering 
in  that  office.  Some  of  the  subscribers  called  did  not  respond. 
which  will  occur  in  any  system ;  and  some  of  the  lines  were  auto- 
matically reported  busy,  which  is  to  be  expected;  but  in  no  single 
case  wiis  the  wrong  line  chosen.  i:nd  in  but  one  case  was  the  dis- 
connection improperly  effected.  The  verdict  of  a  large  number  of 
the  subscribers  interviewed  by  me  in  that  city  is  practically  unan- 
imous to  the  effect  that  they  uniformly  secure  their  connections 
and  disconnectinna  promptly,  accurately  and  satisfactorily. 

I  conclude,  then,  in  view  of  present  achievement,  and  of  that 
future  progress  which  this  must  stimulate  men  to  make,  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  automatic  switch  to  perform  these  functions  satis- 
factorily. 

If,  then,  the  automatic  switchboard  may  be  made  to  accomplish 
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the  commonplace  connection  and  disconnection  of  lines,  which 
fonna  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  in  a  tdephone  exchange,  is  not 
the  eyatem  bo  inflexible  in  its  method  of  operation  a£  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  its  performing  the  great  multitude  of  special 
duties  which,  while  not  constituting  the  main  bulk  of  the  work, 
are  nerertheleaB  of  constant  occurrence  and  of  hardly  less  im- 
portance? I  refer  to  such  matters  as  toll  connections,  private 
branch  exchange  work,  and  to  a  number  of  subordinate  but  neo- 
eesary  classes  of  service. 

A  prominent  telephone  engineer  has  recently  remarked  to  the 
effect  that  if  some  of  the  people  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
automatic  switching  in  telephone  exchanges  were  to  visit  the  school 
for  telephone  operators  maintained  by  the  New  York  Telephone 
■Company,  they  would  be  discouraged  in  their  ^orts,  as  no  machine 
<;ould  ever  be  made  to  perform  the  many  and  varied  functions  that 
Jt  was  necessary  to  teach  those  young  ladies  before  they  became 
proficient  telephone  operators.  This  seans  to  be  a  statement  that 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  real  automatic  problem.  It  should 
never  be  required  that  the  machine  shall  do  the  same  work  that  in 
demanded  of  the  girl,  nor  do  it  in  the  same  way.  That  ia  mamfeatly 
impossible,  for  no  machine  can  ever  be  endowed  with  intelligence. 
(It  may  be  that  some  will  say  that  there  are  some  telephone  girls 
similarly  aSected.)  Since  the  very  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
automatic  exchange  is  to  do  away  largely  with  the  operator,  it 
follows  logically  that  whatever  intelligence  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
making  of  the  ordinary  connection  between  two  lines  shall  be 
tliat  with  which  the  subscriber  desiring  to  make  the  connection 
is  endowed.  Here  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  fwo 
systems  which  must  always  lead  to  different  modes  of  operation. 

The  real  functions  that  the  automatic  switchboard  should  bs 
required  to  do  automatically  are  those  relating  to  the  ordinary 
routine  work  of  connecting  and  disconnecting  subscribers'  line*i 
under  the  control  of  the  calling  subscriber.  When  some  act  need- 
ing intelligence  at  the  central  office  is  required,  then  let  an  operator 
supplement  the  work  of  the  machine.  To  condemn  the  automatic 
switch  because  it  will  not  perform  all  of  the  special  requirements 
without  the  aid  of  human  intelligence  is  just  as  \infair  as  to  con- 
demn a  linotype  machine  because  it  cannot  digest  one  of  Stein- 
metz"  equations.  My  mind  has  gradually  changed  upon  this  point 
iintil  the  doubt  now  exists  as  to  whether  the  automatic  system. 
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wieel;  suppl^nented  by  operators,  is  not  even  more  flexible  than 
the  maiiual.  It  is  the  ease  with  whioh  the  pereonality  of  the 
operator  maj  be  introduced  into  the  automatic  syeteni,  and  also  the 
ease  with  which  certain  of  the  purely  automatic  functions  may  be 
raried  by  mere  changcB  in  the  circuit,  or  in  the  mechanical  lektios 
of  the  parts,  that  make  this  doubt  exist. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  problems  concerning  traffic  and  service 
that  are  yet  to  be  worked  out  for  the  automatic  system,  but  ap- 
parently the  longer  one  studies  the  automatic  problem  the  more 
nearly  he  becomes  convinced  that  the  automatic  system  is  suffi- 
ciently flexible,  with  the  interjection  of  human  intelligence  when 
necessary,  to  make  poBsible  the  solution  of  practically  all  of  the 
problems  of  service. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  selective  signal  part;  line  working  has 
never  been  accomplished  commercially  with  automatic  systems.  I 
believe  that  the  reason  for  this  is  solely  the  fact  tiiat  automatic 
■  telephony  is  yet  new.  I  have  recently  seen  a  plan  whereby  any 
ordinary  number  of  stations  can  be  selectively  operated  on  a  party 
line  with  practically  no  other  added  complication  either  at  the 
central  office  or  at  the,  Bubscribers'  stations,  than  that  which  U 
added  to  the  apparatus  of  an  individual  line  manual  system,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  same  clasa  of  party  line  work.  I  can  say,  therefore, 
that  while  the  automatic  party  line  is  not  yet  developed  to  the 
extent  of  being  actually  introduced  into  conmiercial  iise,  it  is 
entirely  feasible  and  will  not  be  one  of  the  controlling  factors  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem :  automatic  v.  manual. 

I  have  looked  into  the  subject  enough  to  believe  that  the  same 
thing  that  is  true  of  the  party  tine  problem  is  true  of  the  common 
batter;  problem,  and  also  of  the  measured  service  problem,  whether 
the  measuring  of  the  service  is  accomplished  by  collecting  coins 
or  tokens  at  the  subscribers'  stations,  or  by  operating  counting 
devices  either  at  the  sub-stations  or  at  the  central  office.  'I'here 
is  undoubtedly  a  vast  amount  of  work  yet  necessary  before  these 
features  are  commercially  incorporated  in  working  apparatus  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  I  merely  say  that  my  study  has  shown  mo 
that  no  insurmountable  obstacles  csist  that  would  prevent  the  sun- 
oessfnl  establishment  of  party  line,  common  battery  and  measured 
service  working. 

These  statements  do  not  greatly  lielp  the  man  who  is  .today  east- 
ing about  in  making  a  choice  between  the  automatic  or  the  manual 
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system  for  present  use.  It  is  Dot,  however,  with  tbe  present  alone 
that.we  are  concerned.  We  must  plan  and  build  for  the  future; 
and  the  remarks  just  made  are  given  merely  as  little  bits  of  con- 
tributory evidence  as  to  what  developments  may  be  expected  in  the 
future. 

Having  seen  that  the  thing  is  possible,  that  it  seeffls  from  a 
technical  standpoint  to  be  able  to  do  what  is  wanted,  anofher 
question  is:    Do  the  subscribers  like  it? 

The  evidence  all  seems  to  point  in  one  direction.  They  do. 
At  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  95  per  cent  of  a  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers interviewed  by  me  liked  it  better  than  common  battery 
manual  service;  4  per  cent  did  not  care  much  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  1  per  cent  liked  the  manual  system  better.  At  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  where  the  system  has  been  in  use  for  a  much  longer  period, 
the  verdict  was  quite  the  same  in  effect.  Evidence  from  other 
cities  where  automatic  service  is  being  tried  seems  to  agree.  It 
must  be  said  in  fairness,  however,  that  at  Grand  Rapids,  the  mass 
of  Bubscribera  is  leavened  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
stockholders  in  the  local  company.  Again,  there  is  in  that  city 
much  civic  pride  in  the  s}'stem.  Telephone  people  come  from  all 
parte  of  the  country  to  inspect  the  plant.  Still  again,  the  delight 
of  the  subscribers  may  be  similar  to  that  of  a  child  with  a  new 
toy,  but  this  can  hardly  be  true,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
change at  Grand  Rapids  has  been  in  service  for  a  period  of  nearly 
nine  months,  and  is  carrying  a  very  large  business  load,  so  that 
if  the  people  were  not  actually  getting  satisfaction,  they  would 
probably  know  it.  The  new  tey  idea  is  also  apparently  disproven 
by  the  condition  at  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  where  the  service 
has  been  maintained  for  several  years,  and  seems  to  be  much  liked. 

The  question  also  naturally  arises :  Is  not  the  automatic  switeh- 
board  and  necessary  subscribers'  mechanism  too  complex  to  be 
mainteined  in  proper  working  order  without  undue  cost?  It  is 
perhaps  too  early  to  decide  this  question.  There  is  not  enough 
evidence  one  way  or  the  other.  Judging  from  the  past,  however, 
the  tendency  of  industrial  achievement  seems  to  be  to  do  tilings 
automatically.  As  examples,  take  the  arte  of  printing,  of  weaving, 
and  the  use  of  machine  tools. 

Summing  up,  therofore,  the  statements  already  made,  the  autCK 
matic  system  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  is  actually  here.  With 
the  interjection  of  human  intelligence  to  supplement  it  in  pep- 
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forming  certain  functions,  it  ewms  to  be  as  flexible  aa  the  masnal. 
Par^  line,  common  battery,  and  measured  service  working,  while 
not  yet  achieved  commercially,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  seem  to  be 
well  within  the  grasp  of  those  who  are  doing  the  development  work. 
The  public  seems  to  like  it,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  too 
complex  or  not. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  the  idea  of  having  the 
central  office  apparatus  perform  all  the  phases  of  telephone  service 
is  certainly  not  tenable.  Many  of  those  who  have  advocated  it 
in  the  past  have  abandoned  it,  and  are  introducing  human  aid  in 
the  performance  of  some  of  the  functions.  This  being  true,  a 
certain  number  of  operators  will  be,  and  are,  needed  in  automatic 
exchanges.  Thie  tends  to  destroy  in  some  degree  the  primary 
object  of  the  automatic  system  —  the  doing  away  with  c^erators. 
We  have  seen  many  papers  bearing  on  each  side  of  this  question, 
to  the  effect  that  the  salaries  of  the  operators  were  or  were  not  to 
be  eliminated;  that  retiring-rooms,  matrons,  operators'  luncheons, 
etc.,  were  or  were  not  to  be  done  away  witii.  These  items  of  ex- 
pense will  probably  exist  to  some  degree  in  all  large  automatic 
exchangee.  That  they  will  be  greatly  reduced  is  without  question, 
but  whether  or  not  they  are  redneed  to  euch  an  extent  as  to  offset 
other  sources  of  expense  introduced  by  the  employment  of  auto- 
matic apparatus  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

What  are  some  of  these  sources  of  expense  ttiat  tend  to  offset 
the  reduction  in  operators'  salaries  and  expenses  coincident  there- 
with? Taking  the  system  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  the  present 
automatic  eyetem  is  considerably  higher  in  first  cost  than  the 
manual  system,  and  assuming  that  interest  and  depreciation  are  at 
the  same  rate  in  each  case,  this  shows  to  considerable  disadvantage 
for  the  automatic  system  in  the  annual  charges  due  to  these  items 
alone. 

For  an  exchange  of  5OO0  lines  served  by  one  office,  the  cost  of 
automatic  equipment  including  telephones  may  be  taken  at  $3.5.00 
for  each  individual  line.  In  manually  operated  exchanges  tlie  cor- 
reeponding  cost  Ip  not  far  from  $25.00  per  line.  The  difference 
becomes  greater,  that  is.  more  in  favor  of  manual,  for  smaller 
(rfSces,  and  smallor  or  tew  favomhle  to  the  manual  in  larger  offices. 

Whether  or  not  the  depreciation  on  automatic  apparatus  should 
be  taken  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  on  the  manual  is  a  question 
that  we  have  not  at  present  sufficient  data  or  information   to 
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determme.  It  is  true  that  in  the  automatic  Bwitchboard  the 
flexible  cord  nuiaance  found  in  all  present  forms  of  manual  switch- 
board apparatus  is  largely  eliminated.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
automatic  apparatus  ie  more  complicated,  and  requires  greater 
care  in  ite  maintenance;  but  whether,  if  both  eystems  are  main- 
tained with  reasonable  care,  the  automatic  will  show  a  much 
greater  rate  of  depreciation  than  the  manual,  I  am  not  at  all 
certain.  Much  of  the  depreciation  in  manual  telephone  apparatus 
if  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  the  apparatue  wears  out,  but  rather  to 
the  fact  that  the  apparatus  ia  rendered  obsolete  b;  new  inTentiona. 
That  the  same  will  be  true  in  the  case  of  automatic  apparatus  can- 
not be  doubted,  but  it  is  a  good  point  to  bear  in  mind  that  if 
telephonic  development  should  point  toward  automatic  apparatus 
to  tiie  exclusion  of  manual,  and  should  prove  the  euperiority  of 
automatic,  then  the  highest  developed  and  newest  manual  apparatus 
will  depreciate  greatly  in  value  by  that  fact  alone.  It  does  not  seem 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  place  the  rate  of  depreciation  on  both 
manual  and  automatic  apparatus  at  about  the  same  figure- 
In  point  of  maintenance  the  advantage  must  be  conceded  to  the 
manual.  This  is  certainly  true  at  preaent  with  re^rd  to  both  the 
central  ofBce  and  the  subscriber's  station  apparatus.  No  good 
reason  is  apparent  why  it  should  not  always  be  true.  Automatic 
apparatus  is  especially  at  a  disadvantage  at  the  subscribers'  stations 
and  it  is  really  at  this  point  that  the  automatic  system  seems  to 
iDTolve  a  poor  engineering  feature.  The  t^idency  of  telephone 
development  in  regard  to  sub-station  apparatus  Has  be^i  until 
lately  along  what  seemed  to  be  unquestionably  good  engineering 
lines.  The  sub-station  apparatus  has  been  gradually  simplified, 
the  battery  has  been  removed,  as  has  also  tiie  magneto  generator, 
and  the  instniment  has  been  reduced  to  the  simplest  fundamental 
parts. 

Antomatic  telephony  as  at  present  developed  for  large  work  tabes 
a  step  backward  bv  reintroducing  the  local  battery.  That  this  is 
disadvantageous  no  one  can  deny,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  disadvantage  is  by  no  means  as  great  as 
it  would  have  been  Bcveral  years  ago  because  of  the  fact  that  dry 
batteries  have  recently  come  into  almost  universal  use  for  this 
kind  of  work  and  are  far  superior,  all  things  considered,  to  any- 
thing heretofore  available. 

The  disadvantage  of  local  batteries,  while  mitigated,  »  still 
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present,  and  is  real;  but,  taking  the  automatic  system  as  we  hare 
reason  to  believe  it  will  exist  Id  the  future  with  no  local  batteries, 
it  will  still  possess,  as  far  as  We  are  able  to  see,  a  more  or  less 
complicated  impulse  trdHsmitting  device,  by  means  of  which  the 
subscriber  will  be  able  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  switches  at 
the  central  oifiee.  Complexity  not  only  of  mechanism,  but  of 
function,  is  thus  introduced  at  the  subscriber's  instrument,  and 
this  seems  to  be  an  inherent  disadvantage  to  all  present  schemes' 
of  automatic  exchange  working.  This,  of  course,  is  another  factor 
tliat  mast  be  weighed  in  considering  the  relative  economies  of 
the  two  proposed  methods. 

There  is  a  point  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  mentioned  in  print, 
which  under  certain  cases  seems  to  be  of  great  importance.  This 
ii  the  matter  of  trunking  between  two  or  more  automatic  oiiices 
in  such  cities  or  communities  as  naturally  demand,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  subscribera,  more  than  one  office.  It  is  true  that  the 
present  automatic  switchboard  seems  to  be  capable  of  properly 
handling  this  condition  if  the  requisite  number  of  trunk  lines 
between  the  two  ofBcee  are  provided.  At  first  thought  it  seems  that 
the  number  of  trunks  required  between  offices  for  a  given  amount 
of  traffic  might  be  somewhat  less  in  the  case  of  the  autoinatic  than 
in  the  case  of  the  manual  system,  on  account  of  the  immediate 
disconnection  and  release  of  the  trunks,  in  the  automatic,  upon 
the  hangmg  up  of  the  receiver  of  the  calling  subscriber.  Further 
consideration,  however,  will  show  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  time  the  trunk  is  held  busy  in  the  two  systems,  the  length 
of  actual  conversation  being  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  each  case. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that,  while  the  auto|[iatic  gains  in  this  respect 
in  the  release,  it  loses  soinething  in  the  making  of  the  connection, 
because  in  the  case  of  the  automatic  the  trunk  is  selected  with  the 
first  movement  of  the  dial  by  the  subscriber,  and  the  length  of  time 
tbat  the  trunk  is  held  busy,  therefore,  must  in  the  case  of  the 
■atbmatic  include  the  time  during  which  the  subscriber  is  setting 
ap  his  own  connection;  whereas,  in  manual  boards  a  trunk  line 
begins  to  be  busy  at  the  time  when  the  B  operator  picks  up  the  in- 
coming trunk  plug  and  designates  its  number  to  the  ^1  operator. 

So  far  there  seems  to  be  little  difFerence  between  the  systems  in 
UiiB  respect. 

The  bearing  on  the  trunking  problems  of  the  relative  efficiencies 
vf  different  eized  groups  of  trunks  between  offices  does  not,  however. 
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seem  to  have  been  weighed  by  man;  in  considering  the  qaestion 
of  antomatic  t.  manual  exchanges.  When  sufficient  trunks  are 
provided  between  offices  to  handle  busineee  on  the  so-called  "no 
delay  "  baeie,  it  is  known  that  a  lai^e  groap  of  trunks  will  handle 
very  much  more  business  per  trunk  line  than  a  small  group.  For 
instance,  when  there  are  only  10  trunks  in  a  group  between  offices, 
it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  slightly  less  than  80  calls  per  trunk 
per  day  may  be  handled.  If,  however,  the  group  is  increased  to 
100  trunks,  as  many  as  146  calls  per  trunk  per  day  may  be  handled. 
This  is  an  increase  of  considerably  over  80  per  cent  in  actual  trunk 
efficiency.  In  the  present  automatic  system,  group  the  trunks  as 
you  may,  it  is  inherently  tme  that  the  efficiency  of  the  trunks  is 
reduced  to  that  of  a  group  of  10.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  place  as  many  trunks  as  desired  between  any 
two  offices,  but  that  any  subscriber  has  access  to  10  trunks  only 
in  order  to  secure  a  connection  to  any  other  .office.  It  is  tme  that 
some  other  subscriber  may  have  access  to  another  10,  or  to  the  same 
10,  but  no  one  subscriber  can  reach  more  than  10.  This  seems  to 
be  a  grave  objection  to  the  uhc  of  automatic  systems  as  at  present 
developed,  in  those  communities  where  several  offioes  must  be  ^n- 
ployed  and  where  traffic  is  such  as  to  demand  a  large  number  of 
trunks  between  offices.  The  remedy  to  this  is  obviously  that  of 
giving  the  subscriber  the  chance  to  select  hie  trunks  from  larger 
groups.  This,  I  take  it,  ie  one  of  the  problems  that  need  s^one 
consideration  in  adapting  the  automatic  syston  to  very  large  com- 
nianities.    It  does  not  enter  eeriously  in  single  office  work. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  T  have  attempted  to  take  the  very  prac- 
tical view  of  the  engineer,  and  fundamentally  that  view  must' 
always  compare  systems  with  the  intent  of  selecting  a  means  of 
doing  what  is  required  well  enough  for  the  smallest  price.  From 
the  strictly  engineering  view  one  does  not  take  into  account  relative 
popularities  of  mere  ways  of  accomplishing  results.  But  this 
is  necessary  in  such  a  case  as  this,  for  there  are  features  of  the 
antomatic  system  which  may  make  it  so  popular  as  to  force  upon' 
the  owners  or  prospective  owners  of  telephone  industries  a  serions 
consideration  of  thf  doctrine  of  expediency.  This  ia  by  no  means 
the  least  of  the  important  things  to  eonsider- 

I  expect  to  be  criticized  because  I  have  not  solved  the  problem. 
It  cannot  now  be  solved  any  more  than  the  question  of  altcmBtiiig 
T.   direct-current   transmission   could   be   decided    when   we   first 
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were  brought  to  realize  that  there  was  an  alternating  v,  direct- 
cnrrent  transmisBion  problem.  My  object  baa  been  to  state  the 
problGm  aa  I  see  it,  and  I  hope  that  in  doing  this,  somethiug  may 
have  been  accompliahed  toward  clarifying  it 

Upon  motion,  tlie  Section  adjoomed  until  nine  o'dotk  nmrsday  momiii^ 
Stptember  Ifi,  1904. 

Discussion. 

(^e  following  diaeuttlon  on  the  paper  bf  Mr.  KempBter  B.  Hfller  took 
pUoa  dnriog  the  BesBion  of  Friday: 

QBAaiiAN  JoRES:  At  ths  TueBday  meeting  ne  received  a  paper  from 
Hr.  Eempst«r  B.  Miller.  He  waB  not  preaent  at  the  time  and  the  paper  was 
laid  over  for  diacuBsion.  Mr.  Miller  ia  now  present,  and  I  will  call  upon 
him  to  open  tl^e  discuBBion  upon  hiB  paper. 

Mr.  Miuxb:  At  a  meeting  of  about  eight  prominent  telephone  men  in 
Chicago,  I  Baked  them  what  they  considered  the  most  live  question  before 
the  telephone  engineer  to-day.  He  verdict  was  unanimoualy  "Automntic 
venoB  Maanal,"  and  those  gentlemen  are  really  responsible  for  the  pap<?r 
which  I  presented.  In  preparing  the  paper,  I  realized  fully  that  the  time 
for  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem  has  not  yet  arrived.  Therefore,  I 
made  the  paper  in  the  form  of  personal  notes  as  to  my  impres^ons  of  the 
situation  a«  it  exiata  to-day.  Mr.  Hesketh  pointed  out  yesterday  that  he 
thought  I  had  been  a  little  unfair  to  the  manual  by  oomparing  the  manual 
system  as  It  exists  to-day  with  the  automatic  system  as  it  may  possibly 
exist  in  the  future.  I  think  it  is  better  in  such  cases  as  this  to  be  unfair 
to  the  side  In  which  we  have  all  been  brought  up,  but  I  don't  think  It  is 
quite  as  unfair  as  he  thought  at  flrst,  because  we  people  who  have  been  in 
the  manual  buBinesB  M>  long  liaTe  suoceeded  in  developing  a  system,  the 
common-battery  multiple  system,  which  for  the  past  few  years  has  shown 
no  radical  changes.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  we  have  done  our  best, 
have  reached  somewhere  near  the  limit  along  the  line  on  which  we  started. 
Now  a  dlfTerent  group  of  people  come  into  the  field,  and  they  have  not 
had  time  yet  to  re«ch  their  limit.  Moreover,  certain  of  the  improvements 
which  I  suggested  as  being  probable  in  the  future  are,  perhaps,  nearer 
realisation  than  some  of  us  present  realize. 

Mr.  F.  J.  DouMEnquE:  I  am  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  manual 
boards,  and  it  may  look  at  the  outset  that  I  am  prejudiced  against  auto- 
matio  boards.  I  am  probably  more  interested  in  finding  out  whether  It 
would  be  best  for  the  mannal  manufacturers  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
automatic  boards.  In  the  last  four  j'ears,  I  have  observed  everything  going 
on  in  the  field  of  automatic  telephony.  I  have  visited  the  principal  ex- 
changes that  have  been  built  with  the  automatic  system.'snd  haii  alw  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  repeatedly  in  an  experimental  exchange  in  Berlin, 
which  was  put  in  by  the  German  engineers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  nndin;; 
out  whether  automatic  system^i  were  advisable.  1  have  found  that  the 
principal  difl!!cultiee  exist  in  the  subscriber's  station.  The  apparatus  put 
into  the  handa  of  a  subscriber  ia  too  complicated  at  the  present  tinip  to 
give  a  satisfactory  service  for  any  'eugth  of  time,  and  I  anticipate  tlipre. 
the  first  dissatisfaction.    All  the  subscribers,  at  the  present  time,  in  ail  the 
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exchanges  Ijke  the  automatic  syBtem.  I  have  inquired  of  500  automatie 
■ubscribeTS  and  unanimously  they  aaj  thare  can  bs  no  better  serriee  than 
the  automatic  Berrioe.  I  asked  why,  and  the  principal  reason  given  to  me 
waa  that  the  "  automatic  telephone  does  not  talk  back."  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  on  the  operating  end  of  the  manual  board  wherein  the 
automatic  board  excels  at  the  present  time.  If  the  operating  end  could  be 
made  so  that  the  connection  might  be  had  without  the  operator  talking 
back  to  the  subscriber,  then  I  do  not  see  why  any  difference  should  come 
in,  ao  far  as  the  subscribers  are  concerned.  In  the  automatic  system,  be  has 
to  perform  certain  acts,  and  in  the  present  form  it  ii  new  to  tiw  subacriber 
eod  he  takes  an  interest  in  it  and  likes  it;  but  I  believe  in  large  cities, 
where  the  business  man  is  very  busy,  be  will  not  be  satisfied  for  any  length 
of  time  with  the  manipulation  of  a  dial.  Maintenance  will  be  one  of  tiie 
great  disadvantages  in  all  automatie  systems  of  exchanges  on  account  of  the 
complicated  apparatus.  It  has  been  said  that  t  am  mistaken  on  that 
ground,  because  In  any  automatic  exchange  everything  moves  automatically 
and  moves  regularly,  whUe  in  a  manual  exchange  the  operator  is  the 
destructive  feature,  working  all  kinds  of  manipulation  that  are  harmfnl. 
However  this  may  be,  the  abandonment  of  automatic  switchboards  in  a 
great  number  of  exchangee  seems  to  show  that  there  is  something  dis- 
satisfying in  that  respect.  1  believe  in  large  exchanges,  like  Chicago  and 
New  York,  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  equal  the  brain  work  that 
is  necessary  to  give  perfect  service.  For  instance,  take  New  York,  outside 
of  the  local  service  or  the  long  distance  service,  and  there  is  what  is 
called  nhort-haul  service  between  Manhattan  and  other  neighborhood  places. 
[  went  to  New  York  to  see  what  ideas  I  could  get  from  the  operation  of 
those  exchanges.  I  examined  a  great  many  sub-stations  and  made  calls  to 
Jersey  City,  and  also  from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn,  and  return  calls  from 
the  private  exchange  there  to  Manhattan  Island,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the 
very  short  time  in  which  I  got  connections.  In  all  the  connections  there 
was  not  one  which  exceeded  thirty-one  seconds. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  time  to  enter  into  the  use  of  automatio  tele- 
phone systems.  I  do  not  believe  the  manual  system  has  reached  its  limit. 
In  fact,  I  believe  we  will  see  great  advances  in  the  manual  ^tems  in  tbe 
coming  year  —  perhaps  see  a  combination  of  tbe  manual  and  automatie  to 

Mr.  MtlXBB:  I  think  we  must  go  deeper  than  Mr.  Dommerque  haa 
gone.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  grave  difficulty  to  be  found  in  the 
problem  of  connecting  the  automatic  with  tbe  manual  exchange;  because 
what  thought  I  have  put  on  the  subject,  and  thought  I  know  other  com- 
petent men  have  put  on  it,  seems  to  show  that  that  can  be  done  with  a 
reaswable  degree  of  efficiency.  Just  bow  it  will  be  done,  and  what  will  be 
the  final  solution,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  Dot  think  that  here  in  America, 
regardless  of  the  conditions  existing  in  Europe,  we  can  assume  that,  be- 
cause Europe  is  equipped  wltb  manual  apparatus,  and  the  cost  would 
be  too  great  to  change,  that  any  such  condition  as  that  is  going  to  hold  a 
meritorious  tbiog  out  of  public  nee.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  if  the 
automatic  system  finally  proves  itself  to  be  the  system,  it  will  come,  regard- 
less of  the  present  one  now  in  business.     I  think  one  of  the  chief  troublia 
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tbat  mnrt  be  remedied  is  complexity  at  the  Bubscriber'B  station.  In  the 
pretent  automatic  system,  we  have  spread  a  complex  apparatus,  which  is 
bard  to  msintBiD,  all  over  a  large  territory,  instead  of  having  it  cen- 
tralised at  the  central  office.  I  do  not  think  that  the  oentral  office  com- 
plication, in  view  of  improvements  we  are  natuntUf  expecting,  is  of  a  very 
serious  nature;  but  a  complex  apparatus  at  the  subMriber's  station  will  bo 
the  serious  difficulty  to  overcome. 

Ur.  BAKCaorr  Qhebabdi:  I  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Miller's  paper 
on  this  topic  and  think  we  are  all  indebted  to  him.  Since  reading  Mr. 
Uiller'a  paper,  there  have  been  a  good  manf  points  upon  which  new 
thoughts  have  come  to  roe,  but  I  will  take  your  time  only  with  reference 
to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  points  in  regard  to  which  I  have  made  a  few 
note*.  The  first  point  is  in  regard  to  automatic  machinery.  No  one  has  a 
greater  honor  or  respect  than  T  have  for  the  great  work  of  our  American 
inventors,  with  reference  to  the  development  of  automatic  machinery ;  but 
thie  service  which  these  inventors  have  done  to  the  country  bns  grown  out 
ol  the  fact,  not  that  the  nuchinery  was  automatic,  but  that  it  was  labor- 
saving,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  American  inventors  should 
□at  blind  UB  to  the  fact  that  the  automatic  feature,  per  ae,  ia  not  neces- 
sarily a  desideratum,  and  that  unless  the  automatic  machine  Is  in  each 
speciflo  case  really  a  labor-saving  machine,  it  has  failed  of  iie  principal 
function.  The  real  test  of  whether  any  machine  is  labor-saving  or  not  Is 
to  compare  the  annual  charges  of  the  machine  with  the  annual  charges 
nithont  the  machine.  If  the  annual  charges  of  the  machine  method  are 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  manual  method,  the  machine  has  not  been  a 
Inbor-eaTlng  one.  It  has  simply  been  a  labor-transferring  machine,  taking 
a  certain  amount  of  money  from  the  pay-roll  of  an  operating  company,  and 
tvansferring  it  to  the  pay-roll  of  manufacturing  concerns,  to  the  iron  works 
and  to  the  coal  mine.  Unfortunately,  when  we  try  to  make  this  comparison, 
which  is  the  only  sound  one  from  an  economical  standpoint,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  absence  of  reliable  data.  In  one  of  the  most  talked-of 
itistances,  tfae  published  figures,  while  perfectly  true  in  themselves,  are 
grossly  misleading  when  comparisons  are  made,  for  the  reason  tbat  the 
cost  of  the  most  efficient  automatic  machinery  was  compared  with  the 
cost  of  the  meet  antiquated  manual  machine.  The  manual  machinery  has 
been  thoroughly  tried  out  by  world-wide  experience  and  has  been  found  to 
attain  a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency  and  economy.  I  might  say  that  the 
records  of  the  maintenance  department  in  New  York  city  show  that  on  an 
average  each  line  is  out  of  order  once  in  a  period  of  two  years,  and  that 
for  a  time  of  forty-Sve  minutes,  on  an  average.  These  records  include  out- 
of-order  troubles  of  all  classes  and  descriptions.  It  Includes  anything 
which  puts  the  line  out  of  order  and  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tele- 
phone company.  This  was  not  a  result  attained  by  any  peculiar  and  narrow 
definition  of  the  term  "  out  of  order." 

The  efficiencies  and  economies  of  the  automatic  machine  have  yet  to  be 
demonstrated.  While  we  all  gladly  welcome  every  improvement  of  thia 
nature,  we  should  at  the  some  time  avoid  being  carried  away  with  tbat 
natural  enthusiasm  which  we  al!  feel  toward  the  results  of  American  in- 
ventive genius.     Rven  with  the  automatic  board,  operators  and  attendant* 
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are  required  ftt  the  central  office,  BOd  even  with  the  m&nusl  board,  fon  vfO 
be  surprised  to  leam  to  whnt  an  extraordinary  extent  it  is  automatic.  The 
work  ot  telephone  engineers  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  steadily 
directed  toward  two  ends;  First,  to  make  the  telephone  service  reliable, 
for  without  reliability  no  telephbne  service  con  survive;  cheapness  will  not 
save  it.  Second,  the  endeavors  have  been  to  cheapen  the  service.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  each  direction,  so  that  to-day  the  manual  board 
has,  l)y  the  introduction  of  automatic  features,  reduced  the  amount  of  tabor 
required  to  an  extraardinaiy  d^ree,  and  so  far  as  has  yet  been  demon- 
strated, the  operators  have  been  retained  only  at  points  where  human  in- 
telligence has  been  found  to  be  more  advantageous  than  machinery,  Irath 
from  an  economic  and  a  service  point  of  view. 

Mr.  MiuxB:  I  tUnk  I  agree  in  substance  with  everything  Mr.  Qbeiardt 
has  said.  The  manual  peuple  have  had  a  chance  to  do  their  developing, 
whereas  the  automatic  people  have  not.  The  automatic  people  have  not 
yet  reached  as  high  a  degree  with  the  automatic  plant  as  the  manual 
people  have  with  the  manual.  I  believe  that  every  telephone  engineer 
lias  balked  at  the  automatic.  I  have.  It  is  not  attractive  to  the  engineer. 
It  is  attractive  to  the  mechanician  and  it  aeema  to  be  attractive  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Dilaht:  I  want  to  make  an  observation  or  'two  as  to  the 
tendency  of  the  people  to  mn  wild  in  enthusiasm  in  the  direction  of  the 
automatic.  I  am  intereet(>d  in  the  automatic  subject  myself  and  although 
in  a  somewhat  different  line,  I  am  a  little  bit  jealous  of  any  aspersion 
on  the  insecurity  or  instability  of  that  line  of  work.  I  say,  in  the  first 
place.  1  do  not  think  people  have  been  anxious  to  run  wild  on  automatics. 
it  is  rather  slow  work.  FSirthermore.  the  tendency  of  the  beat  engineering, 
ns  I  understand  it,  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing things  automatic,  as  far  as  possible  and  consistent  with  good  prac- 
ticable work.  In  every  branch  of  telephony,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  the  effort  has  been  to  substitute  automatic  work  wherever 
it  could  serve  the  interests,  even  though  the  expense  was  not  any  leas. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  present  automatic  machinery  of  exchanges  is  recog- 
nized to  bo  of  an  inferior  class  of  workmanship  is,  I  think,  very  strong 
testimony  of  its  eCBcieney  under  the  circumstances.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  as  time  goes  on,  the  efBcicncy,  working  principles, 
and  tlie  details  of  such  systems  will  naturally  be  improved,  whereas  I 
think  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  physical  ability  of  the  manual 
pystem  and  its  operators  has  been  pretty  well  brought  to  the  limit  at  this 
time.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  with  the  future  before  the  automatic  develop- 
ment, and  the  finished  condition,  we  might  say,  of  the  manual  system, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  expected  in  the  way  ot  advancement  of  automatio 
eystems  generally. 

Mr.  J.  T.  McNaibk.-  This  paper  simply  presents  the  question.  The 
iiuestion  of  automatic  exchanges  has  been  launched  a  little  prematurely 
and,  therefore,  suffers  for  that  reason.  It  is  premature  in  the  sense  that 
-the  people  are  not  yet  ready  for  automatic  service,  because  the  manoal 
board  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  its  capacity  has  Iieen  passed; 
nnd  also  suffering  because  the  automatio  board  has  not  yet  reached  much 
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mors  than  Uborfttory  succeas.  The  automatic  escliitii^  work  that  has  been 
doea  BO  far  certainly  promlMS  a  great  deal  to  ub,  and  bi  the  telepbona- 
beeomea  mora  popular,  we  will  undoubtedly  reach  the  point  where  the 
manual  exchange  will  be  insuffloient  to  handle  the  traffic.  At  that  time,  the 
automatiQ  exchange  will  step  in  and  lolre  the  problem  when  It  arriTei. 
1  do  not  think  the  automatic  exchange  is  at  the  present  time  solving 
any  problem,  because  the  manual  exchange  is  taking  care  of  present  con- 
ditions to  a  very  satiHfaetory  degree.  I  do  not  think  the  manual  exchange 
will  be  able  to  do  it,  however,  as  the  telephone  businesa  increanes. 

Mr.  QimUBIu:  The  last  speaker  raises  a  point  on  which  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  information.  As  I  understand  him,  be  considers  that  at 
some  time  in  the  growth  of  a  large  city  a  point  ia  reached  where  the  so- 
called  "  Manual  System  "  will  be  insufficient  to  handle  the  traffic  It  such 
la  the  case  I  am  particularly  intereated,  because  as  one  of  the  engineera 
lesponsible  for  planning  the  telephone  system  of  Greater  New  York,  I 
would  naturally  tm  among  the  first  to  be  confronted  by  this  condition. 
1  should  like  to  know,  therefore,  what  are  the  conditions  which  place  any 
limit  upon  the  size  of  a  manual  operating  system  T  In  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience has  gone,  and  aa  far  oa  the  study  which  our  people  in  New  York 
have  given  this  matter,  we  have  found  no  such  difficulties.  Notwithstand- 
ing most  careful  study  and  examination  on  this  point,  we  have  been  unable- 
to  discover  any  difficulties,  except  that  the  directory  grows  larger  with 
the  system,  in  handling  1,000,000  or  2,000,000  telephones  in  accordance 
with  our  methods  now  in  use  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  McNaieb:  There  are  certain  elements  to  be  considered.  There  are 
certain  times  ot  the  day  in  the  larger  exchangee,  wheu  the  operators 
at  some  of  the  sections  are  utterly  unable  to  attend  to  the  calls.  I  have 
frequently  seen  two  and  sometimes  three  operators  at  one  case  trying  to 
answer  the  calls.  The  wire  chiefs  are  constantly  taking  and  shifting  Qis 
lines,  BO  that  each  operator  will  have  a  few  busy  lines  and  the  rest  in- 
frequent. As  the  telephone  service  is  to-day,  I  admit  that  the  gentleman 
is  right  in  that  it  is  able  to  meet  the  existing  conditions.  T  am  referring 
to  the  time  when  every  dwelling-house  will  have  a  telephraie  —  possibly 
more  than  that;  perhaps  one  on  each  floor.  When  that  condition  arises, 
telephone  calls  will  be  bo  frequent  that  an  operator  will  not  be  ablo 
to  handle  more  than,  say,  about  fifty  lines  in  front  of  her,  then  the  switch- 
boards which  are  now  planned  for  200  lines  to  an  operator  would  have 
to  be  just  four  times  as  long.  By  that  time  the  automatic  exchange  will 
undoubtedly  be  perfected  and  able  to  meet  those  new  conditions. 

Mr.  Miu.ES:  I  desire  to  take  issue  with  the  gentleman  on  bis  state- 
ment of  facts  in  regard  to  New  York  exchanges  and  the  operator's  capa- 
bility ot  handling  the  work.  I  do  not  want  anything  that  I  have  said  in 
the  line  of  the  probable  development  of  the  manual  exchanges  to  be  taken 
as  indicating  that  I  think  Uiat  systems  employing  in  some  measure  manual 
operation  have  reached  the  limit  as  to  their  development.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  final  solution  was  going  to  be  a  cross  between  the  manual 
and  automatic-  I  think  there  will  be  remarkable  developments  along 
the  line  ot  manual  exchanges,  employing  to  on  even  greater  degree  than 
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at  preeent  ftatODMtic  funetioDB.  I  do  not  look  for  any  startling  Inpror*- 
menta  in  multiple  awjtchboarda  as  we  know  them  to-da;. 

Mb.  H.  Linton  Bebeb:  There  has  been  coiuiderable  discnstion  abont 
the  phj'Bical  featuiea  of  the  automatic  awitcbboard,  and  it  leems  that  the 
quostionB  of  operation  are  entitled  to  aa  much  weight  aa  tbe  engineering 
questioAB,  which  have  just  been  referred  to.  From  tbe  statements  which 
have  just  been  made,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinitMi  that 
the  faults  of  the  automatic  board  In  its  present  state  may  be  corrected, 
and  objections  on  this  score  OTercome;  while  there  seema  to  be  no  remedy 
for  the  operation  objections  to  such  type  of  equipment.  Operating  qoes- 
tiona  may,  therefore,  be  the  deciding  factor  in  selection  of  the  proper  form 
of  switchboard.  Buch  aasumption  seems  warranted  for  the  reason  that 
the  snbacriberi  to  an  occhange,  or  the  public,  will  give  its  patronage  where 
they  receive  tbe  nrast  convenient  and  reliable  service. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  tbe  manual  with  tbe  automatic  type  of 
switcbboard,  on  questions  of  operation,  we  are  forced  to  base  our  conclu- 
sions upon  tbe  experience  obtained  with  tbe  manual  boards,  as  the  use  of 
the  automatic  is  of  such  recent  dat«  that  no  relfable  data  is  available. 
The  only  information  in  this  respect  that  seems  de&uite,  in  that  wbere  tbe 
automatic  boards  have  been  recently  installed,  the  subscriber  as  a  rule, 
is  pleased  with  tbe  service.  There  are  two  points  In  common  with  both 
types  of  switchboard,  from  which  we  might  draw  conclusions:  <me  might 
be  called  a  service  condition,  and  the  other  an  operatiDg  maintenance  con- 
dition. Tbe  service  conditions  are  quite  well  known  with  the  manual  board, 
where  we  And  a  certain  percentage  of  errors  in  operation,  made  in  secur- 
ing connections.  These  errors  are  made  both  by  tbe  subscriber  and  by  tbe 
operators;  our  experience  Is  tbe  greater  part  being  chargeable  to  tbe 
subscribers. 

Under  the  present  conditions  with  the  modem  equipment  of  tbe  common- 
battery  manual  type  of  board,  tbe  percentage  of  errors  made  In  operation, 
I  believe,  averages  about  2^  per  cent  of  the  number  of  connections  that 
are  put  up.  In  the  use  of  the  automatic  board,  the  trained  operator  is 
replaced  by  the  Buhscriber,  or  general  public,  in  making  connections, 
which  will  result  in  a  materially  larger  percentage  of  errors  made  In 
wrong  connections.  With  the  novelty  of  the  service  at  the  present  time, 
the  subscriber  seems  to  be  charitable  in  respect  to  this  feature.  It  ia, 
however,  a  question  which  later  will  have  considerable  efTcct  in  com- 
petition between  the  two  types  of  boards.  In  respect  to  the  question 
of  operating  maintenance,  reference  is  made  to  the  method  of  locating, 
reporting  and  clearing  physical  faults  which  develop  in  operation. 

Under  the  present  practice  with  manual  hoards,  there  is  an  average  of 
from  80  to  86  per  cent  of  faults  or  troubles  reported  by  a  trained  opera- 
tive force.  With  the  automatic  board,  we  have  nothing  as  a  substitute, 
BO  that  instead  of  having  a  skilled  force  to  report  and  clear  trouble,  be- 
fore the  subscriber  ia  aware  that  anything  ia  wrong  and  thus  prevent 
complaint,  with  the  automatic,  the  eubacriber  will  be  compelled  to  report 
all  difBtnilties  with  his  equipment,  which  would  he  of  considerable  incon- 
venience when  he  ia  unable  to  obtain  connection  with  the  exchange.  It 
is  fair  to  asaume  that  the  automatic  boards  now  in  use  will  develop  more 
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and  mor«  trouble  the  longer  the  eqnipinent  Is  in  use,  (o  that  this  question 
will  not  appeftl  bo  eticagly  to  the  Bubaeriber  or  have  its  effect  on  competi* 
tioD  until  later.  The  statement  that  where  the  autamatlc  BerrlM  ia  used, 
tbe  autMcriberi  are  at  present  satisfied,  suggested  the  question  as  to  their 
verdict  in  the  future. 

Hr.  Qhisabdi:  Referring  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  HcNater  a  few 
moments  ago  about  the  conditions  under  which  operators  work  in  New 
York  city,  I  think  that  any  one  here  who  is  familiar  with  snoh  condi- 
tions and  with  the  New  York  service  will  be  able  to  contradict,  from  hit 
own  personal  knowledge,  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  McNaier.  In  fact 
I  fear  that  his  remarks  in  r^ard  to  the  conditions  under  which  tiM 
operators  work  must  be  due  to  his  having  been  misled  by  appearances, 
as  any  one  may  easily  be  casnally  observing  a  central  office  and  who  is 
not  familiar  with  operating  methods.  An  examination  of  the  time  elements 
of  the  service  given  to  the  subBcribers  in  New  York  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection.  Mr.  Dommerque  has  recently  spoken  of  some  tests  made  by 
him  of  the  New  York  service.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dommerque  if  his 
tests  were  made  at  night  and  on  Sundays,  or  during  the  busy  hours  of 
the  day  when  the  exchanges  were  carrying  their  full  loads. 

Mr.  DoMiiBBQin: :  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  commencing  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  all  during  the  day  until  about  eight  o'clock.  Wa 
did  not  make  any  teste  after  eight  o'clock. 

Mr.  Gherasdi:     The  results  represented  the  average? 

Mr.  DouilEBQTTB :  Yes,  the  average  of  eight  or  nine  hours  during  the 
day.  I  made  several  calls  during  the  busy  hour  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Cot.  Sauuel  Hebeb:  I  had  occasion  to  use  daily,  when  in  New  York 
for  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  service  at  both  the  Ckirtland  and 
Broad  Street  boards  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  never  encountered  any  such  delay  as  Mr.  McNaier  has  described. 
In  fact,  after  the  installation  of  the  new  equipment  of  the  boards  at  both 
thefe  stations,  I  believe  that  these  exchanges  gave  as  good  service  aa 
anybody  could  expect  with  the  present  development  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Ghekabdi:  I  might  go  on  to  say  that  in  my  position  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  New  York  ft  New  Jersey  Company,  I  receive  the  reports 
of  service  tests  made  by  the  New  York  people  for  their  own  information 
and  I  also  get  the  results  of  onr  own  people's  teats  on  New  York  service. 
On  account  of  the  Intercommunicating  between  the  two  companies,  each 
rompany  makes  tests  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  service  tests  of  tha 
other.  The  company  I  am  with  does  not  operate  Manhattan  Island,  but  it 
operates  Brooklyn  and,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  naturally  a  very 
strong  rivalry  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and,  therefore,  the 
natural  feeling  of  our  people  would  be  to  look  for  anything  in  their  re- 
sults which  might  be  tending  to  make  them  unsatisfactory.  I  know  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  service  given  on  Manhattan  Island  in  New  York  city 
during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day  is  as  follows:  — 

The  average  time  that  elapses  from  the  removal  of  the  telephone  from 
the  hook  by  the  subscriber  to  the  answering  by  the  central-oUx  operator 
Is  3%  seconds:  the  average  time  from  this  answer  by  the  eentral-offie« 
V0L.UI  — 34 
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operator  to  the  beginning  of  oonvecBatioa  between  the  calling  Bnbaniber 
and  the  called  Btation  is  26  secondB,  of  which  one-half  is  the  time  taken 
bf  the  called  BUbBcriber  in  answering  after  hiB  bell  begina  to  ring;  th« 
average  time  from  the  hanging  up  bj-  the  BUbscriber  to  the  disooimeotiaii 
by  the  operator  Ib  3  BCconds. 

Mr.  McNaieb:  I  have  not  said  the  manual  telephone  serriee  waa  alow 
in  the  larger  exchangee,  but  I  have  eaid,  and  I  certainljr  believe  it  ia 
absolutely  correct,  that  eonditiooa  will  eventually  arise  in  those  larger 
excbangea  when  the  manual  ewitchboiLrds,  aa  at  present  planned  and 
arranged,  will  be  inadequate  for  the  service.  In  order  to  illustrate  that, 
I  stated  that  it  frequently  takes  two  and  sometimes  three  operator*  at 
B  busy  case  to  handle  the  calls  aa  they  come  in. 

THURSDAY  MORNINQ  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  15. 

The  Section  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Jones  at  nine  a.  m. 

Chaibuar  Jones:  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  our  hoaorary 
chairman,  Mr.  H.  E.  Harrison. 

Hr.  Harbison  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  this  meeting.  I 
have  unfortunately  been  prevented  from  attending  any  former  one,  and 
desire  now  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  which  was  conferred 
upon  me  in  appointing  me  honorary  chairman. 

Chairuan  Jones:  I  have  also  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  M.  Ferris,  a  representative  of  the  Qovemment  of  France  in  this 
Congreaa,  and  our  vioe-cbairman. 

M.  Ferris  addressed  the  Section  in  French. 

Chairmah  Jones:  The  program  tor  to-day  has  been  aitjrely  devoted 
to  wireless  tel^raphy,  and  we  have  the  honor  of  having  present  with  us 
Marquis  Luigi  Solari,  who  is  to  present  a  paper  upon  this  BubjecL  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  him  to  you. 

Marquis  Balari  presented  the  iollowiiig  papeit  ■ 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LATEST  ACHIEVB- 
MENTS  OF  THE  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  EM- 
PLOYED BY  THE  ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT. 


BY  UABQXnS  LUIQI  SOLARI,  ChneriU  Dirrctor  of  WWeleu  T^efT'ipkt, 
MinUlty  of  Po*U  and  Talegnpha  of  Italy. 


Prior  to  1896,  aa  is  well  known,  much  eaccessful  research  voric 
had  been  carried  out  in  tho  determination  of  the  properties  and 
actions  oi  high-frequoncy  electrical  osciltationa.  Credit  ia  due 
to  Franklin,  Heory,  Faraday,  and  Kelvin  for  their  profound  studies 
of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar;  to  Maxwell  for  his  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light;  to  Hertz  for  his  actual  discovery  of  the  existence 
of  theee  oscillations  and  his  experiments  in  verification  of  Max- 
well's prophecy ;  to  Varley,  who  noticed  the  increase  in  oonductivily 
of  metallic  powders  during  thunder  stonuB ;  to  Calzecchi-Onesti  and 
Branly  for  their  observation  that  the  resistaDce  of  metal  powers  was 
decreased  when  an  electric  spark  occurred  in  their  neighborhood ;  to 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  who  also  demonstrated  some  of  the  properties  of 
electrical  waves  by  means  of  a  coherer  or  Branly  tube;  to  Pro- 
fessor Righi,  who  vrith  an  oscillator  of  special  design  made  many 
brilliant  quasi-optical  experiments;  to  Professor  PopoS,  who  with 
a  special  receiver  repeated  Varlejr's  experiments  in  the  detection 
of  atmospheric  diaturbanees ;  to  Rutherford  for  his  researches  into 
the  action  of  Hertzian  waves  upon  magnetized  bodies,  and  to  Poin- 
car6  and  Elihu  Thomson  for  their  invaluable  contributions  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  is.  however,  a  matter  of  note  that  by  none  of  these  eminent 
scientists  was  mention  nrade  of  the  possibility  of  utilizing  high- 
frequency  electrical  waves  for  the  purpose  of  actual  telegraphy.  Aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  waves 
employed  by  them  would  have  precluded  any  action  except  .at  very 
short  distances. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  the  first  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy 

were  carrried  out  in  Italy  by  G.  Marconi  at  bis  father's  country 

fpsidence.  Villa  Griffone,  Pont«cchio,  near  Bologna.    These  expcri- 
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ments  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Signer  Mario  Monti,  engineer, 
and  other  persooB  who  are  living  at  the  present  time,  and  were 
based  on  the  transmission  of  signals  responding  to  a  telegraphic 
code  by  means  of  high-frequency  electrical  oscillations.  At  this 
time  he  discovered  that  a  vertical  wire  or  antenna  leading  to  earth 
and  divided  in  the  lower  part  by  a  spark-gap  formed  a  remarkably 
efficient  radiator  of  electric  waves,  and  that  the  employment  of  a 
similar  vertical  wire  connected  through  a  colierer  to  earth  enabled 
him  to  detect  the  picsence  of  waves  over  comparatively  great 
distances. 

In  other  words,  he  made  the  great  discovery  that  two  rods  of 
metal  placed  upright  in  the  ground  •ani  at  some  distance  apart 
formed  a  gigantic  and  novel  oscillator  in  which  electric  oscillations 
set  up  in  the  one  part  are  propagated  through  the  earth  to  the 
other  part;  and  at  the  same  time,  electrical  waves  formed  by  the 
alterations  of  electric  strain  directed  perpendicularly  to  the  earth, 
and  the  associated  magnetic  forces  parallel  to  the  earth,  are  propa- 
gated through  the  ether  between  and  above  the  two  vertical  wirea. 

In  this  arrangement  each  change  or  movement  of  a  semi-loop 
of  electric  strain  above  ground  had  its  equivalent  change  or  move- 
ment below  ground,  where  the  ends  of  this  semi-loop  or  half-wave 
terminated;  and  it  was  only  by  the  association  of  these  physical 
actions  that  the  detection  of  oscillations  at  a  distance  became 
possible. 

The  invention  was  completed  by  rery  ingenious  details.  An 
indnction  coil,  of  which  the  secondary  possessed  small  ohmic  re- 
^stance  to  insure  a  small  time-constant,  was  employed  to  prodnce 
in  the  vertical  wire  at  the  transmitting  station  a  sufficiently  high 
pressure  to  break  down  the  air-gap  insulating  it  from  earth,  with 
the  result  that  electric  waves  were  propagated  through  the  ether  and 
electrical  oscillations  througli  the  earth  as  above  described. 

The  e.m.fs.  which  were  set  up  in  the  receiving  vertical  wire 
by  the  action  of  these  waves  and  oscillations  were  detected 
by  a  coherer  of  much  greater  reliability  and  sensitiveness  than 
any  that  had  heretofore  been  used,  and  recorded  by  means  of 
regular  telegraphic  instruments.  The  coherer  after  the  receipt  of 
each  impulse  was  automatically  restored  to  normal  condition,  or 
decohered,  by  means  of  an  electromagnetic  tapper  operated  by  a 
relay  circuit  controlled  directly  by  the  coherer,  the  tapper  being 
adjustable  in  length  of  action  and  also  in  period  of  vibration,  as 
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required  by  the  BenaitivGnesa  of  a  particular  tube.  The  coherer 
embodied  many  points  of  novelty  and  improvement  over  all  pre- 
viously employed  by  Branly  and  I^dge  in  their  laboratory]  ex- 
periments—  in  its  general  dimensions,  in  the  use  of  a  mixture  of 
definite  proportiona  of  nickel  and  silver,  in  the  use  of  mercury,  in 
the  employment  of  a  vacuum,  in  the  use  of  metal  plugs  to  confine 
the  metallic  filings,  which  were  of  a  definite  size,  within  a  space 
of  definite  limits.  These  improvements  transformed  the  labora- 
tory instrument  of  uncortain  and  irregular  action  into  an  appliance 
valuable  for  telegraphic  purposes. 

Provision  was  also  made  by  ehoke-coila  to  prevent  dissipation  of 
the  received  energy  through  the  relay  coils;  the  resistance  of  the 
relay  was  regulated  according  to  the  resistance  of  the  tube  in 
action;  the  relay,  tapper,  and  telegraphic  recording  instruments 
were  all  shunted,  to  prevent  local  disturbances  in  the  receiver.  The 
combination  of  these  details  first  made  wireless  telegraphy  prac- 
tically possible. 

By  means  of  these  appliances  Marconi  in  the  year  1895  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  wireleae  communication  over  distances  of 
800,  500,  and  2000  metres.  In  the  beginning  of  1896  he  went  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  developing  his  invention,  and  having 
previously  informed  the  Italian  embassy  in  London  of  the  result 
of  his  experiments,  on  the  4th  of  Jan.,  1896,  he  received  an 
ofBcial  letter  from  Ambassador  Ferrero,  which  established  the  date 
of  his  invention  as  of  1895. 

After  the  practicability  of  his  invention  was  amply  demon- 
atreted  by  re[»eated  experiments,  Mr.  Marconi  obtained  on  June 
2,  1896,  bis  first  patent  for  wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  specifica- 
tion No.  13,039,  filed  with  the  British  Patent  Office.  ;The  specifica- 
tion clearly  shows  that  up  to  this  date  Mr.  Marconi'  had  not  only 
made  the  first  practical  application  of  Hertzian  waves  to  wireless 
telegraphy,  but  had  conceived  a  theory  of  their  action  which  wa« 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  imagined  by  Maxwell 
and  contemplated  by  Hertz,  neither  of  whom  had  evidenced  their 
belief  that  the  effect  of  these  waves  might  not  be  bounded  by  the 
limitations  of  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light. 

In  support  of  this,  the  above-mentioned  patent,  after  descrip- 
tion of  the  details  of  Marconi's  apparatus  which  are  now  generally 
known  and  represented  by  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  mentions  the  attune- 
ment  of  wireless  telegraph  stations,  and  contains  the  following 
important  declaration  which  was  contrary   to  the  theories   and 
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opinions  prevalent  up  to  that  date  ;"•••*  With  modifica- 
tion of  the  above  apparatus  it  is  poesible  to  transmit  signals  not 
only  through  comparatively  small  obBtaclee,  ench  as  brick-nalle, 
trees,  etc,  but  also  tiirough  or  across  masses  of  metal  or  hills  or 
monntains  vhich  may  intervene  between  the  transmitting  and  re- 
ceiving instmmeDts." 

So  important  were  esteemed  these  first  results  of  Marconi's  exper- 
iments that  at  the  desire  of  the  German  government.  Professor 
Slab;  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School  at  Charlottenbni^  asked 
permission  to  be  present  at  further  trials  and  his  request  was 
granted.  In  an. address  delivered  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1897, 
he  referred  to  them  as  follows: 

"What  I  saw  was  something  new.  Marconi  had  made  a  dis- 
covery. He  worked  with  means,  the  full  importance  of  which  had 
not  been  recognized,  and  which  alone  explained  the  secret  of  his 
success.  •  •  ■»  The  production  of  Hertzian  waves,  their  radia- 
tion through  space,  the  sensitiveness  of  '  the  electric  eye,'  all  are 
known.  Very  good.  With  this  means  50  metres  are  attained,  but 
no  more.  In  the  first  place,  Marconi  has  devised  for  the  process 
an  ingenious  apparatus  which,  with  the  simplest  means,  attains 
a  sure  technical  efFeci  He  thus  first  showed  how  by  connecting 
the  apparatus  to  the  earth  on  the  one  side  and  by  using  long,  ex- 
tended, vertical  wires  on  the  other  side,  telegraphy  was  possible." 

That  is  what  Professor  Slaby  wrote  in  November,  1897. 

At  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  government, 
Mr.  Marconi  at  the  end  of  June,  1897,  proceeded  to  Rome  in  order 
to  cany  out  demonstrations  for  the  Italian  government.  Various 
demonstrations  were  made  in  the  presence  of  their  majesties,  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  the  ministers  of  State.  These  tests  were 
considered  so  novel  and  successful  that  the  Italian  government  re- 
quested Marconi  to  proceed  to  Spezia  in  order  to  establish  commu- 
nication between  ship  and  shore.  The  battleship  "  S.  Martino " 
was  placed  at  his  disposal  and  very  important  experiments  were 
carried  out  between  the  "  8.  Martino  "  and  the  land  wireless  sta- 
tion situated  at  S.  Bartolomeo,  near  Spezia,  on  the  14th,  l&th, 
16th,  and  18th  of  July,  1897,  at  a  distance  of  18  km.  An  ofBcial 
report  was  made  of  these  experiments  by  a  special  commission  of 
which  Admiral  Grillo  was  president,  and  the  report  concluded  with 
a  reference  to  the  great  importance  of  the  result  obtained  with 
Marconi's  apparatus,  and  to  the  great  future  before  this  new  means 
of  communication. 
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In  consequence  of  these  esperimente  the  Italian  navy  epeoted 
in  1898  a  permanent  wireless  telegraph  station  (Marconi  ayBt«n) 
on  the  heights  of  the  leland  of  Palmaria  (Gulf  of  Spezia)  close 
to  the  semaphore  station,  a  similar  station  on  the  heights  of  tiie 
Island  of  Qorgona,  and  ano&er  station  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Bojal  Naval  Academy  at  Livorno,  The  following  are  the  respective 
distances  in  nautical  miles  and  in  kilometres  between  the  places 
just  mentioned. 

KautB.    E^m. 

Oorgona-Livomo 19     36 

Livomo-Palmaria ■    39     73 

Falmaria-Gorgona 42     77 

From  1898  until  the  present  day  these  stations  have  been  kept 
working  by  the  Italian  admiralty  for  the  trial  of  new  inyentiona 
subsequently  made  in  wirele^  telegraphy,  and  in  experimenting. 

Soon  after  the  installation  of  these  stations  the  following  prob- 
lems presented  themselves  for  solntion : 

1).  Independent  communication  between  any  two  was  found  to 
be  urgently  desirable. 

3).  Communication    with    ships   at   greater   distances    became 


For  the  solution  of  the  first  problem  scTeral  methods  immediately 
offered  themselves  for  trial,  based  upon  electrical  sympathy,  ne- 
chanical  synchronism  and  the  quasi-optical  properties  of  electric 
waves. 

Early  in  1898  Marconi  communicated  to  the  Italian  government 
his  method,  patented  in  England  on  the  31st  of  May,  1898  (No. 
12,326),  for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  electrical  reeonanoe 
to  wireless  telegraphy  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  independent 


According  to  this  patent  the  receiving  aerial  was  no  longer  insu- 
lated (Fig.  4),  but  was  connected  to  earth  through  the  primary  of 
an  induction  coil,  whilst  the  ends  of  the  sensitive  device  were  con- 
nected to  the  ends  of  the  secondary,  the  secondary  circuit  including 
also  a  condenser.  This  induction  coil  consisted  preferably  of  two 
windingB,  of  a  variable  number  of  tnms  of  tliin  ineulated  wire. 
The  two  circuits  of  this  coil  had  a  particnlar  time  period  "f  elec- 
trical oscillation,  depending  upon  the  ca^city  and  self-induction 
of  each ;  when  equal  to  that  of  the  transmitting  aerial  the  receiver 
was  in  tune  or  sympathy  with  the  oscillation   transmitted,  and 
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within  certain  limits  reeponsive  .only  to  BQch  trsnamitter.  Thus 
not  only  was  selectivity  obtained,  but  the  receiver  became  operative 
by  a  cumulative  effect  at  greater  distanceB,  vbile  mnch  of  the 
interference  due  to  atmospheric  inf  uencen  vkb  eliminated. 

It  became  immediately  apparent  that  a  further  improvement 
wae  certain  to  result  from  the  use  of  a  transmitting  aerial  conductor 
having  a  well-defined  and  decided  time  period;  or,  in  other  words, 
from  the  employment  of  a  traDBmitting  aerial  poBsessing  a  large 
capacity  and  a  large  inductance.  Lodge's  syntonic  arrangement  of 
Leyden  jare  constituted  a  very  good  and  persistent  oscillator,  but 
on  the  other  hand  was  a  feeble  radiator,  and,  tlierefore,  was  not 
suitable  for  action  at  a  distance.  At  the  same  time  Braun's  eng- 
gestion  to  create  an  induced  oscillation  in  the  aerial  by  means  of 
a  condenser  circuit  across  the  spark-gap  failed  in  its  object,  until 
it  was  shown  by  Marconi  that  it  was  necessary  to  attune  the  aerial 
and  condenser  circuits  very  accurately  to  one  another. 

Marconi's  British  patent  No.  7777  covers  this  important  ad- 
vance, providing  that  the  product  of  capacity  and  inductance  in 
all  four  circaits  of  the  transmitter  and  receiver  shall  be  equal. 
Ilie  transmitting  tranafonner.  described  in  this  patent,  consisted 
of  two  windings  of  insulated  wire  on  a  wooden  frame.    Its  dimen- 
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sions  may  be  varied  within  wide  limits,  but  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  when  the  primary  consisted  of  one  turn  made  up 
of  a  number  of  single  turns  connected  in  parallel,  and  the  sec- 
ondary of  a  number  of  turns  of  insulated  wire  wound  closely  over 
the  primary,  the  transformer  ratio  being  one  to  ten,  or  one  to 
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twenty.  The  condensers  used  in  connection  with  this  transformer 
WCTe  usually  three  or  four  pint  Leyden  jars,  but  this  capacity 
waa  varied  if  the  induetence  of  the  transrormer  were  varied. 
(Figs.  5  and  6.) 

The  above  arrangement  waa  also  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  accumulating  more  energy  in  the  aerial,  and  of  pro- 
ducing more  sustained  oscillations  in  the  transmitter 'for  ij 
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ing  the  eCSciency  of  the  apparatus.  In  fact,  in  the  primary  circuit 
the  condensers  act  to  store  energy,  and  this  energy  is  radiated  at 
intervals  and  with  persistent  oscillations  corresponding  to  the 
fundamental  not€  of  the  aerial  and  to  the  time  period  of  the 
primary  circuit. 

Upon  the  Italian  government  becoming  acquainted  with  these 
latest  improvements,  it  was  decided  to  send  the  writer  to  England, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  import  of  such  improvementa,  with  a 
view  to  their  use  in  connection  with  the  wireless  installation  be- 
tween Rome  and  Maddalena  in  tlie  Island  of  Sardegna,  a  distance 
of  about  300  km.  In  August,  1901,  I  was  officially  present  at 
the  Marconi  station,  at  Poole,  Dorset,  England,  and  during  that 
month  witnessed  the  following  experiments  in  syntonic  wirelesa 
telegraphy: 
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Two  receiven  were  connected  to  the  Mme  aerial,  about  60  ft 
in  length  euBpended  from  a  mast.  The  circnita  of  these  two  re- 
ceiTers  were  tuned  to  different  time  periods  of  oscillations  cor- 
responding to  the  different  time  periods  of  the  circuits  of  two 
transmittere  connected  to  the  same  aerial  at  the  station  of  St. 
Catheiines,  30  miles  away.     Figs  7  and  8  show  the  connectioiu 
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of  the  transmitting  and  receiving  station.  Two  operators  were  in- 
stmcted  to  send  aimultaneoualy  two  different  wireless  messages  to 
Poole,  one  in  English  and  one  in  Italian;  without  delay  or  mis- 
take, the  two  messages  in  different  languages  were  correctly  re- 
corded and  printed  down  at  the  same  time  in  Morse  signals  on  the 
tapes  of  the  two  corresponding  receivers  at  Foole. 
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It  is  worthy  of  Dote  that  while  these  experimente  were  proceed- 
ing the  British  navy  station  at  Portsmouth  and  Portland,  situated 
close  to  St.  Catherines  and  Pool^  were  in  operation,  but  no  inter- 
ference was  noticed,  notwithstanding  that  the  lines  of  commnnica- 
tion  crossed  at  right  angles. 

At  Hie  same  time,  it  was  noticed  daring  the  above-described 
ezpeiiment,  that  the  degree  to  which  it  was  a  solution  of  syntomc 
wireless  telegraphy  depended  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  detecting  device  employed.  This  important  fact  was 
pointed  out  by  myself  at  the  Berlin  Conference  to  demonstrate 
the  difBcnlty  of  assuring  a  regular  intercommunicatory  wireless 
telegraph  service  between  vanous  systems,  merely  by  making 
known  to  the  communicating  parties  the  different  wave  lengths 
employed  by  the  several  systems,  as  was  suggested  at  the  Con- 
ference. 

After  these  experiments  had  proved  the  possibility  of  excluding 
interference  between  a  number  of  stations,  the  Italian  govern- 
ment instructed  me  to  inquire  into  Marconi's  experiments  at  the 
Cape  Lizard  station,  which  were  first  carried  out  in  the  winter  of 
1900,  with  the  object  of  extending  the  range  of  transmiBsion  at 
this  station.  From  Sept(;mber  to  November,  1901,  I  witnessed 
daily  regular  wireless  communication  between  the  Lizard  and  St. 
Catherine's  station,  about  200  milef  apart.  In  consequence  of 
these  results,  which  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  the  possibility 
of  overcoming  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  I  was  delegated  by  the 
Italian  govemment  to  test  the  Marconi  apparatus  which  a  few 
months  later  were  installed  at  the  wireless  atatioQs  in  Itome,  Mad- 
dalene,  Spezia,  and  on  board  the  battleships  "Sicilia,"  "  Moro- 
eini,"  "  Garibaldi,"  and  "  Carlo  Alberto,"  all  of  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  carried  on  a  very  useful  service. 

In  December,  1901,  Mr.  Uarconi  informed  me  officially  that 
the  high  power  station  at  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  was  ready  to  com- 
mence the  transmission  of  wireless  messagefl  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  erection  of  this  Btation  was  commenced  in  1900,  im- 
mediately after  the  establieliment  of  communication  between 
Cornwall  anfi  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  dispelled  the  idea  entertained 
by  many,  that  the  curvature  of  the  earth  would  be  a  bar  to  long- 
distance working,  and  had  shown  conclusively  thnt  great  distances 
could  be  bridged,  providing  that  suitable  power  and  also  suitaole 
wave-lengths  were  employed. 
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The  efficient  handling  of  large  amomitB  of  power  now  cUimed 
attention,  and  it  became  neceeeary  to  determine. 

1).  What  Bonrce  of  energy  should  be  employed,  and  how  to  con- 
trol this  energy. 

2).  How  to  obtain  a  good  disruptire  or  mcillotory  diBcharge  of 
a  large  condenser  at  voltages  of  100,000  and  upward. 

3).  What  form  of  condenser  to  use  to  etand  very  high  potentials, 
and  store  a  great  amount  of  electric  energy. 

4).  What  form  of  aerial  would  be  the  best  radiator  of  electric 
waves,  bearing  in  mind  the  restriction  of  height. 

After  a  long  series  of  careful  experiments,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money,  Marconi  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  which  were  put  into  practice: 

1).  As  B  source  of  energy  it  was  found  convenient  to  employ  an 
alternator  of  low  frequency,  its  current  being  controlled  by  a 
most  accurate  attunement  of  the  transformer  primary  to  the  con- 
denser circuit,  and  by  the  inclusion  of  variable  choke-coils.  Spe- 
cial spark-arresters  were  used  throughout.  The  choke-coils  were 
preferably  constructed  of  two  cylindrical  bobbins  standing  upon 
a  croas-piece  of  laminated  iron.  By  adjusting  the.  position  of  the 
cores  of  these  two  choke-coils,  it  was  found  possible  to  fix  a  mini- 
mnm  value  below  which  the  current  could  not  fall,  or  to  increase 
the  current  up  to  a  certain  limit  which  could  not  be  exceeded. 

2).  Several  means  had  been  suggested  for  obtaining  a  good 
disruptive  or  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  large  condenser  by  the 
extinction  of  the  arc  which  might  be  formed  between  the  spark- 
balls.  One  of  these  is  due  to  Tesla,  and  is  based  upon  the  use  of 
a  strong  magnetic  field,  and  another,  due  to  Elihu  Thomson, 
Imsed  upon  the  use  of  an  air  blast.  But  Itfarconi,  assisted  by 
Fleming,  found  that  the  desired  result  was  more  efficiently  ob- 
tained by  the  careful  adjustment  to  resonance  of  the  capacity  in 
connection  with  the  spark-gap.  At  the  same  time,  several  ways 
were  suggested  for  increasing  the  potential  across  the  spark-gap 
without  imduly  increasing  the  length  of  the  spark.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  compressed  air  or  liquid  air, 
the  use  ol  the  spark-gap  in  oil  as  suggested  by  Righi  having  been 
discarded. 

3).  In  the  search  for  the  best  form  of  condenser  to  stand  very 
high  potentials  and  to  store  great  amounts  of  electric  energy 
several  different  materials  were  tried  as  dielectrics,  such  as  glass, 
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micanite,  ebonite,  and  others  possessed  of  very  high  dielectric 
strength.  After  much  experimenting,  it  was  found  that  the  most 
convenient,  practical,  and  economical  form  of  condenser  for  the 
purpose  was  one  made  up  of  sheets  of  glass  about  one-eighth  or 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thicknees,  coated  to  within  1  in.  of 
their  edges  on  both  sides  with  tinfoil,  and  arranged  in  a  vessel 
eontaining  resin  or  linaeed  oil,  like  the  plates  of  a  storage  battery. 

4).  From  1895  until  the  present  time  Marconi  has  carried  ont 
man;  experiments  in  his  attempts  to  find  the  most  efficient  form 
of  aerial  for  long-distance  work. 

I  have  already  described  the  form  of  aerial  used  in  the  original 
Marconi  system.  To  increase  the  capacity  of  this  aerial  there  were 
consecutively  put  up  two,  four,  or  more  wires  in  contiguity  joined 
together.  It  was  fo\md  that  the  electrical  capacity  of  several 
wires  in  parallel  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  individual 
capacities,  but  that  the  total  capacity  varies  as  the  square  root 
of  the  number  of  wires  when  the  wires  are  separated  by  a  distance 
equal  to  about  3  per  cent  of  their  length.  This  rule  has  been 
approximately  applied  in  the  design  of  several  forms  of  aerials  in 
general  use,  such  as  the  fan,  the  inverted  cone,  or  inverted  square 
pyramid  types,  in  which  the  wires  are  made  all  of  equal  length, 
and  are  arranged  sufficiently  far  apart  not  to  reduce  each  other's 
capacity. 

Another  important  matter  for  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  aerial  is  the  determination  of  the  relation  of  its  height  to  the 
distance  to  be  covered.  The  rough  rule  fir^t  given  was  that,  if 
the  working  energy  is  constant,  the  distance  possible  for  an  aerial 
of  height  L  varies  as  the  square  of  L;  if  the  working  power  v^ 
ries,  and  the  height  of  aerial  remains  constant,  the  minimum 
working  power  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  aerials. 

Later  experiments,  however,  did  not  confirm  this  rule,  and  it  was 
found  that  different  dispositions  of  the  aerial  with  respect  to  the 
earth,  the  different  lengths  of  waves  used,  the  diSerent  natures  of 
the  earth,  and  different  conditions  of  the  medium,  exert  great  in- 
fluences upon  the  distance  possible  to  be  covered  with  any  given 
height  of  aerial. 

A  new  form  of  aerial  due  to  Uarconi,  consisting  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  wires  which  extend  radially  from  an  elevated  conductor, 
haa  BO  far  given  the  beet  resulta.     The  vertical  part  of  the  aerial 
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may  be  comparatively  short,  and  the  necessary  length  and  capacity 
may  be  obtained  in  the  radial  extensions.  These  extensions  may 
be  horizontal  or  theii  ends  may  approach  the  earth  more  nearly 
than  the  top  of  the  vertical  part;  their  free  ends  are  suspended  by 
short  poles  or  otherwise,  and  must  be  very  well  insulated  from 
the  earth. 

These  matters  having  been  satisfactorily  settled,  Marconi,  in 
December,  1901,  sailed  for  Newfoundland  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
the  Foldhu  station,  whilst  I  remained  in  Cornwall  to  watch  the 
working  of  the  transmitting  station. 

The  arrangement  of  the  machinery  at  these  transmitting  sta- 
tions at  Poldbn  can  be  nnderatood  from  Fig.  9.  A  monophase  low- 
frequency  alternator  waa.  driven  by  a  30-hp  oil  engine.  The  cur- 
rent from  this  alternator  excited  one  or  more  traneformerB,  T,  by 
means  of  which  the  said  current  was  brought  up  to  a  potential  of 
20,000  or  40,000  volts  to  charge  a  large  condenser,  C„  which  dis- 
charged across  a  primary  spark-gap,  8^,  through  the  primary  coil  of 
an  oscillation  transformer,  T^.    The  secondary  circuit  of  this  osdl- 
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lation  transformer  was  connected  to  a  second  pair  of  spark  balls, 
jS„  which  in  turn  were  connected  by  a  secondary  condenser,  (7j,  and 
the  primary  circuit  of  a  second  transformer,  Tj,  and  the  secondary 
circuit  of  this  last  transformer  were  Inserted  between  a  large 
aerial.  A,  and  the  earth,  E.  When  all  these  circuits  were  turned  to 
resonance  by  Marconi's  methods,  an  enormously  powerful  arrange- 
ment was  obtained  for  radiating  electric  waves,  or,  rather,  trains 
of  electric  waves.  ITie  signals  were  made  by  short-circuiting  the 
first  primary  circuit. 

The  receiving  apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Marconi  in  Newfoundland 
was  that  described  in  Us  above-mentioned  patents,  and  in  add!- 
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tion  to  these  waa  tried  a  mercury  coherer  which  wae  given  to  him 
by  the  Italian  Admiralty,  and  which  was  made  at  Spezia  under 
my  direction  in  accordance  with  snggestions  which  I  obtained 
from  the  Eydberg  study  of  the  TilM*tion  of  mercury  light  in  a 
magnetic  field,  the  Wilson  mercury  coherer,  patented  in  1898,  and 
the  Tommasina  mercury  coherer,  as  disclosed  in  a  lecture  given  in 
Geneva  in  1899,  As  thiB  mercury  coherer  waB  improved  under 
the  direction  of  the  Royal  Navy  Staff,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  at 
my  suggestion,  called  it  the  "  Italian  Navy  Coherer." 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr,  Marconi  between  Poldhu  and  New- 
foundland were  sufficiently  succeseful  to  guarantee  wirelesa  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  America,  but,  as  the  experiments 
gave  rise  to  some  doubt  as  to  efficiency  of  the  coherer  for  receiv- 
ing over  long  distance,  Mr,  Marconi  decided  to  bring  to  perfection 
an  idea  which  he  had  as  far  back  as  1898,  for  an  entirely  new 
device  for  the  reception  of  electrical  waves. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1902,  he  communicated  to  the  Italian 
Government  particulars  of  the  new  receiver  for  wireless  teleg- 
raphy invented  by  him,  and  described  in  his  British  patent  No. 
10,245  of  May  3, 1902.  This  invention  is  based  upon  the  effect  of 
high-frequency  electrical  oscillations  upon  a  core  or  rod  of  mag- 
netic material.  Some  60  years  ago  Henry  noticed  the  effect  of 
a  spark  upon  the  magnetisation  of  needles;  later,  in  1896,  Kuther- 
ford  amplified  the  Henry  discovery,  and  Finzi,  Gerosa,  and  Evring 
noticed  the  effect  of  electrical  oscillations  iipon  the  hysteresis  of 
iron;  but  these  phmomena  only  became  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  wireless  telegraphy  through  Marconi's  discovery  that  the  effect 
of  these  oscillations  is  very  much  increased  when  the  magnetic 
material  is  placed  in  a  varying  field. 

The  explanation  of  the  stronger  effect  obtained  by  varying  the 
field  can  be  found,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  fact  that  the  moleonlar 
movement  produced  by  the  varying  field  reduces  the  molecular 
viscosity  of  the  magnetic  Material,  and  facilitates  the  rapid  varia- 
tion of  the  magnetization  due  to  the  high-frequency  oscillations; 
whilst,  when  the  magnetic  field  is  constant,  no  assistance  is  ren- 
dered the  oscillations,  and  appreciable  effects  can  only  be  obtained 
by  persistent  osciltationa  produced  at  very  short  distances. 

The  Marconi  magnetic  detector  is  of  the  following  general  con- 
struction (Fig.  10):  On  a  core  consisting  of  some  magnetic  mate- 
rial, which  may  be  iron,  preferably  in  a  subdivided  state  sach  as 
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fine  wires  or  needles,  is  woimd  one  or  several  layers  of  insulated 
copper  wire.  Over  this  winding  is  placed  insulating  material,  and 
oyer  this  the  secondary  winding  of  thin  copper  wire.  The  ends 
of  the  winding  nearest  to  the  iron  core  are  connected,  one  to  earth 
or  to  a  capacity,  and  the  other  to  an  elevated  conductor;  or  they 
may  be  connected  to  a  secondary  of  a  suitable  transformer  or  In- 
tensifying coil  such  as  is  now  used  in  connection  with  wireless 
telegraph  receivers.    The  ends  of  the  secondary  winding  are  con- 
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Fia.  10. —  Uumio  DcraoTOB. 

nected  to  the  terminals  of  a  telephone,  galvanometer,  or  other 
vnitable  receiving  instrument.  At  the  ends  of  the  core,  or  outside 
the  coil  in  close  proximity  to  it,  is  placed  a  magnet  which  is  bo 
moved  as  to  cause  a  contiuaal  change  in  the  magnetism  of  the 
iron  core. 

When  electrical  oscillations  of  suitable  period  are  received,  the 
Toi-  m  —  S6 
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changeB  in  magnetizatioc  of  the  iron  produce  rapid  Tariations  of 
magnetic  flux  in  the  Becondary,  and  in  consequence  create  in  it 
e-ni-f  8.,  which  in  their  turn  reproduce  in  the  telephone  or  receiv- 
ing inBtrument  the  intelligible  signals  transmitted  from  the  send- 
ing station. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Uarconl  diadosed  to  the  public  (through  his 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  2d  of  June, 
1902)  his  invention  of  the  magnetic  detector,  which  was  destined 
to  open  a  nev  era  of  practicability  in  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Marine  invited  Kr.  Marconi  to  pursue  his  ex- 
periments on  board  Hia  Majesty's  ship  "  Carlo  Alberto."  Mr. 
Marconi,  therefore,  sailed  on  this  ship,  shown  in  Fig.  11,  on  the 
(■th  of  July,  1908,  from  Dover,  taking  with  him  his  first  model  of 
the  magnetic  detector.  Throughout  the  voyage  from  Dover  to 
Cronstadt,  messages  were  received  daily  from  Poldhu  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Admiral,  the  Captain,  and  the  officers  of  the  ship.    It 


Tib.  12. —  Aebiai,  an 


is  important  to  observe  that  these  messages  had  to  cross  the  greater 
part  of  England,  the  North  Sea,  Denmark,  Scandinavia,  and  the 
Baltic.  The  aerial  used  on  the  "  Carlo  Alberto  "  during  this  voy- 
age consisted  of  four  copper  wires  which  extended  horizontally 
from  the  fore-mast  to  the  main-mast,  and  thence  down  into  the 
wireless  telegraph  cabin.  (Fig.  12.)  The  aerial  at  Poldhu  was  of 
the  fan  type.    (Fig.  13.) 

On  the  arrival  of  the  "  Cario  Alberto  "  at  Cronstadt,  Mr.  Mar- 
coni decided  to  try  a  new  form  of  aerial,  consisting  of  60  vrires, 
connected  to,  and  suspended  from  a  horizontal  wire  extended 
between  the  tops  of  Wie  ship's  masts.  (Fig.  14.)  At  the  same 
time  he  instructed  Poldhu  to  use  the  inverted  pyramid  form  of 
aerial.    (Fig.  16.) 
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FlO.    13. —  POLDIIU   Marcom  Statios. 
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PlQ.  14. ACBIAl. 


CAKLO  ALBlLOtft." 


Fifl.  14a. —  PhJLH  or  APPABATD8  on  "  cablo  a 
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The  resnlts  obtained  vere  exceedingly  satiefactory,  and  signals 
from  Cornwall  were  received  on  the  tape  by  means  of  Marconi's 
first  apparatus,  and  also  in  a  telephone  by  means  of  the  magnetic 
detector,  over  a  distance  of  more  than  1000  miles,  of  which  about 
500  were  overland.  At  the  same  time  I  tried  a  new  cadmium 
coherer  of  my  own  design,  which  may  be  roughly  described  as 
consisting  of  a  small  grain  of  cadmium  in  imperfect  contact  with 
two  small  brushes  made  of  very  fine  silver  wire.  Adjustment 
having  been  obtained  by  means  of  &  telephone  receiver,  it  was 
placed  in  connection  with  a  battery  cell  and  a  galvanometer,  tiie 
needle  of  the  latter  responding  to  the  electrical  impulses  received. 


Tig.  16. —  Aebiai.  at  poldkit. 

The  movements  of  the  needle  were  recorded  upon  a  sensitive  tape 
arranged  Bimilarly  to  that  used  by  Pollak-Varag.  I  took  out  a 
provisional  patent  for  this  device,  which  gave  very  good  results, 
but,  as  I  found  the  magnetic  detector  ao  much  superior  in  its 
action  to  all  other  forms  of  respouBive  devices,  I  have  proceeded 
no  further  in  the  matter. 
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The  resnlU  achieved  during  the  return  voyage  to  England  were 
considered  bo  important  timt  the  Italian  Minister  of  Marine  iurited 
Marconi  to  proceed  on  the  same  ship  to  the  Mediterranean.  There- 
fore, on  the  2Sth  of  August  of  the  same  year  the  "  Carlo  Alberto  " 
left  England  for  Italy,  touching  at  Forrol,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Cag- 
bari,  and  Spezia.  Throughout  the  entirp  voyage,  and  even  when 
the  ship  was  anchored  close  to  verj'  high  mountaine,  messages 
were  regularly  received  and  read  with  itie  utmost  ease.  It  may 
ho  meutioned  that  amongst  these  an  ofBcial  message  vaa  received 
near  Spezia  from  Poldhu  addressed  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Italy  and  sent  by  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  London,  which  m 
reproduced  in  Fig.  lf>. 

I  made  an  official  report  of  these  experiments,  which  was  duly 
signed  by  the  Admiral  and  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  this  report  included  the  tapes  containing  the  most  important 
messages  received.  The  following  conclueions  arrived  at  in  con- 
nection with  these  experiments  are  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the 
above-mentioned  report: 

1).  There  is  no  limit  to  the  distance  across  which  electric  waves 
can  be  propagated,  provided  the  power  and  the  length  of  waves 
used  are  proportionate  to  the  distance  to  be  covered. 

2).  No  interruption  whatever  oc<^urti  in  wireless  communication 
from  the  intervention  of  land  between  the  sending  and  receiving 
stations,  when  suitable  wave-lengths  are  employed. 

3).  Daylight  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  range  of  electric 
waves,  as  was  discovered  by  Mr,  Marconi  in  Februwy,  1908,  dur- 
ing his  experiments  on  board  the  SS.  "Philadelphia." 

4).  It  was  recognized  that  the  efficiency  of  a  magnetic  detector 
is  much  superior  to  that  of  any  kind  of  coherer,  as  it  does  not 
require  regulating  and  is  exceedingly  sensitive,  practical,  and 
constant. 

5).  The  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  has,  by  i«aaon  <rf 
the  latest  improvements,  proved  to  be  of  ttie  greatest  possible 
practical  utility  in  its  application  for  commercial  and  military 
purposes,  irrespective  of  distance. 

Soon  after  iJie  Mediterranean  experiments,  at  the  express  desire 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  the  "  Carlo  Alberto  "  was  again 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Marconi  for  the  purpose  of  inaugu- 
rating wireless  telegraph  communication  between  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  I  had  the  good  fortune  and  the  honor  to  assist  him 
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Flo.  17. —  Cape  BgeroN  Mabcom  Statiok. 


Flo.  18. —  Cape  Coo  Mabcosi  Station. 
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during  the  voyage  from  Plj-mouth,  Eoglancl,  to  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia.  The  reception  of  the  measages  daily  on 
iKjard  the  "  Carlo  Alberto  "  from  Poldhu  across  an  ever-inci-easing 
extent  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  was  testified  to  by  all  the  officers 
of  the  ship,  aud  a  bulletin  of  the  news  received  from  Qns  distant 
shore  was  published  daily  for  the  benefit  of  the  crev. 

On  Dec.  20,  1902,  at  10  p.  it,,  the  first  official  wireleaa  messages 
were  sent -from  the  Marconi  station  at  Cape  Breton  (Fig.  17)  via 
the  Marconi  station  at  Poldhu  and  were  addressed  to  Their 
Majesties  the  King  of  England,  the  King  of  Italy,  and  Queen 
Margherita.  A  few  days  later  the  first  trans-Atlantic  messages 
from  the  United  States  were  sent  from  the  Marconi  station  at  Cape 
Cod  (Fig.  18)  direct  to  Poldhu,  including  one  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent Koosevelt  to  King  £dward  VII. 

After  this  great  achievement,  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
application  of  electricity  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind,  every  eSort  has  been  di- 
rected toward  overcoming  the  few  remaining  difficulties,  and  at 
the  same  time  prepare  an  organization  to  cope  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing commercial  developments. 

Probably  the  most  important  and  the  most  interesting  of  the 
problems  remaining  to  be  solved  is  that  of  the  effect  of  daylight 
in  reducing  the  range  of  transmission.  One  explanaijon  given 
by  Marconi  attributes  the  effect  to  the  dissipating  action  of  light 
upon  the  negative  charge,  but  another  explanation  may  be  offered, 
based  upon  the  hypothesis  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  of  the  pro- 
jection by  the  sun  of  streams  of  electrons  into  space,  and  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  Professor  Arrhcnius  that  the  portion  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  facing  the  son  is  more  impregnated  with  electrons  or 
gaseous  ions  than  the  portion  not  illuminated,  and  the  clear  sanlit 
air,  though  extremely  transparent  for  light  waves,  may  well  act 
as  a  turbid  medium  for  long  electric  waves.  Doubtless  by  the 
employment  of  greater  amounts  of  energy,  or  by  some  improvement 
in  tiie  form  of  the  radiator,  and  the  better  utilization  of  the  earth 
in  propagation,  the  difficulty  will  be  overcome. 

The  organization  of  the  great  commeicial  end  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy has  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  this 
subject  during  the  past  year.  It  was  evidently  not  easy  to  or- 
ganize in  a  few  months  a  service  which  is  already  open  to  the 
public  in  some  14  different  countries,  in  addition  to  some  200 
ships  which  are  fitted  with  the  Uaiconi  system. 
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The  land  stationE  are  distributed  throughout  the  world  as  followa: 
20  ID  Great  Britain.  8  io  Congo. 

14  in  Italy.  1  in  Holland. 

6  in  Canada.  1  io  Uontenegro. 
9  in  ITnited  States.                          8  in  China. 

3  in  Germany,  S  in  Chili 

7  in  Newfoundland.  1  in  Malta. 

1  in  Belgium.  1  in  Bermuda. 

The  ships  fitted  include  all  the  more  im3>ortant  vessels  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Italian  navies,  the  fast  Belgium  subsidized  fleet,  the  Cunard 
line,  the  American  line.  Red  Star  line,  French  line,  North  German 
Hoyd,  Holland' American  line,  Hamburg-American  line,  Atlan- 
tic Transport  line,  Allan  line,  and  Narigazione  Generale  Italiana. 
Most  of  these  trans-Atlantic  liners  publish  newspapero  on  board 
many  hours  before  they  reach  port,  the  information  contained 
in  them  being  telegraphed  by  the  wireless  system.  The  four  fast 
Cunarders  with  special  long-distance  receiving  apparatus  are  now 
enabled  to  publish  daily  news  items  transmitted  to  them  direct 
by  the  Marconi  stations  at  Poldhu,  Cape  Breton,  and  Cape  Cod. 
Their  range  of  reception  has  been  found  to  be  about  2000  miles, 
■nd  in  mid-ocean  newB  is  received  on  board  from  both  continents. 

On  behalf  of  the  Italian  government,  I  was  present  at  the  recep- 
tion of  the  first  news  meesages  transmitted  to  the  Lncania  by  the 
Marconi  coast  stations  in  £urope  and  America  daily  throughout 
the  trip  for  publication  on  board. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  with  Mr.  Marconi  by  the  Italian 
government  similar  to  those  of  the  British  and  Canadian  govern- 
ments, to  open  to  the  public  service  commercial  wireless  telegraphic 
communication  between  America  and  Italy.  The  Minister  of  Poets 
and  Telegraphs  of  Italy,  Count  Stelluti  Scala,  has  published  the 
regulations  which  are  now  applied  for  the  public  vrireless  tele- 
graphic service  between  the  Marconi  station  at  Ban  and  the  sister 
station  of  Antdvari,  Montenegro  —  stations  inaugurated  one  month 
ego  in  the  presence  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Montenegro, 
by  the  transmission  of  messages  in  French.  German,  and  Slavic  to 
several  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

The  regulations  published  by  the  Minister  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs will  form  a  supplement  to  the  regulations  approved  by 
International  Telegraphic  Convraition.      These  regulations  make 
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BpGcial  provieion  for  the  control  of  the  commercial  wireless  tele- 
graph Bervice  when  eeveral  shipa  of  different  speed,  of  different 
routes,  and  in  different  poaitiona  wish  to  communicate  at  the  same 
time  with  Bari  and  Antivari,  whilst  those  are  communicating  with 
oaoh  other. 

It  ia  proposed  shortly  to  open  the  Bari  station  to  the  public  ' 
pcrvice  for  wireless  telegraphic  communication  between  England 
and  Ita]y,  under  an  agreement  about  to  be  made  by  the  two 
governments. 

The  Italian  government  has  with  great  interest  followed  the 
efforts  made  by  many  e-Tperimenters  in  different  countries  toward 
the  development  of  wireleae  telegraphy.  It  is  well  known  that  by 
the  quasi-general  use  of  the  Marconi  radiator  and  of  new  devices 
for  detecting  electric  waves,  some  considerable  results  have  been 
obtained.  Many  kinds  of  detectors  of  electric  waves  have  been 
patented.  Professor  Righi  in  a  paper  sent  to  the  International 
Electrical  Congress  of  the  Fans  Exhibition,  1900,  mentioned  14 
different  radioconductors ;  Professor  Fleming  has  divided  into  six 
classes  the  various  kumascopes  devised  np  to  the  present  date. 
Bnt  none  of  them,  in  the  experience  of  the  Italian  government 
stations,  has  been  found  more  reliable,  sensitive,  and  constant  than 
the  Marconi  magnetic  detector,  of  which  Admiral  Mirabello  (the 
present  Minister  of  Marine  of  Italy),  after  having  watched  for 
several  months  on  his  flagship  "  Carlo  Alberto  "  the  working  of 
this  device,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  receivers,  concluded 
bis  <^cial  report  with  the  following  statement: 

"Marceni's  magnetic  detector  *  •  *  ^n  y^^  the  receiver 
of  the  future.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, requires  no  adjustment,  is  never  out  of  adjustment,  is  faith- 
ful and  regular  in  its  reproduction  of  the  signals  transmitted,  and 
never  fails  in  its  range,  as  I  have  been  personally  able  to  confirm." 

The  Italian  government  has  not  been  informed  of  any  resulta 
obtained  in  wireless  com^nunication  superior  to  those  mentioned  in 
this  official  atatement  But  as  the  great  aim  of  thU  Congress  is 
to  facilitate  the  international  communication  of  new  electrical  stud- 
ies and  discoveries,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  note  on  behalf  of 
my  government  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  systems  other  than 
that  which  Italy  has  adopted. 

The  Italian  government  voted  last  year  1,000,000  francs  for 
the  erection  in  Italy  of  a  high-power  Marconi  station,  the  range 
of  which  will  be  sufticient  for  communication  with  Marconi  sta- 
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tions  in  America,  and  it  is  the  warm  hope  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment that  thiB  new  means  of  communication  will  more  and  more 
strengthen  the  friendly  relatione  existing  between  the  American 
and  Italian  peoples. 


CHAiBUAif  Jokes:  It  la  imneeeiaary  for  me  to  amy  that  we  are  yvtj 
fortunate  in  having  this  paper,  which  ii  bo  complete,  hiHtorieslIy  and 
teebnically,  in  the  deMription  of  the  Marconi  Bystem,  and  by  such  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  aa  Harqnia  Solari,  who  haa  been  closely  associated 
with  Marconi  in  the  development  of  thia  Byatem. 

C(J.  Saiccbi.  RebeB:  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  aentiment  of  the  cntir* 
aaaemblage  in  eaying  that  we  are  doubly  grateful  to  the  Marquis  for 
his  clear  and  lucid  historical  method  of  treatment  of  Mr.  Marconi'a 
olaims  for  the  development  of  commercial  wireless  tcl^raphy.  I  am 
ccmfldent  nothing  could  be  said  here  to  add  the  slightest  to  the  renown 
which  Mr.  Marconi  has  justly  received  for  the  part  he  haa  played  In 
tiia  development  of  wireless  telegrapny  up  to  the  present  day.  I  would 
also  like  to  add  that  I  think  the  Marquis'  own  modesty  haa  kept  in  the 
background  the  most  important  part  which  he  had  played  in  aseiating  in 
the  development  of  thia  art.  While  he  may  modestly  say  that  the  coherer 
was  developed  by  the  Italian  navy,  that  coherer  ia  better  known  in  this 
country  aa  the  Solari  coherer. 

Marquis  Solabi;  I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  words.  It  was 
not  my  merit.  I  only  tried  my  beat  to  execute  the  order  that  I  was 
given  by  the  Qovemment,  and  every  officer  of  every  navy  or  army  would 
have  done  what  I  have  done  without  any  personal  merit. 

Col.  Rbkb:  It  waa  the  manner  in  which  the  Marquis  carried  out  hia 
orders  which  has  made  the  impression  upon  all  of  us  in  the  service. 

Dr.  A,  O.  Websteb:  Might  I  ask  the  single  question  aa  to  the  horae- 
power  of  the  latest  station  erected  in  ItalyT 

Marquis  Solari:  We  have  not  yet  decided  what  will  be  ^he  power, 
hot  at  the  present  moment  we  think  it  will  be  600  horse  power. 

CHAiBHAn  JoRBs :  The  next  paper  to  be  presented  is  upon  the  "  Theory 
of  Wireless  Tel^raphy,"  and  the  gentleman  who  prosents  the  paper 
Is  Mr.  Jdin  Btone  Stone,  whom  I  have  much  pleasure  in  introdudng. 
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BY  JOHN   BU"U,VE  S'ltJHK. 


The  theory  of  modem  wireleae  telegraphy  may  be  treated  in  at 
least  two  widely  diSereut  ways  depending  up<m  whether  it  be  the 
object  to  produce  a  simple  mental  picture  of  the  phraiomena  in- 
volved, or  whether  it  be  the  object  to  lay  the  fouudati(HiB  for  engi- 
neering calculations  and  quautitatife  research.  The  first  mode  of 
treatment  leads  to  what  may  be  termed  the  "  Popular  Theory," 
and  the  latter  to  what  may  be  termed  the  "  Working  or  Kngineer- 
ing  Theory." 

In  this  paper  only  that  form  of  wireless  telegraphy  will  be  con- 
sidered in  which  electrical  yibrations  are  set  up  in  electrical  oscil- 
lators whose  axes  are  normal  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  whicli  are 
connected  to  the  earth's  surface  at  their  lowra  eztremitiee. 

Part  I. — Popdlab  Thbobt. 

If  the  equations  for  the  moving  field  produced  by  Dr.  Hertz's 
dumb-bell  oscillator  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  show  that, 
in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  oscillator,  the  potential  is  every- 
where zero,  that  there  is  no  component  of  magnetic  force  normal  to 
that  plane,  and  that  there  is  no  component  of  electric  force  parallel 
to  that  plane.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  if  a  perfectly  con- 
ducting sheet,  which  is  initially  at  zero  potential,  be  passed  througli 
the  equatorial  plane  of  the  oscillator,  no  currents  will  be  induced 
in  it  by  the  field  of  the  oscillator.  In  other  words,  the  presence 
of  the  conductiog  sheet  should  not  distort  or  otherwise  affect  the 
field  of  force  produced  by  the  oscillator. 

On  each  surface  of  the  conducting  sheet  will  exist  currents 
which,  in  their  reaction  upon  the  electric  and  magnetic  field  on 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  sheet,  will  be  the  exact  equivalent 
and  take  the  place  of  the  field  of  force  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sheet.  These  currents  will  t-xtend  radially  from  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  axis  of  the  oscillator  with  the  conducting  slicet, 
and  at  any  point  in  the  sheet  will  be  equal  in  amplitude  but  op- 
[BS5) 
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poeite  in  direction  or  phase  on  the  two  Borfacea  of  the  ebeet  For 
a  radial  distance  measured  along  tite  sheet  from  the  point  of  inter- 
■ection  with  the  axis  of  the  oscillator,  approximately  equal  to 
ooe-qnarter  of  the  length  of  the  wave  radiated  by  the  osciUator, 
there  will  be  a  gradually  diminishing  difCc3«nce  in  phase  betwe^i 
the  currents  on  the  sheet  and  Uie  electric  force  at  the  correeponding 
surface  of  the  sheet,  the  result  of  which  will  be  that  within  this 
radius  the  energy  of  the  currents  will  travd  out  from  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  back  to  the  oscillator  in  the  time  of  each  oscillation, 
whereas  for  points  beyond  this  radius  Uie  energy  will  all  flow  away 
from  the  oscillator,  never  to  return  to  it,  provided  only  the  con- 
ducting sheet  be  infinitely  extended  in  all  directions. 

Since  the  infinitely  conducting  sheet  is  a  complete  barrio  be- 
tween the  two  regions  it  separates,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  each  half 
of  the  Hertz  oscillator,  with  its  appropriate  inflnitdy  conducting 
and  infinitely  extensive  surface  is  a  complete  oscillating  system 
antirdy  independent  of  anything  which  may  take  place  on  the 
otiier  side  of  the  conducting  sheet,  and  that  the  field  of  force  at 
or  above  the  conducting  sheet  is  the  same  as  that  which  would 
be  found  at  or  above  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  complete  Hertz 
OHcillator  were  the  oonducting  sheet  abs^it.  These  considerations 
lead  to  a  very  simple  and  popular  theory  or  means  of  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  the  electromagnetic  waves  of  wireless  t^eg- 
raphy  are  developed  and  propagated.' 

This  theory  r^ards  the  vertical  transmitting  oscillator  of  wire- 
less tel^raphy  as  one-half  of  a  Hertz  oscillator  normal  to  the 
eertii's  surface,  which  must  be  r^arded  as  practically  infinitely 
conductive  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  oecillator,  or  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  wave  length  from  the  point  at  which  the 
oscillator  is  connected  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  this  theory, 
therefore,  the  waves  of  wireless  telegraphy  are  developed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  vertical  oscillator  and  its  electrical 
imnge  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  blether  formed  the  real 
oecillator  of  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  equatorial  plane. 

A  graphical  repreBentation  of  this  theory  is  given  in  Figs.  1  and2. 

This  theory  which  for  convenience  may  be  termed  the  "  Eloe- 
trical  Image "  theory,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  mode  of 

1.  Btondel,  "  Bur  la  thterie  dea  antennes  duia  Ik  U16graptd«  uiu  flL" 
Co<npte«  Rendu»  de  rABBoeiation  tranciiiBe  pour  rftvanoement  dM  Sciencta. 
COagr^a  de  NantM,  1898. 
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treating  a  siiigle  wire  or  grounded  telegraph  or  telephone  circnit 
ai  one-half  of  a  two-wire  or  metallic  circuit  which  waa  fint  sug- 
geeted  b;  Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside.^    He  conceiree  a  med;allic  drcmt 


such  aa  Ihat  shown  is  Fig.  3,  cut  in  half  longitudinally  by  an 
infinitely  cocdnc-ting  plane  at  zero  potential  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
Since  the  points  on  ^e  metallic  circuit  cut  by  the  plane  would 
noimally  be  at  zero  potential,  no  change  in  the  distribution  of 


correntB  reeults  from  the  connection  with  the  infinitely  condactive 
plane.  A  little  ctmnderation  will  also  show  that  the  electrostatic 
capacity   and   inductance   of   the   circnit   will   monorer   remain 

2.  Heavidde,  "  EleetrioU  Fkpen,"   Vol.  II,  Art  41,  App.  A.  pp.  823 
to  334.    A1k>  bm  footnote  to  Ab.  IX,  p.  140,  Vol.  1. 
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unchanged.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  infinitely  conductive, 
however,  and  therefore  neither  the  asBumptions  made  in  the  elec- 
trical image  theory  of  the  transmitting  oscillator  of  wireless 
telegraphy  nor  the  electrical  image  theory  of  the  grounded  tele- 
phone line  are  completely  justified,*  though  the  conditions  of  the 
theory  may  be  more  nearly  approximated  in  the  case  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  ae  will  become  apparent  later. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  a  more  comprehenrive 
Ihcorj^,  some  of  the  more  obvious  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
this  theory  may  well  be  stated.     Theee  are: 

1).  The  waves  which  emanate  from  the  vertical  oscillator  are 
horizontally  polarized  electromagnetic  waves. 

Z).  The  energy  of  these  waves  will  diminish  as  the  square  of 


L_ 


the  distance  from  the  oscillator  if  the  surface  of  the  earth  be 
assumed  to  be  fiat. 

3).  The  energy  of  the  waves  is  greatest  at  the  earth's  surface 
and  diminiaheB  gradually  as  the  point  of  observation  is  raised 
above  the  earth's  surface. 

4).  The  waves  do  not  induce  currents  in  the  earth'a  surface 
oxcopt  when  the  surface  deviates  from  the  equatorial  plane  of  the 
system  formed  by  the  vertical  oscillator  and  its  electrical  image. 

5).  At  points  where  the  earth's  surface  is  at  an  angle  to  the 
equatorial  plane  of  the  Eyst^m  formed  by  the  oscillator  and  its 
electrical  image,  the  currents  which  will  be  induced  in  the  earth's 
surface  t«nd  to  bend  the  wave  front  at  the  earth's  surface  Into 
a  position  normal  to  that  surface. 

6).  In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  tlie  wave  front  at  the 
earth's  surface  to  maintain  itself  normal  to  that  surface,  the  waves 
will  not  necessarily  travel  in  straight  linos,  but  will  tend  to  follow 
the  earth's  surface,  whatever  be  its  contour. 

7).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  waves  meet  irregularities 

3.  BeavUide,  Vol.  II,  pp.  220  to  221.    Vol.  II,  pp.  302  to  307. 
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in  the  earth's  surface,  currents  are  developed  in  that  surface  which 
dissipate  a  portion  of  the  energy  of  the  waves,  the  energy  of  the 
waves  will  in  general  be  better  conserved  when  the  transmission 
takes  place  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  than  when  it  takes  place 
over  land,  and  more  particularly  when  the  land  is  mountainous 
or  heavily  wooded. 

The  first  four  consequences  of  the  electrical  image  theory,  above 
cited,  follow  directly  from  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  Hertz  oscil- 
lator, while  the  sixth  and  seventh  consequences  cited  above  are 
self  explanatory.  It  therefore  remains  to  consider  the  fifth  con- 
sequence. For  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  what 
happens  to  the  wave  front  when  a  plane-polarized  electromagnetic 
wave  falls  upon  a  conducting  surface  inclined  at  a  definite  angle 
to  the  plane  of  the  electric  force  and  at  a  definite  angle  to  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  force.  Under  those  conditions  only 
that  component  of  the  electric  force  which  is  parallel  to  the  con- 
ducting surface  is  effective  in  producing  a  current  in  the  surface, 
and  the  energy  of  this  component  of  the  electric  force  is  therefore 
dissipated  or  redistributed,  partly  in  the  form  of  heat  in  the  sur- 
face and  partly  in  a  reflected  wave  which  travels  off  in  a  direction 
normal  to  the  surface. 

The  remaind^  of  the  electric  force  of  the  primary  wave  at  the 
conducting  surface  is  therefore  normal  to  that  surface. 

That  component  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  conducting  surface 
which  is  normal  to  that  surface  likewise  tends  to  develop  a  current 
in  the  surface,  and  its  euergy  is  likewise  redistributed  in  the  form 
of  heat  and  in  the  production  of  a  reflected  wave.  The  remaining 
magnetic  force  qf  the  primary  wave  at  the  conducting  surface  is 
therefore  parallel  to  that  surface.  The  direction  of  motion  of  the 
primary  wave  must  be  normal  both  to  the  magnetic  force  and  to  the 
electric  force,  and  will  therefore  be  parallel  to  the  conducting  sur- 
face. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  electromagnetic  waves  of  wire- 
less tel^raphy  emanating  from  a  vertical  oscillator  grounded  at  its 
lower  extremity  will  pass  over  and  around  hills  and  other  irregu- 
larities in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  will  also  follow 
the  general  curvature  of  the  earth. 

The  electrical  image  theory  lends  itself  to  the  explanation  of 
most  of  the  phenomena  of  wirelesa  telegraphy  in  a  gross  and  quali- 
tative way,  for  it  is  not  in  general  a  very  difficult  task  to  make 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
oscillator  highly  conductive,  and  at  greater  distances  from  the 
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oscillator  the  cnrrent-deuBity  is  the  suiface  of  Uw  earth  is  so  alight 
that  the  conductivity  need  itseli  be  but  slight  in  order  to  guide 
the  waves  without  great  loss  of  energy.  This  theory  is,  however, 
ill  adapted  to  give  quantitative  results,  and  particularly  the  class 
of  qoantitatiTe  resulte  most  desired  by  the  wireless  telegraph  engi- 
neer, for  he  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  interested  in  the  cnrrenta 
and  potential  in  the  vertical  oscillator  as  he  is  in  the  field  sur- 
rounding the  oscillator.  Moreover,  the  vertical  oecillaiors  best 
adapted  for  wirelese  telegraph  purposes  are  quite  different  from 
the  Hotz  dumb-bell  oscillator,  and  the  field  produced  by  the  elec- 
trical oscillations  of  a  system  formed  oS  one  of  these  oscillat(»ft 
and  its  electrical  image  would  in  many  instances  be  difficult  to 
predetermine. 

Some  roughly  quantitative  results  which  may  be  predicted  by 
this  theory  are;  The  rate  of  radiation  of  enei^  is  caeteria  parAitt 
propctrtional  to  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  oscillator,  the  square 
of  the  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion  in  the  oscillator  and 
the  fourth  power  of  the  frequency  of  the  oscillationB. 

If  we  assume  that  the  receiving  vertical  oscillator  is  exactly 
umilar  to  the  transmitting  oscillator,  and  is  as  good  an  absorber 
as  it  is  a  radiator,  then  the  energy  received  should  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  length  of  the  oscillators 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  separating 
them,  and  we  should  therefore  expect  that  with  a  receiver  of  a 
given  sensitiveness,  1.  e.,  requiring  a  given  amount  of  energy  to 
operate  it,  the  distance  to  which  transmission  could  be  carried  on 
between  these  two  stations  would  caeteris  paribm  be  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  lengths  of  the  oecillators  at  the  two  stations.* 

Part  II. — Wobkiro  Thboht. 
WhiCTi  the  effects  of  radiaticm  may  be  neglected,  it  is  in  general 
not  excessively  difficult  to  predetermine  the  electrical  vibrations 
in  simple  electaical  systems.  The  problem  is  then  much  the  same 
as  that  of  determining  the  mechanical  vibration  of  mechanical 
systons,  and  the  modee  of  attacking  such  problems  have  been  ex- 
haustively treated  and  are  to  be  found  collected  in  "  The  Theory 
of  Sound,"  by  Lord  Eayleigh,  and  in  "Electrical  Papers"  and 
"Electromagnetic  Theory,"  by  Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside. 

4.  This  relation  has  been  observed  etnpiricallj  by  Mr.  UaTooiii,  and  !• 
termed  "  Uuraoni'i  law,"  1:7  f rof.  Fleming. 
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lit  wiidess  tel^raphy,  however,  the  d&mpmg  of  the  ribratioiu 
in  ibe  vertacal  oflcillat(»'  ie  almost  wholly  due  to  the  nidiation  of 
foogy  trom  the  oecillatm  and  the  effect  of  this  radiation  can  not 
be  neglected  whether  the  oscillator  considered  be  a  tranemitting 
or  a  recei-ring  oeciUator.  Much  nsefol  information  may  be  gained 
however  by  the  use  of  the  same  matiiematical  methods  in  treating 
titoee  caeea  which  involve  radiation  as  are  applicable  in  the  atady 
of  cases  with  no  radiation,  and  in  order  to  illoBtrate  this  point, 
a  very  simple  system  may  first  be  considered. 

Let  a  source  of  e.m.f.  be  connected  in  a  straight  uniform  wire 
at  a  point  distant  (a)  from  the  end  of  the  wire,  which  end  shall 
be  assumed  to  be  insulated,  and  let  the  wire  ezteaid  to  inflni^  cm 
the  other  side  of  the  source.  Such  a  system  is  illustrate  ddis^rram- 
atically  in  Fig.  B. 


Fio.  s. 

In  order  to  exclude  the  pOEsibility  of  radiation  from  tiiis  wire, 
it  may  be  assumed  to  lie  in  the  axis  of  a  perfectly  conducting 
cylindrical  shell.  The  conductor  will  then  have  uniformly  die- 
tribnted  resistance,  inductance,  leakage  and  permittance  as  in  the 
case  of  a  single-wire  cable.  If  now  the  e.m.f.  of  ttie  source 
vary  abruptly  by  changing  from  one  constant  valoe  to  another, 
two  waves  of  potential  and  current  vrlll  be  developed  in  the 
wire.  This,  of  course,  means  two  waves  of  electric  and  magnetic 
force  about  the  wire.  One  of  these  waves  will  travel  off  from  the 
source  to  infinity  along  the  wir^  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  energy  developed  by  the  source,  while  the  other  wave  travels 
from  the  source  to  the  insulated  terminal  of  tiie  win,  is  there 
reflected  and  returns  along  the  wire  past  the  source  and  on  to 
infinity  along  the  wire,  taking  with  it  the  remainder  of  the  eneigy 
developed  by  the  source  with  the  exception  of  that  which  has  been 
converted  into  heat  in  the  wire  and  dielectric 

The  distance  apart  of  the  two  waves  as  they  travel  oS  to  infinity 
will  be  four  times  the  distance  from  the  source  to  the  insulated 
end  of  the  wire,  or  if  the  distance  between  the  two  waves'  fronts 
be  designated  by  i,  then 

-1  =  4  a. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  izifinite  wire  to  the  right  of  the 
Vol.  m  — 86 
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Bource  BhowD  in  the  syBtem  illuBtrated  in  Fig.  5  draws  off  the 
energy  from  the  source  and  the  rest  of  the  sygt^ii  in  mach  the  same 
way  as  that  in  which  the  conducting  surface  of  the  earth  is  snp- 
poeed  to  draw  off  the  energy  from  the  vertical  oscillator  in  the 
electrical  image  theory  considered  in  Fart  I  of  this  paper.  The 
ffire  to  the  left  of  the  souroe  may  th»«fora  be  likened  to  the  ver- 
tical oscillator  and  the  infinite  wire  to  the  right  may  be  likened 
in  ita  function  to  the  infinite  conducting  plane  of  that  theory. 

The  op^ational  solution  of  the  problem  just  considered  in  the 
case  of  pure  diffusion  has  been  given  by  Mr,  Heavisid^  who  also 
shows  how  such  operational  solutione  may  be  readily  converted 
into  the  ordinary  algebraic  form,  both  in  the  case  in  which  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  varies  as  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time, 
and  in  the  case  in  which  it  abruptly  changes  from  one  constant 
value  to  another. 

Let  the  impressed  e.m.f.  be  «,  Ijet  the  rewatance,  inductance 
leakage  conductance  and  permittance  per  unit  of  length  of  tie 
wire  be  respectively  R,  L,  E  and  S. 

Then  if  distances  along  the  wire  be  measured  from  the  insulated 
end  of  the  wire  and  be  designated  by  x,  the  potential  for  points 
to  the  right  of  the  source  will  be : 

and  for  points  to  Uie  left  of  the  source  the  potential  will  h^: — 

r,  =--(.  ~''*''~'  + ."'"'"^") 

where 

and  p^-^^ 
The  corresponding  currents  are: 

to  the  right,  and 

„        ,,     I  A- +6',./  -»(.-«       -.<.+.A 

to  the  left 

5.  HeaviBide.  "  EtectTonagnetie  Theory,"  Vol.  IT.  Clmp.  VI,  Sec.  255, 
and  more  generally  at  Sec.  269. 
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At  the  Eource  the  current  is: 

At  tbe  source,  the  potential  on  the  right  and  left  of  tiie  sonrce  is : 
to  the  right,  and 

r.=-», (,  +  .-) 

to  the  left 

The  reeistance  operator  of  the  wire  measured  fnxn  the  source  to 

the  right  ia: 


-  Sp 

,  while  the  resistance  operator  mcssuied  to  the  left  from  the  source 
ia: 

■^     c  ""  ~  si  A'  +^?;.  I  —  .-w 

If  s  be  a  simple  hsrmonic  function  of  the  time  and  of  frequency 

— ,  it  is  EuHicieht  to  substitute  tii  for  p  in  the  aboye  ezpreesioas 

in  order  to  algebraize  tliem. 
In  tliis  caw,  therefore, 

t^ich  shows  that  eo  fnr  as  the  currents  and  potential  in  the  lest 
of  the  system  are  concerned,  the  iniinite  length  of  wire  to  the  right 
of  the  source  may  be  replaced  b;  any  device  having  dissipative 
resistanc^^ 

1  a(g'+,s-,.-)  ( v/(«"  +  i"'-")(-ff" +  «■'•■)  +  ''^+  ^S-'> }* 

and  reactance 


5  (  y/  \r^  +L- „•){£' +S-,.-l  -RK-LS«')\ 


lUE'  +  i-,.')^ 

such  device  being  grounded  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
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Another  arrangemeDt  which  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  tiie  eya- 
tema  ahown  in  Figs.  6  and  6  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

If  the  wire  be  of  copper  and  the  freqaaicy  of  e  be  BofBdently 
great,  a  conditi<Hi  always  present  in  the  vertical  oedlloton  of  wiie- 

leea  tel^raphy,  Z^  reduces  to   i-g-)     or  by  the  relaticHi  8^  -j^- 

it  farther  rednoea  to  Lv,  where  v  la  the  velocity  of  light 

Under  these  conditiona,  Oie  device  A  of  Figs.  6  and  7,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  infinite  wire  to  ibe  right  of  the  sooroe  in 
Fig.  5,  becomee  a  simple  resistance  of  value  Lv. 


-^Sy-wviz-j  ■ 


Flo.  7. 

This  resistance  is  inc^  as  to  completely  absorb  the  energy  of  ibe 
waves  which  emanate  directly  from  the  source,  and  of  those  which 
are  reflected  ^m  the  insulated  end  of  the  wire  to  the  left  of  the 
source.  It  corresponds  exactly,  therefore,  in  its  reaction  oa  the 
rost  of  the  system,  to  ihe  reaction  produced  by  the  infinite  exten- 
sion of  the  wire  to  the  right  of  the  source  in  drawing  away  the 
enei^  from  the  rest  of  the  system.  It  may  be  likened  to  the 
reaction  produced  on  the  system  by  the  complete  radiation  of  its 
aiQTgj  in  each  half  period. 

To  iUustrate  ihe  applicatioii  of  the  foregoing  consider&ticsie  to 
an  oscillator  of  known  form,  the^  may  be  employed  to  determine 
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ths  relaldon  between  tbe  impressed  force  and  cnrrsnt  in  the  Herts 
dnmb-b^  oscillator. 

In  the  case  of  tbia  oscillator  the  energy  radiated  per  second  is 

-T-T-  where  *  is  the  maxiTmim  electrical  nu»nmit  of  tiie  oecillaiwr 

expressed  in  absolute  electrostatic  units.     The  amplitade  ci  tiw 

lator;  therefore,  the  value  of  the  leeistance  wbicb  must  be  «&• 
ceiTed  to  be  placed  in  the  oscillator  in  order  to  simulate  Uie  ^ect 


g^j^  =.     ^-=  « — -™  —J  """"  be  treated  as  if 

it  were  a  circuit  from  which  th»e  is  no  radiatioii,  but  banng 
resistance 

aJ2«  +  i?  =  »iio+^|^, 

'  '         3  B 

inductance 

and  permittance  8^  =  r-j-i  where  /» is  the  radius  of  the  wire  coor 

nectiDg  the  two  spheres  of  the  oscillator  and  r  is  the  ctxnmon 
radius  of  the  spheres.  If  theD  e,  be  the  amplitude  of  the  in^ 
pressed  simple  harmonic  force  which  maintains  the  oscillationfl 

of  periodicit;  n  =  -^  and  0^  be  the  amplitude  of  tbe  resulting 

earrent: 

which  suggest  the  more  general  expression 

Whora^  as  before,  p  staDds  for  the  operation  of  differentiation  wiUi 
respect  to  time,  p'^  tor  the  inverse  {^teratioD  of  integration  with 
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reepect  to  tbe  time,  and  where  B  is  the  true  diBsipative  resistaDce 
per  unit  of  length  of  the  wire  connecting  the  spheres  of  the  oscil- 
lator. It  should  be  earefnllj  noted,  however,  that  the  mathe^ 
matical  aolutiom  bo  far  obtained  for  the  field  of  force  about  a 
Hertz  oBcillator  are  only  applicable  when  the  length  of  the  OBcil- 
lator  Ib  a  small  fractitm  of  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  wave 
radiated  by  it  into  space.  When  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the 
oscillator  may  be  r^arded  as  a  straight  current  elranent  of  length 

ia,  the  current  at  every  point  of  which  is  - — .     The  expressions 

for  the  field  at  great  diatanoes  from  tbe  oacillator  are  then  appli- 
cable as  are  therefore  also  the  expressions  for  the  energy  radiated. 
Since  a  straight  linear  oscillator  is  the  equivalent  of  an  infinite 
number  of  such  current  elements  varying  in  lengths  from  zero 
to  the  full  l^gth  of  the  OBcillator,  the  field  at  a  distance  from 
such  an  oscillator  may  be  determined  as  the  vector  simi  of  the  fields 
produced  by  the  separate  uniform  current  elements. 

By  considering  the  strai^t  linear  oscillator  as  composed  of  a 
limited  or  finite  numlwr  of  uniform  current  element^  the  field 
at  a  dlstanoe  from  the  oscillator  and  the  energy  radiated  may  be 
determined  to  any  desinil  degree  of  precision  for  any  given  or 
assumed  distribution  of  current  along  the  oscillator.  The  value 
of  R^,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  resistance  equivalent  of  tbe 
radiation,  may  then  be  determined  and  tbe  relation  of  the  im- 
pressed e.m.f.  to  the  curraits  and  potentials  along  the  oscillator 
may  thereafter  be  treated  as  if  there  were  no  radiation  from  the 
oscillator,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hertz  oscillator  considered  above. 

The  exact  predetermination  of  the  distribution  of  current  and 
potential  in  a  linear  oscillator  consisting  of  a  straight  wire  of 
length  2a  alone  in  space,  or  of  a  straight  wire  of  length  a  normal 
to  the  earth's  surface  and  connected  to  the  earth  at  its  low^ 
extremity,  presents  grave  difficulties  which  as  yet  have  not, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  completdy  overcome.  Fortunatdy, 
however,  a  great  deal  may  be  learned  about  the  behavior  of  such 
oscillators  by  treating  the  problem  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
waves  of  potential  and  current  travel  along  the  conductor  of  the 
vertical  oscillator  with  a  constant  velocity  u. 

The  distribution  of  current  and  potential  in  a  straight  wire 
grounded  at  its  lower  extremity  tlirough  a  source  of  e.m.f.  e  and 
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throngti  a  system  A  vhose  reaiBtance  operatw  is  Z^,  as  Ulmtrated 
in  Fig.  6,  may  next  be  considered  under  the  above-mentioned  as- 
sumption. In  iliiB  instance  it  will  be  convenient  to  r^ard 
distances  aa  measured  from  the  earthed  terminal  of  the  oaeiUatw. 
He  circoital  operations  for  the  wire  are  then : 


-il-L,C^-'^-S,V 

ran  which  flow 

"S-i-^^^'i". 

TSaa  moat  general  solution  of  these  equations  ia: 

F— ^(«>!h*«  +  S  .mb|«' 

CW. 

—  ~  <B  m-ki.  z  B  A  nti,t  ^ 

at  a:  =  a,  C=o 

.-.B J  Unh  i  o 

•t(C- 

-0,  v.  — A  and  C.—  —  «^^  —  ' 

■5  _  ii,  ootb  -to. 

This  is  the  resistance  op^ator  measured  from  the  sonrce  in  the 
direction  of  the  insulated  end  of  the  wire  and  diall  be  designated 
byZ. 
ItfoUowsthat 


Zv  (Z,  +  Z) 


{Lv  cosh  —  *  —  Z  sinh  —  «). 


In  the  simple  harmonic  regime  p=tfl  and  the  hyperbolic  fniwy 
taoDS  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  circular  functions. 
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The  diief  iutereet  to  the  aigineer  liee  in  the  functions  Z  and  Z„ 
and  more  puticnlarly  in  the  former  which  becomes 

—  £«  oot  —  o  or =—  oot  —  « 

tt  Stt  V 

We  see  that  Z  vanishes  when  n=>in  —,  where  m  is  an  odd 
integer.  This  ccnresponds  to  the  case  of  mi.  =  4d  where  i  ia 
the  length  of  the  waves  va  Hie  wire.  For  the  fundamental  rar 
gravest  mode  of  vibiatiou  of  the  oscillator,  m  ^  I  and  i  =  4a. 

It  appears,  therefor^  that  for  oecillationa  graver  than  the  funda- 
mental of  the  oscillator  formed  by  the  wire  par  se  and  its  elec- 
trical image,  the  reactance  Z  is  negative,  or  a  capacity  or  permii- 
tanoe  reactance,  whereas  for  periodicitieB  higher  than  that  of  such 
fQndamental  the  reactance  of  the  oscillator  benHUes  podtavc^  ae 
an  inductance  reactance.  In  other  words,  the  reactance  of  the 
wire  measured  at  the  source  or  driving  point  of  the  sTstem  may 
he  the  equivalent  of  a  condenser  of  capacity, 

■S'  =  -m ■  tan  —  o  ^  —  tan  —  a 

J/on  V  n  V 

or  of  an  inductance, 

/v  n  I         ,  *» 

-  s —  cot  —  a 

depending  upon  whether  cot  —  a  is  positive  or  n^ative  re- 
spectively. 

Curve  /  (Pig.  8)  shows  the  variation  of  the  reactance  2,  i.  e.,  the 
reactance  of  the  wire  a  of  Fig.  6  per  se  for  diff^^nt  periodidlaeB  n 
of  the  impressed  force. 

Curve  S  (Fig.  8)  shows  the  equivalent  capacity  and  curve  8 
the  equivalent  inductance  of  the  same  wire  for  different  values  <rf 
the  periodicity  n  of  the  impressed  force. 

With  regard  to  the  resistance  operator  of  the  system  A  of  Fig.  6, 
if  this  be  a  simple  diseipative  resistance  B^  then  Z^  =  B,  +  B^.  If 
if  be  coil  of  resistance  fi,  and  inductance  L^  2^  =  fi,  +  io  p  +  B*. 
If  there  be  a  condenser  of  permittance  fl,  in  sequence  with  tb.% 

coil  then  Z,  =  B^  +  -^o  P  +  —  ♦■  ■'^j  "id  if  the  condenser  be  in 
parallel  with  the  coil,  Z.=  /i±-«^tiL^A^- +  ff 
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In  every  case  the  resistance  equivalent  of  radiatioa  must  be  added 
to  the  rosisfance  operator  of  the  system  A.  For  the  high  values 
of  the  time  rate  of  change  of  current  employed  in  Tireless 
telegraphj,       i 

A— /P  +  iii 

Z»  =  R*  +  Z,p 

^  =  /.  +  Ap  +  ^ 

for  tl>e  foar  cases  considered  abOTSi 

For  more  complex  systems  the  resistance  operator  may  be  readily 
determined  by  the  simple  operational  method  devised  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Heaviside.  The  algebraizing  in  the  case  of  a  simple  harmraiic  regi- 
men is  also  easily  accomplished  by  the  snbstitntion  of  ni  for  p. 

The  foregtang  treatment  applies  more  specifically  to  a  transmit- 
ting linear  oecillatM'.  In  the  case  where  the  OBoillabM:  ia  employed 
for  receiving,  tlie  ctrcttital  equations  become: 

j:_— _^_^„« — ai- 

in  which  E  is  the  induct-d  e.m.f.  per  unit  of  leogth  of  tlie  n 
From  these  equations  result 


-^  C—Stp. 


Hie  general  solution  is : 

Y=A  oosh  ^K-Jf-  Btmhl 


5—  ^  (B  ooah  ^  i»  +  4  sinh  ^ 

E—  A-^  sinh  -^  m 


~  oosh-    ■  a 
at  flj  =-  0,  f;  =  J  ■«  —  2,  0. 
ooth  —  o  —  1 

.-.  a.-  E '- . 

lip  ooah—  a-i-'^aBiDh  —  « 
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In  the  foregoing  the  explicit  a^uroption  ha^  been  mado  that 
the  inductance  and  capacity  are  UDJformly  distribnted  along  the 
oscillator  and  that  the  velocity  of  propngation  of  the  waves  along 
the  oscillatOT  is  eqnal  to  that  of  light.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
simplify  the  mathematical  analysis  and  to  present  the  theory  io 
a  concrete  and  easily  understood  form;  but  these  conditions  do 
not  completely  limit  the  applications  of  the  formulas  deduced,  for 
it  ie  capable  of  demonstration  that  even  when  L  and  8  are  func- 

tions  of  X,  provided  only  that  the  ratio  of  ~  be  independent  of  x, 
then,  though  the  velocity  of  tiie  waves  will  vary  from  point  to 
point  along  the  oscillator,  yet  there  will  be  no  reflection  of  the 
waves  except  at  the  ends  of  the  wire,  and  the  most  important 
function,  namely,  Zi,  the  resistance  operator  of  the  oscillator, 
does  not  change  its  form.  It  is  sufficient  under  these  circum- 
stances to  substitute  a'  for  a  in  the  expressions  for  Z,  and  C, 

where  —  =•  — j-,  v'  being  the  average  velocity  of  the  waves  along 

the  oscillator. 

Another  important  case  which  may  occur  is  that  in  which  L 
and  B  are  both  functtous  of  x  bat  in  which  tiie  product  -LS  is 

I 
constant     Under  these  conditions,  the  quaDtitv--:z=  which  isof 

the  nature  of  a  velocity,  is  constant  along  the  oaciUator,  but  re- 
jection taJtes  place  at  every  point,  giving  rise  to  a  variable  wave 
velocity.  The  solution  in  this  case  is  no  longer  of  the  same  form 
aa  that  considered  above,  but  may  be  readily  obtained  in  the  form 
of  cylindrical  harmonies  provided  L  and  8  are  respectively  pro- 
portioned to  x'^  and  x  ~*  where  m  is  any  quantity  int^ral  <» 
fractional,  positive  or  negative. 

Some  writers  have  regarded  the  vra^cal  oscillator  as  a  simple 
capacity  area.    This  is  obviou^y  inadmisdble. 

The  flivt  approximation  to  a  more  complete  theory  ie  to  regard 
the  vertical  oscillator  as  a  capacity  area  connected  to  the  earth 
through  an  inductance.  This  mode  of  treatment  corresponds  to 
the  first  approximation  to  the  theory  of  the  transverse  vibration 
of  a  stretched  etrmg  in  which  the  mass  of  the  string  is  assumed 
to  be  collected  at  its  center. 

The  theory  here  outlined  corresponds  to  the  second  approxima- 
tion to   the   oranplete   theory   of   the  tranev^-ee   vibrations   of  a 
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stretched  string  in  which  the  mass  is  assumed  to  be  unifonnly 
distributed  along  the  length  of  the  string. 

It  is  not  to  be  etpected  that  the  results  of  ezpcximents  should 
verify  in  all  details  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  theor; 
which  has  been  presented,  but  all  the  most  imporiant  character- 
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istics  of  tiie  behavior  of  a  vertical  OBcillator  as  indicated  by  this 
theory  are  found  to  be  confirmed  by  certain  experiments,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  presented  in  the  form  of  curves  in  Figs.  9,  10, 
11  and  12. 
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These  curves  need  no  esplanation,  the  title  of  each  b 
iufficiently  clearly  its  purport 

Figs.  11  and  12  are  the  most  iiiBtructive,  showing  as  thejr  do 
very  clearly  the  increase  of  the  apparent  capacity  of  the  oscillator 
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as  the  frequency  of  ttie  oscillations  is  gradually  increased  and  the 
tendency  of  this  apparent  capacity  to  become  in&nite  as  the 
frequency  of  the  oscillations  approach  the  frequency  of  the  funda- 
mental of  the  oscillator  per  s«. 
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CRAmi^n  Joi«Ea:  Thit  ii  «  v&luabU  paper,  and  I  trust  you  will  tr«l 
free  to  coimnent  upon  it.  Thers  Kra  aome  gentlemen  preeent  who  ean 
ui,j  Bomething  that  will  be  of  value  in  the  record. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Wzbsteb:  I  have  liat«ned  to  thla  pap«r  with  very  great 
{ntereat  Indeed.  Everybody  knowa  how  very  difflmilt  it  ia  to  get  quan- 
titative iufonnatiDn  on  thia  aubject  Everybody  who  baa  touched  tha 
theory  knows  how  almost  impoaaible  it  la,  and  I  suppoae  will  be  for  many 
years,  to  have  a  correct  mathematical  theory  of  the  method  of  the  pro- 
duction and  propagation  of  theae  wavea.  What  ia  neeeaaary  for  tha 
practical  man  ia  aometbing  which  shall  simplify  the  theory;  in  other 
words,  an  engineering  method  of  proceeding.  This,  it  seenu  to  me,  Ur. 
Stone  has  made  a  very  important  step  toward  giving  ua.  It  ia  inter- 
esting to  aee  before  ua  a  formula  ot  the  aort  he  baa  shown  ua,  and  ft  ia 
alwaya  intereating  to  see  the  experimental  reaults  which  we  have  had 
preaented  to  oa  with  great  fullneaa  and  apparently  with  the  greatest  r^fn- 
larity.  It  eeemB  to  me  this  ia  a  very  successful  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  do  not  aee  how  any  practical  man  can  expect  to  get  important 
results  in  the  important  matt«t  of  making  wireless  measagea  aecret 
until  he  goes  at  his  work  guided  by  mathematical  treatment  of  this  sort. 
Dr.  Lex  De  Fobest  :  I  wish  to  Indcrae  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker 
on  the  value  and  painstaking  eare  represented  by  this  work  of  Ur,  Stona. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  that  he  brought  out  vraa  the  quca- 
tion  of  the  quantitative  dissipation  of  energy  from  the  source  relative  to 
the  diutance.  Am  applied  practically  over  dlstancea  varying  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  hundred  miles,  over  land  and  over  aea,  I  have 
found  no  indication  whatever  that  the  received  energy  falls  olT  as  the  in- 
verse square.  In  fact,  I  cannot  reconcile  that  theory  with  experience.  Of 
course,  you  all  appreciate  the  practical  impoeaiblllty  of  m*king  strictly 
quantitative  meaaurements  from  the  source  of  a  two-horse  power  station, 
where  the  energy  received  on  a  single  wire  ia  practically  Inflnitesimal. 
^e  nearest  we  can  approximate  to  it  la  by  the  telephone  and  the  human 
ear  trained  to  make  corapariaons.  The  human  ear  is  not  a  strictly 
quantitative  instrument  by  any  means,  and  the  subjective  impression  mad* 
varies  Inversely  aa  the  oiergy  received  in  the  telephones.  I  cannot  recon- 
cile the  theory  with  practical  experimenta.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  other  gentlemen  present  if  their  experience  haa  been  in  line  with 
my  own  or  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  StOKE:  I  neglected  to  make  a  statement  in  my  paper  which  7  had 
Intend!^  to  make,  namely,  Uiat  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  the  naval 
authoiitiee  at  Washington,  and  very  particularly  to  Captain  Moora,  for 
giving  me  the  uae  of  the  130-foot  mast  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  where 
I  made  these  experiments.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  there  are  a 
number  of  rurves  here  on  the  table  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  of 

.•4be  gentlemen  present  examine  at  their  leisure  after  the  meeting,  llieae 
eurves  refer  to  the  tuning  of  vertical  wires  when  the  apparatua  ±  eon- 
~^ista  of  a  coll,  shunted  by  a  condenser,  and  are  rather  mora  interesting 

.than  those  which  refer  to  oaae  where  A  is  a  simple  coil. 
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Lieut.-Comdr.  L.  J.  Jatne,  U.  B.  N.;  With  refennce  to  Mr.  Stone'a 
remark,  I  wish  t«  tay  that  the  Oovemitieiit  ii  amplj'  repaid  for  the  use 
o(  the  mast  at  the  Boiton  Navy  Yard,  and  I  ho|>e  eoon  t«  iee  a  copy  of 
thin  paper  in  prJDt,  as  I  expect  to  get  a  good  deal  of  valuable  infonnation 

Mr.  Josx  HesketR:  In  reference  to  the  remark  made  as  to  the  appa- 
rent diBcrepancy  between  what  was  assumed  to  be  the  theoretically  correct 
values  of  the  energy  received  in  the  antennn  and  the  actual  resulls  Ob- 
tained when  using  a  telephone  receiver  and  the  ear  for  quantitative  meaa- 
DTements,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Dr.  De  Forest  vill  grant  that  the  tele- 
phone receiver  and  the  ear  in  conjunction  are  most  unreliable  as  quantita- 
tive measuring  instruments.  Hesults  obtained  by  those  means  camiot  be 
taken  as  either  confirming  or  contradicting  theory,  unless  the  t«lep)ione 
received  sound  is  very,  very  widely  different  in  two  cases  under  comparison. 
I  believe  that  recently  a  quantitative  method  has  been  tried  by  Mr. 
Duddell,  of  Dscillograph  fame,  and  that  the  results  which  are  strictly 
quantitative  will  shortly  be  published. 

Chaibmah  Joites:     We  have  present  with  na  Dr.  Lee  De  Forest,  who 
win  present  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  "  Electrolytic  Receivers  in  Wire- 
less Telq^aphy,"  and  whom  I  now  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you. 
Vol.111  — 37 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  made  use  of  one  upon 
the  same  SDhject,  which  the  writer  recently  read  before  the  Frank- 
lin iDstitnte,  as  well  as  of  laboratory  notes  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Ives,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Greenleaf  W.  Fickard,  collaborators  in  this  research 
work. 

The  form  and  nature  of  the  ordinary  filings-tube  coherer,  as 
applied  today  in  wirelesa  telegraphy,  is  fairly  familiar.  Branley 
discovered,  in  1891,  that  the  effect  of  electrical  oscillations  upon 
a  body  of  metallic  filings  waa  to  produce  a  marked  increase  in  the 
conductivity  of  the  msBs,  a  conductivity  which  persisted  until 
the  particles  were  broken  apart  again  by  mechanical  jar.  Although 
Varley,  Hughes,  Oneeti  and  others  had  previously  noted  this  phe- 
nomenon, none  of  these  investigators  had  fully  appreciated  the 
causes  involved,  or  given  to  the  world  of  science  l^e  benefit  of 
their  researches  in  thorough  published  reports. 

The  discovery  of  the  "  Coherer,"  therefore,  is  rightfully  attrib- 
uted to  M.  Branley,  but  to  Prof.  Popoff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
to  Sir  Oliver  Iiodge,  of  England,  must  be  given  the  credit  of  ap- 
plying the  relay  and  mechanical  tapper  to  the  filings  tube,  the 
addition  of  antennal  wings,  of  upright  wire  nnd  earth  connections, 
and  the  first  steps  toward  refinement  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  detector  as  applied  to  an  unborn  branch  of 
human  enterprise  and  progress. 

The  notable  work  of  Marconi  in  still  further  adapting  the  PopofE- 
Ix>dge  arrangement  to  commercial  requirements  resulted  in  the 
gradual  iDcrease  of  distance  on  which  aerographic  commanication 
was  established.  Ingenious  improvements  in  coherers  by  such  men 
abroad  as  Tissot,  Ducretet,  Castelli,  then  by  Lodge  and  Branley 
themselves,  and  in  this  country  by  Shoemaker,  comprise  the  Ms* 
tory  of  that  form  of  detector. 

Enormous  is  the  bulk  of  research  matter  published  regarding  the 

coherer.     Theories  of  the  action  involved  have  been  numerous, 
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bat  diTided  chiefly  into  two  schools:  First,  that  of  Lodge,  who 
demonstrated  an  actual  welding  together  of  metallic  filings,  after 
the  same  had  been  drawn  into  contract  by  the  electrostatic  attrac- 
tion of  the  opposite  charges  induced  upon  the  faces  of  the  filings; 
and,  second,  that  of  Branley,  who  ascribed  the  action  to  a  break- 
ing down  or  ptmcturing  by  minute  sparks  of  the  dielectric  film 
(either  gaseous  or  a  metallic  ozide),  which  he  held  must  exist  be- 
tween opposing  surfaces  of  the  filings. 

The  result  of  the  years  of  investigation,  which  have  followed  the 
early  work  of  these  two  pioneers,  proves  that  in  a  measure  both 
were  right.  The  Branley  effect  undoubtedly  exists  and  affords  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  self -decohering  phenomena  ohserved 
in  the  microphone  ^e  of  auto-coherers.  These  insnlating  oxide 
or  gaseous  films  inevitably  form  and  cling  to  the  surface  of  any 
metallic  particles  not  inclosed  in  absolute  vacuum,  and  where 
Btricteet  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent.  They  are,  moreover,  elasti<^ 
self-healing;  and  unless  the  electric  impulses  are  of  excessive  vio- 
lence, so  that  adjacent  particles  are  actually  welded  firmly  to- 
gether, the  original  high  resistance  is  automatically  restored  upon 
cessation  of  the  electric  impulse.  This  is  notably  the  case  when 
the  elements  of  the  radio-conductor  are  of  carbon,  hardened  steel, 
carbon-mercury,  alnminum,  etc.,  where  the  formation  of  this  re- 
sisting film  is  easily  accomplished,  or  where,  amid  the  minute 
roughnesses  of  the  carbon  surface,  the  adhesion  of  a  gaseous  film 
is  made  more  easy. 

If,  however,  the  coherer  consist  of  filings  of  some  soft  metal  of 
relative  low-fusing  point  —  silver,  gold,  lead  —  the  Lodge  cohering 
^ect  through  actual  welding  follows  upon  the  Branley  action, 
making  the  final  fall  of  resistance  far  more  marked,  and  necessi- 
tating a  vigorous  mechanical  jar  to  break  up  the  cohered  filings 
and  restore  sensitiveness. 

The  filings  tube  frequently  shows  a  change  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ohms  down  to  a  few  ohms  under.the  influence  of  ex- 
ceedingly weak  electrical  impulses.  It  is  on  account  of  this  enorm- 
ous change  in  conductivity  of  the  filings  tube  coherer  that  this 
form  has  been  the  standard  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  coherer 
systems  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  necessarily  ii  system  employing 
delicate  relays,  tapping-back  adjuncts,  complications  of  apparatus 
requiring  frequent  and  careful  adjustments,  a  :>kill  and  delicacy  on 
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part  of  the  receiving  operator  seldom  found  oateide  of  the  physics 
laboratory  ^  least  of  all  upon  a  man-of-war. 

Again,  despite  numerous  claims  for  speeds  of  word  transmissioa 
by  coherer  Byatems,  I  have  yet  to  see  proof  of  anything  exceeding 
12  to  15  words  per  minute,  while  the  actual  everyday  speed  attained 
aeldom  exceeds  half  that  amount. 

For  commercial  applications  of  wireless  telegraphy  this  pathetic 
Epeed  limitation  of  itself  renders  the  filings-tube  systems  today  an 
impossibility,  regardless  of  any  other  considerations,  such  as  un- 
certainty of  their  action,  ill-adaptability  to  electrical  tuning,  lia< 
bility  to  interference  (notably  from  atmospheric  electricity),  harm- 
ful effects  from  mechanical  vibrations,  etc. 

Better  commercial  results  are  obtained  with  the  auto-coherer,  or 
Bo-called  microphonic  contact.  Since  no  tapping-back  ia  required,  a 
relay  is  superfluous,  although  the  charges  of  resistance  in  the  auto- 
coherer  are  generally  so  slight,  and  the  normal  resistance  such  a 
fihifting  quantity,  that  no  relay  capable  of  operating  reliably  with 
the  auto-coherer  has  yet  been  perfected.  A  telephone  is  invari- 
ably used  today  in  place  of  the  relay  and  inker,  and,  inasmuch 
SB  the  aut^MM)herer  is  usually  a  quantitative  instrument  possessed 
of  no  critical  voltage,  its  combination  with  the  telephone  affords 
an  extremely  sensitive  wave-detector. 

With  this  arrangement  one  obtains  a  word  reception  limited  only 
by  the  aBility  of  the  operators  to  send  dots  and  dashes  with  the 
transmitter  spark  and  to  translate  them  into  words.  Consequently, 
in  this  country,  we  find  the  alt«mating  current  of  relatively  high 
frequency  and  excellent  regularity  of  action  employed;  with  an 
ordinary  Morse  key,  obtaining  a  speed  of  25  to  35  words  per  minute, 
instead  of  the  antiquated  induction  coil  with  its  spluttering,  stick- 
ing hammer  interruper,  or  its  messy,  explosive  mercury-break ;  and 
the  pump  handle  "  Zeichergeber,"  which  is  considered  abroad  as  a 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  coherer  receiver,  and  is  so  well  de- 
signed to  hold  down  the  impatient  sender  to  a  sloth  suiEcient  for 
that  form  of  receiver.  As  we  occasionally  havf>  seen  in  the  daily 
press,  the  spark-coil,  coherer  systems  are  excellently  adapted  to 
the  trying  requirements  of  a  "  Chess  game  by  wireless  telegraphy." 

The  auto  or  microphonic  coherer  is,  however,  not  well  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  close  syntony  or  electrical  tuning.  This  is  on 
account  of  its  variable  normal  resistance  and  normal  capacity. 
ITie  device  is  liable  to  close  up  under  the  effects  of  severe  static 
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diecharge,  requiring  leadjustment  by  tapping,  reodehng  difficult 
its  ^Dployment  during  time  of  severe  atmospheric  disturbances 
and  lightning  stonns.  Moreover,  its  inability  to  reliably  operate 
by  a  relay  a  bell  for  calling  purposes  often  necessitates  the  addition 
of  a  filings  tube  for  that  purpose. 

Following  this  brief  review  of  the  field  of  cohering  indicators 
of  electric  Tpavee,  I  will  call  attention  to  an  entirely  distinct  line  of 
research  leading  up  to  forms  of  receivers  which  I  believe  may  well 
be  set  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  regards  sensitiveness,  simplicity 
and  general  adaptability  to  most  of  the  demands  which  can  be 
made  today  in  the  field  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

In  1898  the  German  Neugschwender  performed  the  following 
experiment:  The  ailverplating  of  a  strip  of  mirror-glass  was 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  sharp  razor  cut,  leaving  a  narrow 
gap  between  two  silver  edges,  completely  insulating  the  two  sec- 
tions. Each  of  the  sections  was  now  connected  to  the  terminals 
of  a  dry  battery,  and  a  telephone  and  galvanometer  inserted  in 
series  in  the  circuit.  No  current  was  observed  to  pass  until  a  film 
of  moisture  was  deposited  upon  the  slit,  either  by  blowing  the 
breath  thereon,  or  by  placing  a  satarated  sponge  ne^by,  or  by 
placing  a  drop  of  water  directly  upon  the  slit.  After  a  brief 
period  the  galvanometer  began  to  show  violent  and  irregular  de- 
flections; in  the  telephone  a  scratching,  bubbling  sound  was  heard, 
followed  shortly  by  comparative  quietness  and  a  stable  position  of 
the  galvanometer  needle,  indicating  that  the  resistance  of  the  gap 
in  the  silver  mirror  had  been  broken  down  until  it  measured  but  a 
few  ohms. 

If  now  electric  waves  were  generated  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
from  the  spark  of  an  induction  coil,  the  galvanometer  showed  an 
increase  of  resistance  in  the  circuit,  while  the  listener  in  the  tele- 
phone heard  a  humming  sound,  reproducing  that  of  the  induction- 
coil  spark.  Upon  cessation  of  the  electrical  impulses  the  conductiv- 
ity of  the  gap  in  the  mirror  instantly  reasserted  itself,  and  the 
sound  in  the  telephone  ceased. 

Asehkinass,  a  year  after  Neugschwender  discovered  this  strange 
action  of  the  Hertzian  waves,  noted  the  same  phenomena,  the 
publication  of  which  led  the  former  further  to  pursue  his  researches, 
and  to  examine  the  action  at  the  moist  edges  of  the  silver  elec- 
trode under  a  powerful  microscope.  His  observations  thereon, 
and  my  own  investigations  in  1899,  coincide  in  all  essentials,  and 
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demonstrate  that  the  phenomenon  is  one  of  electrolysie  dne  to 
the  combined  action  of  the  Hertzian  and  local  currents.  The; 
demonetrate,  howerer,  several  features  new  to  the  generally  ac- 
c^ted  ideas  of  electrolytic  action,  and  open  np  lines  of  speculatioik 
and  research  of  unusual  interest  to  the  physiciat. 

The  phenomena  noted  above  exist  to  a  more  prominent  d^ree 
with  tinfoil  electrode  in  place  of  silver,  and  these  I  shall  now  at- 
tempt to  describe.  With  the  telephone  to  the  ear  and  the  eye 
at  the  microscope  the  action,  thus  donhly  observed,  afords  in  fact 
one  of  the  most  fascinating,  most  beautiful  pastimes  (as  I  may 
vfell  term  it)  ever  granted  to  the  investigator  in  these  fields. 

When  the  local  e.m.f.  is  first  applied  to  the  gap,  minutest  metal- 
lic particles,  all  but  invisible,  even  with  a  thousand-power  lens, 
are  seen  torn  off  from  the  anode,  under  the  stress  of  the  electric 
forces,  apparently  mechanical  in  action;  and  these  dust-like  par- 
ticles, floating  in  the  fluid,  move  across  to  the  cathode;  some  rap- 
idly, some  slowly,  by  Btrange  and  grotesque  pathways,  or  directly 
to  their  goal.  Tiny  ferry-boats,  each  laden  with  its  little  electric 
charge,  and  unloading  ita  invisible  cargo  at  the  opposite  electrode, 
retrace  their  joumeyings,  or  caught  by  a  cohesive  force,  build  up 
little  bridges,  trees  with  branches  of  quaint  and  crystalline  patterns. 

During  this  formative  period  (lasting  perhaps  for  halt  a  min- 
ate)  the  ear  hears  an  irregular  boiling  sound,  and  the  average 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  indicates  a  gradual  decrease  of  re- 
sistance, until  one  or  more  of  these  tin  trees  or  tentacles  has  been 
built  completely  across  the  gap.  Then  silence  ensues  until  file 
current  across  the  bridge  is  suddenly  increased,  as  by  the  Hertzian 
oscillation  from  an  electric  spark  made  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
even  from  a  source  of  so  low  frequency  as  the  ordinary  60  cycles 
alternating  current.  Instantly  all  is  commotion  and  change 
among  the  tentacles,  and  especially  where  these  join  the  cathode. 
Tiny  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  appear,  and  enlarging  suddenly,  break 
or  buret  apart  the  bridges,  while  the  click  in  the  telephone  indi- 
cates the  rupture  of  the  currents'  path. 

Yet  they  are  persevering  —  these  little  pontoon  ferrymen  — 
and  instantly  reform,  locking  hands  and  hastening  from  their 
sudden  rout  back  to  build  new  paths  and  chains.  So  the  proc- 
ess continues,  the  local  current  re-establishing,  the  electric  oscil- 
lations breaking  up,  its  highways  of  passage,  with  furious  bnbblinga 
and  agitations  — a  veritable  tempest  in  a  microscopic  teapot. 
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The  hydrogen  gas,  haTing,  of  coarse,  twice  the  volume  of  the  oxy- 
gen, is  moat  io  evidence,  and,  therefore,  the  rupture  of  the  tentacle 
occuTB  chiefly  at  its  cathodic  terminal,  and  where  segregated 
branches  of  the  tin  trees  are  hroken  off  the  babbles  of  gas  are 
generally  noticed  at  the  cathode.  The  oxygen,  to  a  large  extent, 
enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the  tin,  and  after  the  slit 
has  been  osed  for  some  time  a  grayish  deposit  of  stannooB  oxide 
may  be  scraped  from  the  anode. 

One  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  fine  tentacles  (whose 
diameter,  by  the  way,  is  of  the  order  of  some  hundred  thousandths 
of  an  inch)  do  not  come  into  actual  metallic  contact  with  the  anode 
terminal  A  filr"  of  electrolyte  of  ahnost  molecular  thinlmpna  must 
exist  between  the  two,  conducting  normdly  by  electrolytic  ioniza- 
tion and  conduction,  yet  easily  decomposed  and  transformed  by  a 
sudden  increase  of  current  into  an  insulating  gaseous  film,  the 
expansion  of  which  still  further  increases  the  resistance  of  the  gap. 

The  nature  of  this  electrolytic  action  when  soft  metals,  such  as 
tin,  silver,  lead,  are  used  as  anode,  and  when  the  distance  to  the 
cathode  is  decreased  to  the  order  of  1/100  in.  or  less,  is  rather  sur- 
prising. The  electromotive  forces  needed  for  electrodeposition 
from  anode  to  cathode  are  extremely  small,  nowhere  approaching 
the  critical  e.m.f.  of  polarization  of  the  electrolyte. 

Moreover,  distilled  water,  so-called  chemically  pure  glycerine,  oils, 
etc.,  contain  enough  of  impurities,  such  as  acid  traces,  to  enable 
them  to  act  here  like  an  electrolytic  eolation.  I  have  in  10  minutes 
plated  a  firm  deposit  of  tin  on  a  gold  cathode,  nsing  distilled  water 
only  and  a  potential  difference  not  exceeding  1/10  volt. 

For  the  same  reasons  it  is  possible  to  decompose  the  water  films 
interposed  between  branches  of  these  tin  trees  by  a  very  minute  dif- 
ference of  potential  between;  meaning  that  this  electrolytic  re- 
sponder  does  not  necessarily  possess  a  "  critical  potential,"  as  is 
common  to  a  coherer.  It  does  not,  therefore,  cease  to  respond  to 
electric  impolsee,  the  potential  of  which  is  lees  than  the  eja.t.  of 
polarization  of  tiie  electrolyte,  ae  commonly  understood. 

If  now  the  electrodes  be  slowly  separated  from  one  another,  with 
one  or  more  of  the  minute  tentacles  clinging  thereto,  a  counter 
'!.m.f,  of  polarization  may  be  observed  when  the  distance  between 
the  nearest  electrodes  exceeds  a  certain  small  limit.  This  counter 
e.m.f.  exists  whether  the  electrodes  be  of  like  or  unlike  material  or 
shape. 
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Upon  the  first  application  of  the  local  battery  to  the  tennmals  of 
this  cell,  a  temporary  flow  of  current  is  observed,  the  reeiBtance  of 
the  cell  being  at  first  slight,  eBpecially  if  a  dilute  alkali  or  acid 
form  the  electrolyte.  Immediately  thereafter,  however,  the  car- 
rent  flow  falls  almost  to  nothing,  and  the  counter  e.m.f ,  of  the  cell 
asserts  itself.  This  counter  e-m.f.  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
layer  of  gas  insulating  the  faces  of  the  electrodes.  It  means  that 
unless  some  depolarizing  means  be  added,  the  local  applied  e.m.f. 
must  be  raised  above  the  opposing  e.m.f.  of  the  cell,  or  above  the 
critical  voltage  required  for  the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte. 

Now  when  the  cell  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  high-frequency 
electrical  oscillations,  the  eSect  is  found  to  be  a  temporary,  more 
or  leas  complete,  annulment  of  the  counter  e.ia.f.  of  polarisation. 
This  effect  is  scarcely  noticeable  when  the  tentacles  are  made  the 
cathode,  but  when  made  the  anode  so  that  oxygen  is  the  gas  sur- 
rounding and  insulating  the  fine  tentacles,  ^e  effect  of  the  Hertzian 
oscillation  is  to  decrease  to  a  marked  degree  the  apparent  resist- 
ance of  the  cell. 

The  sensitiveneGB  of  tha  electrolytic  cell  to  this  action  of  the 
Hertzian  oscillations  is  in  a  measure  proportional  to  the  exposed 
area  of  the  anode.  With  such  coarse  anodes  .is  are  furnished  by 
the  point  of  a  one-mil  platinum  wire,  the  action  is  extremely  sen- 
sitive. I  am  using  such  in  working  from  a  St.  Louis  Exposition 
station  to  Springfield,  111.,  105  miles  overland;  yet  the  diameter 
of  these  electrodes  is  100  times  that  of  the  fine  tentacles  or  trees 
previously  described. 

Last  year  a  German  experimenter,  Schlcemilc-h,  reported  the  dis- 
covery of  this  same  effect  in  what  he  called  "  Polarization  cells,"' 
Anodes  having  diameters  suflSciently  small  to  give  great  sensitive- 
ness to  the  responder  may  be  obtained  by  mechanical  means,  using 
the  Wollaston  wire,  having  gold  or  platinum  core  and  a  silver  sheath 
wherewith  after  drawing  the  whole  to  a  fineness  of  S  or  3  mils, 
the  silver  sheath  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  acid,  in  a  manner 
long  knovm  to  the  arts.  The  order  of  diameter  thus  obtained  is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  metallic  trees  built  up  by  electrolytic 
deposit;  and  the  wire  anodes  are  more  stable  and  better  suited 
to  the  work  in  this  second  type  of  the  electrolytic  responder. 

Prof.  Fessenden  maintains  that  the  phenomenon  observed  in 
this  form  of  the  electrolytic  responder  is  a  heat  effect,  and  on  that 
supposition  chooses  to  style  this  form  of  receiver  a  "licpiid  bar- 
reter."     His  theory  is  that  the  Hertzian  currents  passing  from 
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the  fine  electrode  into  the  electrolytic  heat  this  latter,  and,  BJnce 
the  thermal  coefficieDt  of  moat  electrolytCB  ia  negative,  such  heating 
would  reealt  in  a  decrease  of  resistance  of  the  electrolyte.  I  have 
been  unable,  however,  to  find  a  single  fact  warranting  snch  a  view. 
Firet  of  all,  the  fact  that  the  device  is  a  valve-efFect,  not  in- 
different to  the  direction  of  applied  local  potential,  but  practically 
inoperative  if  the  tentaode  be  made  negative,  shows  that  the  effects 
obtained  are  not  chiefly  PB  effects,  as  would  be  required  were  the  ac- 
tion ft  heat  phenomenon  due  to  the  amount  of  current  flowing.    Sec- 


ond, that  it  is  a  potential-operated  and  not  a  ciirrsnt-operated  devic^ 
IJOBseeaing  a  capacity  and  normally  insulating  the  fine  anode. 
Third,  that  its  action  is  Bensibly  unaffected  by  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, high  or  low. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  pursued  with  scrupulous  care, 
all  of  which  show  that  this  heat  theory  i^  untenable.  A  few  of 
these  I  will  outline.  In  these  experiments  form  of  the  electrolytic 
cell  was  employed  having  the  dimensions  and  constructions  shown 
in  Fig.  1. 

It  was  first  ncessary  to  determine  quantitatively  the  effect  of  the 
received  oscillations  upon  the  local  circuit  of  the  detector.  Prelim- 
inary experiments  had  shown  that  the  magnitude  of  this  effect  de- 
pended upon  the  voltage  of  the  local  battery  as  well  as  the  strength 
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of  the  received  osciUations.  It  was,  therefore,  important  to  deter- 
mine the  Tesietanoe  chaoges  for  a  constant  intensity  of  received 
cecillation  with  varying  battery  potentials.  For  this  purpose  the 
circoite  ahown  in  Fig.  S  were  set  np. 


(1-. 


3^ 


Oalvanometer  readings  were  taken  every  0.2  volt  between  the 
limits  0  to  4.5  Tolta  of  the  normal  current  flowing  through  the  cell 
when  no  oscillations  were  being  received,  and  the  apparent  resistance 
of  the  cell  calculated  from:  this  by  dividing  the  voltage  of  the  local 
battery  by  the  current  value.  This  gave  curve  1  of  Fig.  3.  Curve 
t  was  obtained  in  the  same  way,  with  the  oscillator  in  operation. 

These  curves  show  several  points  of  interest.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  curves  that  the  magnitude  of  the  response,  that  is  to  say,  the 


.^MM11_, 


ratio  of  normal  resistance  to  responding  resistance,  is  greatest  with 
low  potentials.  But  the  loudness  of  the  sound  in  the  telephone  re- 
ceivers is  greater  with  the  higher  voltages.  The  reason  for  this  is 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  intensity  of  sound  in  a  telephone 
receiver  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current  variation,  or  in 
other  words,  a  great  variation  of  a.  feeble  current  does  not  give  the 
sound  that  a  slight  variation  of  a  relativelv  strnn?  current  nroducea. 
It  BO  happens,  however,  that  the  human  ear  does  not  respond  to 
sound  in  a  linear  ratio  to  its  absolute  intensity,  so  that  the  observed 
increase  is  more  nearly  linear  than  quadratic. 
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Inasmuch  sb  the  cell  recovers  ita  nonnal  resietaoce  very  rapidly 
it  must  do  this  to  a  certain  extent  between  oscillation  groaps,  bo 
that  the  curves  really  represent  the  integration  of  the  alternating 
high  and  low-resiatance  states  over  the  time  of  the  complete  signal. 
It  is  probably  that  the  true  minimum  resistance  is  several  times 
lower  than  that  given  in  this  curve.  Aseuming  that  the  recovery 
of  the  high  resistance  is  due  to  polarization  of  the  small  electrode, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  electrode  becomes  in  any  way  depolarized, 
and  is  then  left  to  itself,  repolarization  would  be  very  rapid.  As 
the  immersed  area  of  the  anode  is  of  the  order  of  a  millionth  of  a 
square  inch,  the  amount  of  separated  gas  required  to  completely 
polarize  it  would  be  iniiniteeimally  small,  and  could  readily  be 


sa- 


supplied  by  the  decomposition  resulting  from  a  current  flow  of  a 
few  micro-amperes  for  a  thousandth  of  a  second.  On  this  assump- 
tion the  current  flow  through  the  cell  before,  during  and  after  the 
passage  of  a  group  of  oscillations  would  be  something  as  shown  in 
the  curve  of  Fig.  3. 

The  actual  observation  of  this  current  would  require  an  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  oscillograph.  It  is  doubtful  if  our  present  iinowl- 
edge  of  oscillograph  construction  would  enable  us  to  make  such 
an  instrument.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  polarization  taking 
place  in  electrolytic  cells  with  larger  electrodes  warrants  the  as- 
sumption of  very  rapid  polarization. 

Now  to  determine  beyond  peradventure  that  the  action  of  the 
electrolytic  detector  is  due  to  ■  a  breaking  down  of  polarization, 
followed  by  a  rapid  restoration,  several  experiments  were  made 
under  conditions  that  did  not  permit  of  anodic  polarization.  In 
one  experiment  a  platinum  wire  3  mila  in  diameter  was  substituted 
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toT  the  'Wollaatoii  wire.  This  anode  gftv©  a  fair  response  when 
adjusted  so  that  it  just  touched  the  surface  of  the  alkaline  electro- 
lyte. Substituting  for  this  eolution  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  fair 
reeponse  was  still  observed.  The  platinum  anode  was  then  replaced 
by  an  iron  wire,  also  3  mils  in  diameter.  With  this  electrode  no 
response  could  be  obtained,  even  with  very  strong  received  oscilla- 
tions. According  to  theory,  the  first  action  that  took  place  with 
this  electrode  was  the  separation  of  oxygen  at  its  surface,  and  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron.  As  the  oxide  thus  formed  was  soluble  in 
the  electrolyte  it  was  removed  as  fast  as  formed,  going  into  the 
solution  as  ferrous  sulphate,  the  anode  being  rapidly  eaten  away. 
The  electrode  itself  acted  as  the  depolarizer  in  this  experiment, 
preventing  the  formation  of  a  polarization  layer. 

In  a  second  eiperiraent  another  method  of  preventing  polariz- 
ation was  employed.  It  is  well  known  in  electrochemical  operations 
that  bright  platinum  electrodes  are  readily  polarized,  an  almost 
infinitesimal  amount  of  separated  gas  being  sufficient.  It  is  stated 
that  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  one-seventieth  of  a  milli- 
gram of  water  on  two  platinum  plates,  each  having  an  area  of  one 
square  meter,  will  give  an  e.m.f.  of  about  1  volt.  In  measure- 
ments of  the  conductivity  of  electrolytes  this  effect  can  be  practi- 
cally eliminated  by  coating  the  electrodes  with  platinum  black. 
This  is  usually  accomplished  electro lytically,  by  passing  a  current 
backward  and  forward  between  the  electrodes,  the  cell  being  filled 
with  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  containing  a  trace  of  lead 
acetate.  In  this  esperiraent  a  platinum  wire  1  mil  in  diameter 
was  used  in  place  of  the  Wollaston  wire.  Using  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion, a  very  good  response  could  be  obtained.  The  cell  was  then 
jilled  with  a  dilute  platinic  chloride  solution,  and  the  electrode 
platinized  in  the  method  before  mentioned.  A  very  feeble  current 
was  used,  so  that  an  extremely  thin  coating  was  obtained  —  so  thin 
that  when  examined  under  the  microscope  the  diameter  of  the 
wire  was  seen  to  have  been  increased  by  less  than  2  per  cent.  The 
alkaline  solution  was  then  replaced  in  the  cell,  and  the  electrode 
immersed  as  before,  but  no  response  could  be  obtained,  even  when 
the  oscillations  were  made  very  strong. 

A  third  experiment  was  performed,  similar  to  the  second,  save 
that  a  Wollaston  wire,  thirty-eight  millionths  of  an  ,inch  in  di- 
ameter was  used  in  place  of  the  1-miI  platinum  wire.  With  this 
wire  performing  the  platinising  under  the  microscope  resulted 
in  a  coating  so  thin  that  the  diameter  of  the  wire  was  increased  by 
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osl;  «bont  10  per  cent,  or  a  thickness  of  two-milliontliB  of  an  inch. 
Despite  the  thinness  of  the  coating  the  result  of  this  experiment 
wa£  that  of  the  second;  no  response  being  obtained.  This  ezperi- 
ment  has  been  repeated  a  large  number  of  times,  always  with 
the  same  result;  the  thin  coating  of  platinum  black  either  stops  the 
response  to  the  Hertzian  oscillations  altogether  or  makes  It  ex- 
tremely faint.  A  strong  vigorous  response  in  the  telephone  may  be 
entirely  stopped  by  a  coating  of  platinum  black  too  thin  to  visibly 
alter  the  diameter  of  the  electrode  as  seen  under  a  powerful 
microscope. 

Now  according  to  the  thermal  theory  of  the  electrolytic  detector, 
advanced  by  Fessenden,  the  platinizing  of  the  anode  should  have 
but  little  effect,  the  increase  of  diameter  being  so  slight  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  minute  circumscribed  sphere  or  cylinder  of  liquid 
would  not  be  greatly  altered.  Yet  the  experiments  show  an  abso- 
lute cessation  of  response, 

A  fourth  experiment  was  performed  in  direct  consideration  of  the 
thermal  theory.  If  this  theory  were  correct,  it  is  evident  that  an 
electrolytic  detector  would  operate  very  feebly  or  not  at  all  when 
the  temperature  of  the  electrolyte  was  raised  to  its  boiling  point. 
In  fact,  as  any  temperature  elevation  would  generate  steam,  a  re- 
versal of  effect  might  be  expected,  the  resistance  increasing  in  the 
responding  condition.  The  cell  of  the  detector  waa  placed  in  a 
paralfin  bath,  and  the  temperature  raised  from  that  of  the  room  to 
the  boiling  point  of  the  electrolytic  solution.  The  temperature 
was  raised  very  slowly,  and  the  operation  of  the  detector  observed 
with  galvomoter  and  telephone.  It  waa  found  that  the  action  of 
the  detector  was  the  same  at  all  temperatures,  the  only  effect  of  the 
heating  being  to  diminish  the  counter  e.m.f .  of  polarization,  so  that 
a  very  much  lessened  potential  of  the  local  battery  was  needed. 

The  normal  and  responding  resistances  of  the  detector  are  given 
in  Fig.  5,  plotted  for  constant  potential  of  local  battery.  If  the 
cun'e  is  compared  with  the  curves  of  Fig.  4,  a  rather  striking  simi- 
larity will  be  noticed.  The  effect  of  heating  the  electrolyte  is  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  raising  the  voltage  of  the  local  battery. 
And  although  the  loudness  of  the  response  in  the  telephone  receiver 
is  not  increased  the  detector  seems  to  be  more  sensitive  when 
heated. 

In  a  fifth  experiment  dilute  nitric  acid  was  used  in  place  of  the 
alkaline  solution.    The  result  was  in  no  way  different,  save  that 
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theie  seemed  to  be  coiisiderable  attack  npon  the  anode  with  tlie 
acid  near  the  boiling  point. 

Look  now  at  another  line  of  proof.  It  ie  well  known  that  in  gen- 
eral the  temperature  coefficients  of  the  electrolytee  is  positive,  that 
is  to  Bay,  the  conductivity  of  the  electrolyte  increases  with  riae  of 
temperature.  The  conductivity  of  an  electrolyte  ia  dependent  upon 
two  factors:  (1)  The  dissociation,  and  (2)  the  frictional  resistance 
offered  by  the  solution  to  the  passage  of  the  ions  through  it.  Cer- 
tain bodies,  the  weak  acids,  phosphorio,  acetic  and  hydrofluorit^ 
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have  negative  heats  of  formation ;  that  is,  the  heat  of  dissociation  is 
positive,  and,  therefore,  the  dissociation  becomes  less  with  increas- 
ing temperature.  If  the  temperature  coefficient  of  fluidity  eithw 
decreases  with  rise  of  temperature,  keeps  constant  or  increaaea 
more  slowly  than  the  negative  coefficient  of  dissociation,  it  is  clear 
that  maximum  conductivity  must  be  reached  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature, beyond  which  any  further  heating  will  decrease  the  dis- 
sociation more  than  it  increases  the  fluidity;  and  thus  on  the  whole, 
diminish  the  conductivity. 

Thus  in  the  next  experiment  an  electrolyte  with  a  negative 
temperature  coefficient  was  used  in  the  detector.  This  solution 
was  dilute  hypopbospbonis  acid,  having  a  maximum  conductiTily 
at  about  €0  deg.  C.  Substituting  this  solution  for  the  alkaline  so- 
lution a  very  good  response  was  obtained,  the  galvanometer  show- 
ing an  increased  current  when  responding,  the  temperature  being 
maintained  at  60-65  deg.  C,  According  to  the  thermal  theory 
there  should  have  been  no  response  at  66  deg.  and  above  that  tem- 
perature the  current  should  have  decreased. 

Again,  when  the  usual  alkaline  solution  was  gradually  heated  to 
boiling  point,  no  change  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  wave  response 
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coold  be  observed  until  the  liolent  agitation  of  the  surface  doe  to 
the  boiling  destroyed  the  contact.  A  l-mil  platinum  wire  sealed 
into  a  glaaa  tnbe  and  immersed  operates  perfectly  vhen  the  Uquid 
is  boiling  violently. 

From  these  and  many  other  proofs  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  wireless  telegraph  receiver  onploying  a  small  electrode  or 
electrodes  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  depends  for  its  action  entirely 
upon  electrolytic  phenomena,  and  can  in  no  sense  be  classed  ai 
bolometer,  or  barreter,  or  heat-operated  detector. 

It  is  int«resting  to  note  the  phenomena  as  the  distance  between 
the  fine  electrode  and  the  other  is  altered.  Consider  one  electrode 
a  silver  sheet  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  electrolyte  (water,  alcohol, 
dilute  acids  or  alkali).  If  the  fine  point  be  immersed  without 
touching  the  silver  sheet,  we  have  the  action  just  described,  of  the 
normal  polarization  layer  momentarily  abeorbed  or  dissipated  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  H^iizian  wave  train,  and  the  normal  apparent 
resistance  of  the  cell  greatly  reduced.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the 
small  electrode  must  be  the  anode ;  for  if  the  gas  layer  eurronnding 
it  be  hydrogen  instead  of  oxygen,  the  sensitiveness  is  very  slight. 
In  this  case  we  would  expect  the  thickness  of  the  gas  dielectric  film 
to  be  twice  that  which  oxygen  would  allow,  and  that  the  capacity 
of  the  little  condenser  thus  formed  would  be  much  less.  Again, 
the  hydrogen  will  be  occluded,  whereas  oxygen  will  not  be,  and  the 
polarization  phenomena,  on  which  the  entire  action  depends,  will 
be  less  marked. 

Now  let  the  fine  platinum  tentacle  actually  touch  the  metal  sheet 
and  become  welded  to  it,  by  the  application  of  a  sufficient  local 
e.m.f.  We  have  here  the  true  hot-wire  effect,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  device,  nomioally  slight,  is  increased  by  the  passage  of  the 
high-frequency  current.  Next  make  the  plate  the  anode  and  sepa- 
rate from  it  the  fine  platinum  point  by  a  few  thousandths  of  an 
inch.  A  bridge  of  fine  silver  particles  will  form,  and  by  raising  the 
cathode  may  soon  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  liquid.  The  normal  re- 
sistance of  the  responder  is  alight,  and  the  action  of  the  wave  train 
is  to  decompose  the  thin  layers  of  electrolyte  between  particles  of 
the  bridge,  as  at  first  described.  But  it  can  be  shown  that  both  the 
increase  and  the  decrease  of  resistance  under  the  wave  infiuence 
exist  in  this  latter  form,  popularly  called  the  anti-coherer. 

When  one  listens  in  a  telephone  receiver  in  the  local  circuit  of 
the  electndytio  anU-coherer  to  a  transmitter  giving  oscillation 
groupB  with  sufBcient  frequency  to  form  a  musical  note,  tvo  dift- 
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tinct  sotrnds  are  heard.  The  first,  and  usually  the  loudest,  is  an 
iiregnlaT  mmbling  sound  oTerlaying  the  second,  which  is  a  pure 
mnsical  note  ot  the  same  freqnenoj  as  that  of  the  transmitter.  In 
the  seventh  experiment  a  condenser  of  small  capacity  (two  or 
three-thousandths  of  a  microfarad)  was  shunted  around  the  de- 
tector, which  was  placed  in  an  untuned  circuit.  This  condenser 
shunt  had  the  effect  of  suppressing  almost  entirely  the  musical 
note  in  the  receiver,  but  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  irregnlar 
rumble.  In  an  untuned  circuit,  a  condenser  shunt  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  potential  rise  due  to  the  received  oscillation;  as  the 
rambling  note  was  but  little  affected  by  the  shunt,  we  may  assume 
that  this  is  the  anti-coherer  action,  the  breaking  down  and  reform- 
ing of  the  conducting  bridge.  This  is  a  current-actuated  effect 
and  would  be  but  little  affected  by  the  shunt  A  galvanometer  in 
the  local  circuit  showed  a  greater  decrease  of  current  in  the  respond- 
ing  state  with  the  shunt  on  than  with  it  off.  Thia  would  indicate 
that  there  were  three  states  of  resistance  in  the  anti-coherer: 
(1)  A  very  low  resistance,  due  to  the  conducting  bridge;  (2)  a  com- 
paratively high  resistant  state  due  to  the  rupture  of  the  bridge; 
and  (3)  a  very  high  resistant  state,  due  to  the  rupture  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  polarization  of  the  broJcen  ends  of  the  bridge. 

Represented  graphically,  as  current  flow  in  the  local  circuit,  the 
response  of  this  detector  to  a  signal  consisting  of  six  impulses 
would  be  as  shown  in  Fig,  6.    For  simplicity  the  six  impulses  are 
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considered  as  single  unidirectional  impulses.  The  line  ab  repre- 
sents the  normal  current  fiowing  through  the  anti-coherer  when 
no  impulses  are  being  received,  and  the  detector  is  of  low  resistance. 
The  first  impulse  breaks  down  the  bridge,  and  the  line  be  represents 
the  fall  of  current  due  to  the  rise  in  resistance,  the  detector  pass- 
ing rapidly  through  the  second  to  the  third  state,  or  very  high 
reustance  polarized  condition.  The  impulses  in  this  signal  may  be 
considered  to  be  one-hundredth  of  a  second  apart.     From  ed  the 
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detector  remains  highly  resistaDt,  and  at  d  the  eectmd  impulse 
arives.  This  second  impnlse  bre&ks  down  the  polarization,  and 
the  detector  falls  momentarily  to  the  second  state  of  comparatively 
high  resistance.  It  is  then  acting  as  an  electrolytic  coherer,  the 
rise  in  current  de  being  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  a  polarization 
layer,  which  is  almost  instantly  reformed,  the  current  falling  again 
as  shown  by  ef.  Thia  is  repeat«d  by  the  third  impulse.  Between 
the  third  and  fourth  impulse  the  bridge  succeeds  in  reforming,  but 
iu  broken  down  again  by  the  fourth  impulse,  as  shown  by  the  cur- 
rent fall  Icl.  The  fifth  and  sixth  impulses  operate  the  device  to 
decrease  the  reaistance,  and  after  the  last  impulse  the  bridge  has 
time  to  reform,  shown  by  the  current  rise,  tl,  the  low  resistant  state 
tu  continuing  until  the  next  signal.  The  rumbling  note  heard  in 
the  telephone  is  due  to  the  occasional  reforming  of  the  bridge,  as 
shown  at  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  breaking  down  of  the 
bridge  is  accomplished  by  current,  the  opposite  action  is  due  to 
potential,  eo  that  the  condenser  shunt  eliminates  the  current  peaks 
ehmq,  leaving  the  detector  of  very  high  resistance  from  c  to  ;,  and 
from  e  to  s.  Thia  not  only  eliminates  the  niUsicat  note  heard  in 
the  telephone  receiver,  but  decreases  the  galvanometer  deflection 
during  the  responding  state.  This  cur\-e  is  intended  to  be  an  ideal 
one,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  real  ratios  of  current. 

Betnming  to  the  form  of  the  electrolytic  detector  first  con- 
sidered, it  is  apparent  that  although  it  is  papablc  of  rectifying  high- 
frequency  currents,  this  rectification  is  not  an  important  action. 
Like  the  metal  filings  coherer,  the  energy  in  the  local  circuit  is 
derived  from  the  local  battery,  the  chief  effect  of  the  received  oa- 
cillationB  being  to  release  this  energy.  In  its  construction  certain 
electrolytes  are  found  to  give  better  results  than  others.  In  all 
probability  this  is  partly  due  to  their  relative  capacity  for  absorb- 
tion  of  oxygen.  For  example,  Iiypo phosphorus  acid  gives  much 
better  results  than  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  with  a  certain 
amount  of  nitrous  is  better  than  nitric  alone.  As  the  ova  acids  con- 
tain less  oxygen  than  ^e  ic  acids,  this  is  the  probable  reason  for 
the  difference. 

The  electrolytic  responders  which  I  have  described  seem  to 
possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  necessary  to  place  the 
art  of  aerography  on  a  basia  to  compete  with  existJng  telegraphic 
sCTvice  by  land  as  well  as  sea.  They  are  extraordinarily  sensitive; 
r^^ular  in  response;  strictly  quantitative  and  automatic  in  action; 
have  approximately  constant  normal  factors  as  regards  resistance 
Vol.  Ill  — 38 
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and  capacit}-,  allowiog  thus  a  qieed  of  word  transinissioQ  limited 
only  by  the  ability  of  operators  to  B^d  and  receive.  By  such 
means  the  problem  of  electrical  tuning,  or  eyntony,  are  enor- 
laously  simplified ;  for  heretofore  the  erratic  nature  of  the  coherer 
has  rendered  it  imposBible  to  cloeely  regulate  the  constants  of  the 
tuned  electrical  circuits  in  which  it  is  placed,  thus  making  syn- 
toni^atioQ  by  its  employ  at  best  crude  and  uncertain. 

In  regularity  of  action  the  reaponder  is  strictly  comparable  with 
the  Hutherford  magnetic  detector  as  developed  by  Wilson,  Shoe- 
maker, Marconi  and  Ewing;  while  as  regards  relative  sensitiveness 
there  is  today  no  comparison  between  that  of  the  magnetic  de- 
tector and  the  electrolytic  receiver.  Moreover,  the  device  is  prac- 
tically indestructible,  while  its  syntonising  qnalities  enable  us  to 
so  cut  out  foreign  signals  and  electric  disturbances  as  to  render 
wireless  communication  by  this  means  immune  from  interruption 
where  the  coherer  or  less  sensitive  magnetic  detector  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

BiBOUBBioir. 

CHAiuun  Johkb:  The  p&per  before  ui  ia  &  valuable  addition  to  thoM 
elucidating  the  theory  and  method  of  wirElesB  communicntioti.  We  are 
<-eTtainl7  indebted  to  Dr.  De  Forest  for  the  able  manner  in  wbich  he  haa 
handled  his  subject. 

Mt.  B.  K.  Sutthx:  I  was  ver;r  eloiely  associated  vrlth  Dr.  De  Forest 
in  the  invention  and  early  development  of  this  fom  of  receiver,  and 
there  are  a  few  statements  made  in  the  first  part  of  hi*  paper  with 
which  I  do  not  quite  a^ee.  I  should  lilce  to  say  something  in  r^ard  to 
certain  experiments,  which  seem  to  show  that  the  responsive  aotioo  Is 
not  electrolytic  at  all.  He  speaks  of  the  formation  of  bridges  between 
the  two  electrodes,  and  refers  to  it  as  being  a  very  fascinating  spectacle 
under  the  microscope.  The  formation  seems  to  differ  when  electrodes  of 
different  metals  are  used.  There  is  a  character! itle  formation  with  Un 
electrodes,  and  a  formation  that  is  different  for  electrodes  of  copper  and 
of  other  metals.  The  tin  bridges,  for  instance,  seem  to  be  very  readily 
broken  apart.  In  the  copper  bridges  the  tentacles  are  very  much  finer 
and  more  tenacious.  I  think  my  eiperiments,  which  I  will  mention  briefly, 
show  that  the  action  is  not  electrolytic.  I  have  taken  electrodes  and  ob- 
served the  action  in  an  electrolyte  composed  of  glycerine  with  just 
enough  water  in  It  to  make  It  conductive,  and  the  action  takes  ylace 
just  as  described  in  our  patent;  but  as  soon  as  the  water  Is  completely 
expelled  from  the  glycerine  by  heating  it,  or  otherwise,  the  bridge  build- 
ing immediately  ceases,  and  the  device  becomes  inoperative.  I  found 
ft  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  medium  which  was  entirely  free  from  electro- 
lyte, but  when  I  succeeded  the  bridging  action  ceased,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  transfer  of  particles  depends  upon  the  electrolytlo 
action  and  Is  not  due  to  electro-mechanical  stresses. 
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Another  thing  is  that  when  the  bridges  hire  been  formed,  I  And  tliat 
they  are  tenaitive  and  will  remain  formed,  although  the  local  buttery 
is  diHconnected ;  and  when  the  local  battery  ii  diaconnectcd  and  an  oaeil- 
lation  ia  received,  the  bridge  Ib  disrupted  in  the  same  way  as  when  the 
local  current  ia  still  passing.  As  the  local  current  increases,  the  sensi- 
tiTeness  of  the  bridge  seems  to  increase  aa  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
Ilnlc  is  approached  —  that  is,  when  the  current  flowing  from  the  local 
battery  ia  very  close  to  what  seema  to  be  the  fusing  point  of  the  bridge, 
the  bridge  is  very  sensitive  to  oscillations,  and  a  very  slight  increase  will 
disrupt  it;  whereas,  if  Uiere  is  no  local  currant  flowing,  it  talces  a  con- 
aiderably  greater  energy  of  oscillation  to  disrupt  the  formation.  I  hare 
performed  a  great  many  experiments  along  this  line  which  pnrve  conclu- 
sively to  my  mind  that  the  action  is  purely  thermal  and  is  not  electro- 
lytic at  all. 

Dr.  Da  Fobxst:  In  regard  to  Mr.  Smythe's  remarks  about  the  action 
being  thermal  purely,  while  I  will  not  dispute  that  there  may  be  a  ther- 
mal action  connected  with  the  electrolytic  anti-coberer,  which,  in  cases 
where  the  current  is  excessive,  would  bum  these  bridges,  still  the  action 
as  observed  under  normal  conditions  shows  a  formation  of  gas  there, 
irtiich  gas  may  remain  for  moments  at  a  time,  showing  at  least  that  the 
bubbles  are  not  due  to  steam ;  that  this  formation  of  bubbles  indicates  the 
electrolytic  action. 

Mr.  Smtthe:  In  the  theory  I  first  formed  with  regard  to  the  action 
that  takes  place,  and  which  is  explained  in  the  patent  issued  to  Dr.  De 
Forest  and  myself,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  De  Forest  as  the  correct 
explanation  of  the  matter,  the  action,  I  thought,  was  due  to  a  sort  of 
electrolytic  explosion;  but  I  have  since  observed  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  the  diaruption  takes  place  with  absolutely  no  formation  of  gas, 
even  under  the  highest  power  microscope;  and  when  gas  is  formed  I  regard 
it  almost  certainly  the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  action.  At 
first  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  generation  of  hydrogen 
which  eaused  the  disruption  and  change  of  resistance,  but  later  eiperi- 
menta  have  shown  that  the  generation  is  the  result  of  the  electromotive 
force  which  ia  developed  at  the  end  of  the  chain  when  it  is  ruptured. 

Mr.  J.  8.  Stone;  I  think  Mr.  De  Forest's  paper  is  extremely  Interest- 
ing, and  that  the  experiments  tending  to  show  that  the  action  Is  electro- 
lytic are  very  prettily  conceived,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  very  well 
carried  out.  In  listening  to  his  discussion  of  the  electrolytic  receiver  a 
point  occurred  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  classes,  one  in 
which  the  action  seems  to  depend  upon  breaking  up  little  bridgee  that 
form  between  the  electrodes,  and  the  other,  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
collapsing  of  a  film  of  gas  surrounding  the  electrode.  In  one  of  the  ex- 
periments that  he  mentioned,  where  the  electrodes  were  very  smell  and 
very  close  together,  both  of  these  actions,  I  understand,  take  place.  How- 
ever, when  you  remove  one  of  the  electrodes,  so  that  it  is  really  a  very 
fine  wire  dipping  to  a  very  small  extent  Into  the  electrolyte,  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  the  apparatus  of  that  experiment  does  not  operate  without  the 
formation  of  bridges  and  merely  by  the  collapaa  ol  the  little  film,  the 
little  layer  of  gas! 
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Dr.  De  Pobcst:    Mr.  Ston«  i%  correct. 

Mr.  Stoke:  Does  the  current,  when  the  battery  la  flrat  applied,  drop 
almost  instantlj  to  practioullj  zeroT 

Dr.  De  Fobest;  Yes,  that  is  true.  As  soon  a*  the  polariiAtion  of 
the  film  wBB  broken  down,  the  work  of  the  receiver,  bo  far  aa  we  are  Inter- 
ested, was  performed.  Of  courae,  this  sudden  increase  of  curroit  would 
produee  the  beat  effect,  but  that  would  be  a  secondary  matter. 

Dr.  J.  E.  IVGS  (communicated)  :  The  interesting  paper  of  Dr.  De 
Forest  discussing  electrolytic  receivers  is  of  particular  interest  to  me, 
since,  as  Dr.  De  Forest  has  stated,  I  have  recently  been  engaged  in  inves- 
tigating the  properties  of  such  detectors. 

:My  investigations  with  the  different  forms  of  electrolytic  receivers 
have  convinced  me  that  polarization  is  the  property  which  underlies  the 
action  of  them  all.  Whether  the  detector  consists  of  a  chain  of  minute 
metallic  particles  stretching  from  one  electrode  to  the  other,  or  whether 
it  consists  of  a  minute  metallic  terminal  immersed  freely  in  a  liquid, 
the  essential  feature  ia  the  polarization  layer  of  oxygen  surrounding  the 
very  amall  anodic  aurface.  The  thape  at  the  small  free  terminal  is  fouad 
to  be  of  no  importance,  the  area  of  contact  with  the  electrol]^  being  the 
only  important  fact.  When  in  operation,  the  polarization  layer  is  par- 
tially broken  down,  or  disintegrated,  by  the  impulse  of  the  Hertzian 
oscillation  in  the  aerial  wire,  thus  allowing  an  increased  flow  of  current 
through  the  detector  from  the  local  battery. 

A  simple  form  of  eli^trotytiG  detector  is  the  one  described  by  Dr.  De 
Forest  in  his  paper,  in  which  the  anode  is  a  fine  platinum  wire  slightly 
immersed  beneath  the  aurface  of  an  electrolyte,  and  the  cathode  is  » 
much  heavier  wire  immersed  to  a  considerable  depth. 

Prof.  Fessenden  holds  that  tliis  detector  is  operated  by  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  in  the  electrolyte  surrounding  the  fine  platinum  wire,  and 
IB,  therpfore,  a  form  of  barretter.  As  Dr.  De  Forest  lias  stated  in  his 
paper,  his  own  experiments,  and  those  of  Mr,  O.  W.  Pickard  and  myself, 
lead  unmistakably  to  an  electrolytic  theory  of  action.  Every  experiment 
that  we  have  performed  points  to  the  formation  of  a  polarization  layer 
apon  the  small  surface  of  the  anode,  and  to  this  polarization  layer  aa  the 
source  of  the  operativeneas  of  the  detector.  The  teatimonj  of  other  inves- 
tigators is  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  electrolytic  theory  of 
action.  For  example,  see  W.  Schloemilch,  Elektroiechnitohe  Zeitgchrift, 
Kovember  19,  1903;  M.  Reich,  Fhyaihaliaehe  Zeittchrift,  June  16,  1904; 
and  M.  Dieckmann,  Phyfikalische  Zoitschrifl,  August  16,  1904. 

Dr.  De  Forest  has  discussed  our  experiments  so  fully,  that  there  in 
little  or  nothing  that  I  can  add  to  his  paper,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  enumerate  briefly  some  of  my  Tea«onB  for  the  t>elief  that  the 
operativeneas  of  this  detector  depends  upon  the  formation  of  a  polarization 
layer  upon  the  minute  platinum  anode,  and  not  upon  the  generation  of 
beat  in  the  electrolyte  surrounding  it. 

1.  The  device  ia  not  reversible,  as  it  should  be  if  it  were  a  heat-operated 
device. 

2.  It  is  found  that  the  minute  metallic  point  making  contact  with  tbe 
electrolyte  must  be  of  a  metal  which  is  chemically  inert  with  respect  to 
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th«  electrolyte.      If  it  were  »  lieat-operat*^  device,  chemical   reaction   »t 
the  eenttet  surface  would  not  materiallr  aifect  its  operativpness. 

3.  llie  apparent  resistance  of  the  device  is  very  high,  so  high  that  It 
cannot  be  due  to  the  true  resistance  of  the  electrolyte,  but  must  be  due  to 
a  polarization  layer  upon  the  aurface  of  the  fine  platintuu  wire. 

4.  Tlie  value  of  this  apparent  resistance  depends  upon  the  value  of 
the  electromotive  force  in  the  local  circuit;  increasing  rapidly  as  the 
electTomotive  force  in  the  local  circuit  decreases.  For  nmall  electromotive 
forces  of  less  than  one  Tolt  the  apparent  resiatance  may  be  several 
megohms.  For  larger  electromotive  forces  of  three  or  four  volts  the 
apparent  resistance  may  be  only  a  few  thousand  ohms. 

6.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  device  depends  upon  the  area  of  the  contact 
point  and  not  upon  its  shape. 

6.  It  is  found  to  be  a  potential  operated  device,  and  not  a  current 
operated  device,  as  it  should  be  if  its  action  were  due  to  the  generation 

7.  It  responds  just  as  welt  when  the  electrolyte  is  boiling,  as  when  it 
1b  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

8.  It  will  work  perfectly  when  the  electrolyte  has  a  xero  temperature 
coefficient  of  resistance.  For  instance,  a  good  response  is  obtained  when 
tke  electrolyte  is  a  Z>^  per  cent  solution  of  hypophoephoroUB  acid  at  a  tem- 
perature of  90'  C.  According  to  the  heat  theory,  it  should  not  respond 
at  all  in  this  electrolyte  at  this  temperature,  as  at  this  temperature,  the 
temperature  coefficient  of  this  electrolyte  changes  from  a  negative  to  a 
positive  Talue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  device  was  found  to  respond 
equally  well  with  this  electrolyte  all  the  way  from  ordinary  temperatures 
up  to  its  boiling  point. 

9.  The  ability  of  the  device  to  respond  to  Hertzian  waves  may  be  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  coating  the  fine  platinum  wire  with  a  very  thin  layer 
of  platinum  black,  the  coating  of  platinum  black  being  so  thin  that  it 
does  not  appreciably  change  the  diameter  of  the  fine  wire.  Although 
this  layer  of  platinum  black  could  not  interfere  with  any  heat  effect  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  wire,  if  such  existed,  it  would  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  polarization  layer  upon  the  wire. 

10.  It  is  found  that  this  device  is  particularly  responsive  to  electrical 
tuning.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  a  heat-operated  device,  as 
the  energy  of  the  Hertzian  oscillations  would  be  transformed  into  heat 
energy,  and  the  oecillations  would  consequently  be  so  strongly  damped,  that 
the  device  could  not  respond  so  readily  as  it  does  to  tuning, 

Mr.  E.  H.  SUTTHB  (communicated)  ;  1  feel  that  certain  statements 
niade  by  Dr.  De  Forest  relating  to  the  character  of  the  action  that  takes 
place  in  the  receiving  device  or  "  reeponder "  of  our  invention  require 
somewhat  more  detailed  mention  than  I  was  prepared  to  give  them  in  the 
brief  discussion  with  which  I  followed  the  presentation  of  Dr.  De  Forest's 
paper  at  the  meeting. 

I  was  rather  surprised,  upon  glancing  over  the  paper  shortly  before  it 
was  read,  to  see  that  Dr.  De  Forest  still  holds  tn  the  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  action  that  we  took  during  the  development  of  the  device;  namely, 
that  the  breaking  up  of  the  conducting  chains  is  due  to  disruptive  elsctrol- 
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yili  In  films  of  eleetrolTte  interposed  between  contiguoiu  metallto  partictM 
of  the  ohainj  and  thtt  the  formation  of  these  chains  is  effected  by  ^rtiel«« 
of  metal  torn  bodily  from  the  anode  by  the  electric  stress  cieated  between 
tlic  electrodes  by  the  loeal  batt«ry.  My  subsequent  experiments  lead  me 
directly  to  a  diametrically  opposite  view  of  the  matter;  that  is,  that 
electrolytic  action  is  responsible  for  the  building  up  of  the  chains,  while 
their  destruction  is  due  to  the  thermal  effect  of  the  received  oscillation, 
the  action  that  takes  place  being  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  blowing  of  k 

In  the  first  place,  although  I  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  observing 
tlirough  the  highest  power  microscopes  the  formation  of  hundreds  of 
bridging  chains  between  electrodes  of  various  metals  separated  by  varioun 
media,  I  have  never,  in  any  typical  case,  been  able  to  see  in  transit  the 
particles  that  are  responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  metallic  formations 
Upon  the  cathode.  There  is  often  evident  a  current  in  the  liquid,  in  which 
inay  fioat  minute  particles  of  impurities  and  the  debris  of  previously  dis- 
rupted chains,  but  nothing  which  would  indicate  that  there  is  any  bodily 
tearing  off  of  particles  from  one  electrode  and  transfer  to  the  other.  If 
the  action  were  of  such  a  nature,  we  might  reasonably  expect  particles 
to  be  torn  from  the  surface  of  the  cathode  and  transported,  impelled  by 
tlieir  electrical  charges,  to  the  anode,  but  no  such  migration  takes  place, 
the  transfer  being  uniformly  from  anode  to  cathode. 

If  the  action  were  of  such  a  nature,  we  might  expect  that  it  would  taks 
place  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  through  all  liquid  media  which  might  be 
interposed  between  a  pair  of  electrodes,  so  long  as  the  media  did  not  differ 
greatly  in  their  specific  inductive  capacity  and  frictional  resistance  offered 
to  the  passage  of  the  metallic  particles  through  them,  but  I  find  that  in 
certain  media  such  as  castor  oil  and  absolute  alcohol,  there  is  no  indicatron, 
either  in  the  microscope  or  the  telephone,  of  deposit  on  the  cathode,  even 
f-fter  a  relatively  high  potential  (some  twenty  volts)  has  been  maintained 
for  an  indefinite  time  across  tin  electrodes  separated  by  not  more  than  a 
few  thousandths  of  an  inch.  When  the  electrodes  are  moved  into  and  out 
of  contact  the  make  and  break  is  as  clean  cut  as  though  in  air,  and  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  chBfaoteriatie  responder  action.  If  the  medium  em- 
ployed is  chemically  pure  glycerine,  and  proper  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  make  it  perfectly  anhydrou.'!,  it  behaves  ss  castor  oO  and  absolute 
alcohol,  and  apparently  does  not  permit  any  transfer  through  it  of  the 
material  of  which  the  bridges  are  built;  but  if  the  medium  is  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  few  minutes,  or  breathed  upon,  the  bridge  building  promptly 
commences,  the  change  in  behavior  evidently  resulting  from  the  addition  to 
the  medium  of  moisture  which  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  glycerine 
enables  it  readily  to  abstract  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  glycerine,  when  interposed  between  the  electrodes,  free  from  a  trace 
of  moisture,  and  it  requires  only  a  trace  to  allow  electro- deposition  of  the 
itiSnitesimel  order  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  bridging  structurea. 
It  is  this  that  misled  us  in  our  earlier  experiments  and  seems  to  have  mis- 
led Dr.  De  Forest  since  into  believing  that  the  transfer  between  the  elec- 
trodes is  due  to  electro-mechanical  stress. 
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It  WBH  evident  from  the  Unt  that  the  operation  of  the  derioe  required  an 
electrolyte,  but  we  auppoaed  that  it  played  its  part  under  tlie  influence  of 
the  received  oscillatton  and  local  current  in  bringing  about  the  deatruotion 
of  the  bridges  after  tbey  had  been  completed.  This  destruction,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  due  to  the  heating  effect  of  the  oscillation.  The  bridge  formation 
is  merely  euch  an  irregular  electro-deposition  as  may  be  expected  to  take 
place  between  electrodes  brought  unninally  close  together  in  a  medium  un- 
niually  deficient  in  ions  and  consequently  having  abrupt  and  irregular 
potential  gradients.  I  have  noticed  that  as  the  percentage  of  electrolyte  is 
increased,  and  the  conductivity  of  the  medium  lessened,  the  character  of  the  , 
deposit  alters,  becoming  more  compact  and  homogeneoue,  and  taking  on 
more  the  appearance  of  electro-deposits  formed  by  the  ordinary  procesies. 
But  as  long  as  the  proportion  of  electrolyte  is  small,  tlia  formations  are 
limited  in  number  and  slender  and  crystalline  in  form. 

They  seem  to  poasesB  considerable  mechanical  strength,  and  are  capable 
of  retaining  their  original  form  almost  indefinitely,  when  allowed  to  stand 
vith  the  local  battery  disconnected,  HiiB  would  not  be  the  ease  if  their 
constituent  particles  were  held  together  by  electric  forces  originating  in 
the  local  battery.  Svea  when  completely  detached  from  the  electrodes, 
they  often  fioat  in  the  medium  unaltered  in  form.  The  completion  of  a 
bridge  between  the  electrodes  is  marked  by  a  sharp  click  in  the  telephone 
and  an  abrupt  fall  in  the  resistance  of  the  device,  frequently  from  50.000, 
or  100,000  ohms,  to  a  few  hundred  ohms,  the  observed  resistance  of  the 
bridge  not  differing  greatly  from  that  calculated  for  a,  wire  of  the  electrode 
metal  having  approximstely  the  same  dimensions.  I  have  never  noticed 
any  Tell-deflned  polarization  when  a  bridge  is  completed.  It  is  not  im* 
poaaible  that  polarization  between  contiguous  particles  of  the  chain  exists, 
but  its  effects  would  necessarily  be  very  slight  and  difficult  to  detect,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  probabilities  are  rather  against  it. 

Assuming  now  that  the  bridge  between  the  electrodes  is  a  solid  metallio 
filament,  a*  would  appear  from  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  the  dis- 
nipUou  upon  the  passage  of  the  received  oscillation  cannot  be  accounted  tor 
on  the  basis  of  an  electrolytic  explosion  in  a  film  separating  adjacent  par- 
tides  of  metal  in  the  bridge.  The  natural  and  obvious  explanation  is  that 
it  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  current  on  the  bridge  itself,  and  I 
hitve  61»erved  nothing  in  the  lesponder  action  that  would  negative  this 
hypothesis.  We  know  that  the  maas  of  the  metallic  chain  is  extremely 
email  as  compared  \rith  its  resistance,  and,  therefore,  that  only  a  very 
■mall  amount  of  current  is  required  to  raise  its  temperature,  through  a 
considerable  degree,  and  when  the  metal  utilized  in  the  electrodes  is  one, 
■uch  OS  tin,  which  has  a  very  low  fusing  point,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  suddenly  exerted  lieating  effect  of  the  oscillation  may  be 
sufficient  to  raise  the  filament  to  that  critical  temperature  where  it  wilt  be 
fused  and  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  filament  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  medium  liaving  a  certain  capacity  for  dissipating  the  heat. 
I  think  it  significant  that  tin,  which  has  been  found  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted  to  manifest  the  responder  action,  has  a  comparatively  low 
melting  point,  while  those  metals  which  require  a  comparatively  high  tem- 
perature to  melt  them,   such  aa  gold,  platinum  and  copper,  display  the 
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chartict«Ti«tie  rcspondeT  action  only  to  &  alight  degree,  if  at  all.  If  tb* 
dfsmptive  action  is  due  to  thermal  elTecta,  it  may  be  expected  tbat  the  ideal 
DKtal  lor  use  in  the  reaponder  will  combine  high  tpeciflc  reaistance  and 
low  apeeific  fault  with  the  prime  requisite  of  a  low  melting  point,  in  order 
that  a  maximum  heatiog  effect  on  the  filament  nuf  be  obtained  with  th« 
minimum  current.  These  three  characteriatica,  it  will  be  obaerved,  ar« 
combined  la  tin.  Copper,  for  inatance,  doea  not  have  them,  and  I  have 
found  it  almoet  impossible  to  get  the  reaponder  action  when  employing 
electrodes  of  that  metal. 

After  a  bridging  chain  has  formed,  it  may  be  broken  by  a  received  aadl- 
lation  without  as  well  aa  with  the  current  from  the  local  battery  flowing 
through  it.  This  ia  entirely  consistent  with  the  thermal  hypothesis,  but  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  oscillatory  current  alone  could  affect  the  result,  if  it 
i*  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  baais  of  electrolytic  action  in  the  chain.  The 
8Zt«nt  to  which  a  chain  is  destroyed  seems  to  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
energy  of  tbe  received  impulse.  If  the  impulse  is  strong,  it  may  be  broken 
aimultaneously  at  several  pointa.  Usually,  however,  there  is  but  a  sin^^a 
break  and  tbat,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  almost  invariably 
at  a  point  near  the  anode,  not  the  cathode,  as  Dr.  De  Forest  states  in  his 
paper.  I  have  thought  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  tbe  growth  of 
tbe  filament  is  usually  noticeably  accelerated  as  it  approaches  the  anode, 
with  the  probable  result  that  that  portion  is  less  compactly  built,  of 
higher  resistance,  and,  therefore,  more  easily  raised  to  the  critical  tem- 
perature than  tbe  portion  near  the  cathode. 

If  local  e.m.f.  is  absent  when  the  rupture  occurs,  the  chain  remains 
quiescent  in  its  broken  condition;  if  present,  the  bresking  of  the  circuit 
through  the  chain  causes  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  electro- 
Djotive  force  of  the  local  battery  across  the  break,  and  the  renewed  deposi- 
tion, that  instantly  ensues,  effects  the  repair  of  the  chain  almost  as  soon 
as  it  is  broken.  The  completion  of  the  circuit  through  the  chain  lower* 
the  electromotive  force  between  the  electrodes  to  an  almost  negligible 
value,  and  instantly  and  automatically  puts  a  stop  to  the  bridge  building 
until  it  is  again  needed.  If  the  medium  contains  an  electrolyte,  the  de- 
composition of  which  seta  free  a  gas,  the  gaa  ia  evolved  at  the  point  of 
rupture  and,  appearing  as  it  does  eoinci dentally  with  the  rupture,  may 
seem  to  cause  it.  However,  the  fact  that  tbe  break  may  be  produced  by  tbe 
OBciltfttory  current  alone,  the  local  battery  being  disconnected,  without  any 
accompanying  evolution  of  gas  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  gas  observed 
when  the  local  current  is  flowing  ia  an  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  the 
break. 

Another  obaerved  peculiarity  that  seems  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
disruptive  action  in  tbe  responder  is  thermal  is  the  fact  that  as  the  current 
flow  from  the  local  battery  through  the  device  is  increased  the  chain  or 
filament  becomes  more  sensitive  to  the  oscillatory  current.  The  chain  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  local  current  alone  if  the  fiow  is  sufficient  to  raise  it 
to  tbe  critical  temperature;  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  the  strength  of  the  re- 
ceived impulse  necessary  to  operate  the  device  depends  upon  the  current 
Increment  required  to  carry  tlie  current  in  the  chain  beyond  the  critical 
value.     The  closer  the  normal  current  is  to  the  critical  current,  tba  Iwa 
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•iMTg7  need  be  supplied  b;  the  reoeived  oaeillatioa  to  effect  tbe  interruption 
oi  the  circuit. 

If  the  action  is  due  to  thernuti  effects  in  the  chain,  it  may  be  expected 
that  a  response  will  be  obtained  due  to  the  resistance  alteration  of  th« 
delicate  conductor,  even  when  the  energy  of  the  oscillation  is  insuflicient 
to  break  it,  and  this  I  have  found  to  be  the  case,  the  response,  however, 
being  alight  in  comparison  with  that  obtained  when  tbe  impulse  is  sufficient 
to  break  the  ehain.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  it  was  this  effect 
tliat  Mr.  De  Forest  observed  superposed  upon  the  more  marked  effect  due 
to  the  rupture  of  tbe  chain,  and  which  lie  ascribes  to  tbe  polarization  of 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bridge,  b«  it  hardly  seems  likelj'  that  the  polariza- 
tion effects  would  manifest  themaelvea  between  electrodes  having  as  rela- 
tively large  exposed  surtacea  as  those  employed  in  the  metallic  bridge 
responder,  and  separated  bj  a  medium  containing  an  electrolyte  capable 
of  dissolving  and  the  el ectro-de positing  the  metal  of  the  electrodes. 

Superficially  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  action  of  the  "  re- 
sponder "  and  that  of  tbe  electrolytic  detector  comprising  a  fine  platinum 
point  contacting  with  an  electrolyte,  such  as  described  in  Mr.  De  Foreat's 
paper,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  ia  any  good  ground  for  contending 
that  the  peculiar  pheonomena  of  the  latter  manifest  themselves  in  the 
structure  of  the  former,  the  elements  best  adapted  for  use  in  one  being,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  action  that  takea  place,  the  poorest  adapted  for 
use  in  the  other.  Both  detectorit  involve  electrolytic  action  in  certain  stages 
of  their  operation,  and  both  combine  extraordinary  aenaitivenesa  with 
r^TiIarity  of  response  and  instantaneous  and  automatic  return  to  normal 
condition,  but  this,  I  think,  is  as  far  as  the  resemblanoe  goes. 

CsaiBMAir  Jones:  The  next  paper  on  our  programme  this  morning 
ia  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming,  of  University  College,  London.  As  Prof.  Fleming 
is  nol  with  us  to-day,  the  paper  will  be  read  by  title. 
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BT  PBOFESSOB  J.  A.  FLEHINO,  D.  Be.,  F.  R.  S.,  Univvwity  OotUg«, 
London, 


In  response  to  a  requegt  to  contribute  a  paper  on  WirelesB  Teleg- 
raphy to  the  Congrese  now  in  seseion,  tbe  writor  has  made  it  his 
aim  to  pTesent  a  broad  general  Btatement  concerning  the  present 
state  of  tbe  art,  rather  than  to  offer  any  special  contribntion  to 
new  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

In  view  ot  the  excluBite  position  occupied  by  wireless  telegraphy 
as  conducted  by  Hertzian  waves,  it  may  be  taken  that  references 
to  any  other  methods  are  hardly  necessary  and  that  when  we  speak 
of  wireless  telegraphy  at  tbe  present  date  every  one  understands  this 
to  mean  the  method  by  Hertzian  waves,  originated  by  Dr.  Marconi. 

In  discussing  this  subject  before  the  preiient  audience  there  will 
be  no  need  to  enter  into  explanations  of  elementary  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. We  may  at  once  proceed  to  describe  the  forms  of  apparatus 
now  in  use  and  the  extent  to  which  the  functions  of  the  Tarioos 
parts  have  been  determined. 

Up  to  tke  present  time  no  one  has  discovered  any  method  for 
producing  a  powerful  electric  wave  of  the  Hertzian  type  which 
does  not  involve  or  depend  upon  the  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  con- 
denser of  some  kind.  Necessarily  therefore  this  process  is  inter- 
mittent. The  condenser  has  to  be  charged  and  then  discharged,  and 
this  operation  results  in  the  production  of  a  group  of  decadent  oscil- 
lations and  waves  and  the  process  is  then  repeated.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  frequency  of  the  oscillationfi  employed  in  wireless  telegraphy 
is*of  the  order  of  a  million,  and  from  20  to  100  oscillations  may 
form  a  group.  The  frei^uency  of  tlie  ch.-irge  and  discharge  period 
may  be  from  10  to  100.  The  time  over  which  tho  oscillations  extend 
is  therefore  as  a  rule  not  much  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  whole 
time.  In  other  words  the  actual  radiation  is  taking  place  only 
at  moat  during  about  one-hundredth  part  of  the  time  the  operations 
are  continuing. 
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This  fact  has  ioduced  many  inTentoTs  to  hope  for  a  more  efficient 
method  which  shall  consist  in  manufacturing  a  coutinuone  train  of 
▼aTee  resembling  those  emitted  by  an  organ  pipe  rather  than  a  series 
of  intermittent  explosions. 

Although  an  alternator  is  said  to  have  beeai  made,  giving  a  fre- 
quency of  130,000,  it  is  without  doubt  beyond  the  limits  of  practical 
achievement  to  construct  an  alternator  having  a  frequency  of  a  mil- 
lion. In  spite  of  the  statementsmadethatlow-frequencyaltemationB 
of  frequency,  say  of  the  order  of  100,  give  rise  to  correspondingly 
long  electric  waves  of  wave  length  SXIO'V^  centimeters,  where  n 
ie  the  frequency,  the  author  believes  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  to  detach  a  true  free  electric  wave  from  a  radiator  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  certain  far  higher  frequency,  perhaps  not  sharply 
defined,  but  at  any  rate  involving  a  relatively  very  sudden  reversal 
of  electric  force.  The  same  is  the  eaae  with  the  production  of  a 
wave  in  air  or  water.  In  order  that  the  energy  may  be  detached 
from  a  wave-making  vibrating  body  in  air  or  water  and  travel 
away  through  the  medium  in  the  form  of  a  free  wave,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  reversal  in  direction  of  the  mechanical  force,  or 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  acceleration  positive  or  nega- 
tive of  the  wave-making  body,  shall  exceed  a  certain  limit.  Other- 
wise there  is  no  detachment  of  energy.  To  put  the  matter  in  a 
popular  form,  the  blow  administered  to  the  fluid  must  be  suffi- 
ciently sudden  to  call  into  operation  the  inertia  quality  of  the 
medium,  in  order  that  a  wave  may  be  detached. 

The  londnese  of  the  sound  produced  by  an  explosive  depends 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  the  suddenness  of  the  explosion 
aa  upon  the  energy  stored  up.  It  has  been  found  for  instance 
that  four  ounces  of  gun  cotton  exploded  in  the  air  will  yield  a 
sound  quite  as  loud  as  that  given  by  three  pounds  of  gunpowder. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  a  continuom  sound  from  a 
steam-  or  air-siren  for  coast-signal  purposes,  involves  very  large 
amounts  of  power ;  as  much  as  COO  horse-power  having  been  in  some 
cases  consumed.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  the  inference  is  probably 
correct  that  the  production  of  a  solitary  ether  wave  involves  the 
reversa],  with  a  certain  ill-defined  but  high  degrue  of  suddenness, 
of  an  electric  force,  and  that  the  amplitude  of  the  disturbance,  and 
hence  what  may  be  called  its  space-penetrating  power,  depends 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  the  extreme  suddenness  of  its 
creation  as  upon  the  amount  of  energy  employed. 
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All  the  electric  wave  generating  appliances  at  preaent  in  ti» 
in  connectioQ  with  wireless  telegraph  transmittiiig  plants  inTolve 
therefore  (i)  an  arrangement  coneistiug  of  a  condenaer,  isdnctaQce 
and  disruptive  spark-gap  in  serieB  with  each  other,  (ii)  Some 
apparatus  such  as  an  induction  coil,  transformer  or  high  tension 
alternator  or  high  tension  dynamo  for  charging  the  condenser  and 
(iii)  means  for  controlling  the  repeated  discharges  and  cutting 
them  up  into  groups  as  required  in  accordance  with  some  signalling 
code.  The  poseifailiiy  of  setting  up  electrical  oscillations  in  the 
condenser  and  inductance  circuit  by  the  ahove  arrangement  depends 
essentially  upon  the  peculiar  property  of  air  and  other  gases,  viz. : — 
that  whilst  they  are  very  perfect  insulators  for  electric  forces  less 
than  a  certain  value,  Qiey  pass  instantly  into  the  condition  of  a 
conductor  when  the  electric  force  exceeds  this  vulue.  When  we 
are  operating  on  a  layer  of  air  at  a  pressure  of  760  mm  or  bo. 
of  about  1  jnillimetre  in  thickness,  it  is  fairly  .xirrect  to  say  that 
an  electric  force  of  4500  volts  per  millimetre,  (equivalent  to  150 
electrostatic  units)  forms  the  limiting  value  at  which  this  tran&< 
formation  takes  place.  The  above  rule  holds  good  when  the 
bounding  surfaces  are  metallic  balls  of  one  or  more  centimetres 
in  diameter. 

If  we  are  operating  in  air  at  greater  distances,  say  one  centimetre 
of  more,  then  we  may  say  that  the  limiting  electric  force  approzi- 
mates  to  a  force  of  100  electrostatic  units. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dielectric  strength  of  very  thin  layers 
of  air  is  greater  than  that  of  thick  layers  and  also  that  the  potential 
difference  required  to  produce  a  spark,  however  short,  cannot  be 
less  than  a  certain  value  which  for  air  at  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  is  about  300  to  400  volts. 

Again,  the  potential  difference  required  to  create  a  spark  of  given 
len^h  is  greater  for  large  discharge  balls  than  for  small  ones, 
and  the  value  attains  a  maximum  as  the  discharge  surfaces  approxi- 
mate to  planes. 

When  the  discharge  takes  place  in  air  above  uormal  or  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  the  electric  force  required  to  begin  the  discharge 
between  metal  balls,  say  10  cms  in  diameter,  the  air  pressure  being  x 
atmospheres,  can  be  calculated  from  a  formula  given  by  Wolf 
(Wied.  Ann.  37.  306, 1889)  which  is 

E  being  the  electric  force  in  electrostatic  units.    This  formula  holds 
good  from  1  to  5  atmospheres  or  up  te  70  Ibe.  on  the  square  inch. 
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According  to  Paschen's  Law  (See  J.  J.  Thomson  "Conduction  of 
Electricity  Through  Gases"  p.  367.)  spark  potential  depends  onlj 
upon  the  product  of  epark-length  and  gas  pressure,  i.  e.,  upon  the 
mass  of  gas  between  the  electrodes. 

For  a  given  potential  difference,  the  Bpark  length,  for  lengths 
greater  than  about  1  mm,  varies  almost  inversely  as  the  pressure. 
ThuB  in  air  at  normal  pressure,  the  spark  length  between  balls  one 
inch  in  diameter  would  be  abont  7  mm  for  20,000  volta  and  if  the 
pressure  is  increased  to  42  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  the  same  potential 
difference  will  create  a  spark  of  about  2  mm  in  length. 

Id  connection  with  this  subject  of  spark  discharge  in  air  of 
greater  normal  pressure,  the  writer  may  mention  that  he  has 
during  the  past  winter  condncted  some  expennient«  on  Wiieleaa 
Telegraphy  across  London  between  University  College  and  his  own 
private  house,  the  distance  being  about  four  miles.  Working  with 
a  certain  aerial  and  employing  a  Marconi  receiving  arranganest, 
very  good  results  were  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a  7-mm  spark 
in  air  at  ordinary  pressure,  the  capacity  employed  being  1/110  of 
a  microfarad.  In  comparison  with  this,  experiments  were  mado 
with  an  arrangement  devised  by  the  writer  for  working  with  dis- 
charges in  air  at  greater  than  atmospheric  pressure.  The  discharge 
surfaces  were  two  steel  balls  one  inch  in  diameter  and  when  these 
were  placed  2  mm  apart  in  air  at  40  lbs.  pressure,  even  better  sig- 
nals were  obtained  than  when  working  with  a  7  or  8-nim  spark  in 
air  at  ordinary  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  the  air  spark 
was  exceedingly  noisy,  the  2-nmi  spark  taking  place  in  a  cast-iron 
vessel  in  air  under  40  lbs.  pressure  was  absolutely  silent. 

The  importance  of  employing  a  perfectly  silent  discharger  on 
board  ship  is  very  considerable.  Great  annoyance  is  caused  to 
pasaengerg  who  have  cabins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wireless  tele- 
graph cabin  on  board  passenger  ships  by  the  noise  of  the  spark  and 
moreover,  if  the  messages  are  not  sent  in  cipher,  any  one  who  can 
read  the  Morse  alphabet  hears  what  ie  being  said. 

It  has  become  usual  to  include  the  spark  balls  in  a  glass  vessel  and 
in  some  cases  in  working  Tesla  coils,  instrument  makers  have  begun 
to  employ  such  glass  vessels  to  contain  compressed  air,  the  sparic 
balls  being  included  in  it'  This,  however,  is  a  dangerous  proceed- 
ing, as  even  thick  glass  is  rendered  brittle  in  course  of  time  by  the 

1.  See  Mr.  F.  J.  Jer\- is- Smith.  "  On  a  High  Presaure  Spark-Qap  Used  in 
Connection  with  a  Te«U  Coil."  Phil.  Uag.!  August,  1902,  Vol.  4,  Series  fl. 
p.  224. 
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action  of  the  radiation  from  the  epark  and  if  the  ve6sel  contains 
GompresEed  air  an  unpleasant  accident  may  happen.  Moreover, 
Buch  a  vessel  -will  not  render  the  Bpark  perfectly  noiseless.  Thi» 
can  only  be  done  by  employing,  as  the  Triter  has  done  for  some 
time  past,  a  cast-iTon  vessel  vith  thick  walls  which  are  perfectly 
rigid  and  in  which  the  apark  balls  are  contained  and  insulated. 

One  drawback  which  presenta  itself  when  working  with  a  dis- 
charge spark  in  compressed  air  is  the  continual  pr<iduction  of  nitric 
acid  in  the  interior  of  the  enclosed  vessel.  This  difficulty  ia  only 
partly  overcome  by  introducing  caustic  potash  or  quicklime  into 
the  interior  of  the  closed  chamber.  A  better  plan  is  to  take  the 
spark  in  compressed  nitrogen.  This  gas  can  be  prepared  qnite  easily 
in  Bufiicient  quantity  by  burning  pieces  of  phosphorus  within  a 
small  closed  gasometer  full  of  air,  standing  over  water.  This  nitro- 
gen generated  can  then  be  pumped  into  the  closed  cast-iron  vessel 
containing  the  spark  balls  by  the  aid  of  such  a  hand  pump  as  is 
employed  for  inflating  the  tires  of  motor  car  wheels  and  when  once 
the  vessel  has  been  filled  with  nitrogen  under  the  requisite  pressure, 
no  further  difficulties  as  regards  the  production  of  acid  vapors 
will  occur,  and  it  need  only  be  renewed  at  considerable  intervals. 

Certain  other  difficulties  however  occur  when  using  very  sliort 
sparks  and  large  capacities,  because  then  special  arrangementa  have 
to  be  made  to  destroy  the  arc  discharge. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  transforiner  which  is 
charging  the  cond^iser  continues  to  send  its  own  discharge  in  the 
form  of  an  alternating  arc  between  the  spark  balls  after  the  oscilla- 
tory discharged  la  finished,  the  condenser  cannot  be  charged  again 
until  this  arc  iB  extinguished. 

One  attempt  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  any  discharge  at  all  in 
producing  electrical  oscillations  from  a  condenser,  has  been  in  the 
application  by  Mr.  Cooper-Hewitt  of  the  well  known  properties 
of  mercury  vapor  of  passing  into  a  conductive  condition  only 
when  the  applied  electric  force  exceeds  a  certain  definite  value. 
He  employ's  instead  of  the  spark  gap  a  mercury  vapor  electric  lamp 
in  conjunction  with  an  inductive  resistance. 

As  soon  as  the  condenser  has  become  charged,  a  current  traverses 
the  lamp  and  at  that  moment  the  difference  of  potential  at  its 
terminals  is  enormously  reduced  and  the  condemier  therefore  dis- 
charges or  feeds  a  circuit  between  itself  and  Uie  lamp  in  which 
it  sets  up  electrical  oscillatiooB. 
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It  is  characteristic  of  these  lamps  that  they  may  be  constructed 
not  to  pass  an  appreciable  amoiint  of  carrent  below  a  given  voltage 
which  can  be  determined,  and  therefore  at  tiie  end  of  certain 
definite  periods  the  current  ceases  to  pass  and  the  light  goes  out" 

Since  the  operation  is  continuous,  it  is  concluded  that  the  result 
IB  to  furuish  a  non-intenmttent  series  of  electrical  oecillatioiis.  It 
may  be  remarked  however,  that  the  arrangement  is  only  electrically 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  Dud- 
dell  Singing  Arc,  in  which  a  continuous-current  electric  arc  has  its 
carbons  short  circuited  by  a  condenser  and  inductance  in  series 
with  one  another.  Under  these  circumstances  the  continuous  series 
of  discharges  from  the  condenser  take  place  through  the  arc.  Any 
device  will  effect  this  continuous  operation  which  has  properties 
similar  to  that  of  mercury  vapor  or  the  carbon  vapor  in  the  con- 
tinuous current  arc,  viz.: — that  the  passage  of  a  large  current 
through  the  medium  greatiy  lowers  the  potential  difference  between 
its  terminals. 

Although  however  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  employment  of  the' 
Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  lamp  in  place  of  the  spark  gap  would  result 
in  very  great  advantages,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  verify 
this  statement  and  in  the  only  case  which  has  come  to  his  knowledge 
where  the  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  device  with  powerful  dis- 
chargee, it  was  not  euccessfuL 

Careful  oonsideration  of  facts  connected  with  the  production  of 
electric  waves  shows  tiiat  the  production  of  a  powerful  wave  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  energy,  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  of  energy 
stored  in  the  condenser,  it  is  very  greatly  dependent  on  the  mode 
of  release  of  this  energy  and  it  is  astonishing  what  results  in  ether 
wave-making  can  be  achieved  with  extremely  short  sparks,  that  is 
with  comparatively  low  voltages,  if  only  the  nature  of  the  discharger 
is  such  as  to  permit  an  extremely  sudden  release  of  this  energy. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  PMsenden*  that  the  wave-producing  effect 
of  a  given  amount  of  energy  can  be  greatly  increased  by  taking  the 
spark  in  air  under  a  pressure  greater  than  60  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  that  by  operating  in  air  at  80  lbs.  pressure  per  square  incli, 
the  intensity  of  the  radiation  was  enormously  increased  compared 
with  that  obtained  when  working  at  SO  lbs. ;  this  improvement  being 
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quite  apart  from  any  question  of  the  diminution  of  length  of  the 
spark  in  the  increased  air  pTCBBure. 

It  IB  quite  possible  that  such  an  improTement  may  come  about 
owing  to  the  greater  suddenness  with  which  the  dielectric  gives 
vay  in  the  case  of  air  under  greater  preseure  than  80  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  writer  has  not  howeter  been  able  to  verify  this 
fact  and  has  met  with  some  obstacles  and  complications  due  to  the 
difficulty  in  suppreeeing  arcing  when  very  short  sparks  in  high 
pressure  air  are  employed. 

For  telegraphic  purposes  the  spark  must  have  a  certain  quality, 
which  may  perhaps  be  defined  by  saying  that  the  discharge  between 
the  balls  must  be  wholly  due  to  the  energy  coming  out  of  the  con- 
denser and  not  to  any  supplied  directly  by  the  voltage-producing 
device,  whether  transformer  or  alternator  or  induction  coil.  More- 
over, these  sparks  must  succeed  one  another  with  great  uniformity 
and  regularity. 

As  long  as  we  are  dealing  only  with  small  amounts  of  power, 
that  is,  with  such  small  capacities  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  Leyden  jars  charged  by  induction  coils,  no  JifBculty  arises  in 
connection  with  the  disruptive  or  oscillatory  spark  discharge,  except  - 
perhaps  the  great  noise  made  by  it.  ThiH  is  certainly  very  objec- 
tionable, but  may  be  obviated  by  enclosing  the  discharger  as  aboro 
described,  in  a  suitable  cast-iron  vessel  with  very  thick  walls.  A 
peep-hole  or  window  closed  by  a  thick  disc  of  glass,  or  a  lens,  permits 
inspection  of  the  spark,  and  with  this  arrangemfjit  the  discharger 
can  be  made  perfectly  silent.  When  however  we  employ  large  capac- 
ities and  attempt  to  discharge  across  the  gap  electric  energy,  say 
equal  to  100  joules  at  each  discharge,  the  charging  voltage  being 
20,000  or  upwards,  we  meet  with  special  difficulties.  Discharges 
of  this  character  tear  away  and  destroy  the  surface  of  metal  balls, 
and  thus  alter  the  nature  and  length  of  the  spark  gap  and  also  wc 
have  superimposed  upon  the  oscillatory  discharge  of  the  condenser, 
an  electric  arc  discharge  proceeding  from  the  charging  transformer. 

At  a  very  early  stage  in  the  attempt  to  use  large  powers  for 
electric  wave  generating  plants,  the  writer  had  to  deal  with  these 
difficulties  by  the  construction  of  devices  for  overcoming  them.  The 
simple  arrangement  of  a  pair  of  braes  balls,  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
connected  to  the  secondary  terminals  of  an  induction  coil  which 
constituted  the  discharger  used  in  early  wireless  telegraph  ezperi- 
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ments  ia  applicable  only  when  very  small  discharges,  having  energy. 
Bay  of  1  to  10  joules,  are  in  uee. 

In  the  case  of  more  powerful  arrangements,  the  discharger  be- 
comes a  very  important  element  and  the  design  of  a  snitable  appli- 
ance requires  great  experience. 

The  particular  arrangements  devised  for  this  purpose  by  the 
writer,  which  have  been  very  successful  cannot  be  described  in 
detail  at  present,  as  they  are  confidential. 

The  next  important  element  in  the  transmitting  arrangement  is 
the  condenser.  It  has  been  customary  to  employ  for  this  purpose  tbs 
ordinary  Leyden  jar  or  at  least  a  glass  tube,  partly  coated  iusidfl 
and  out  ivith  tinfoil.  The  Leyden  jar  is  however  very  bulky  in 
comparison  with  its  electric  capacity,  hut  it  has  the  advantage  that 
there  is  but  one  edge  to  the  tinfoil  from  which  glow-discharge  can 
take  place.  It  still  continues  to  be  employed  to  a  very  large  extent 
for  small  land  and  ship  plants,  and  a  jar  having  a  capacity  of  about 
1/700  of  a  microfarad  is  in  general  use.* 

For  larger  powers,  Leyden  panes  or  glass  plates,  coated  with  tin- 
foil and  immersed  in  linseed  oil  or  vaseline  are  employed.  The 
-  glass  must  be  carefully  selected  and  free  from  flawa,  as  if  used  In 
•eries,  the  failure  of  one  condenser  ia  followed  by  that  of  all  the 
others  in  the  series. 

The  writer  has  made  nnmerous  experiments  on  different  materials 
as  dielectrics  for  condensers  for  this  purpose.  Micanite  has  greater 
dielectric  strength  than  glass,  hut  taking  cost  pi^r  unit  of  energy 
stored,  into  account,  no  dielectric  is  cheaper  to  employ  tiian  good 
sheet  glass.  Materials,  such  as  ebonite,  oiled-paper  or  parafBn  are 
quite  unsuitable  for  constructing  condensers  required  to  yield  verv 
powerful  electric  oscillations.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  store  up  in  glass,  in  the  form  of  energy  of  electro- 
static strain,  more  than  about  40  to  60  foot-pounds  per  cubic  foot 
of  glass.  The  limit  is  fixed  by  the  dielectric  strength  of  glass  and 
the  figure  shows  how  small  is  the  electrostatic  energy-storing  capac- 
ity of  a  dielectric  compared,  say  with  the  mechanical  energy  which 
can  be  stored  in  a  cubic  foot  of  compressed  air.  We  require  600 
cabic  centimetres  of  glass  to  store  np  in  it  one  joule  of  electria 
energy  in  the  form  of  electrostatic  strain. 

*  Uader  tlt«  op«r&tion  of  frequencies  greater  than  about  one  million,  the 
dlelectrio  oonstant  of  gIftM  inffers  great  reduction  as  compired  with  Ita  low- 
(reqaenc?  value.     Hence  accoont  of  this  fact  most  be  taken  In  eatimatlDf 
f^aM  «andeniiFr  eanaeitiea. 
TOL.  m  —  30 
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In  conncctrng  up  large  uumbera  of  condeiiBerg,  so  as  to  form  a 
large  capocit?,  it  is  importaot  to  pay  attention  to  the  equaiizatioQ  of 
the  lengthe  of  the  discharge  paths  of  each  condenser.  The  writer 
belieTes  he  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  matter/  and  others 
have  since  appreciated  the  importanoe  of  this  arraojieinent. 

So  &r,  therefore,  we  may  say  tliat  every  form  of  transmitting  or 
electric  wave  generating  device  in  use  in  connection  with  Hertzian 
wave  wireleas  telegraphy  has  involved  th«  emplojrment  of  an  air 
spark  gap,  an  inductance,  and  a  condenser  in  series  with  each  other, 
the  electrical  effect  of  the  arrangement  being  that  a  series  of  high- 
fieqaency  oecillationB  are  produced  in  this  condenser  circuit.  Such 
a  circuit  comtitntes  however,  a  closed  or  non-nullative  circuit ;  anct 
in  order  that  electric  waves  may  be  thrown  oS  into  space  by  it, 
it  has  to  be  associated  with  an  open  or  radiating  circuit.  We  may 
make  s  thermal  analogue  by  considering  a  boiler  full  of  hot  water, 
the  boiler  being  well  lagged  with  non-condncting  material.  The 
boiler  would  not  cool  or  radiate.  If  however,  we  were  to  drive 
long  metal  pins  through  the  lagging  into  the  boiler  shell  and 
allow  these  pins  to  project  beyond  the  covering,  they  would  con- 
yey  energy  l!rom  the  boiler  to  the  air  and  ether  outside  and  the 
boiler  would  radiate  and  cool. 

In  A  precisely  similar  manner,  the  simplest  arrangement  for 
making  the  closed  electric  circuit  radiate  is  to  connect  to  it,  at 
one  point,  a  long  straight  wire  or  rod  called  an  aerial  or  antenna, 
and  to  connect  some  other  point  on  the  closed  circuit  to  the  earth. 

In  order  that  the  arrangement  may  radiate  efFectively,  it  is  how- 
ever essentia]  that  the  natural  electrical  time  period  of  the  closed 
circuit  shell  be  adjusted  by  so  selecting  its  capacity  and  inductance 
that  it  shall  be  in  agreement  with  the  fundamental  or  with  a  har- 
monic of  the  electrical  time  period  of  the  aerial  or  radiating  wire. 

As  there  ia  no  necessity  to  enter  here  into  the  tHacossion  of  vexed 
questions  of  priority,  we  need  not  attempt  to  apportion  the  credit 
for  the  invention  of  this  particular  arrangement.  If  an  invention 
could  speak  and  were  asked  how  it  came  into  being,  doubtless  its 
answer  would  often  be  similar  to  that  of  Topsy  in  the  immnrtsl 
tale  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  I  'spect  I  growed."  Inventions  are 
like  everything  else,  subject  to  the  law  of  evolution.  In  this  case, 
we  probably  have  the  germ  of  the  arrangement  in  the  experiment 

P.  6.     J.  A. 
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with  a  Leyden  jar  and  two  long  vires  described  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
in  1888  under  the  name  of  the  "  Kecoil  kick  "  ■  and  when  Mr.  Mar- 
coni had  invented  and  intentionally  appliect  the  vertical  aerial  as  a 
radiator,  the  obvious  application  of  it  to  the  closed  circnit  was  madt^ 
by  Prof,  F.  Brann'  but  the  latter  did  not  at  that  time  aaaert  the 
necessity  for  a  sympathetic  tuning  of  the  radiator  and  closed  cir- 
cuit and  it  was  only  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Marconi's  re- 
searches on  this  subject'  that  the  full  necessity  for  this  was  realizei.1 
generally.  In  a  particular  form,  it  has  been  employed  by  Prof. 
Slaby  and  Count  Von  Area  in  the  transmitter  arrangement  as  made 
by  the  Allgemeine  Elektrioitata  Gesellschaft/ 

The  open  radiating  circuit  may  however  be  coupled  inductiveli 
to  the  closed  circuit  by  the  intermediation  of  a  suitable  oecillation 
transformer.  In  this  case,  the  primary  circuit  of  this  transformer 
forms  the  inductance  of  the  closed  circuit  and  the  secondary  is  in 
the  circuit  of  the  open  or  radiating  circuit. 

The  inductive  coupling  introduces  more  complexity  both  into 
the  practical  performance  and  the  theoretical  consideration  of  tlie 
arrangement  As  described  by  Prof.  F.  Braun  in  his  patent  specifi- 
cations, no  statements  were  made  which  gave  evidence  that  he 
considered  the  adjustment  of  the  time-periods  of  the  open  and  closed 
circuit  essential.  He  has  however,  since  declared  that  he  was  aware 
of  thia  necessity."  Dr.  Marconi,  however,  who  independently  de- 
vised the  inductive  coupling  and  worked  out  step-by-step  with  great 
ingenuity  the  practical  details  necessary  to  make  it  effective,  arrived 
%-ery  early  at  the  conclusion  that  the  equalization  of  the  time- 
periods  of  the  two  circuits  was  the  very  essence  of  the  invention.*" 

In  the  construction  of  the  oscillation  transformers  used  for  this 
purpose,  Marconi  has  generally  employed  square  frames  on  which 
the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  are  wound,  a  very  usual  tratu- 

6.  See  LodKe.  Proc.  BHtUh  A«soe.  Bath,  1688.  Also  The  Electrician, 
Vol.  XXI,  p.  607.  "  On  MenBurenient  of  ElectroEnagDetic  Wave  Length." 
Also  Proe.  Roy.  Boo..  Vol.  80,  18B1,  p.  23.  Also  Lodge  &  Muirhead,  Brit- 
iah  Patent  Specification   No.   11,348   of   1001. 

6.  See  F.  Rraun.  British  Patent  Specification  No.  1,862,  Jan.  26,  1899, 
and  German  Patent  No.   111,578  of  October   14,   1808. 

7.  See  British  Patent  Specification,  Marconi,  No.  7,777,  1000. 

8.  See  an  article  in  Traction  and  TrantmiMion,  Vol.  VI,  March,  1903, 
p.  193,  where  a  description  of  the  Slaby-Arco  Sjatem^  is  given  by  C.  Arldt. 
Alao,  a  pamphlet  publiBhed  bv  the  Algemeine  ElelttricitBts  GeeellBchaft. 

9.  Sm  letter  in  the  Electrician,  Vol.  62,  April  16,   1S04,  p.   1033. 

10.  See  Marconi  British  Specification  No.  7,777  of  1900.  Also  a  Lecture 
before  the  Society  of  Art*  o(  London,  May  17,  1901.  Journal  Soe.  Arta.. 
Vol    49,  p.  IrOe. 
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formation  ratio  being  1 :10.  There  a  no  advanta;^  in  multiplying 
the  tursB  of  the  piimaiy  drcnit  as  it  le  eeeential  to  keep  the  in- 
ductaoce  of  that  circuit  as  low  as  poaaible.  A  modificatioo  of  the 
foregoing  is  the  multiple  eyatcm  of  transformation,  devised  b;  the 
writer  in  the  autumn  of  1900  and  first  described  in  1901.**  In  tbi^ 
arrangement,  a  series  of  two  or  more  closed  oscillatory  cLrcuits 
«re  inductively  interconnected,  the  voltage  being  raised  at  each 
tramformation.  The  final  link  in  the  chain  is  the  open  or  radiat- 
ing circuit  and  all  the  circuits  have  their  time-periods  adjusted  to 
be  in  syntony  with  each  other.  When  operated  by  means  of  high 
tension  tramformers  this  constitutes  a  very  effective  arrangement 
tot  producing  prolonged  trains  of  electric  waves. 

If  we  now  compare  tiie  two  above  described  wave-producing  ar- 
rangements with  the  original  method  described  hy  Marconi  in  his 
iirst  patents,  we  shall  see  that  this  last  consists  simply  in  making  the 
serial  or  antenna  the  condemier,  by  the  discharge  of  which  the  oscil- 
lations are  eetablished.  If  the  secondary  terminals  of  an  induc- 
tion-coil are  connected  to  two  spark  balls,  one  of  which  is  joined 
in  the  earth  and  the  other  to  an  insulated  aerial  wire,  we  have 
'simply  a  combination  in  one,  of  the  oscillatory  and  radiating  dr- 
■cuits.  No  novelty  is  introduced  by  merely  joining  an  additional 
condenser  across  the  spark  gap  as  some  subsequent  pat«nteea  have 
done  and  little  utility  is  obtained  thereby. 

All  the  numerous  arrangements  of  transmitters  or  wave  pro- 
ducers for  Hertzian  wave  telegraphy  which  have  yet  been  devised 
are  only  modifications  of  the  above  described  three  methods,  and 
however  much  patentees  have  rung  the  changes  upon  them  or  dis- 
guised  their  form  for  the  sake  of  induciii!^  patent  offices  to  grant  a 
patent,  every  transmitting  arrangement  in  practical  use  for  wire- 
less telegraphy  by  electric  waves  consists  simply  of  an  oscillatory 
•circuit  in  which  energy  ia  stored  electrostatically  and  released  in 
the  form  of  electric  oseillations  this  circuit  being  generally  a  nearly 
closed  circuit  connected  directly  or  inductively  with  an  open  or 
radiating  circuit.  The  original  simple  circuit  of  Marconi  in  which 
the  energy-storing  and  radiating  circuit?  were  one  and  the  same, 
heing  the  type  from  which  the  other  two  have  been  developed. 

The  appropriate  method  of  expressing  the  energv-storing  capac- 
ity of  any  such  arrangement  would  be  to  state  the  energy  in  joules 

11.  Bee  British  Patent  Specifleation,  J.  A  Fleming,  No.  S,481  of  1901. 
Date  of  application,  Feb.  18,  1001. 
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■tored  op  before  each  discharge.  -  This  may  vary  from  1  to  lOQi 
joaleB  or  more. 

We  have  then  to  consider  the  important  ftinction  of  the  radiating 
circnjt,  viz. : —  the  aerial  or  antenna.  The  objeot  of  the  whole  ap- 
paratus being  to  make  waves  in  the  ether,  it  is  not  merely  important 
to  consider  how  much  energy  the  system  will  store  up  but  hov 
much  it  throws  off  at  each  discharge.  The  original  simple  nearly- 
vortical  wire,  devised  by  Marconi,  has  in  course  of  time  been  modi- 
fied by  him  into  more  complicated  arrangements.  The  single  wir& 
has  been  multiplied  into  a  group  of  wires  arranged  parallel  in  cag& 
fashion,  or  in  fan  or  inverted  umbrella  shape.  The  purpose  of  thit 
multiplication  is  to  increase  the  surface  so  as  to  obtain  more  capac- 
ity, with  respect  to  the  earth,  but  another  reason  is  to  reduce  thr- 
inductance.  On  the  electronic  theory  an  electrical  oecillation  es- 
tabliehed  in  a  wire,  implies  that  electrons  are  rushing  backwards 
and  forwards  in  it,  or  rather  that  there  is  an  atom-to-atom  exchange 
of  electrons  which  is  equivalent  to  such  a  motion.  The  electron 
only  radiates  when  it  is  being  accelerated  positively  or  negatively.'^ 
Hence,  to  obtain  the  greatest  radiative  effect  from  an  open  circuit 
there  most  be  as  little  inductance  in  it  as  possible,  tiiat  is,  there- 
must  be  as  little  obstacle  as  possible  to  the  rapid  reversal  or 
motion  of  the  electrons.  This  involves  giving  the  largest  possibln 
turface  to  the  aerial  and  hence  multiple  wire  neriala  suitably  ar- 
ranged are  more  effective  radiators  than  sheets  of  metal.  For  ship 
purposes  a  couple  of  7/18  or  7/22  stranded  wire  cables  of  barc^ 
tinned  copper  wire  are  generally  used.  These  are  placed  about  & 
feet  apart  and  are  about  180  feet  in  length.  They  are  upheld  by 
insulators  from  a  special  wooden  gaff,  which  is  secured  to  the  top. 
of  the  ship's  mast  The  capacity  of  such  an  aerial  is  about  0.000& 
or  0.0006  of  a  microfarad  or  say  1/2000  of  a  microfarad.  When 
used  as  a  transmitting  aerial  it  is  essential  to  have  very  good  in- 
sulation at  the  top  of  the  aerial  where  the  potential  amplitnd^ 
may  be  equivalent  to  that  required  to  produce  a  spark  10  or  2(> 
centimetres  in  length. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  used  as  a  receiving  aerial  good  insula- 
tion near  the  base  is  essential  to  prevent  a  sensible  part  of  the  cur- 
rent being  shunted  round  the  receiving  appliances.  In  the  case 
of  very  large  aerials,  the  capacity  may  run  up  to  0.1  of  a  micro- 
farad or  more  and  when  used  as  transmitting  aerials  with  very 

18.  Sm  J.  I^rnioT,  "MVker  and  Uattar,"  Adanu  Priie  Essaj,  p.  238. 
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high  potentials,  Hie  currents  flowing  into  and  out  of  the  base  of  the 
aerial  may  be  something  enormous.  The  mean  equivalent  heating 
current  may  even  be  40  or  50  amperes  but  of  course  the  maximum 
instantaneous  value  at  the  commencement  of  a  train  of  oeciUatioiu 
may  reach  hundreds  of  ampeies.  The  wave  radiated  from  an  aerial 
may  of  course  correspond  either  to  its  fundamental  electrical  OBcil- 
lator  or  to  any  higher  odd  harmonic  which  complies  with  the 
condition  that  the  summit  of  the  aerial  is  a  potential  antinode  or 
loop  and  the  base  or  earthed  end  is  a  node. 

The  practical  problem  which  presents  itself  in  setting  an  aerial 
into  operation  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  syntonization  of  the  aerial 
with  its  associated  condenser  or  energy-storing  circuit.  This 
equalization  of  the  time-periods  of  the  two  associated  circuits  is  for 
the  most  part  accomplished  by  a  process  of  trial  and  failure  in 
which  the  personal  skill  of  the  operator  counts  for  a  good  deal.  The 
auto-syntonization  of  the  transmitter  circuits  may  be  roughly  ob- 
tained by  placing  a  hot  wire  voltmeter  across  a  section  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  aerial  and  adjusting  the  condenser  circuit  until 
the  maximuRi  reading  of  the  instrument  is  reached.  The  guidance 
so  obtained  h  however  only  approximate,  because  it  is  obvious  that 
variation  of  the  constants  of  the  condenser  circuit  varies  the  fre- 
quency of  the  sparking  and  this  again  affects  the  mean  value  of  the 
current  into  the  aerial.  A  better  method  is  to  adjust  until  the  maxi- 
mum effect  is  obtained  on  a  not  very  aensitiTe  receiver  at  a  little 
distance. 

A  more  important  practical  matter  is  to  ascertain  the  vrave- 
length  of  the  radiation  sent  out  from  any  given  transmitting  aerial 
Appliances  for  this  purpose  of  various  kinds  have  been  devised,  but 
it  is  clear  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  any  instrument  which 
has  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  aerial  itself  as  this  act  will 
certainly  alter  the  capacity  of  the  aerial  and  therefore  affect  tin; 
wave  length.  The  general  requirements  of  such  an  appliance  have 
been  well  stated  by  Prof.  A.  Slaby  ( Elektrotechnische  Zeitschrift 
Vol.  24.  p.  1007,  Dec.  10,  1903). 

Such  an  instrument  must  give  the  wave-length  of  the  radiation 
in  free  space,  be  portable  and  easily  calibrated  and  accurate.  Prof. 
Slab/s  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  provide  a  series  of  solenoids 
of  wire  of  various  lengths,  wound  on  glass  tubes,  the  turns  being 
insnlated  slightly  from  each  other.  These  solenoids  are  capable  of 
being  effectively  shortened  by  abort  circuiting  more  or  less  of  the 
turns.    A  solenoid  is  held  in  the  hand  bv  one  end  and  the  other  end 
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presented  to  the  aerial.  The  eolenoid  has  its  effective  length  then 
varied  until  the  maximum  glow  appears  at  its  outer  end.  This  is 
detected  by  the  fluorescence  produced  on  a  barium  platinocyanide 
screen  and  then  it  is  assumed  that  the  solenoid  has  had  an  oscHla- 
tion  set  up  in  it  corresponding  to  its  fundameutil  oacillation  and 
having  a  wave  length  therefore  equal  to  four  times  the  length  of 
the  solenoid  wire.  The  end  of  the  solenoid  must  not  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  aerial  than  one  or  two  feet. 

It  appears  that  very  similar  arrangements  employing  an  open 
or  strai^t  resonance  coil  had  previously  been  employed  by  Dr.  0, 
Seibt  {El^troiechniacke  Zeiiackrift  1901,  No.  2%)  and  also  by 
Count  Von  Arco.  {Elektrotechniache  Zeitschrift  1903,  No.  1,  or  the 
Electrician,  Vol.  L.,  p.  lit.) 

In  the  use  however  of  a  straight  resonance  coil  for  this  purpose, 
great  care  is  necessar)-  to  ascertain  that  the  oscillation  set  up  in 
the  resonance  solenoid  is  the  fundamental  and  not  a  higher 
harmonic. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties  a  closed  circuit  wave  meter  has  been 
designed  by  J.  Donitz.*'  He  employs  an  arrangement  consisting 
of  a  circular  coil  having  a  definite  inductance  in  series  with  a 
condenser  made  of  series  of  semi-circular  discs,  the  capacity  of 
which  can  be  varied  within  limits  by  the  revolution  of  these  discs 
on  an  axis,  the  arrangement  of  the  condenser  plates  somewhat 
lesembling  that  of  a  Kelvin  multi-cellolar  voltmeter.  These  plates 
are  immersed  in  insulating  oil.  In  inductive  connection  with  part 
of  the  circuit  is  another  small  circuit  including  a  fine  wire  platinnm 
coil,  sealed  up  in  the  bulb  of  an  air  thermometer.  Hence,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  maximum  current  in  the  inductance  coil  and  con- 
denser is  estimated  by  the  reading  of  the  air  thermometer  becoming 
a  maximum.  The  instrument  is  used,  as  follows : —  If  it  is  desired 
to  measure  the  frequency  and  therefore  the  wave  length  of  the  oscil- 
lations in  any  circuit  open  or  closed,  a  loop  is  foi-med  on  that  cir- 
cuit, which  is  placed  parallel  to,  and  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  circular  coU  of  the  wave  meter.  The  cecillations  in  the  first 
circuit  are  then  permitted  to  induce  others  in  the  wave  meter  cir- 
cuit and  the  capacity  of  this  last  is  altered  by  varying  the  con-* 
denser,  until  the  air  thermometer  gives  its  maximum  readii^. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  assumed  that  the  time  period  of  the  two 
oscillations  is  the  same,  that  of  the  wave  meter  being  of  conise 

[I-92S,  No.  S,  1003. 
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known  from  tbe  known  indnctance  and  capacity  of  the  circuit  Vari- 
oiia  coils  are  provided  with  the  inBtnimeDt  to  give  it  a  suitable  range 
of  measuring  power. 

The  writCT  has  recently  devieed  an  arrangement  for  measuring 
the  lengths  of  waves  used  in  wireless  telegraph;  which  he  has 
called  a  Kummeter. 

The  principle  involved  consists  in  causing  the  wireless  telegraph 
transmitter  to  act  inductively  upon  a  long  straight  solenoid  of  wire 
and  set  up  in  its  stationary  electric  waves.  The  effective  length  of 
this  solenoid  is  varied  by  means  of  a  metal  saddle  which  slides 
along  it  and  is  earthed.  The  poaition  of  the  nodes  and  loops  of 
electric  force  is  ascertained  by  the  employment  of  one  or  more 
vacuum  tubes  filled  with  rarefied  Neon  which  the  writer  has  found 
to  be  a  most  sensitive  detector.* 

The  length  of  solenoid  employed  is  varied  by  moving  the  earthed 
saddle  until  the  Neon  tube  shows  that  the  distance  from  saddle  to 
open  end  is  equal  to  one  complete  stationary  wave  length.  The 
velocity  of  the  wave  along  the  solenoid  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  measured  values  of  its  inductance  and  capacity  and  hence  the 
frequency  of  the  oscillations  in  the  transmitter  circuit  is  deduced. 
Knowing  that  the  free  wave  travels  away  from  the  aerial  with  the 
veloci^  of  light  we  have  at  once  the  means  of  measuring  the  length 
of  the  radiated  electric  waves  sent  out  by  the  aerial. 

All  instruments  so  far  devised  for  measuring  the  frequency  or 
wave  lengths  in  oscillating  circuits  depend  essentially  upon  the 
same  principle,  but  all  of  them  require  to  be  used  in  close  con- 
tiguity to  the  radiating  circuit.  No  practical  instrument  has 
yet  been  devised  which  will  enable  the  wave  length  of  the  radia- 
tion to  be  determined  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  radiating 
source  in  the  manner  that  we  can  determine  the  wave  length  of  light 
rays  at  any  distance  from  the  source  of  light.  No  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  either  to  classify  or  to  organize  the  wave  lengths  in 
use  in  connection  with  wireless  telegraphy,  or  to  earmark  those 
wave  lengths  which  are  most  suitable  for  frarticukr  purposes. 

It  is  well  known  however,  that  wave  lengths  of  30  to  60  feet 
which  travel  well  over  a  free  sea  surface  are  easily  obstructed  by 
houses,  buildings  or  elevations  on  the  ground  and  that  for  cross- 
country work  a  longer  wave  length  is  essential.     The  writer  haf- 

•See  a  Paper  on  "  The  Propagation  of  Electric  Waves  along  Spiral 
Wires  and  on  an  Appliance  for  Meanuring  the  Length  of  Waves  used  In 
Wireless  Telegraphy.''    By  J.  A.  Fleming,  Phil.  Mag.  October,  1904. 
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found  that  a  wave  of  about  1000  feet  in  length  pasBes  quite  eaailj 
thiough  the  buildings  and  honsee  of  a  large  town  and  has  worked 
with  such  wave  lengths  acrcee  London.  When  we  consider  the  mass 
of  iron  and  lead  pipes  contained  in  ordinary  huuses  and  the  im- 
mense entanglements  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  overhead  in 
large  cities  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  an  electric  wave  of  Va\i^ 
length  passes  so  easily  through  these  obstacles. 

It  has  been  shown  by  striking  demonstrations  made  by  Dr.  Mar- 
coni both  in  the  presence  of  the  writer  and  ahto  subsequently  of 
Admiralty  officials,  that  the  waves  sent  out  from  his  power  station 
at  Poldbu,  do  not  in  the  least  degree  afCect  the  working  of  the 
inetrnment  which  he  places  on  board  ship  for  ordinary  super-marine 
signalling.'* 

Hence  the  conclnsioDS  which  have  been  drawn  by  those  who 
ponesa  imuflicient  information,  that  the  working  of  power  stations 
would  play  havoc  with  valuable  ship  to  shore,  and  ship  to  ship  wiie- 
lees  telegraphy  on  the  Marconi  system,  are  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. 

We  may  at  this  stage  make  brief  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
effect  propagated  through  space  from  the  radiator.  In  scientific 
language  this  is  called  an  electromagnetic  wave.  It  consists  of  a 
periodic  and  alternating  creation  of  electric  and  magnetic  force  in 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  the  energy  is  travel- 
ing. In  the  particular  case  of  a  Hertz  oscillator  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  rods  in  one  line,  their  approximated  ends  forming  a  spark 
gap,  the  effect  produced  in  outer  space,  as  Hertz  showed,  consists' 
in  throwing  off  closed  loops  of  electric  strain  which  move  out- 
wards from  the  rod.  The  mode  of  production  of  these  electric 
strain  loopa  can  be  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the  oscillation 
as  consisting  in  the  movement  of  electrons  in  the  rod  rapid  enough 
to  bring  into  play  the  inertia  quality  of  the  medium  or  ether  out- 
side. We  may  in  fact  consider  that  the  process  of  generating  light 
condsba  in  such  a  dispersal  of  closed  loops  of  electric  strain  by  the 
vibrating  electrons  of  the  atoms. 

If  however  we  plant  in  the  earth  a  vertical  rod  and  set  up  in 
it  electrical  oecillationB  then  the  space  effect  round  it  will  con- 
sist in  casting  off  or  detaching  from  it  semi-loops  of  electric  strain 
which  move  away  in  all  directions  from  the  rod.    The  exact  process 

14.  ScB  CantcT  Lectures  (Lecture  IV.)  on  "  Hertrian  Wave  TdegrapliT,'' 
Journal  Boc.  at  Arts,  Lond«t.  1003.  Also  a  letter  to  the  London  Ttm^t, 
April,  1003,  by  J.  A.  Fleming. 
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of  production  of  these  has  been  cooBidered  more  in  detail  by  the 
author  in  other  public&tioiiB.'* 

The  outward  mOYement  of  these  semi-loops  of  electric  strain 
having  their  endsj  so  to  speak,  resting  on  electrons  in  the  ground 
and  the  accompanying  production  of  rings  of  magnetic  force,  con- 
Btitutes  the  physical  phenomena  in  the  external  space.  We  may  fix 
our  attention  either  upon  the  oscillatory  movement  of  the  electrons 
in  the  aerial  wire  or  radiator  or  upon  the  effect  which  this  producet 
in  the  outer  space,  just  as  we  may  pay  attention  to  the  movement 
of  the  air  particles  in  an  organ  pipe  or  the  changes  in  pressure  and 
velocity  which  constitute  the  air  wave  eent  out  into  the  space  outsida 

Id  this  case  of  oscillations  set  up  in  an  earthed  vertical  rod  we 
have  not  quite  the  same  state  of  affairs  as  when  we  have  oscilla- 
tions set  up  in  a  perfectly  insulated  rod. 

According  to  the  view  taken  by  the  writer,  in  the  first  case  we  have 
semi-loops  of  electric  strain  sent  off  into  space  which  can  only  move 
outwards  if  there  are  accompanying  atom-to-atom  exchanges  of  elec- 
trons in  the  earth  or  eea  surface  over  which  the  strain  loops  move. 
Hence,  a  good  conductivity  is  necessary  for  this  and  at  the  same 
time  a  good  earth  connection  for  the  rod.  The  earth  therefore 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  this  propagation,  and  the  case  of 
electric  radiation  sent  out  from  a  perfectly  insulated  Hertz  radiator 
has  to  be  differentiated  from  that  of  the  radiation  from  a  wireless 
telegraph  aerial  earthed  at  the  lower  end.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  the  "  earthing  "  of  the  aerial  or  antennse  at  both  sending  and 
receiving  stations,  as  first  done  by  Mr.  Marconi,  is  an  essential  con- 
dition for  conducting  long  distance  wireless  telegraphy.  Whikt 
it  is  not  denied  that  telegraphy  over  small  distances  can  be  achieved 
with  perfectly  insulated  arrangements  or  by  the  employment  of 
suitable  capacity  to  balance  the  capacity  of  this  aerial,  yet  the 
earthing  seems  undoubtedly  necessary  for  practical  work,  and  the 
waves  sent  out  from  an  earthed  vertical  aerial  have  unquestionably 
B  power  of  overcoming  the  earth  curvature  in  a  manner  whidi  ie 
somewhat  anomalous. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  remarked  that  Marconi's  achievement  in 
sending  electric  waves  across  the  Atlantic  still  required  acme  scien- 
tific explanation. 

16.  See  Cnnfor  T.«ctures  before  the  Society  of  Arta  on  Hertdan  Wave 
Telegraphy,  bv  J.  A.  Fleming,  March  2,  fl,  16,  and  23,  1603.  AIm  "  Hertdan 
Wave  Wirclesn  Teleemphy,"  by  J. .  A.  Fleming,  The  Popular  ffoieniw 
ilonthly,  Junc-DPi^mWr,  1903. 
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The  waves  be  first  employed  bad  a  wave  length  of  about  1000 
feet  or  say,  one-fifth  of  a  mile.  The  earth  being  a  globe  8000 
milee  in  diameter,  the  ratio  of  the  above  wave  length  to  this 
diameter  is  1 :  40,000. 

Imagine  then  an  ivory  ball  one  inch  in  diameter  placed  in  a 
beam  of  parallel  red  light.  This  ball  would  be  illumiiiated  on  one- 
half  and  dark  on  the  other,  and  although  there  would  be  a  verr 
slight  diifractiOQ  into  the  geometrical  boundary  of  tbe  shadow, 
there  would  certainly  oe  no  bending  or  diifractioii  of  the  rays  for  a 
distance  equal  to  45°  of  a  great  circle. 

In  the  case  of  Marconi's  transatlantic  wireless  telegraphy  how- 
ever, we  have  electric  radiation  sent  ont  nearly  parallel  to  the 
earth  at  one  place  and  detected  at  another  place  distant  by  45°  of 
longitude  on  a  great  circle.  How  is  it  that  this  bending  of  tbt> 
electric  radiation  takes  place?  If  it  is  due  to  a  simple  diffraction, 
then  it  is  proportionately  to  the  wave  length  vastly  greater  than 
anj'thing  of  the  kind  we  find  in  connection  with  the  ether  waves 
which  produce  luminous  sensations.  It  may  be  suggested  that  we 
have  here  one  of  the  facts  which  indicate  that  the  radiation  sent  off 
from  an  earthed  aerial  or  Marconi  radiator  is  not  identical  in  ever}* 
way  with  that  sent  out  from  an  insulated  Hertz  oscillator.  In  tbe 
former  case  the  semi-loop  of  dectric  strain  propagated  outwards  h&> 
its  feet  or  ends  guided  round  the  conducting  surface  over  which  it 
moves.  The  earth  takes  a  very  impcnrtant  share  in  the  process,  but 
since  it  is  not  possible  to  sever  tbe  earth  we  cannot  ascertain  how  far 
the  continuity  of  the  earth  or  sea  between  the  two  places  is  a  neces- 
sary  condition  for  the  unusual  degree  io  which  these  long  electric 
waves  can  as  it  were,  be  propagated  round  the  comer.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  more  scientific  obserrations  are  requisite  before  we 
can  confidently  state  an  opinion  as  to  the  part  played  by  t^e  earth 
in  the  phenomena. 

Space  will  only  permit  a  very  short  reference  to  the  interesting 
observation  of  Marconi  made  in  a  voyage  across  tbe  Atlantic  on 
board  S3.  "Philadelphia"  in  February,  1902,  viz.: — That  in  long 
distance  wireless  telegraphy,  a  given  transmitting  arrangement  is 
effective  over  a  greater  distance  by  night  than  by  day."  Practically 
this  means  that  it  is  rather  more  difBcnIt  to  send  Hertzian  vaveii 
long  distances  through  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  facing  the 

10.  See  Proc.  K07.  Soc.  Jnne  IS,  1602,  p.  344,  "A  Note  on  theEfTeot 
of  Darllgbt  upon  Uie  Propagation  of  Eleetromagnetio  Impnlies  over  Long 
DiaUnco,"  by  Q,  Marconi. 
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BUD  than  that  portion  turned  away  from  it  The  Bame  thing  may 
be  expreeeed  by  saying  that  it  requires  a  more  powerful  wave  to 
traverse  the  ennlit  air.  The  effect  is  not  detectable  under  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles,  but  in  his  transatlantic  eiperiments  in 
1903,  Marconi  found  that  the  waves  sent  out  from  a  particular 
aerial  and  transmitter  at  Poldhu  were  detectable  on  the  Atlantic 
at  a  distance  of  2100  miles  by  night,  but  only  about  700  by  day. 
Since  that  day,  by  modifications  of  the  tranfimitting  plant  he  ban 
been  able  to  greatly  eit«nd  the  daylight  distance. 

An  interesting  scientific  question  arises  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
difference.  Prof,  J,  J.  Thomson  has  shown"  that  electric  waves 
j)aEsing  through  space  will  exert  an  action  upon  electrons  or  nega- 
tively electrified  corpuscles  disseminated  through  it  These  elec- 
trons will  be  urged  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is 
travelliEg.  The  action  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  wave 
length  and  is  very  small  for  light  waves,  but  may  become  consider- 
able for  long  Hertzian  waves.  Hence,  if  there  are  present  in  sunlit 
air  free  electrons  due  to  the  ionizing  action  of  the  light  on  the 
gaseous  atoms,  then  this  medium  will  absorb  some  of  the  energy  of 
long  Hertzian  waves  passing  through  it  and  the  observed  effect 
would  be  accounted  for,  at  least  in  a  general  sense. 

Captain  H.  B.  Jackson  of  the  British  navy  has  ])laced  on  record 
much  interesting  information  as  to  the  relative  opacity  and  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  to  telegraphic  Hertzian  waves  under 
particular  conditions;  and  the  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity 
upon  the  accuracy  of  signalling." 

Just  as  ordinary  telegraphy  with  wires  is  interfered  with  by  earth 
currents  and  magnetic  storms,  so  space-telegraphy  conducted  with 
■electric  wavea  meets  with  difBculties  under  some  circumstances  due 
to  atmospheric  electricity  and  particular  conditions  of  the  gaseous 
medium  through  which  it  takes  place.  We  must,  in  the  next  place. 
consider  the  receiving  arrangements  now  in  use  for  detecting  the 
waves  sent  out  by  the  transmitter. 

At  the  receiving  station,  an  aerial  wire  antenna  has  to  be  erected. 
The  electric  waves  out  through  this  wire  and  as  the  direction  of 

17.  See  J.  J.  Thnmson,  Phil.  Mag.,  August,  1002,  Vol.  4,  8er.  6,  p,  B53, 
"  On  Some  of  the  Consequences  of  the  Emiiiaion  of  NegHtively  Electrified 
CorpuRclcB  by  Hot  Bodies." 

IS.  See  Cnpt.  H.  B.  Jackson.  R.N,  F.R.S.,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  May  15,  1002, 
''  Oil  Some  Phenoinena  AfTecttntt  the  Tranamission  of  Electric  Wttvee  over 
the  Surface  of  the  Sea  and  Earth." 
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their  electric  force  is  parallel  to  it,  the  moving  magnetic  force  cre- 
ates an  electromotJTe  force  in  the  stationary  aerial  by  cutting 
through  it  just  as  the  moving  wire  of  a  dynamo  has  electiomotiTe 
force  generated  in  it  vhen  it  cute  across  the  stationary  magnetic- 
field. 

Thia  electromotiTe  is  however  alternating  and  of  high  frequency. 
Hence,  if  the  natural  electrical  time  period  of  the  aerial  agrees 
with  that  of  the  incident  wave,  considerable  electrical  oscillations 
may  be  created.  Stationary  waves  will  be  set  up  in  the  aerial  and 
these  will  be  fundamental  or  harmonic,  conditioned  however  by  the 
fact  that  the  current  in  the  aerial  must  zero  at  tlie  summit  and 
have  an  antinode  or  loop  at  the  earthed  end. 

For  the  detection  of  these  stationary  waves  in  the  aerial,  devicet-- 
are  employed  which  the  author  has  ventured  to  christen  kumascopea- 
(from  "Una,  a  wave).  These  kumascopes  may  be  classified  accord- 
ing  to  the  physical  principle  which  underlies  their  operation.  Those- 
in  use  for  telegraphic  work  are,  as  follows: — 

(])  Imperfect  contact  kumascopes,  often  called  coherers  or  anti~ 
coherers. 

(ii)   Magnetic  kumaacopes. 

(iji)  I'hermal  kumascopes. 

(iv)   Electrolytic  or  chemical  kmnascopes. 

The  first  class,  or  imperfect  contact  kumascopes,  depend  for  their 
operation  on  the  fact  that  if  two  masses  of  electric  conducting  ma- 
terial are  in  very  light  contact  or  separated  by  a  very  thin  film  of 
dielectric,  the  conductivity  will  be  changed  c<Hisiderably  if  a  certain 
difference  of  potential  is  made  between  the  conductors.  In  some 
cases  (the  majority)  the  change  is  from  poor  to  better  conductivity, 
in  other  cases  it  is  to  worse  conductivity.  In  some  cases  (the  ma- 
jority) the  initial  state  can  only  be  restored  by  administering  a 
slight  shock  or  shear  and  in  others  the  original  state  is  recovered 
spontaneously.  Hence,  we  have  four  classes  to  consider.  The  first 
class  of  these  variable  conductors  have  generally  been  called 
coherers. 

A  small  mass  of  metallic  filings,  preferably  nickel  or  iron  in 
loose  contact  in  a  tube  between  two  metat  plues.  is  a  typical  cnse. 
The  mass  has  a  very  high  resistance  until  a  certain  potential  dif- 
ference, not  far  from  two  volts,  ie  made  between  the  plugs  and  it 
then  passes  instantly  into  a  highly  conducting  condition  and  is 
restored  again  by  slight  shocks.    Such  an  arrangement  can  be,  used 
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as  a  relaj  or  relay  upon  a  relay  in-  connection  with  the  kind  of 
telegraphy  now  considered.  For  if  the  receiving  aerial  wire  ba^ 
inserted  near  its  base  the  primary  circnit  of  a  snitable  oscillation 
transformer  and  if  the  filings  tube  has  its  plug^  connected  to  thr 
secondary,  then  the  impact  of  an  electric  wave  on  the  aerial  will  be 
followed  by  the  creation  of  an  electromotive  force  in  it  which  will 
be  applied  to  create  a  conductivity-change  in  the  filings  tube.  By 
joining  also  in  series  with  the  tube  a  single  voltaic  cell  and  an 
ordinary  telegraphic  relay  we  have  the  means  of  creating  a  tele- 
graphic signal,  by  recording  the  change  in  the  conductivity  of  the 
kumaacope. 

The  principal  kumascope  in  use  at  the  present  time  of  this  type 
is  the  Marconi  nickel-silver  filings  tube,  which  is  not  self-restoring, 
but  requires  tapping.  The  Braney  tripod  and  steel  hall  contact 
kumascopes  are  also  not  self-restoring.  The  Lodge-Muirhead  steel 
disc  and  Mercury  kumascope,  the  mercury  having  a  film  of  paraffin 
oil  upon  it,  is  however  restored  to  sensibility  by  the  continual  rota- 
tion of  the  steel  disc. 

The  mercury-oarhon  or  mercury-steel  contact  kumascope  of  Tom- 
masina,  on  the  other  hand  is  a  self-restoring  contact  kumascope. 

For  the  details  of  these  kumascopes,  the  reader  mxat  be  referred 
to  other  sources  of  information.'* 

The  contact  kumascopes  consisting  of  metallic  filings  in  tubes 
require  a  carefully  adjusted  tapping  in  order  to  be  able  to  record 
a  Morse  d<u}i  as  well  as  a  dot  on  the  telegraphic  tape  of  the  inker 
used  in  connection  with  them.  This  tapping  process  limits  the 
speed  of  working  to  about  15  to  18  words  a  minute,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  that  there  is  a  printed  record  of  the  message. 

The  second  class  of  kumascope  comprises  those  depending  upon 
the  power  of  electric  oscillations  to  demagnetize  iron  or  to  decrease 
or  increase  its  magnetic  hysteresis. 

Rutherford  discovered  in  1896  the  power  of  electric  oscillations 
set  up  hy  electric  waves  in  an  open  circuit  to  demagnetize  a  small 
bundle  of  iron  wire,  and  Marconi  in  190S  invented  a  most  ingenious 
telegraphic  kumascope  depending  upon  the  power  of  electric-oscilla- 
tions to  annul  the  hysteresis  of  an  iron  core  of  hard  iron  wires. 
He  adopted  a  simple  method  of  detecting  this  variation  of  mag- 
netic state.    The  iron  wire  is  made  to  move  forward  in  a  feeble 
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constant  magnetic  field,  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force.  It  ia  em- 
braced by  two  overlaid  coils.  Through  one  of  these  the  OBcIUationa 
set  up  in  the  receinng  aerial  pass  and  the  other  is  connected  in 
Mries  with  a  telephone.  Hence,  as  the  wire  advance^  through  the 
field,  the  portion  magnetized  is  carried  forward  by  hysteresis,  but 
caused  to  slip  back  as  soon  ae  the  electric  oBcillntion  takes  place 
around  it,  and  this  by  changing  the  flnz  through  the  coil  in  series 
with  the  telephone,  causes  an  electromotive  force  in  it  and  hence  t 
sound  in  the  telephone.  The  apparatus  is  more  sensitive  than  the 
metallic  filings  tube  as  a  kumascope  and  was  employed  by  Marconi 
in  his  telegraphic  experiments  across  the  Atlantic  in  1902  and  1903 
and  in  IJiose  in  which  he  sent  messages  across  sea  and  land  from 
Poldhu  to  Kronstadt  and  from  Poldhn  to  Spezzia  and  ia  Gibraltar. 
The  writer  has  also  devised  a  solenoidal  form  of  magnetic  kuma- 
scope which  is  metrical  and  ia  operated  with  a  galvanometer  as 
indicator." 

More  recently,  Ewing  and  Walter  have  found  that  tiectrical  oscil- 
lations have  the  power  to  inertase  the  magnetic  hysteresis  of  hard 
steel  wire  and  have  constructed  ■  kumascope  in  which  this  fact  is 
utilized.*' 

There  are  forms  of  kumascope  which  essentially  depend  upon  the 
heating  power  of  electrical  oscillations.  Fessenden  has  constructed 
one  form  in  which  an  exquisitely  fine  platinum  wire  ia  mounted  in 
a  vacuous  bulb,  like  the  filament  of  an  incandescent  lamp.  When 
this  metallic  loop  i&  traversed  by  an  electrical  oscillation  it  is  heated 
and  ita  resistance  is  changed.  By  joining  it  in  connection  with  a 
voltaic  cell  and  telephone  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  sudder. 
change  in  resistance  of  the  fine  wire  alters  the  current  Sowing 
through  the  telephone  and  thus  causes  a  sound  in  it. 

Feesenden  has  also  employed  a  fine  oolumn  of  liquid  as  the 
resistance  to  be  heated  by  the  oscillations,  and  this  has  an  advantage 
over  a  fine  metal  wire  in  respect  of  greater  temperature  coefficient 
and  larger  specific  resistance. 

Lastly,  there  are  interesting  forms  of  kumascope  which  depend 
on  electrolytic  action.     One  of  the  earliest  of  tliese  was  due  to 

20.  Sm  J.  A.  Fleming,  "A  Note  on  a  Form  of  Magnetic  Detector  for  EIe«- 
trk  W&vea,  Ad*pted  lor  QuwititatiTe  Work,"  Proo.  Roy.  Soc.,  Lond.,  Vol. 
71,  p.  306,  1W3. 

si.  Sm  Ewing  and  Wftlt«r,  "A  New  Method  of  Detecting  Bleetrieal  Oscil- 
lations," PrmTSaf.  Soa,  Lond.,  1904,  VoL  74,  p.  120,  or  The  SleetrioMn, 
Vol.  St,  f.  7sa. 
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Schafer  asd  ftnother  form  to  Keugscbwender.  De  Forest  has  em- 
ployed one  in  which  a  continuouB  electric  curreot  flowing  throngh 
a  very  small  cell  containing  a  mixture  of  electrolytes  and  metallic 
particles  is  eai^d  to  produce  a  chain  of  metnllic  particles  between  the 
electrodes.  The  passage  tbrou^  the  cell  of  an  electrical  osdllatioii 
breaks  up  this  chain  and  varies  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  cell. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  here  a  tithe  of  the  forms  of  knma- 
Bcope  which  have  been  devised,  bnt  it  is  probably  correct  to  say 
that  all  the  effective  Herixian  wave  telegraphic  work  is  being  done 
at  present  either  by  means  of  a  few  forms  of  contact  knmascope, 
the  principal  one  of  which  is  the  nickel-silver  filings  tube  of 
Marconi,  or  else  by  means  of  some  form  of  Magnetic  Kumascope. 

In  the  first  case,  the  mesBage  is  printed  telegraphically  on  paper 
tape  and  in  the  second  case,  it  is  heard  in  a  telephone  as  a  series 
of  ticks  and  longer  sounds  equivalent  to  the  dot  and  daah  of  the 
Moi^e  code.  The  telephonic  method  has  the  advantage  in  speed  and 
can  be  read  up  to  30  or  35  words  a  minute  depending  on  the  skill 
of  the  operator,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  there  is  no  per- 
manent record  of  the  message  and  everything  depends  therefore 
on  the  operator  being  able  to  hear  and  take  down  at  the  same 
moment. 

The  telephonic  method  enables  communication  to  be  established 
at  a  rate  quite  equal  to  that  possible  by  hand  sending  over  land 
lines  and  quicker  than  hand  sending  over  any  long  submarine  line. 

The  author  has  devised  arrangements  by  which  a  punched  paper 
tape  can  be  employed  to  operate  the  switch  or  key  in  the  primary 
circuit  of  the  induction  coil  or  transformer  and  so  obtain  the  speed 
and  certainty  due  to  mechanical  signalling.  Sunh  a  method  has 
the  great  advantage  of  perfect  spacing  and  duration  of  signals.  By 
the  use  of  this  device  dots  can  be  interpolated  at  regular  intervalft 
BO  as  to  render  it  more  difficult  to  decipher  any  tapped  message,  and 
a  long  message  can  be  cut  up  and  the  different  parts  sent  simul- 
taneously. In  perfecting  this  automatic  sending  apparatus,  the 
author  has  devised  an  arrangement  which  enables  a  signalling 
switch  requiring  considerable  power  to  operate  it,  to  be  moved 
quickly  by  an  exceedingly  small  electric  current  There  is  no 
doubt  that  for  code  messages,  especially  if  received  and  read  by 
ft  telephone  method,  the  automatic  sending  should  be  adopted  and 
the  message  repeated  at  least  twice. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  te  record  the  wireless  messages 
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directly  upon  a  steel  wire  or  tape  in  the  maimer  of  Poulsen's 
telegraphone  and  it  would  be  an  obvious  advantage  if  the  anivini; 
trains  of  waves  could  thug  be  made  to  record  themselves  on  a  travel- 
ling magnetized  wire,  the  record  being  then  afterward  read  off  at 
leisure  by  the  telephone.  Coupled  with  a  method  of  automatic 
sending,  this  would  give  the  highest  degree  of  security  for  precision 
in  the  transmission  of  commercial  messages  in  which  sp  muck 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  every  letter. 

One  of  the  matters  which  has  excited  most  controversy  in  con- 
nectioD  with  this  subject  of  Hertzian  wave  telegraphy  is  the  degri« 
to  which  isolation  of  the  communicating  stations  is  poKeible.  If 
we  except  certain  experimental  methods  which  have  not  yet  ?tooi 
the  test  of  practice,  we  may  say  that  the  only  plan  which  has  j'ct 
been  found  to  afford  a  basis  for  such  isolation  is  that  depending 
upon  the  employment  of  the  facts  of  electrical  resonance.  If  f<»bl9 
electromotive  forces  act  in  a  circuit  open  or  closed,  which  posscsseii 
capacity  and  inductance  and  thei'efore  a  definite  natural  time 
period  of  oscillation,  these  impulses  will  set  up  in  the  circuit  elec- 
trical oscillations  of  considerable  amplitude  provided  that  their 
frequency  agrees  with  that  of  the  natural  time  period  of  the  cir- 
cuit. If  C  is  the  capacity  of  the  circuit  in  microfarads  and  L  its 
inductance  in  centimeters,  then  if  the  frequency  of  the  applied  elec- 
tromotive impulses  is  equal  to  5X10*/V^  -^  tt^  condition  of  reso- 
nance wilt  be  fuljilled.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  a  certain  rigid- 
ity about  the  electrical  system  the  inductance  must  not  be  too  small. 
In  fact  the  larger  the  inductance,  the  less  liable  will  the  electrical 
system  be  to  be  set  in  oscillation  by  a  few  feeble  or  discordant  im- 
pulses. Hence  the  method  which  has  been  found  successful  within 
certain  limits  for  rendering  a  receiving  station  sensitive  only  to 
electric  waves  of  one  particular  frequency,  is  to  p^vide  a  trans- 
mitting appliance  sending  out  waves  as  little  damped  as  possible, 
i.  e.,  long  trains  of  isochronous  oscillations;  next,  arranging  the 
receiving  appliances,  aerial  and  closed  associated  circiiits  to  be  in 
Rvntony  with  the  transmitter,  and  thirdly,  bestowing  on  the  receiv- 
ing circuit  o-i  much  inductance  as  possible. 

It  is  difficult  without  numerous  diagrams  to  describe  the  details 
of  the  various  arrangements  that  have  been  pnipoFcd  to  fulfil  the 
above  conditions.  Many  of  them  are  explained  in  the  author's 
Cantor  Lectures  on  Hertizan  Wave  Telegraphy  delivered  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1903.  Dr.  Marconi's  own  arrangements  for 
Vol..  Ill  — « 
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Syntonic  telegraphy  have  also  been  described  by  him  before  the 
Society  of  Arts." 

Briefly  speaking,  his  method  is  to  inBert  in  thf  base  of  the  re- 
ceiving aerial  the  primary  circuit  of  an  OBciUaiion  traneformer, 
the  secondary  circuit  of  which  forma  with  certain  adjustable  con- 
denaerB  a  cloeed  syntonic  circnit.  The  receiving  ciicuite  inductively 
eonnected  are  in  syntony  with  each  other  and  with  thoee  of  tlie 
transmitter. 

The  kumascope  is  attached  to  certain  points  on  this  circuit  and 
the  arrangements  are  such  that  if  a  metallic  filings  kumascope  is 
employed  it  is  only  affected  when  the  amplitude  of  the  induced 
electromotive  force  in  the  closed  circuit  has  in  virtue  of  resonanoe 
reached  a  certain  value. 

Marconi  was  the  first  to  show  that  with  his  syntonic  arrange- 
mente  he  could  both  send  and  receive  simultaneously  two  inde- 
pendent messages  on  the  same  transmitting  and  receiving  aerials.^ 
Theoretically  there  is  of  course  no  limit  to  the  possibility  of  such 
multiple  telegraphy.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  harmonic 
oscillations  cannot  be  too  near  each  other,  and  also  that  no  syntonic 
circuits  are  entirely  impregnable  to  attack  by  powerful  vagrant 
waves,  or  strong  waves  of  nearly  the  same  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wave  lengths  differ  considerably, 
remarkable  feats  may  be  performed  with  syntonic  arrangements. 
Marconi  has  again  and  again  demonstrated  that  such  waves  as 
are  emitted  from  hi?  power  stations  are  quite  without  influence 
or  the  receiving  arrangements  designed  by  him  for  ordinary  marine 
intercommunication  between  ships  and  shore.** 

Space  will  not  permit  lis,  neither  is  it  the  object  of  this  paper, 
to  enter  into  detailed  description  of  the  various  arrangementis 
suggested  with  the  object  of  isolating  completely  the  intercom- 
munication of  wireless  stations. 

Dr.  Marconi's  work  has  rendered  it  possible  for  his  Cwnpany  to 
establish  a  widespread  svstem  of  intercommunication  between  ships, 
and  ships  and  shore,  which  is  necessarily  conducted  with  the  same 

00.  Q.  Marconi.  "  Syntonic  Wlrelesi  Telegraphy,"  Jtntrnal  of  Society  ol 
Artn.  M&y,  mol,  Tol.  49,  p.  605. 

23,   See  a  letter  to  the  Timet,  by  .1.  A.  Fleming,  London,  October  4,  1000. 
Z4.  See  jl  letter  to  tiie   Times,   April   14.   1903,  describing  experiments 

erformed  before  the  writer;  and  also  an  article  in  the  Tiwm  for  Novero- 
r  10.   10O3.  desicribing  Bimilar  demonBtrfttiotiJ  made  before  Urituh  Ad- 
mi  rnlty  Official  1. 
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wave  length  of  freqnenc;.  In  the  next  place  be  has  shown  that 
he  can  operate  large  power  stations  intended  for  long  distance 
work  vithoat  in  any  d^ree  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the 
valuable  ship  communication,  and  in  the  third  place,  what  maj 
be  called  short  distance  power  stations  for  work  np  to  300  or 
400  miles  have  been  established  which  are  not  affected  by  the 
waves  from  the  larger  power  stationa. 

From  time  to  time  a  good  deal  has  been  said  as  to  the  facility 
with  which  wireless  messages  can  be  tapped  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  as  regards  meseagee  sent  with  wires,  the  private  attaching 
to  them  is  not  due  to  any  difficulty  in  tapping  but  to  the  legal 
];)enaltieB  attending  the  operation. 

The  question  of  locating  the  position  of  a  sending  station  or  of 
directing  a  beam  of  radiation  in  any  required  direction  has  been 
much  discussed.  In  some  of  his  earliest  experiments  Marconi 
need  mirrors  and  was  successful  in  this  manner  in  limiting  the 
direction  of  radiation  when  telegraphy  was  conducted  over  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  couple  of  miles.  Patentees  hart  again  and  again 
recurred  to  the  idea  of  using  lenses  and  mirrors  for  this  purpose. 
The  scientific  difficulty  which  presents  itself  is  that  the  wave  lengths 
which  must  be  used  for  telegraphic  purposes  are  very  long  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  any  apparatus  which  we  can  practically  con- 
struct. Wave  lengths  as  ahqrt  as  30  feet  do  not  travel  well  through 
buildings  or  over  irregular  or  hilly  ground  and  when  we  come  to 
using  wave  lengths  of  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  then  any 
mirrors  or  lenses  that  we  can  construct  are  nece??arily  small  com- 
pared with  this  wave  length  and  the  attempt  to  focus  or  direct  a 
beam  of  electric  radiation  of  this  character  is  as  imposaible  as  it 
would  be  to  conduct  optical  experiment  if  our  lenses  and  mirrors 
could  only  be  0.00001  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

No  really  successful  experiments  have  yet  been  made  in  limiting 
the  diffusion  of  radiation  in  all  directions  when  electric  waves  are 
employed  of  the  character  required  to  travel  considerable  distanoea 
over  land  or  sea.  Numerous  patents  have  been  filed  or  applied  for, 
asserted  to  accomplish  this  desired  end,  but  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  patents  taken  out  every  year  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
,  jeet  of  wireless  telegraphy  involve  merely  ideas  or  anticipations  but 
not  results.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  an  impossible  thing  that  im- 
provements may  be  devised  for  determining  both  the  distance  and 
the  direction  of  the  sending  station  and  such  an  invention  would 
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be  of  the  greatest  possible  nee  in  connection  vitb  Marine  WiieleM 
Telegraphy,  provided  that  the  detecting  spparatue  ib  such  as  could 
be  placed  on  board  ship. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  paper  snch  as  the  preseot  one  to  do 
justice  to  the  numeroua  inventions  that  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  great  difQculty  to 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  reading  the  innumerable  patent 
specificationB -which  continue  to  be  lodged  for  varions  inventionB 
connected  with  wireless  telegraphy.  Probably  not  one  per  cent  of 
them  are  of  any  real  value,  or  mark  a  distinct  advance  on  what  has 
already  been  done.  It  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  of  course,  to  test 
these  innumerable  ideas  without  an  ezpendituie  of  tiiae  and  money 
totally  impracticable. 

If  we  endeavor  to  sum  np  the  position  generally  at  the  present 
moment  with  regard  to  practical  achievement,  we  ffnd  that  in  the 
last  three  years  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  by 
Hertzian  waves,  and  his  form  of  apparatus  have  established  them- 
selves as  a  standard  system  of  communication  between  ship  and 
shore,  and  ship  and  ship,  and  that  thereby  a  most  valuable  addition 
has  been  made  to  our  means  of  communicatiDn  totally  distinct  from 
other  previously  existing  methods  of  telegraphy.  The  Marconi 
Company  have  already  equipped  SO  or  more  vessels  of  important 
linos  with  these  appliances.  Eight  of  these  are  vessels  in  the 
Cunard  Steamship  Company,  five  in  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  three 
in  the  Allan  Line,  three  in  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.,  four  in  the 
American  Line,  six  in  the  Compagnie  Transatlantique,  nine  in  tlie 
Belgian  Mail  Packet  Service,  four  in  the  Red  Star  Line,  five  in 
the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  one  in  the  Isle  of  Man  Steam 
Packet  Company.  Meanwhile  a  system  of  communication  of  news 
to  Transatlantic  liners  in  transit  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company.  From  Poldhu  and  from 
Cape  Breton  Stations  news  is  daily  dispatched  to  these  vessels  by 
Marconi  telegraphy  and  is  reproduced  in  newspapers,  written, 
printed  and  published  daily  on  board  these  vessels. 

Important  questions  have  arisen,  which  it  is  not  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  discuss,  in  connection  with  a  proposed  regulation  by  inter- 
national legislation  of  wireless  telegraphy  for  shipping  purposes, 
with  the  result  that  a  Conference  for  this  purpose  was  called  by  the 
German  Government  and  met  in  Berlin  in  Augurt  in  1903.  This 
Conference  was  of  a  preliminary  character  and  whilst  the  majority 
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of  the  Powers  repreaented  were  in  favoi  of  mter-communicatton 
between  all  ships  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus,  irrespective  of 
the  9,V6tem  employed,  the  QoTermneotE  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Italy 
placed  themselves  outside  this  piopoBal. 

More  recently,  serious  questions  hare  arisen  in  connection  with 
employment  of  wireless  telegraphy  by  neutrals  in  case  of  war  for 
the  communication  of  information  for  journalistic  purposes.  The 
Oovemment  of  Bussia  has  made  a  prononncement  upon  this  mat- 
ter which  has  already  secured  the  serious  attention  of  the  principal 
Governments  of  the  world  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  and 
no  doubt  important  decisions  may  before  long  be  reached.  During 
the  present  year  (1904)  the  British  Qovemment  felt  that  the  mat- 
ter required  legislation.  Lord  Stanley,  the  British  Postmaster- 
General,  accordingly  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
which  became  law  before  the  conclusion  of  the  session.  This  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  wireless  tel^- 
raphy  "  makes  it  illegal  for  any  one  to  establish  within  territorial 
limits  or  on  a  British  ship  apparatus  for  effecting  wireless  teleg- 
raphy without  first  obtaining  a  license  from  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. The  administration  of  British  self-governing  colonies  and 
the  Governments  of  other  great  Povrers  have  already  assumed  the 
control  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  important  influence  which 
it  has  been  shown  by  the  Busso-Japanese  war  to  exercise  over 
□aval  warfare  has  been  the  chief  ground  for  the  action  of  the 
British  Government. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  national  control  over  the  ether 
when  used  for  this  purpose  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  so  exercised  that  private  invention  and 
commercial  enterprise  will  not  be  crippled  or  hindered. 

In  addition  to  its  employment  by  the  mercantile  marine  for  the 
purpose  for  the  conveyance  of  news  to  ships  at  sea,  the  chief  navies 
of  the  world  have  adopted  it  as  a  most  important  anxiliar}'  to  their 
(iresent  methods  of  signalling.  The  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Germany  and  above  all  Italy  have  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  this  matter  and  much  valuable  information  has 
been  accumulated  by  the  scientific  officers  who  are  concerned  with 
this  particular  department. 

No  oommnnication  on  the  subject  of  wireless  telegraphy  could  be 
considered  other  than  imperfect  in  which  reference  was  not  mado 
to  the  matter  which  has  chiefly  occupied  Dr.  Marconi's  mind  and 
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energy  during  the  last  three  yeare,  viz.: — The  necompliehment  of 
transatlantic  wireless  b>iegraphy.  As  the  information  which  t]ie 
writer  has  on  this  subject  is  confidential,  no  coiiimunication  can  be 
made  of  facts  which  are  not  already  hefore  the  public,  but  merely 
for  the  sake  n£  placing  tbem  on  record  here,  a  brief  mention  of  the 
events  connected  with  this  great  enterprise  may  be  given. 

In  July,  1 900,  Marconi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
previous  achievements  warranted  him  in  seriously  attacking  thb 
l»rol(leni  and  after  much  preliminary  scientific  consideration  of  the 
subject,  a  locality  was  selected  at  Poldhu  in  Cornwall  in  the  ex- 
treme west  of  England  for  the  first  power  station  for  the  production 
of  electric  waves  fi.r  transatlantic  telegraphic  purposes.  The  first 
building  began  to  be  erected,  to  the  writer's  designs  and  under  hi*; 
superintendence,  in  October,  1900,  and  the  electrical  apparatus  in 
January,  1901,  and  this  was  practically  completed  in  August,  1901, 
at  least  in  sueli  condition  that  Dr.  Marconi  was  able  to  begin  pre- 
liminary experiments  with  it. 

An  accident  to  the  masts  upholding  the  aerial  in  September. 
1901,  a  little  delayed  experiments,  but  on  the  3jtb  of  November, 

1901,  Dr.  Marconi  left  England  in  SS.  "  Sardinian"  for  St.  Johns, 
\ewfoundland,  having  previously  arranged  a  programme  of  oper- 
ations. On  Mimday,  December  9,  1901,  he  commenced  his  eiperi- 
inents  and  on  Thursday,  December  12th,  he  received  "  S  "  signale 
at  St.  Johns  which  were  unquestionably  sent  from  the  station  at 
Poidbu  in  Cornwall  and  public  announcement  of  this  great  achieve- 
ment was  made  in  the  English  newspapers  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember lli.  1901.    He  returned  to  England  at  tlto  end  of  January. 

1902,  and  left  again  in  February  on  board  the  SS.  "  Philadelphia  "' 
and  arrived  in  New  York,  March  1,  1902,  having  received  signals 
and  messages  on  board  the  "  Philadelphia "  all  the  way  up  to 
2000  miles  from  Poldhu. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  was  occupied  in  completing  a  new 
station  at  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  when  tliis  was  completed 
messages  were  despatched  across  back  to  Poldhu  to  their  Majesties 
the  King  of  Italy  and  the  King  of  England,  and  numerous  other 
illustrious  persons. 

During  the  year  1908  another  power  station  bad  been  completed 
at  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  and  in  January,  1903,  a  message  wnj 
Rfnt  by  wireless  telegraphy  across  the  Atlantic   from   Presideiu 
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HooBevelt  to  King  Edward  VII.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Marconi  had  been 
busy  with  other  investigations  to  determine  the  distance  at  which 
these  signals  could  be  received  in  other  directions. 

In  July,  1902,  he  went  to  Kronstadt  on  board  the  Italian  war- 
ship, "  Carlo  Alberto,"  and  received  messages  with  his  magnetic  de- 
tector despatched  from  Poldhu.  In  the  foliowing  Autumn  on  the 
"  Carlo  Alberto  "  he  went  through  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Spezzia, 
via  Gibraltar  and  received  messages  from  Foldhu  in  the  harbor  of 
Spezzia.  Subsequently  the  "  Carlo  Alberto "  was  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  the  Italian  Government  for  experiments  across  tiie 
Atlantic  continued  up  to  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 

In  April,  1903,  press  messages  were  sent  across  from  Cape  Breton 
to  the  London  "  Times."  Since  that  date,  improvements  have  been 
in  active  progress  at  this  station,  necessitated  by  subsequent  inven- 
tions of  Marconi. 

CriticiBm  has  not  been  wanting  on  this  great  practical  achieve- 
ment and  many  of  those  who  are  interested  in  submarine  telegraphy 
have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  it  can  never  'le  brought  into  a 
condition  in  which  it  can  compare  with  cables  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication. He,  however,  ie  a  bold  prophet  who  will  venture  to 
say  what  50  years  or  even  less  will  not  bring  forth,  and  submarine 
cable  telegraphy  has  had  juet  50  years  start  of  aupermarine  wire- 
less telegraphy.  Even  the  delays  and  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  transatlantic  wirelera  telegraphy  have  only  repeated  those  of 
the  early  days  of  transatlantic  submarine  telegraphy.  It  will  be  T' 
membered  that  the  first  attempt  to  lay  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic 
was  made  in  August,  1857,  and  was  a  failure.  In  1853,  a  cable  wa^ 
laid  successfully,  which  broke  down  after  a  life  of  three  montbt>, 
after  about  700  messages  had  been  passed  through  it.  From  that 
date  there  was  an  interval  of  nearly  seven  years  before  a  new  at- 
tempt was  made  to  lay  the  1865  cable  and  it  was  only  in  1866,  or 
nine  years  after  the  first  attempt,  that  a  cable  wan  laid  which  estab- 
lished uninterrupted  transatlantic  telegraphic  communication.**  It 
ie  not  yet  nine  years  since  Marconi  filed  his  first  British  patent 
specification  and  if  we  look  back  at  what  he  has  achieved  in  the 
past  eight  years,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he,  if  he  lives,  or 
at  any  rate  those  who  come  after  him  will  carry  through  the  great 
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ontcrprise  he  haa  initiated,  to  commeTcial,  and  Bacceesful  com- 
pletion. 

Hundreds  of  virelees  messages  have  alreadjr  croeeed  the  Atlantic 
and  in  that  one  single  fact  we  have  the  guarantee  of  anbeequent 
achievement. 

No  one  who  vae  connected,  in  their  early  daya,  with  the  then  new 
onteiprises  of  incandescent  electric  lighting  or  urban  telephony, 
and  who  can  look  back  at  what  has  been  accomplished  in  20  yeara 
from  apparently  the  most  unpromising  beginnings,  will  need  asanr- 
ance  that  commercial  sncceBS  can  always  be  obtained  where  there 
is  a  substantial  scientific  achievement  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

A  great  part  of  invention  however  is  concerned  in  discovering, 
(iiat  of  all,  what  will  not  succeed  and  this  is  a  matter  which  involves 
time  and  an  expenditure  of  money.  The  inducements  however  to 
fiucceed  are  so  great  that  having  regard  to  what  haa  already  been 
iiccomplished  it  ia  more  than  probable  that  the  full  completion  of 
hopes  that  have  been  entertained  will  not  be  long  deferred. 

This  paper,  however,  is  not  concerned  with  prophecy,  but  vrith 
nccomplished  facts  and  a  simple  record  of  the  present  state  of  an 
art,  which  founded  on  scientific  principles  haa  given  a  new  means 
of  communication,  proved  already  to  be  of  inestimable  utility. 
Kence  we  do  not  indulge  in  any  speculations  as  to  the  immediate 
future  development  of  it,  but  we  are  confident  that  the  fruitful 
field  of  practical  invention  laid  open  by  the  genius  of  Uarconi  vrill 
continue  to  be  actively  cultivated  by  discoverers  and  improvers  in 
ICiirope  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  list  of  books,  lectures  and  original  papers  on  tliia 
subject  will  afford  further  information  to  students  of  the  subject: 
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LOADED  TELEPHONE  LIKES  IN  PBACTICE. 


BY  DR.  HAMMOND  VINTON  HAYES. 


The  mathematical  discassion  of  the  iheorj  of  loaded  telephone 
lines  has  been  fully  given  in  the  writings  of  Prof.  M.  I.  Pupin^  and 
Dr.  Q.  A.  Campbell.*  In  the  present  paper  it  is  intended  to 
state  briefly  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  UBe  of 
loading  coila  on  many  of  the  telephone  drcuits  of  the  Bell  com- 
panies. 

In  every  problem  afEecting  the  tranemiseion  of  telephone  waves 
over  a  line,  there  are  two  factors  to  be  considered, —  the  attenuation 
and  the  distortion  of  the  waves.  The  loss  of  enei^  of  the  waves 
upon  the  line  must  be  kept  at  a  TniniTmiTn  and  the  several  compo- 
nent waves  of  the  telephone  or  voice  waves  must  be  transmitted 
without  unequal  relative  impairment. 

DiSTORIION. 
The  introdnction  of  lumped  inductance  in  the  form  of  loading 
coils  upon  a  telephone  line  tends  to  increase  the  distortion  by 
the  possible  unequal  reflection  of  the  component  waves  of  different 
periodicitdee,  and  by  tine  possible  unequal  attenuation  of  tiie  several 
waves  in  passing  through  the  coils. 

Kkflbotiom  LosBEa. 
The  mathematical  work  of  both  Pupin  and  Campbdl  showed 
conclusively  that  if  several  loading  coils  lay  within  a  wave  length 
on  any  particular  loaded  circuit,  and  the  coils  themselves  were  the- 
oretically perfect,  the  circuit  was  distortionless.  The  spacing  of 
the  coils  upon  a  circuit  in  practice,  therefore,  depends  simply  upon 
a  determination  of  the  highest  periodicity  that  should  be  retained 
in  the  telephwie  waves  in  order  to  maintain  the  character  of  the 
voice  waves  unimpaired.  *  It  has  been  found  convenient  in  studying 
the  spacing  of  loading  coils  to  consider  the  number  of  coils  which 

1.  Trana.  Am.  Matb.  Soc.,  July,  1900;  9VaH«.  Amer.  Inat.  Elm.  Eng., 
Vol.  xvii.  May,  1800. 

2.  Phi:.  Mag.,  March,  1903. 
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would  be  paBsed  by  a  wave  front  on  each  particular  circuit  in  the 
unit  of  time,  or  a  second.  As  the  velocity  of  all  vavee  upon  a 
given  circuit  ie  tbe  aame,  and  as  the  wave  length  for  anj  periodicity 
can  be  readily  determined  from  the  velocity,  this  convention  makes 
it  posuble  to  readily  det«nnine  the  number  of  coils  lying  within 
any  particular  wave  length. 

A  large  number  of  long  telephone  circuits  have  been  equipped 
viih  loading  coils,  the  spacing  of  the  coils  upon  the  several  circuits 
being  such  as  to  produce  a  range  of  the  number  of  coils  per  second 
fc«tween  13,000  and  7000.  A  comparison  of  the  transmission  over 
these  several  circuits  has  shovm  that  tbe  quality  of  transmissiim 
is  not  appreciably  impaired  even  with  the  lower  number  of  coils 
per  second.  This  seems  to  indicate  the  lack  of  importance  of  the 
overtones  of  very  high  periodicity  in  the  successful  transmission 
of  speech. 

It  can  be  said,  therefore,  with  considerable  certainty  that  ttie 
distortion  due  to  reflection  losses  in  a  loaded  telephone  drcuit 
can  be  neglected,  provided  the  coils  are  so  spaced  upon  the  line  as 
to  give  at  least  7000  coils  per  second,  and  that  this  spacing  of  the 
coils  is  substantially  uniform  throughout  the  line. 

Distortion  in  Coil. 
To  entirely  eliminate  distortion  in  a  loading  c(nl,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  it  so  designed  that  the  eflectdve  resistance  of  the  coil  to 
all  the  essential  periodicities  of  the  telephone  waves  shall  he  the 
same.  Such  a  coil  is  theoretical,  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  prac- 
tice. A  loading  coil  is  primarily  one  so  designed  as  to  provide  a 
required  amount  of  inductance,  and  must,  of  necessity,  consist 
of  several  turns  of  wire.  Moreover,  to  prevent  attenuation,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  resistance  of  the  coil  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
To  make  the  resistance  of  the  coil  low,  the  wire  employed  should 
be  of  copper  of  lai^  size,  and  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in 
the  coil  should  be  kept  small.  A  reduction  in  the  turns  can,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  most  easily  obtained  by  the  use  of  iron  for 
the  core  of  the  coil.  If  the  coil  is  made  entirely  of  copper,  the 
etfective  resistance  of  the  coil  with  the  frequencies  within  the 
range  of  telephone  periodicities  will  differ  from  the  resistance  by 
an  amount  corresponding  to  the  losses  due  to  eddy  currents  in 
the  copper.  If  iron  forms  a  portion  of  the  coil,  there  will  be,  in 
Addition  to  the  eddy-current  losses  in  the  copper,  eddy-current 
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loBsee  in  the  core,  ae  well  as  hysteresis  losses  in  the  iron,  which 
will  augmfiDt  the  difference  between  the  resistance  and  the  effective 
resistance.  As  it  is  impossible  to  eUminate  the  eddj  cnrr^t  and 
hysteresis  losses  entirely,  the  effective  resistance  of  a  loading  coil 
will  vary  with  different  periodicities,  and  thereby  tend  to  produce 
distortional  losses  in  the  transmitted  telephone  waves.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  resistance  and  the  effective  resistance,  at  tele- 
phonic periodicities,  can  be  made  mu(^  smaller  in  a  coil  composed 
entirely  of  copper  than  in  one  having  an  iron  core. 

Practical  and  commercial  reasons  demand  an  iron-cored  load- 
ing coil,  provided  that  such  a  coil  can  be  so  designed  that  its  nee 
in  a  telephone  circuit  will  not  be  productive  of  appreciable  distOT- 
tion.  To  determine  whether,  in  practioe,  there  was  appreciably 
more  distortion  introduced  by  loading  coils  having  iron  cores,  as 
compared  with  those  made  entirely  of  copper,  the  two  circuits 
£ret  loaded  were  equipped,  one  with  iron-cored  coils,  and  the  other 
with  copper  inductance  coils.  The  circuits  were  each  aboat 
1000  miles  in  length.  The  coils  used  on  these  two  circuits 
were  spaced  alike,  and  had  the  same  inductance  and  approximately 
tile  same  resistance.  The  effective  resistance  of  the  coil  having 
an  iron  core  was  about  1B.5  ohms  at  a  periodicity  of  2000  per  second 
and  that  of  the  copper  coil  11.8  ohma  at  the  same  periodicity. 
These  circuits  thus  loaded  were  compared  with  each  other  with 
the  greatest  care  and  no  difference  was  apparent  either  in  the 
character,  or  quality,  of  the  telephone  transmission.  These  tests 
are  again  confirmatory  of  the  fact  that  the  suppression  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  waves  of  the  highest  periodicities  of  the  voice  waves 
does  not  appreciably  affect  the  quality  or  intelligibilty  of  trans- 
mitted speech.  This  experiment  was  considered  as  demonstrating 
conclusively  the  possibility  of  the  commercial  use  of  loading  coils 
having  cores  of  iron. 

Loading  Coil. 

A  discussion  of  the  theoretical  dimensions  of  loading  coils  for 
different  classes  of  circuits  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Campbell's  paper, 
to  which  reference  is  above  made.  In  practice  the  size  and  cost  of 
the  coil  are  factors  requiring  serious  consideration.  For  aerial 
circuits,  where  the  size  of  the  line  wire  is  large,  and  consequently 
the  leeistance  of  the  circuit  small,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
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Urge  as  is  consistent  with  reasonable  cost.  £xcept  so  far  as  the 
cost  is  affected,  the  size  of  the  aerial  loading  coil  is  of  no  special 
moment,  as  the  coils  can  be  mounted  singly  upon  the  poles.  The 
time-constant  of  a  coil  can  be  increased  by  enlarging  its  size,  bnt 
such  increase  in  size  increases  its  coat.  The  best  commercial  load- 
ing coil  is,  therefore,  the  smallest  coil  that  will  give  the  required 
inductance  and  the  largest  effective  time-eonstant, 

Following  the  theoretical  considerations  as  deduced  by  Dr.  Camp- 
bell', the  resistanoe  of  tbe  coils  which  have  been  used  on  aerial 
circuits  has  been  made  2.4  ohms.  The  design  of  the  core,  the 
permeability  of  the  iron,  the  subdivision  of  the  iron  and  the  cop- 
per have  been  made  such  that  a  loading  coil  has  been  produced 
having  an  inductance  of  .25  of  a  henry,  a  time-constant  of  .048 
second,  at  a  periodicity  of  1000  periods  per  second,  and  a  hulk  of 
approximately  314  cu.  ins.  Tliis  coil  is  toroidal  in  shape, 
10  is.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  high.  It  has  an  effective  resistance 
of  15.5  ohms  at  3000  periods  per  second. 

Coils  designed  to  be  used  on  cable  circuits  in  which  the  size  of 
wire  employed  is  much  smaller  do  not  require  to  be  made  of  as 
lew  resistance  as  the  coil  above  described;  consequently  their  size 
and  time-constant  may  be  made  much  smaller.  Large  numbers 
of  cable  loading  coils  have  been  placed  in  service,  their  design 
varying  with  the  character  of  the  circuit  upon  which  they  are  to 
be  need. 

Rbflection. 

In  the  terminal  apparatus  at  present  used  in  telephony,  or 
where  there  is  a  condition  of  non-uniformity  in  the  character  of 
the  line,  the  telephone  waves  suffer  a  reflection,  which,  in  many 
cases,  is  effective  in  materially  increasing  the  attenuation.  This 
reflection  is  particularly  pronounced  at  the  point  where  an  un- 
loaded section  of  line  is  connected  t»  a  loaded  section.  The 
amouflt  of  reflection  is  greater  the  greater  the  divergence  from 
homogeneity.  Thus  a  section  having  large  inductance  per  mile, 
when  connected  with  a  non-loaded  section,  exerts  a  larger  reflectiTe 
action  than  one  having  a  small  inductance  per  mile. 

In  practice,  the  effect  of  reflection  is  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance, part'cnlarly  when  the  loaded  section  is  not  relatively  long. 
Theoretically,  these  reflection   losses   may  be  eliminated  by  the 

3.  Philoiophieoi  Magazine,  Q.  A.  Campbell,  Mnrch,  lOOS. 
Vol.  hi  — *1 
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nee  of  a  perfect  transformer  introduced  at  every  point  of  non- 
imiformity  in  the  Una  Even  could  such  a  perfect  transfonner 
be  made  its  introduction  on  commercial  circuits  is  open  to  prac- 
tical objections,  and,  as  a  substitute,  its  equivalent,  in  tiie  shape 
of  a  series  of  coils  of  varying  inductance,  has  been  employed. 
Thie  arrangement  of  coils  of  varied  inductance  is  known  as  a  "  ter- 
minal taper."  The  arrangement  of  the  several  coils  constituting 
the  taper  is  such  that  a  coil  having  an  inductance  somewhat  l^s 
than  that  of  the  coils  uBed  on  the  loaded  section  ie  placed  nearei^t 
the  loaded. line,  a  coil  of  inductance  somewhat  less  than  the  first 
taper  coil  is  placed  next  in  order,  and  a  coil  of  small  inductance 
is  placed  nearest  the  non-loaded  section,  or  the  terminal  apparatus. 
The  spacing  of  the  coiU  in  the  taper  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
coils  of  the  line  of  which  it  is  to  form  the  terminal. 

Results  Obtained  on  Couueboial  Cisouits. 
'Vbe  following  figures  illustrate  the  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained on  several  typical  commercial  circuits.  In  what  follows, 
all  comparisons  are  made  on  the  basis  of  relative  attenuation  be- 
tween similar  circuits  loaded  and  unloaded,  without  refereDce  in 
liny  way  to  distortion  or  quality  of  the  transmitted  speech.  The 
curves  shown  in  these  figures  are  the  results  of  actual  testa,  made 
on  commercial  loaded  circuits,  using  standard  terminal  apparatus 
at  the  transmitting  and  receiving  stations. 

Loaded  Gable. 

In  Fig.  I  are  shown  the  results  obtained  in  tests  of  a  heavily 
loaded  standard  telephone  cable.  In  this  cable  the  wires  are  .03589 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  a  resistance  of  about  9G  ohms  per 
mile  of  circuit.  The  mutual  capacity  between  the  two  wires  of  the 
circuit  is  .068  of  a  microfarad  per  mile.  The  inductance  added 
to  the  circuit  by  the  loading  coils  amoimted  to  about  .6  of  a- henry 
per  mile.  In  this  figure  the  abscissie  represent  lengths  of  cable 
and  the  ordinates  the  relative  strengths  of  current.  Curve  1  is 
that  representing  the  attenuation  of  current  on  an  unloaded  circuit 
as  the  length  of  cable  is  increased. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  attenuation  increased  very  rapidly  as 
the  length  of  cable  is  increased.  Curve  2  represents  the  attenua- 
tion on  a  similar  circuit  but  loaded  as  above  described,  the  termi- 
nal telephone  apparatus  being  placed  directly  at  the  ends  of  the 
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loaded  cable,  thereby  obtaining  the  full  effects  of  reflection.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  initial  current  on  the  loaded  circuit  ia 
about  one-quarter  of  what  it  is  on  the  unloaded  circuit.  More- 
over, the  transmisBion  on  shorter  lengths  of  the  loaded  circuit  under 
these  conditions  is  much  poorer  than  the  transmission  over  similar 
lengths  of  the  same  cable  circuit  unloadod.     But  the  rate  of  atienn- 
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iition  per  unit  of  distance  is  much  less  on  the  loaded  than  on  the 
unloaded  circuit;  so  that  for  the  longer  lengths  of  circuit  the 
transmission  is  superior  on  the  loaded  circuit  to  that  on  the  same 
longtha  of  unloaded  circuit.  Curve  3  shows  the  attenuation  when 
no  terminal  tapers  are  employed  and  the  reflection  is  a  maximum. 
If  terminal  tapers  are  employed  at  the  two  ends  of  the  loaded  cir- 
cuit and  the  telephone  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  ia 
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connected  directly  to  the  tapers,  the  attenuation  on  the  loaded  cir- 
cuit IB  represented  by  Curve  3.  Here  again  it  is  seen  that  the 
initial  current  is  considerably  less  than  that  on  the  unloaded  cir- 
cuit and  that  the  trangmiBsion  on  short  lengths  of  circuit  is  better 
on  the  unloaded  than  on  the  loaded  conductors,  but  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  the  tapers  on  the  loaded  circuit  has  more  than  doubled 
the  initia>  current  and  has  shortened  by  about  one-half  the  length 
of  circuit  which  Ehowed  the  unloaded  circuit  superior.  A  com- 
parison of  Curves  2  and  3  shows  how  great  a  factor  the  reflection 
losses  are  between  the  terminal  apparatus  and  a  loaded  circuit 
and  the  importance  of  the  taper  in  reducing  these  losses.  In  prac- 
tice it  has  been  found  that  reflccticHi  losses  can  be  still  further 
reduced  and  under  special  conditions  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
eliminated. 

In  the  case  above  described  a  large  amount  of  inductance  has 
been  added  to  the  circuit.  The  results  which  have  been  obtained 
upon  cables  where  less  inductance  has  been  added  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  In  this  case  the  cable  is  substantially  similar  to  that  pre- 
viously described.  Upon  it  loading  coils  are  placed  so  as  to  bring 
the  inductance  of  the  circuits  up  to  approximately  .17  of  a  henry 
per  mile.  In  other  vords  the  indnctance  is  less  than  one-third  of 
that  in  the  case  just  described. 

In  Pig.  2,  Curve  1  ia  similar  to  that  in  Pig.  1  and  represents 
the  attenuation  of  the  telephone  current  in  an  unloaded  circuit 
in  the  cable.  Curve  2  represents  the  attenuation  in  the  lightly 
loaded  circuit  when  no  tapers  are  employed  and  the  telephone 
transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  are  placed  at  the  terminals 
of  the  loaded  cable.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  reflection  losses  are 
much  less  in  the  case  of  the  lightly  loaded  cable  than  is  the  case 
in  that  having  the  heavier  loading.  In  fact  for  shorter  lengths  of 
cable  the  lighter  loading  is  more  effective  in  transmitting  the  tele- 
phone wave  than  the  heavier.  For  longer  lengths,  however,  the 
heavier  loading  gives  better  results.  With  proper  apparatus  at 
the  terminals  of  the  loaded  cable  to  reduce  reflection  losses,  mudi 
less  attenuation  would  result  than  is  indicated  by  Curve  2. 

Loaded  Aerial  CiscuiTa. 

In  Fig.  3  are  shown  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  on 

open-wire  circuits  composed  of  copper  wire  weighing  435  lbs.  to 

the  mile.     On  these  circuits  loading  coils  were  so  placed  as  to 
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make  an  inductance  of  about  one-tenth  of  a  heury  to  the  mile. 
Curve  1  showa  the  attenuation  with  various  lengths  of  line  upon 
a  similar  unloaded  circuit,  and  Curve  2  shows  the  attenuation  on 
the  loaded  circuit  when  the  telephone  transmitting  and  receiving 
apparatus  are  placed  directly  at  the  ende  of  the  line  without  tapera. 
Curve  3  shows  the  attennation  under  similar  conditions  when  tapers 
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are  employed.  The  reBults  resemble  those  obtained  with  loaded 
and  unloaded  cable.  There  is  a  large  reflection  loes  which  is  con- 
siderably reduced  when  tapers  are  employed.  Even  with  tapera 
the  loaded  line  for  shorter  distances  is  inferior  to  the  unloaded. 
The  point  particularly  to  be  noticed  ie  the  relative  slope  of  the 
curves  in  the  two  cases  indicating  that  the  benefits  to  be  obained 
from  loading  open-wire  circuits  are  less  than  with  cable  circuits. 
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Fig.  4  illuBtratcB  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  from 
luading  open-wire  circuite  ueing  a  conductor  weighing  176  lbs. 
to  tiie  mile  and  having  an  added  inductance  equal  to  about  .  1  of 
a  henry  to  the  mile,  Ab  before,  Curve  1  represents  the  attenna- 
tion  on  a  similar  unloaded  circuit ;  Ciirve  2,  the  loaded  circoiit  with- 
out tapers,  and  Curve  3,  the  loaded  circuit  with  tapets. 
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General  CoNsiDERATroNs, 
The  above  curves  show  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by 
the  use  of  coils  of  considrmble  inductance  added  to  open -wire 
and  cable-telephone  circuits  and  may  be  considered  as  typical  of 
the  results  obtained  on  similar  circuite  of  different  capacity  or 
composed  of  wire  of  different  size.     As  before  stated  the  curvwi 
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illustrate  simplj  the  relative  Tolomes  of  traminisaioii  nnder  the 
varioua  conditions  deacribed. 

In  the  case  of  cables  there  is  a  diBtinct  improvement  in  the  qoalitj 
of  the  tranamission  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  loading 
eoiU,  the  voice  of  the  speaker  being  received  more  distinctly. 
The  high  insulation  which  can  be  maintained  at  all  times  on  cable 
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circnitB  renders  it  posBible  to  introduce  loading  coHa  np<m  the 
circuits  without  danger  of  materially  augmenting  leakage  loeses. 
The  marked  diminution  in  attenuation,  the  improvement  in  qual- 
ity of  transmisBion  and  the  ease  with  which  inductance  coils  can  , 
be  placed  on  cable  circuits  without  introducing  other  injurious 
factors,  each  as  leakage  or  cross-talk  with  other  circoits,  renders 
the  use  of  loaded  cable  circuits  especially  attractiTe. 
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The  reduction  of  attenuation  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  loading  coils  on  air-line  circuit*,  even  under  theoreti- 
cally perfect  conditions,  is  less  than  can  be  obtained  on  cable  cir- 
cuits. This  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  loading  between  the 
two  classes  of  circuits,  as  far  as  attenuation  is  concerned,  can  be 
explained  bj  the  fact  that  on  a  cable  circuit  the  capacity  is  lai^ 
and  the  inductance  of  the  circuit  itself  is  practically  negligible, 
due  to  the  proximity  of  the  two  wires  of  the  pair.  On  aerial  cir- 
cuits, on  the  other  hand^  the  distance  between  the  outgoing  and 
return  wire  is  such  as  to  make  the  capacity  of  the  circuit  much 
less,  and  its  inductance  much  greater.  This  larger  self-induction 
of  the  open-wire  circuit  operates  to  decrease  the  attenuation,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  rob  the  loading  coils  of  part  of  their  usefulnesB,  Again, 
the  insulation  of  an  aerial  circuit  cannot  be  maintained  as  high 
as  that  of  a  c^le  circuit,  so  that  the  added  inductance  due  to  the 
introduction  of  loading  coils  upon  the  line  tends  to  increase  the 
losses  due  to  leakage. 

Moreover,  there  is  not  the  same  improTcment  in  the  qnality  of 
transmission  on  a  loaded  aerial  circuit  as  compared  with  a  similar 
circuit  unloaded,  as  is  found  between  loaded  and  unloaded  cables. 
Initiftlly,  open-wire  circuits  are  practically  free  from  distortion, 
whereas  the  distortion  on  cable  circuits  of  long  length  le  consider- 
able. The  addition,  therefore,  of  loading  coils  to  aerial  circuits 
cannot  be  expected  to  effect  any  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
transmission,  whereas  in  the  ease  of  cables  the  introduction  of 
the  additional  inductance  renders  the  circuits  practically  distor- 
tionless and  effects  a  marked  improvement  in  the  clearness  of  the 
transmitted  speech. 

In  presenting  this  brief  summary  of  the  operation  of  loaded  tele- 
phone circuits,  it  is  desired  to  make  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  H. 
S.  Warren  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Colpitta  for  the  solution  of  the  many 
problems  involved  in  the  design  of  suitable  coils  for  use  in  carrying 
out  this  invention,  and  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Richards  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Mans- 
field for  the  careful  tests  upon  which  the  curves  above  shown  are 
based. 

'  l>r.  A.  E.  Kkhttellt:  I  dpsire  to  eon((ratulnte  thU  aectitm  upon  obtain- 
ing M  valuable  a  paper  bb  this,  not  merely  from  a  practical,  but  also  from 
R  tli«oretiea1  standpoint.  The  paper  Is  cminctitly  practical,  »nd  yet  It 
leads  to  tbeoretieat  deductions  of  very  great  Importance.    I  wish  to  call 
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■tteotioD  to  one  only.  Curve  1  of  Pig.  I  repreienta,  I  belieTe,  the  relative 
onrreiit  strengths  which  are  received  from  different  lengths  ot  cable  line. 
Toil  will  see  that  the  current  practically  vanishes  at  sixty  miles  and  is 
siraut  10  per  cent  of  the  initial  value  on  a  short  circuit  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen  miles.  These  curves  1,  2,  and  3,  represent  practical  obserrations, 
OS  deduced  from  numerous  practical  experiments.  They  are  also,  howerer, 
when  cMisidered  geometrically,  extremely  close  approximstions  to  logarith- 
mic curves.  In  any  of  these  three  curves,  if  the  line  loss  is  60  per  cent 
in  a  certain  length,  it  will  be  SO  per  cent  in  the  same  length  beyond  that, 
60  per  cent  in  the  same  length  beyond  that,  and  so  on.  The  natural 
logarithm  of  curve  No.  1  is,  I  think,  -0.1281,  where  I  is  the  length  in  miles. 
When  that  is  submitted  to  analysis  and  interpreted,  it  means  that  tbs 
actual  coble  behaves  as  though  It  were  being  operated  at  one  frequeney, 
and  that  particular  frequency  is,  T  tliink.  about  803  cycles  per  second 
or  corresponding  to  an  angular  velocity  of  5060  radians  per  sectmd.  That 
nieans  that  according  to  actual  observations,  conducted  on  unloaded  cables 
in  service,  the  circuits  behave,  under  telephonic  conditions,  as  though  the 
speaker's  voice  had  a  tinple  frequency  of  800  cycles  of  a  second  —  that 
Is,  up  on  the  top  of  the  treble  clef,  between  G'  and  A*,  so  that  a  cable  cir- 
cuit behaves  as  though  the  conversation  were  conducted,  to  use  a  colloquial 
phrase,  "  away  up  in  Q."  That  is  an  easy  formula  to  cany  In  the  mind 
and  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  of  great  value,  representing  that  on  cables 
—  (I  don't  know  whether  the  proposition  can  be  extended  to  aerial  lines), 
the  vocal  transmission  is  virtually  conducted  in  G,  or  O  sharp,  above  th« 
treble. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Btone:  I  think  this  paper  is  of  peculiar  interest,  in  that 
It  brings  out  the  great  importance  of  the  reflection  of  energy  at  every 
heterogenity  of  the  line.  Even  prior  to  the  work  that  was  done  b;  Mr, 
Campbell  and  Prof.  Pupin  on  loading  tinea,  I  had,  receiving  my  sug- 
gestioD  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside,  pointed  out  not  only 
that  losses  resulted  from  attenuation  and  distortation,  but  that  there  was 
a  very  serious  loss  every  time  a  telephone  current  had  to  pass  from  an 
overhead  line  into  a  cable  or  from  a  cable  into  an  overhead  line.  Stran^ly 
enough,  I  found  a  particular  solution  of  the  problem,  which,  if  we  may 
neglect  the  difference  in  resistance  of  the  overhead  wires  and  of  the  cable, 
resolves  itself  into  making  the  ratio  of  the  inductance  per  unit  len^h 
to  the  capacity  per  unit  length  the  same  in  the  cable  and  overhead  line. 
If  you  wish  to  prevent  reflection  at  the  juncture  of  a  cable  with  an  over- 
head line,  it  is  practically  sullicient  to  make  the  ratio  of  the  inductance 
per  unit  of  length  of  the  overhead  wire  to  the  capacity  per  unit  of  length 
of  the  overhead  wire  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  inductance  per  unit 
of  length  of  the  cable  wire  to  the  capacity  per  unit  ot  length  of  the  cable 

This  paper  also  is  interesting  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Kennelly  in  Section  A.  From  the  theory  of  the  subject  we  see 
that  the  tran.iitiitting  apparatus  for  loaded  lines  should  be  of  higher 
impedance  than  for  unloaded  lines,  and  this  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  results  exhibited  in  the  curves  accompanying  this  paper. 

By  the  curves  we  see  that,  in  all  instances,  the  unloaded  line  has  the  ad- 
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Tsntag«  over  the  loaded  line  for  short  lengths  of  line,  whereas  the  loaded 
line  hu  the  advantage  over  tbe  unloaded  line  for  long  lines.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  experimcntB  having  been  pcrConned  with  standard 
apparatus  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  This  standard  apparatus,  having  been 
developed  for  unloaded  lines,  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  to  such  linea 
than  to  loaded  lines. 

Bad  the  trannnitting  apparatus  in  these  experiments  been  of  higher 
impedance,  the  short  as  well  as  great  lengths  of  loaded  line  would  have 
compared  more  favorably  with  the  corresponding  length  of  unloaded  line. 

Hie  reason  for  using  apparatus  of  higher  impedance  at  the  transmit- 
ting end  of  a  loaded  line  than  is  advantageous  in  the  case  of  unloaded 
lines,  is  most  readily  seen  by  considering  the  transmitting  end  impedanos 
of  an  infinite  or  very  long  overhead  tine.  The  impedance  of  such  a  line 
is  practically  Lv,  where  L  is  the  inductance  per  unit  of  length  of  the  line 
and  V  Is  the  velocity  of  light  His  impedance  is  practically  the  same  for 
currents  of  all  frequencies  essential  to  telephony,  and  for  unloaded  lines  is 
about  600  or  TOO  ohms,  but  for  loaded  lines  this  impedance  Is  greater  and, 
in  practice  much  greater. 

Mr.  Banoboit  Gheubdi:  I  have  listened  with  very  great  interest  to 
Dr.  Hayes'  paper  on  "  Loaded  Telephone  Lines  in  Practice."  While  this 
subject  is  being  discussed,  some  information  about  the  commercial  ap- 
plications of  the  loading  invention  may  be  of  interest  to  thfe  section.  The 
llrst  commercial  application  of  this  invention  to  the  loading  of  under- 
ground cables  was  made  under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr.  Carty  and  my- 
self on  a  cable  extending  between  the  Cortlandt  Street  office  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  and  the  Newark  office  of  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Telephone  Company,  the  length  of  the  cable  being  about  ten 
miles.  Loading  coils  were  placed  in  each  circuit  at  intervals  of  abont 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  results  of  this  loading  were  that,  whereas 
before  the  application  of  the  loading  coils  to  the  cable,  Newark  and 
Cortlandt  were  telephonically  ten  miles  apart,  aft«r  the  application  of 
such  loading  to  the  cable,  the  points  in  question  were  telephonically  only 
five  miles  apart;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  grade  of  transmisBion  was  ob- 
tained over  these  loaded  circuits  as  was  obtained  over  five  miles  of  un- 
loaded cable.  After  obtaining  such  satisfactory  results  from  this  first 
loading,  we  have  made  a  number  ol  other  applieations  to  various  cables 
In  our  system;  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  200  pairs  of  loaded 
circuits  extending  from  Cortlandt  street  to  various  points  in  Jersey,  100 
pairs  of  loaded  circuits  extending  from  Cortlandt  street  toward  the  north, 
and  160  pairs  of  loaded  circuits  extending  from  Brooklyn  out  on  Long 
Island.  The  greatest  length  of  any  one  of  these  loaded  cables  Is  about 
twenty-five  miles,  this  being  the  cable  from  Cortlandt  street  to  Patereon. 
llie  circuits  in  this  cable  between  Cortlandt  street  and  Paterson  give 
transmission  equivalent  to  what  would  have  been*  obtained  over  about 
ten  miles  of  the  same  cable  unloaded.  The  method  of  applying  the  load- 
ing coils  to  the  cables  was  as  follows: 

The  coils  were  mounted  on  spindles,  with  7  coils  on  each  spindle- 
Seven  of  these  spindles  were  placed  in  an  iron  pot  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
bold  them,  one  spindle  being  placed  in  the  center  and  six  others  radially 
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around  tli«  eentral  one.  Tb«  pot  was  then  filled  witb  a  waterproof  com* 
pound  and  the  cover  bolted  on.  A  lead-covered  coble  containing  ninety- 
eight  pairs  of  wires  waa  brought  out  from  an  opening  in  the  cover.  Thes» 
wires  brought  out  all  of  the  terminals  of  the  loading  coils.  By  splicing 
thii  short  cable  to  the  main  line  cable  in  a  proper  manner,  tbe  loading  coiU 
were  placed  in  the  circuit. 

In  the  diagram  which  I  have  attached  hereto,  I  have  shown  in  a  tTpical 
case  the  results  which  we  have  obtained  from  loading  one  of  our  cables. 
There  are  two  curves  shown  on  this  diagram,  both  of  which  show  the 
results  of  actual  talking  tests  made  over  the  circuits.  One  of  then 
curves  (A)  shows  the  results  under  dmditions  which  give  masimum  ter- 
minal lasses.  The  other  (B)  shows  the  results  under  conditions  giving 
the  smallest  terminal  losses.     In  the  case  of  this  latter  curve,  not  only 
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were  all  other  conditions  such  as  to  reduce  terminal  losses  as  much  as 
practicable,  but  special  terminal  tapers  designed  to  reduce  reflection 
losses  were  introduced  in  the  circuit.  By  examining  this  second  curve, 
it  will  be  seen  that  even  under  roost  favorable  conditions  sjid  after  eretj- 
thing  possible  has  been  done  to  reduce  tenninal  losses,  sucb  losses  are 
still  the  equivalent  of  aliout  two  miles  of  unloaded  cable  and  that  it  is 
not  until  this  cable  is  used  in  lengths  over  three  miles  that  there  is  any 
gain  whatever  due  to  the  londing.  On  greater  lengths  of  cable,  notably 
those  above  ten  miles,  the  gains  over  unloaded  cable  are  most  substan- 
tial and  gratifying.  These  results,  while  very  much  better  than  those 
obtained  by  the  use  of  unloaded  cable,  are,  however,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  far  inferior  to  what  can  he  obtained  from  open  wires 
on  poles. 
We  have  bad  some  experience  in  working  underground  loaded  cables  in 
1  with  long  overhead  lines.      It  has  been   found  that  the  roost 
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prftcUeal  use  for  loaded  cables  under  auch  oonditioni  ii  at  the  end  of  long 
lines  where  cougeated  wire  conditiODS  are  found.  Even  In  sndi  cases  the 
reaults  obtained  from  loaded  cable  are  by  no  means  as  satisfactOTy  aa 
those  which  could  be  obtained  from  overhead  wires.  No  satistactory 
method  has  yet  been  found  of  introducing  short  lengths  of  loaded  cables 
In  long  overhead  lines.  This  arises  from  several  eaoaea,  among  whicb 
nutj  be  menl^ioned  reflection  losses.  When  it  In  sought  to  overcome  these 
reflection  losses,  practical  results  show  that  beyond  a  certain  point  other 
loaaea  are  introduced;  but  even  regardless  of  these  reflection  losses,  add- 
ing loaded  cable  of  the  very  best  type  to  a  long  overhead  line  produces 
»  eertone  drag  upon  tranuDission  and  places  severe  limitations  upon  the 
distance  to  which  it  ia  possible  to  talk  successfully. 

Mr.  J.  H.  CrmTZ:  Apropos  of  these  terminal  losses,  it  is  said  in  thia 
paper  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  can  be  entirely  elimimtted. 
Is  it  not  possible,  by  making  tbe  taper  gradual,  to  eliminate  these  losses? 

Mr.  Gbebaboti  I  do  not  think  so;  the  apparatus  put  in  constituting 
the  taper  brings  in  very  appreciable  losses.  I  think  the  sentence  in  Mr. 
Hayee'  paper  must  he  considered  with  reference  to  the  very  large  initial 
losses  he  is  talking  about  He  starts  off  by  talking  about  terminal 
losses  amounting  to  ten  miles.  To  get  rid  of  these  nitogetber  ia,  I  think, 
impracticable,  at  least  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  know  any  way  of 
doing  it  and  have  not  heard  of  any  method  that  would  not  involve  theoreti- 
cally perfect  apparatus. 

Hr.  Cjivtz  :  Have  'any  of  the  submarine  cables  been  loaded  thus,  and 
If  so,  what  is  tbe  form  of  collt 

Ur.  Oherabdi:     I  have  never  heard  of  anything  of  Qiat  kind. 

Ur.  JoBR  Heseeth  :  Have  any  experiments  been  made  in  this 
oountry  with  a  conductor  mnde  up  of  difTerent  metals,  as,  for  instance. 
a  copper  core  with  an  iron  tapp  around  it,  as  has  been  tried  in  somp 
oases   in   Europe   with   beneficial   resultsT      If  so,  what  were   the   resnltn 

Mr.  Ohe&ardi:  I  do  not  know  of  anything  practical  that  has  been 
done  in  this  country  along  the  lines  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eexketh. 

Upon  motion  of  Col.  Beber,  the  Section  adjourned  to  nine  a.  m.  Friday, 
September  16,  1904. 

FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  16. 
The  Section  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  nine  o'clock  by  Chairman 

Chaibman  Jonbs:  In  the  absence  of  tlie  author.  M.  O.  de  la  Touanne, 
hlH  paptT  on  tbe  "Theory  of  Telephone  Exchange  Deveiopmeat "  will  be 
read  by  title. 
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THEORY  OF  TELEPHONE-EXCHANGE 
DEVELOPMENT. 


BY  G.  DE  LA  TOUANNK. 


The  queetioB  of  telephone  rates  ie  one  of  widespread  interest, 
but,  although  daily  discusBed,  it  is  generally  little  understood  by 
the  public  and  sometimes  even  by  telephone  managers.  When 
looking  at  a  large  railway  station  and  its  extensive  switching 
system,  any  one  underatands  that  every  new  track  is  a  source  of 
complication;  but  strange  to  say,  as  to  the  telephone,  everything 
M«mB  simple  and  cheap,  because  the  subscriber's  instrument  is 
simple  and  easy  to  handle.  It  is  just  as  if  we  considered  the 
railroad  indnstry  easy,  simple  and  cheap,  because  we  have  only 
to  sit  down  in  a  car.  The  fault  does  not  lie,  perhaps,  entirely 
with  the  public;  the  current  opinion  would  possibly  be  less  erro- 
iiMus  if  the  public  were  allowed  more  freely  to  leam  what  ia 
behind  the  walls  of  a  telephone  office  and  what  is  the  organization 
of  the  big  telephone  exchangee.  Even  the  fact  that  to  satisfy 
the  call  of  one  subscriber  for  any  other  of  only  10,000  aubscribere, 
involves  provision  for  about  50,000,000  circuit  combinations,  does 
not  make  clear  to  the  public  the  amount  of  capital,  skill  and  io- 
cshatistible  care  necessitated. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  develop  a  better  onderstanding  of 
telephone  affairs,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  call  to  mind  from 
time  to  time  some  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  telephone  indus- 
try is  subject.  The  following  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  the 
principal  commercial  questions  met  in  starting  a  new  telephone 
exchange.  This  attempt  is  necessarily  academic,  for  I  assume 
my  ci^  to  be  virgin  t^ound,  telephonically,  and  T  leave  competi- 
tion ont  of  account.  These  conditions  arc  hardly  to  be  found  in 
practice,  but  it  may  not  be  without  interest  for  others  to  compare 
with  the  theory  here  developed  the  data  derived  from  experience, 
and  I  hope  that  some  members  of  the  section  may  be  induced  to 
make  statistical  contributions  of  actual  results, 

F(ff  IDtiBtration,  let  ns  consider  a  simple  case,  a  single-office 
[0531 
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exchange  to  be  started  in  a  city  of  S0,000  inhabitants,  one  snb- 
ecriber'a  instrument  on  each  line.  The  income  must  cover  ex- 
penses and  provide  a  dividend.  The  outlay  depends  on  the  prospects 
cF  development.  The  first  question  is,  therefore, —  What  arc  these  ? 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer,  even  from  what  is  known  of 
old  exchanges ;  the  demand  is  quite  different  today  from  what  it 
was  in  the  early  days.  For  want  of  precise  data,  we  may  reckon 
on  6  aubscriljcrs  per  100  of  population  in,  say  12  years,  and  per- 
haps 13  in  90  years;  the  6  per  cent  in  12  yeare  seems  very  likely, 
and  in  20  years  the  telephone  will  probably  be  more  common 
than  gas  is  today.     Taking  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  population 
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in  the  city  only  the  general  rate  of  increase,  20  per  cent,  of  tiie 
United  StateB  between  the  two  censuses  of  1890  and  1900,  the 
present  dty  of  50,000  inhabitants  will  have  a  population  exceed- 
ing 60,000  in  12  years,  and  72,000  in  20  years,  that  is  for  the 
exchange  3600  and  nearly  8-i00  subscribersj  respectively.  Let  UB 
plot  the  curve  Fig.  1  of  the  mean  yearly  number  n  of  Bubscriben 
supposed  to  be  provided  for. 

The  charges  on  the  enterprise  correspond  first  to  the  total  capi- 
tal invested;  second,  to  the  annual  expense  of  working  the  ex- 
change. Two  portions  are  to  be  made  of  the  total  capital  T,  one,  P 
for  permanent  investment,  another,  F,  as  a  portion  of  the  floating 
capital  neceesar;  for  the  payment  of  the  working  expenses. 
T=F+F. 
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Febmanent  Investment,  P. 
The  part  P  is  devoted  to  four  classes  of  expenses,  lisee,  land, 
bttildJDg  and  apparatus  (subscribers'  inBtruments  and  central  office 
apparatus),  each  presenting  very  distinct  features. 

Lines. 

The  line  plant  includee  the  wires  and  the  distributing  syetem  of 
these  wires. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  circuits,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
the  exchange  being  planned  for  several  thousand  subscribers,  the 
distribution  will  be  almost  entirely  underground ;  nowhere,  prob- 
ably, shall  we  again  see  a  new  Stockholm  telephone  tower,  how- 
ever remarkable  a  piece  of  work  it  may  be.  Both  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  the  street  and  the  interest  of  the  enterprise  will  for- 
bid frequent  underground  construction  or  reconstruction.  We 
want,  therefore,  sewers  with  cable  racks  or  some  form  of  conduit, 
but  in  any  case  of  ample  capacity.  The  former  system  is  probably 
the  ideal  one,  but  much  too  costly  for  an  exchange  of  the  size  con- 
sidered, unless  the  sewer  system  exists  and  is  available  for  the 
purpose,  88  in  Paris.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  conduits;  and  as 
a  properly  built  conduit  lasts  for  years,  thete  is  no  risk,  and  our 
policy  will  be  to  plan  at  once  a  system  of  conduits  substantial  and 
flexible,  and  devised  for  the  full  number  of  subscribers  contem- 
plated, 8500. 

Except  for  spare  plant,  it  would  suffice  to  have  43  ducts,  one 
per  cable,  for  as  many  200-pair  cables,  divided  at  the  office  into 
three  or  four  routes,  then,  further  away,  into  routes  of  10,  8  ducts 
and  less  for  100  and  50-pair  cables.  But  spare  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  to  foresee.  In  the  conduits  you  are  bound  to 
have  spare  ducts,  first,  because  you  cannot  determine  the  ultimate 
number  of  lines  in  every  direction;  you  can  only  approximate; 
secondly,  because  spare  ducts  facilitate  repairs;  thirdly,  because  the 
addition  of  a  few  dnct«  at  the  start  costa  very  little,  but  becomes 
very  expensive  later  on.  The  beat  practice  allows  an  average  of  40 
per  cent  spare  ducts. 

Outside  the  conduit  system  the  lines  must  he  completed  in 
different  ways  —  inside  house  wiring,  short  sections  of  cable,  pole 
lines,  ete.  An  estimate  of  the  probable  average  length  /  and  of 
the  probable  average  price  p'  per  unit  length  (reserves  included) 
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will  give  the  probable  average  price  Ip'  of  this  complement  of  the 
subflcriber'B  line,  while  the  principal  part  will  be  the  cables  drawn 
into  the  general  eystem  of  conduits;  the  lines  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts are  often  disproportionately  expensive;  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  for  this  in  estimating  the  average  cost  per  subscriber. 

As  to  lines  in  general  ducts,  the  cost  is  that  of  the  metallic 
circuit  in  the  cable,  laying  and  spares  included.  The  lowest 
average  proportion  of  spares  is  about  40  per  cent;  this  means  that, 
171  the  calculations,  the  average  length  I'  of  underground  circuit 
for  a  connected  subscriber  must  be  taken  as  66.6  per  cent  greater 
than  it  really  is. 

If  there  are  rights  of  way  to  be  paid  for  in  any  form  —  cash, 
free  telephones,  etc.,  thfe  is  a  charge  on  capital,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  involves  immediate  outlay;  for  a  free  telephone  it  will 
be  the  price  of  the  user's  instrument,  line,  jack,  etc.,  and  a  proper 
proportion  of  land  and  building. 

Land,  BuiiDiifQ,  Apparatus. 

Apparatus  comprises  subscribers'  instruments  and  central  office 
equipment. 

Calling  the  cost  of  a  subscriber'E  set  t,  the  total  cost  of  the  sub- 
scribers' instruments  is  nt. 

Location  and  building  must  suit  the  type  of  switchboard 
adopted;  Btorerooms,  repair  shops  and  offices  can  be  leased  almost 
anywhere;  the  switchboard  with  its  accessories  afTords  the  only 
reason  for  buying  land  and  erecting  a  building.  The  question 
of  the  switchboard  must,  therefore,  be  examined  before  the  two 
others. 

At  the  beginning  we  shall  use  standard  switchboards  (coat  6)  for 
three  reasons :  First,  they  are  cheap ;  second,  untrained  operatore 
and  inspectors  cannot  be  charged  with  the  handling  of  a  multiple, 
with  a  complicated  power  plant  and  other  accessories;  third,  up 
to,  say,  600  answering  jacks,  there  is  little  or  no  gain  to  the 
service  in  the  multiple  switchboard.  But,  of  course,  the  land 
must  be  bought  from  quite  other  data  and  in  view  of  the  remote 
future,  or  what  is  considered  a  remote  future  in  telephony,  say 
SO  years;  that  is  the  space  should  provide  a  single  floor  for  a 
multiple  switchboard,  to  accommodate  the  ultimate  number  of 
Bubscribera,  estimated  at  8500 ;  if  we  put  the  average  subscriber's 
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connectionB  per  jear  ultimately  at  3000,  or  10  per  working-day, 
this  will  give  85,000  eonnectiona  a  day,  which,  with  two-thirda 
of  the  traffic  in  five  houre  means  a  load  of  11,333  connections  per 
hoBr;  at  800  per  operator  and  per  hour  these  11,333  require  56.66 
operators  during  the  busy  hours,  let  us  say  57,  able  to  reach  the 
total  nomber  of  jacks;  this  they  will  do  with  19  sections,  equipped 
with  460  snewering  jacks  each;  the  19  sections,  with  two  end-sec- 
tions, will  have  in  a  etraight  line  (or  in  horseshoe  shape)  a  length  of 
about  189  feet.  In  dealing  with  the  wcffking  capacity  of  the 
switchboard,  we  shall  do  better  to  abandon  the  old  expression 
"  subscribers  per  operator,"  and  talk  of  "  connections  per  operator 
hour."  "How  many  subscribers  do  the  operators  attend  to?" 
is  a  question  of  idle  curiosity,  if  not  completed  by  another  one 
as  to  the  average  number  of  connections  per  subscriber  daring 
the  busy  hours.  "  How  many  connections  per  operator  and  per 
hour,  or  more  briefly,  per  operator  hoar,  do  yon  admit?"  has  a 
definite  and  practical  meaning. 

Coming  back  to  the  switchboard-room,  we  need  a  surface  of 
about  3700  sq.  ft.  to  be  doubled,  if  possible,  for  the  cloakroom,  the 
tearoom,  etc.  In  round  numbers  the  area  of  the  land  to  buy 
will  be  8000  sq.  ft.  Such  a  purchase  is  almost  free  of  risk,  espe- 
cially if  not  all  built  on,  for  the  price  L  of  the  land  is  not  likely  to 
fall,  and  will  probably  rise:  during  the  first  years  one  floor  will 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  service;  if  there  is  no  exisUng 
building  a  light  structure,  one-story  high,  will  suit  all  purposes, 
and  the  saving  in  building  will  partly  make  up  for  the  price  of 
a  large  piece  of  ground,  leaving  the  land  as  good  security  for  a  loan, 
if  necesBary.  The  coat  of  this  first  construction,  equipment  in- 
cluded (protection  against  fire,  heating  apparatus,  service  tele- 
phones, furniture,  lighting  appliances,  etc.),  will  be  quite  moderate. 
Some  years  later,  when  the  enterprise  is  a  success,  a  more  sub- 
stantial building  (cost  E)  will  be  erected.  Some  may  consider  that 
the  adoption  of  a  single  office  is  wrong,  that  it  is  better  to  have 
branch  ofiices,  and  that,  therefore,  the  above  provisions  for  the  head 
office  are  too  costly. 

The  problem  of  sub-offices  versus  a  single  office  is  too  important 
tn  be  treated  here,  and  we  are  learing  it  out  of  consideration; 
we  are  studying  simply  the  equipment  of  this  single  office.  Tak- 
ing the  mean  number  of  subscribers  during  the  first  year  at  300, 
and  for  the  second  year  at  400,  we  shall  have  four  100  Une  stand- 
ToL.  ni  — 4E 
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ardsat  once,  another  one  the  next  year  which  will  provide  spare 
jacks  for  a  time,  and  yet  another  one  st  the  beginning  of  the  third 
jear.  Aa  the  mean  number  of  BubscriberB  during  tiiis  third  year  is 
assumed  to  be  550  (Fig.  1)  we  should  have  a  margin  of  only  about 
100  at  file  beginning  of  the  year,  quite  inadequate,  unleas,  at  the 
eame  time,  we  order  a  multiple  switchboard  to  be  furnished  in 
shout  sis  months.  As  to  this,  to  reduce  the  annoyance  from 
frequent  extensions  in  the  switchroom  when  extensions  are  needed, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  make  them  for  at  least  two  years  at  a  time. 
Even  if  it  was  not  for  the  small  size  of  the  first  multiple,  we 
should,  in  consequenoe,  order  it  for  at  least  the  mean  number  of 
subscribers  in  the  fifth  year,  933  frran  Fig.  1.  In  five  years  the 
traffic  will  be  a  known  quantity,  but  to  figure  the  probable  cost  B 
of  the  multiple  switchboard,  we  must  asaume  something;  we  can 
suppose  that  the  average  annual  number  of  connections  for  these 
933  fiiBt  Bubscribers  has  reached  its  ultimate  figure,  say  3000, 
which  corresponds  to  a  traffic  of  9330  connections  per  working-day, 
two-thirdfl  of  which  concentrated  on  five  hours  at  1244  per  hour  is 
not  full  work  for  seven  operators. 

This  shows,  first,  that  it  will  be  amply  sutBcient  to  get  three 
sections  with  one  end-section,  three  operators'  positions  for  the 
section,  150  answering  jacks  per  position;  second,  that  seven  opera- 
tcra,  or  even  six,  during  the  busy  hours  will  easily  handle  the 
work,  facilities  being  afforded  for  calling  in  two  or  three  extra 
operators  either  to  relieve  the  others  or  for  learning  the  service 
during  the  busy  hours;  third,  that  the  multiple  must  be  provided 
with  electrically  worked  signals  (self-restoring  drops  or  lamps), 
tJiua  permitting  three  operators  only  being  used  most  of  the  day, 
without  being  worried  to  replace  signals  in  position ;  fourth,  that, 
if  proper  precautions  are  taken  at  the  beginning,  th«  mounting 
of  the  multiple  vrill  be  easy. 

Working  Capital,  F. 
Working  capital  is  a  necessity,  and  it  must  be  liberally  provided 
for.  For  some  time,  and  before  the  earning  power  of  the  exchange 
has  become  substantial,  the  only  source  from  which  it  can  be  de- 
rived is  the  capital  invested :  a  part  F  of  Uie  total  capital  T  will 
constitute  the  working  capital. 
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Annual  Expenses,  A. 
These  include : 

Working  Expenses W 

Maintenance il 

Depreciation D 

Sinking  Fund 3 

Contingencies C 

Keeerres  and  Dividends It 

WoHKiNO  Expenses,  W. 
Under  this  head  may  be  grouped: 

Taxes. 

Fire  and  Accident  Inanrance, 

Rights  of  Way  and  Boyalties. 

Uanagemeut. 

Operating  Force. 

Labor. 

As  to  taxes  and  insurance  there  is  little  to  be  eaid.  Bights  of 
way  and  royalties  paid  under  one  name  or  another  inclade  a 
certain  proportion  of  annual  expenses;  for  instance,  on  the  free 
telephone  hypothesis,  the  user's  service  (maintenance  of  instru- 
ments, lines  and  switchboards,  operators'  pa;,  etc.)  is  a  charge 
which  mnet  be  taken  into  account 

As  to  expenses  of  management,  or  generally  speaking  as  to 
staff,  for  a  few  subscribers  the  staff  may  be  proportionally  very 
small;  bnt  when  the  system  grows  and  becomes  more  complicated, 
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it  i»  otherwiBe;  you  want  numerous  Btatietica,  accurate  records  for 
everj  part  of  the  business,  strictly  kept  aceounta  of  the  Tarions 
kinds  of  expenses  and  earnings,  a  high  grade  of  maintenance  of 
thu  plant,  that  ia  you  want  a  numerous  and  skilled  staff,  without 
ivhlch  you  will  lose  money,  and  dissatisfy  the  subBcribers  by  an 
inefficient  aervice.  Telephony  la  purely  on  industry  of  the  age. 
The  product  to  be  delivered,  a  quick  service  with  good  commercial 
transmission,  is  to  be  delivered  in  large  quantity;  it  is  a  wholesale 
industry:  like  a  big  manufacturing  or  commercial  houBe  it  can 
make  money;  or  it  may  fail  completely,  if  the  whole  machine  is 
not  kept  in  perfect  order  and  if  every  detail  is  not  constantly 
watched.  From  actual  needs,  the  proportion  in  big  exchanges  has 
gradually  risen  to  one  employee  to  every  12  guhscribers;  the  man- 
ager must  bear  this  in  mind  to  prevent  any  further  necessity  of 
ruising  the  rates;  when  fixing  rates  at  the  start,  he  is  hound  to 
consider  the  inevitable  ezpensee  of  the  future  and  not  the  low 
ones  of  the  present. 

Maintenance,  M. 

Maintenance  includes  materials  and  salaries. 

The  money  provided  for  salariea  is  part  of  the  above  working 
expenses  and  is  not  considered  here. 

The  cost  of  materials  H  can  be  divided  into:  Materials  tat 
general  conduits;  cost  p,. 

Materials  for  the  complements  of  the  subscribers'  lines  outside  of 
the  conduits;  cost  nlp\. 

Materials  for  the  portion  of  circuits  in  the  conduits;  cost  nl'p"^. 

Materials  for  the  Bubscribers'  instruments;  cost  nt^. 

Materials  for  switchboard  and  accessories;  cost  J     . 

Maintenance     i**      for  the  building  will  be  added,  but  done  as 

it  is  for  the  most  part  on  contract,  there  will  be  do  distinction 
Utween  materials  and  labor. 

The  conduit  being  of  substantial  construction  will  not  cost 
much;  maintenance  may  be  put  at  3  per  cent  of  the  initial  cmt 
As  a  more  delicate  piece  of  apparatus  and  submitted  to  hard  work, 
the  switchboard  will  coat  more  for  maintenance,  probably  between 
5  and  10  per  cent. 

J(  =  p,  +  n/p',  +  nJ'p-.  +  n*.  +  j'''-|-o  +  J*'. 
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Depbeciation,  D. 

Depreciation  differs  widely  for  the  different  parta  of  the  BjBtem. 

For  the  reason  just  given,  the  conduit  depreciation  will  be  emaU 
and  5  per  cent  is  prohably  more  than  enough,  but  as  we  hare 
no  sufficient  data  as  to  the  life  of  the  modem  conduits,  we  may  re- 
tain this  percentage. 

The  same  percentage,  6  per  cent,  seems  reasonable  for  cables  in 
conduits. 

The  aerial  subBcribeTB'  lines,  which  are  of  less  durable  construc- 
tion, we  put  at  20  per  cent,  and  the  subscribers^  insb^menta, 
which  are  often  roughly  handled,  at  S3  per  cent. 

The  first  building  may  have  to  he  replaced  in  eight  or  ten  years; 
we  ahall  take  12.50  per  cent  depreciation.  The  second  building 
being  assumed  to  be  of  first-class  construction,  6  per  oent  seems 
proper. 

Switchboards  of  the  standard  l^pe  are  afisumed  not  to  be  used 
after  the  end  of  the  third  year,  because  of  the  growth  of  the  ex- 
change; there  will  be  probably  an  opportunity  to  use  them  again 
in  the  future;  but  we  shall  not  rely  upon  this  and  shall,  therefore, 
count  33  per  cent  depreciation  on  the  price  of  the  six  standards, 
in  spite  of  the  very  short  service  of  the  sixth. 

For  the  multiple  switchboard,  we  could,  on  the  basis  of  the  manu- 
facture of  today,  count  10  years'  use;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  that 
any  system  can  be  considered  as  fulSUing  all  requirements  more 
than  six  or  eight  years,  owing  to  rapid  changes  in  type;  we  think 
today  that  we  are  pretty  nearly  perfect;  the  same  has  been  sup- 
posed in  the  past  and  has  always  been  proved  erroneous  by  the  re- 
markable improvements  of  the  switchboard.  Therefore,  if  our 
aim  is  to  give  the  best  service  obtainable  (and  that  is  the  only  way 
to  make  the  telephone  popular)",  we  are  bound  to  consider  chang- 
ing our  switchboards  even  when  in  good  working  order;  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view  alone  there  may  be  strong  reasons  for 
the  prompt  adoption  of  a  new  and  more  efficient  system;  putting 
the  maximum  certain  life  of  the  switchboard  at  eight  years  cor- 
responds to  a  depreciation  of  13.50  per  cent.  If  later  improvements 
do  not  necessitate  changing  the  switchboard,  it  will  be  used  two 
years  more,  thus  saving  so  much  for  other  purposes. 
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Sinking  Fdnd  and  Interest,  8. 

It  will  be  perhaps  difficult  to  avoid  some  borrowing;  w«  ehnll 
acBume  that  tide  is  the  case  for  a  fraction  mT  of  the  total  oapitul 
T  and  we  have,  therefore,  to  provide  for  a  special  sinking  fnnd; 
we  shall  hasten,  of  course,  the  redemption  of  this  debt  as  much 
ait  possible,  in  10  years  at  the  moat;  at  4  per  cent  interest  for  10 
years,  the  annuity  to  be  allowed  is  0.1233mr. 

For  the  redemption  of  the  capital  (1 — m)  T  we  shall  figure 
0.06  (1 — m)  T  corresponding  to  redemption  in  20  years. 
S'  =  0.1333mr  + 0.05(1  — m)r. 

CONTINOENOIE8,  C. 
Whatever  expenses  we  may  have  provided  for,  there  are  always 
contingencies,  gas  explosiona  in  manholes,  flooding  of  the  con- 
duits, breaking  down  of  fixtures  or  poles,  accidents,  etc.  For  such 
contingencies  we  shall  add  at  least  10  per  cent  to  the  above  general 
ezpensea. 

(7  =  0.10  (TT  +  ZJ-fJf). 

EESEiivra  4KD  Dividends,  fl. 

The  gross  eamings  mu^t  allow  a  certain  sum  to  be  put  aside 
for  further  extensions  or  improvements.  Considering  the  develop- 
ment of  telephony,  10  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  will  not  be 
too  much  to  face  the  corresponding  expenses. 

Finally  will  come  the  dividends.  Very  little  is  to  be  expected 
in  that  respect  for  the  first  two  or  three  years;  later  on  a  dividend 
of  7  per  cent,  when  possible,  will  be  only  fair;  but  an  increase  of 
this  dividend  is  not  to  be  advocated  even  if  the  profits  increase, 
until  the  reserves  equal  the  capital,  in  one  form  or  another. 

As  to  annual  charges,  we  allow  17  per  cent  on  the  capital  as  a 
minimum  to  cover  rraerves  and  dividends,  whenever  cireumstances 
permit,  I  mean  when  the  rates  calculated  on  that  assumption  re- 
main within  reasonable  limits. 

B  =  0.17r  (minimum). 

Income. 
The  revenue  is  derived  entirely  from  the  rates  paid  by  the  sub- 
Boribprs  (flat  rate  or  measured  service).     The  average  sum  to  be 
paid  per  subscriber  (or  per  conversation)  is  the  quotient  of  the 
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divieion  of  the  annua]  charges  A  into  the  number  of  sobscriberB 
n'  (or  number  of  conversatione,  i.  e.,  number  of  subscribers 
X  average  number  of  convereations).  The  number  of  aubscrib- 
erg  n'  to  be  now  considered  is  lower  than  the  number  n  used 
in  the  calculation  of  the  expenses.  We  are  not  aure  to  get  the 
subscribers  for  whom  we  have  provided;  and  as  the  expenses  are 
for  the  largest  part  not  proportional  to  the  nimiber  of  actual 
subscribers,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  fix  the  rates  from  the  numbers  n. 
For  instance,  the  three  great  elements  of  coet  are  the  underground 
plant,  land  and  building;  it  is  obvious  that  you  cannot  wait  until 
you  have  8500  subscribers  to  be  repaid  for  your  outlay.  The 
ideal  would  be  to  adopt  what  the  well-known  economist,  Mr,  Cheya- 
aon,  has  called  the  "  Tarif  avantageux."  If  you  sell  any  desir- 
able product  for  nothing,  you  will  sell  much  of  it  and  get  no 
return;  if  you  sell  at  a  prohibitive  price,  you  could  have  a  profit 
if  there  was  any  selling,  but  as  there  is  none,  the  return  is  again 
naught.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  cur\'c  of  total  return 
(number  of  pieces  sold  X  profit  per  piece)  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum and  the  corresponding  price  ia  the  most  advantageous, 
tile  one  giving  the  maximum  profit.  This  we  could  determine 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  from  the  public  true  answers  to  a  cir- 
cular stating  the  different  rates  which  could  be  accorded  by  the 
cMrhange  on  different  numbers  of  subscribers  and  asking  them 
to  state  the  highest  rate  at  which  they  agree  to  anbscribe.  For  a 
time  the  exchange  would  stand  by  this  "advantageous  tariff;" 
later  on,  when  the  financial  situation  is  strongcT  (loan  repaid  or 
reserves  laid  by  for  plant  renewals),  the  rates  will  be  reduced  and 
a  new  "  advantageous  tariff  "  applied,  benefiting  both  the  enter- 
prise and  the  public;  if  the  subscribers  knew  that  with  a  certain 
growth  their  own  rates  would  be  reduced,  they  would  become  solicit- 
ing agents.  But  this  is  impracticable,  and  the  manager  must  base 
his  rates  on  other  data.  He  might  plot  the  probable  charges 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  and  not  only  for  the  two  or  three 
first  ones,  and  thus  get  a  better  idea  of  a  scheme  of  rates  to 
apply  progressively  and  methodically,  but  only  a  knowlodfre  of 
the  local  conditions  will  allow  him  to  start  on  a  proper  basis. 

Two  general  remarks  may  be  added. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  conduit  construction  and  land  purchase 
are  two  hea^7  burdens  on  the  enterprise.  Therefore,  if  for  some 
reason  the  cost  of  conduit  is  practically  eliminated  or  considerably 
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reducecl,  as  by  the  use  of  a  BjBtera  of  sewers  or  by  the  payment 
of  a  Bmall  rent  for  municipal  or  private  subways,  the  telephone 
enterprise  will  he  able  to  reduce  rates  very  appreciably.  Similarly 
a  reduction  will  be  possible  if  the  concession  is  a  long  one  and  if 
only  a  small  sinking  fund  rate  is  applied  to  the  land,  being 
juelified  by  the  nature  of  the  property. 

The  nczt  most  important  feature  ie  the  discipline,  care  and 
close  co-operation  of  the  whole  staff.  Since  in  many  caaea  main- 
tenance is  a  third  or  more  of  the  gross  earnings,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  not  only  must  the  beat  construction  be  done  at  the 
start,  but  also  that  the  greatest  care  is  called  for  in  the  use  of 
the  plant  and  in  its  up-keep.  As  to  the  operating  force,  the  necee- 
a>ty  of  discipline  is  still  more  striiiing.  Discipline  can  increase  the 
efficiency  of  this  force  as  one  to  three  or  four.  In  this  connection 
some  may  think  800  connections  per  operator  hour  too  high, 
but  in  reality  this  should  be  taken  as  a  minimum;  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  training.  I  remember  in  the  Paris  system  of  the 
old  times  with  an  average  of  two  trunkings  for  each  connection, 
a  certain  operator  who  could  usually  make  120  connections  per 
hour;  her  work  represented  something  like  400  connectiona  an 
hour  with  a  modem  switchboard  in  a  single  office  exchange. 
And  about  1890,  the  operators  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  series  multiple 
switchboard,  with  testing  as  distinct  from  connecting  pings,  actually 
made  300  connections  per  hour  and  thought  they  could  make 
30  in  five  minutes  (rate:  360  per  hour)  on  a  spurt.  These  same 
operators  could  doubtless  handle  400  connections  per  hour  with  the 
improved  switchboards  of  today  (say  one-fourth  to  one-third  less, 
if  the  connections  are  trunked).  This  was  due  to  discipline.  The 
operators  knew  what  they  had  to  do  and  not  to  do,  never  talked 
with  a  Bubseriber,  but  connected  him  with  the  chief  operator  aa 
soon  as  be  began  to  say  anything  besides  the  number  of  the 
subscriber  wanted,  and  so  on.  The  force  was  well  disciplined, 
BO  were  the  subscribers.  The  result  was  an  efficient  co-operation 
of  both,  giving  the  public  the  kind  of  service  paid  for. 

If  for  any  reason  the  management  is  afraid  to  give  the  operators 
more  than  say  1500  connections  a  day  to  handle,  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  operating  capacity  of  the  switchboard  nor  with 
the  number  of  connections  per  operator  hour;  that  means  simply 
a  special  distribution  of  the  force  through  the  day,  three  gangs 
of  operators  for  instance,  instead  of  two.     The  operator  when  at 
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work  must  get  all  that  can  be  got  out  of  the  switchboard,  then 
go  home;  that  is  the  place  for  reet^  not  the  exchange.  Let  her 
work  hard  six  hours  or  even  five,  and  go;  she  will  enjoy  her 
rest  and  work  more  cheerfully.  Hard  work,  good  rest,  ia  a  Bonnd 
rale  everywhere. 

JOINT  MEETING  WITH  SECTION  F. 

A  Joint  mMtiDg  with  Bection  F  w%a  convened  for  the  parpose  of  joint 
discuasion  of  pap«T  by  Prof.  O.  ?.  Sever,  of  Colnmbia  UniverBit^,  on 
"  ElectrolTsig  of  UndergTound  Conductors."  President  Dunoajn,  of  Sec- 
tion F,  wmi  introduced,  and  presided  over  tiie  joint  session. 

Prof.  Sever  wan  introdaeed  and  presented  tlie  following  paper  <n  the 
•object  of  " ElectTolysia  of  UndeTfrmnid  Canductor*:" 
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CONDUCTORS. 


BY  FROF.  OEORQE   F.   SEVER,   Columbia  Umo^nit}/. 


In  the  spring  of  1903,  Mr.  L.  B.  StiUweU,  Mr.  F.  N.  Water- 
man and  the  writer  felt  that  it  wae  desirable  to  compile  and  co- 
ordinate as  much  information  as  could  be  procured  on  the  sabject 
of  the  electrolysis  of  underground  conductora,  due  to  the  operation 
of  electric  railways.  It  was  felt  that  both  the  opinions  regard- 
ing electrolysis  and  the  practice  in  remedying  the  same  were  so 
diverse  that  it  would  be  of  valne  to  collect  all  this  information 
and  present  it  before  the  International  Electrical  Congreea. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  first-named  g^itkmen  the  practice  of 
the  electric  street  railways  was  secured,  and  all  the  world's  litera- 
ture, which  was  available,  was  collected  and  put  into  the  form  of 
a  digest.  The  writer  collected  information  regarding  the  atti- 
tude of  the  municipalities,  including  such  ordinancea  regarding 
electrolysis  as  had  been  put  into  effect  up  to  that  time.  The  data 
iras  put  into  tabular  form  by  Mr.  Waterman,  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  both  Mr,  Stillwell  and  Mr.  Waterman  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  present  the  final  results  before  this  Congress. 

The  date  is  presented  in  the  fire  tables  which  are  attached  hereto. 

Table  I  shows  the  street  railway  practice  in  the  United  States 
regarding  the  use  of  return  feeders  and  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  capacity  of  these  feeders.  The  reports  are  shown  from  103 
electric  railways. 

Table  II  shows  the  recommendations  which  have  been  made  to 
29  municipalities  by  city  and  other  engineers.  The  results  of 
these  recommendations  are  shown  in  a  few  cases. 

Talilfi  III  shows  the  most  essential  electrical  fpatures  of  the 

municipal  ordinances  which  are  in  force  in  12  different  munici- 

patitie?.      The  inconsistencies  in   some  of  these  ordinances  are 

remarkable,  particularly  in  the  canos  of  Atlantic  City  and  Altoona. 

[«66] 
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Table  IV  presents  a  Bimunary  of  the  opinions  of  municipal  offi- 
cere  as  extracted  from  the  letters  received  from  them.  Fifty 
municipalitiee,  widely  distrihutcd,  were  beard  from. 

Table  V  preeenta  a  summary  of  expert  opinion  concerning  elee- 
trolyBifl,  This  expert  opinion  shows  many  differenees  in  the  recom- 
mendations as  to  remedy.  It  is  the  writer's  hope  that  the  diBcnsaioD 
on  this  presentation  may  be  full  and  that  some  definite  ooncluaions 
may  be  arrived  at  for  the  bettfirment  of  the  conditions  which  are 
known  to  exist  in  some  localitSet. 
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DiBCUBBioir. 

Mr,  Jomr  Heskkth:  Being  In  the  poeitlon  «t  haTlng  bad  ssperienM 
on  both  aidea  of  th*  problem  I  have  had  reuon  to  give  the  question  Tei7 
cloM  atudy.  There  are  certain  well-deSned  lines  and  ooncliuions  from 
which  I  think  we  cannot  eacape.  To  begin  with,  the  onus  of  protecting 
underground  works  frcan  electrolysia  or  from  damage  hj  tramwaj-  afatenu 
cannot  pouiblj  1>e  considered  as  resting  on  one  or  the  other  par^  ex- 
cluBiTely.  It  must,  If  it  is  to  tie  a  ■ucoessful  work,  be  a  mutual  one.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  telephone  company,  even  by  the  adoption  of  all  known 
reasonable  methods,  to  protect  their  works  if  the  tramway  company,  on 
their  part,  neglect  well-known  methods.  Further,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  tramway  company  to  so  run  their  system  as  to  avoid  damage,  if 
the  telephone  company  or  others  interested  are  laying  their  worlu  tn 
an  unneoessarily  dangeroua  manner.  As  an  instance:  In  one  ease  which 
I  have  in  mind,  a  water  company  laid  its  lead  service  pipes  within  six 
inches  of  the  rails  ot  a  tramway  system.  They  invited  electrolysis;  they 
got  itj  and  then  they  complained.  Further,  there  are  eonditicaiB  which 
are  easily  imaginable,  where  a  system  of  water  pipes  acts  as  a  feeder 
from  the  cone  in  which  danger  is  existent  to  a  sone  which  otherwiae 
would  not  be  dangerous.  In  such  cases  the  water-supply  company,  or  the 
gaa  company,  should  so  insuiato  its  pipes  as  to  prevent  the  feeding  of 
danger  from  the  one  sone  Into  tlie  other.  Further,  it  has  been  the  effort 
in  one  or  two  places  to  prevent  damage  by  laying  down  hard  and  fast 
rules  as  to  the  drop  In  the  return  circuit.  For  instance,  the  Board  ot 
Trade  of  London  laid  down  an  arbitrary  figure  of  seven  volta  aa  the 
maximum  difference  of  potential  between  the  ends  of  the  return.  Bat 
any  figure  Of  drop  in  the  return  must  take  into  eonaideration  the  length 
of  the  line.  It  is  not  neceiaarily  the  drop  along  the  return  that  does  the 
damage.  It  is  rather  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  return  and 
the  other  metal  bodies  in  the  neighborhood;  and  yet  not  altogether  so. 
It  Is  not  the  difference  of  potential  only,  but  the  capacity  for  current 
carrying  from  the  return  into  the  pipe.  There  may  be  a  huge  difference 
of  potential  and  yet  no  passage  of  current  into  the  pipe,  lliere  may  be 
a  very  small  difference  of  potential,  and  yet  a  veiy  dangerous  current. 
There  we  strike  another  main  principle  —  the  method  of  testing  for  pos- 
sible danger,  which  ought  to  be  clearly  defined.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
measure  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  pipe  and  the  return.  I 
rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  method  which  has  during  the  past 
year  been  suggested  in  Germany,  of  measuring  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  rail  and  the  earth  nearest  to  the  rail,  is  a  more  correct  method. 
It  takes  into  account  the  electrolyte  between  the  two  bodies. 

Recently  the  Australian  Government  met  in  conference  the  engineers  ot 
the  telegraph  department  and  engineers  representing  electric  supply  indus- 
tries. In  conference,  we  agreed  on  certain  regulations  for  the  protection 
ot  the  works  ot  the  Postmaster-General  of  Australia,  and  the  points 
just  mentioned  were  the  salient  points  brought  out  in  the  discusaion  on 
the  question  ot  electrolysis.  When  I  heard  that  this  Congress  was  to 
ba  held,  it  appeared  to  me  as  rather  desirable  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
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hftve  an  expreaBlon  of  optnloa  from  the  tecbnieal  BiHocUtfoiu  of  different 
■utioDB  on  thia  moat  import«nt  mbjejet,  and  I  mention  that  now  for  your 
omBideratiMi,  if  deemed  adviiable.  It  i*  rather  &  problem  a«  to  how 
■uch  an  expreeaion  of  opinion  eonld  be  obtained,  hut  it  seemt  to  me,  in 
view  of  tiie  direraitj  of  reguiationa  throughout  the  world  and  the  lack 
of  autboritative  Btatementa  based  on  a  scieatiBc  principle,  that  such  a 
■tatement  prepared  by  ecientiSc  bodiei  would  be  invaluable  to  both  sides. 

Prof.  F.  C.  CauwrlL:  In  Columbos,  Ohio,  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
Prof.  Sever,  we  have  made  some  investigation  of  this  matter,  and  our 
conditions  there  are  particularly  favorable  for  absence  from  the  trouble. 
I  believe  the  soil  there  is  not  such  as  to  produce  much  electrolysis,  and 
the  lay  of  the  railway  system  is  particularly  favorable  for  freedom  from 
It.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  points  upon  which  definite  information 
is  needed  in  connection  with  thia  matter  of  electrolysis.  The  first  is 
whether  we  should  look  for  trouble  only  where  the  current  leaves  to  go 
to  other  metallic  structurei^  or  whether  we  are  to  look  also  to,  the  joints 
of  the  pipee.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  question.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  trouble  has  been  found  at  the  joints,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  find  engineer*  taking  very  decidedly  the  stand  that  all 
that  is  neoessary  is  to  Iraep  the  current  from  leaving  the  pipes  and 
going  to  oUwr  eonducting  material.  Informatimi  on  this  subject  would 
certainly  be  very  valuable.  The  second  point  Is  as  to  how  much  current 
can  be  allowed  in  tbe  pipes  or  to  leave  the  pipes.  This  is  espeeially  im- 
portant if  it  is  true  tiiat  we  are  to  look  foe  trouble  at  the  joints.  If  we 
must  keep  tbe  ounent  out  of  the  pipes  practically  altogether,  then  It 
becomes  an  important  matter  to  know  bow  much  current  can  be  allowed  to 
flow  and  still  not  add  an  appreciable  amount  to  their  disintegration.  There 
bas  been  a  little  data  along  this  line  published  in  regard  to  the  resistance 
of  pipes.  What  is  needed  is  data  as  to  the  resistance  in  the  case  of  pipes 
laid  in  dry  sandy  soil.  Where  a  pipe  is  laid  through  a  street,  if  we  make 
an  attempt  to  measure  its  resistance  we  shall  get  the  joint  resistance 
of  the  pipe,  the  snrronnding  soil,  and  other  conducting  material,  so  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  resistance  we  get  would  show  the  current, 
going  through  the  pipe. 

The  other  question  as  to  how  much  damage  is  to  be  ^cpected  from  the 
current  when  it  leaves  the  pipe,  I  believe,  depends  ver^  much  upon  the 
surrounding  soil.  In  some  cities  much  more  damage  may  be  anticipated, 
with  the  same  current  flowing,  than  in  others.  We  have  been  carrying 
on,  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  scone  Investigation  along  this  line,  ob- 
taining earth  frcHn  different  cities  and  using  an  electrode  which  was 
weighed  before  and  after  tbe  test.  Our  resulte  so  tar  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  aoDclasions,  but  tlu;  are  interesting.  We  have 
found  in  two  different  teste  a  considerable  difference  in  tbe  amount  of 
material  in  different  cities.  Soil  from  Daytim,  Ohio,  where  there  has 
been  much  tTonbK  gave  a  large  amount  of  electrolysis,  while  that  from 
Columbus  gave  a  very  smalt  amount.  It  looks  aa  if  this  was  an  important 
point  to  be  considered. 

Ur.  H.  E.  Habribon  :  It  does  not  matter  practically  how  much  current 
or  what  current  denalt;  flows  into  a  pipe.     It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
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current  flowing  into  tha  pipe  would  come  out  more  or  lew  uniformly 
through  the  whole  service;  but  I  do  not  believe  this  ia  m>.  The  pipe  may 
pass  through  k  considerable  length  of  toil  which  will  be  a  very  fair  in* 
qulator,  and  will  then  come  upon  a  patch  of  soil  that  is  conductive  to  a 
high  degree,  with  the  result  that  the  current  densitjr  is  mors  visible  and 
the  damage  greater. 

Prof.  Seveb:  The  data  which  ws  have  ccdlected  contains  muif  refer- 
ences to  underground  conductors  other  than  piping  systems,  so  that  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  that  phase  of  the  situatiim  ahould  be 
brought  before  this  meeting.  About  two  years  ago,  when  I  became  con- 
nected with  the  city  government  of  New  York,  Mr.  Jones  brought  me  a 
cable  sheath  which  he  claimed  had  been  destroyed  by  electrolysis.  I  know 
that  cm  s(Hne  cable  sheaths  in  New  York  city,  both  on  the  telephone  and 
the  power  circuits,  there  are  large  currentB  coming  presumably  from  the 
operation  of  the  electric  railways.  In  the  Bronx  there  hae  been  oon- 
siderable  difficulty.  In  the  borough  of  Manhattan  there  has  been  diffi- 
culty which  to  some  extent  has  been  remedied  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
officials  of  the  railway  oompany  and  the  telephone  companies.  I  know  of 
one  instance  where  the  sheatha  were  bonded  at  one  point  by  a  heavy 
copper  conductor  to  a  return  of  the  Manhattan  "  L," —  approximately  1500 
amperes  passed  over  that  wire — sufficient  to  heat  it  so  one  could  not  put 
his  hand  upon  it.  The  Manltattan  elevated  road  uses  its  structure  com- 
pletely bonded,  ita  service  rails  completely  bonded,  and  a  large  amount  of 
return  feeder,  something  like  aix  or  seven  million  circular  mils,  to  get 
their  current  back  without  causing  trouble  to  their  own  and  other  con- 
ductors. In  spite  of  all  their  precantions,  there  are  still  thousands  of 
amperes  coming  back  on  their  cable  sheaths  as  well  as  those  of  other 
companies.  It  has  been  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  city  officials  for 
their  reeommoidatiw),  as  there  are  at  times  a  higher  potential  than 
twenty-ftve  volts  between  the  end  of  the  line  and  the  nearest  sub-station, 
which  is  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  ci^  rules. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Dei^ht:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  one  phase  of  this  subject 
which  has  been  overlooked,  and  that  Is  the  shunting  of  water  and  gas 
pipes  or  the  cable  sheath,  by  the  grounding  of  telegraph  wires  in  the  ci^. 
This  may,  to  a  eertain  degree,  account  for  the  apparent  discrepancies 
electrolytically,  in  different  cities  and  towns  and  through  different  soils. 
We  all  know  that  there  is  in  many  places  a  very  great  leakage  —  what 
we  call  stray  or  vagrant  currents  —  into  the  telegraph  circuite  by  way 
of  the  ground  return.  I  myself  have  had  experience  with  wires  about 
a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  it  was  rather  a  disagreeable  experience.  I 
tried  some  synchronous  experlmente  four  years  ago,  and  I  found  there 
waa  a  voltage  varying  from  three  or  four  volte  to  seventy-five  In  that 
circuit  —  not  constantly,  but  running  up  and  down.  If  it  had  been  con- 
stant, we  might  have  been  able  Ut  do  something  with  it,  but  as  it  was 
fluctuating,  it  was  rather  disastrous  to  the  experiments  at  the  time.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  in  cities  where  there  are  hundreda  of  ground 
connections  made  at  different  pointe  to  the  pipes  and  where  considerable 
electric  energy  ia  uaed  in  the  operation  of  telegraph  lines  grounded  in 
cities,  some  of  the  electrolyais  may  be  even  due  to  that  source,  a*  well  as 
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tbe  proUction  of  the  pipea  from  pover  leakage  by  the  Bhuntlng.  I  think 
this  auggeititm  may  throw  aome  light  on  tbe  subject,  although  I  presume 
that  this  phase  of  the  case  has  been  taken  into  consideratiou  b;  Mr.  Sever 
and  his  associates.     It  has  not  been  Tefeired  to  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  BAHCBorr  Qhckakdi:  One  of  the  functions  of  m;  department  Is 
taking  precautions  against  electrolysis  trouble  on  our  ettbles,  and  in  that 
eoDuection  the  bulk  of  our  work  has  been  in  Brooklyn,  on  account  of  our 
Tery  large  underground  plant  there  and  the  great  extent  of  tbe  overhead 
trolley  ayBtom.  It  is  not  tmuBuol  for  us  to  have  to  take  oare  of  currents 
as  great  as  200  or  300  ampere*  at  a  single  point  on  our  system.  This 
shows  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  current  that  our  system  is  carrying 
back  to  the  power-houses  amounts  to  thousands  of  amperes.  There  is  a 
certain  expense  in  connection  with  this  work  which  is  quite  appreciable, 
and  there  still  remains,  after  everything  is  done  that  we  can  do,  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble  which  is  real  trouble.  The  discussion  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  such  trouble  and  expense  is  one  that  it  seems  to  me  Is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  section  and  T  shall  not  touch  cm  it  here. 

Prof.  Seveb:  In  connection  with  the  situation  on  the  Virginia  Fas- 
•enger  k  Power  Company,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Mr.  Stillwell  went  at  the 
matter  In  an  engineering  way  by  laying  out  very  carefully  on  paper  tlie 
whole  railroad  system,  placing  the  ears  in  accordance  with  their  various 
schedules,  and  ascertaining  those  points  to  which  he  could  most  profitably 
connect  a  return  conductor.  He  decided  upon  four  points  about  tbe  city, 
almost  at  the  comers  of  a  rectangle,  and  carried  directly  back  to  the 
power  station  very  heavy  return  feeders,  as  well  as  heavily  bonding  the 
track*.  From  the  results  which  they  are  getting,  it  would  seem  that 
that  la  a  very  satistactoiy  way  In  that  particular  loeoli^  to  solve  the 
problem.  Chemical  analyses  were  made  also  of  the  soils.  I  learned  from 
him  a  short  time  ago  that  the  city,  througii  its  engineering  stafT,  ap- 
proved of  this  scheme  and  accepted  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
company  as  an  expression  of  a  desire  to  reduce  the  trouble.  As  stated  in 
one  of  the  tables  which  is  presented,  the  city  of  Richmond  inaiats  that 
the  railroad  company  must  pay  for  all  damage  to  pipes.  How  two  men 
are  going  to  agree  aa  to  whether  damage  is  due  to  electrolysis  or  to 
ordinary  tubercular  action  or  nut,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
body who  does  know  definitely.  The  other  day  we  took  up  in  Brooklyn 
cast-iron  water  pipes,  which  had  I>een  down  flfty-two  years,  so  filled  with 
tubercular  nodules  that  the  area  of  the  pipe  was  reduced  to  about  one-half 
of  Its  original  area.  In  other  places  we  took  up  lead  pipe,  part  of  which 
had  entirely  disappeared,  undoubtedly  through  electrolytic  action. 

Mr.  J.  SioraiD  EdstbSm:  We  bare  had  very  little  trouble  In  Europe 
from  electrolysis.  There  has  been  aome,  however,  in  the  earliest  railroada 
built  In  England,  but  lately  we  have  experienced  hardly  any  trouble.  I 
think  this  is  owing  to  the  very  solid  construction  in  bonding  and  in  cables 
carrying  return  current  to  the  central  station.  In  Berlin  the  city  ofildala 
require  that  there  shall  be  no  larger  voltage  twtween  any  two  points  of  the 
rails  in  the  city  system  than  two  volts  —  that  Is,  between  any  points  in  the 
rail  system  of  the  tramway  there  must  be  no  greater  pressure  than  two 
volts.  This,  or  a  similar  stipulation,  has  been  adopted  by  many  other 
Vol.  Ill  — 44 
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cltiei,  including  dtiea  in  Bwitcerluid  And  Sweden,  where  I  have  Iwd  th» 
pleasure  to  be  a  railway  engioeer.  In  theM  placea  we  bond  the  rails  with 
two  heaT7  copper  wires  at  eaah  joint.  We  have  double  trade  generally, 
and  consequently  we  bsve  eight  copper  wires  at  each  double  pair  of  joints 
of  the  rails.  We  bond  the  rails  between  each  other  and  also  the  tracks 
at  certftin  distances.  At  crouing  of  bridges  or  water  pipes,  where  the 
rails  get  close  to  iron  in  the  earth,  we  insulate  the  rail  with  asphalt  aa 
much  as  possible.  The  raits  themselvea  in  the  street  are  generally  in- 
sulated through  a  layer  of  stones  or  concrete  put  under  the  rails.  To  take 
the  current  from  the  rail,  we  put  it  in  an  inmUattd  ,eable  of  very  heavy 
dimensions.  It  is  very  important  to  have  the  cable  insulated,  aa  a  bora 
copper  cable,  which  I  know  is  often  used  and  which  generally  is  buried 
deep  into  the  street,  invitea  Uie  current  to  seek  other  ways  hcnne.  The 
general  practice  in  Europe  is  that,  where  a  feeding  cable  Is  connected  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  overhead  wiree,  a  return  insulated  cable  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  feeding  cable  is  used.  This  has  also  the  advantage  that 
in  caw  the  positive  cable  becomes  damaged,  we  con  easily  exchange  it  for 
the  return  cable  until  the  positive  cable  has  been  repaired.  All  the  nega- 
tive returns  are  carried  into  the  station  through  resistances,  and  these  are 
Tegn]at«d  so  that  the  actual  current  for  which  the  cable  is  assigned  arrives 
tliere;  thus  Uie  current  is  split  up  and  no  cable  is  overloaded.  In  this 
way  every  feeding  point  liecomeB  a  "  central  station."  These  central  sta- 
tions  are  planted  around  in  the  city,  and  we  have  no  long  flows  of  current 
running  through  the  city.  Street  railways  built  ten  years  ago  in  this  way 
bav«  given  no  trouble  whatever. 

Aa  to  disturbances  on  telephones  in  cities,  where  the  telephones  use  the 
earth  as  a  return,  there  has  been  some  slight  disturbance,  as  naturally 
a  portion  of  the  street-car  current  must  go  through  the  earth  and  thus 
some  of  it  also  through  the  telephone  wires.  In  cities  where  we  have  a 
double-wire  telephone  system,  there  is  no  trouble  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Hesxeth:  Although,  as  you  stated,  the  radiations  deflne  the  drop 
In  voltage,  I  should  like  to  ask  what  in  actual  practice  is  found  to  be  the 
approjciniation  to  the  r^olatimt  How  closely  in  Berlin  do  th^  comply 
with  the  regulations  1  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison  simply,  wmie  of  the  leading  dimensions  of  the  system  on  which 
the  regulations  mentioned  are  found  practicable  —  the  mileage  of  track  and 
the  number  of  amperes  output  from  the  station  per  mile  of  track. 

Mr.  EosTtiaif :  I  am  here  not  loaded  with  fi(^res,  but  I  will  try  to  give 
part  of  the  information.  When  the  plant  is  laid  out,  it  is  laid  out  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  schedule,  and  consequently  you  know  the  loads  on  the 
several  points  of  the  city.  According  to  this  the  dimensions  of  the  cables 
are  figured  out.  The  track  itself  has  the  ordinary  two  heavy  copper  wires 
at  each  rail  and  four  rails  at  the  side  of  each  other  are  considered  to  be 
tnfScient  for  the  two  volts  drop  that  should  be  the  maximum  In  the  city. 
Actual  testa  have  not  been  taken,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  myaeU  been 
opposed  to  the  two  volt  requirement,  as  I  consider  this  limit  very  low, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  on  any  day  of  heavy  traffic  —  for  instance,  Sun- 
days or  Sasterdaye  or  Whitsundays  —  that  the  two  volts  will  be  the  limit, 
but  that  you  will  actually  find  the  drop  far  larger. 
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Cbajbuah  Jonbh:  T  perhaps  might  givn  yon  a  few  Balient  facta  of  th» 
effect  of  electralTBis  upon  the  PosUI  Telegraph.  The  Postal  TBlagraph 
Cable  Compenj  wonld  be  colly  too  glad  to  eubmit  any  of  the  data  it  hai 
upon  the  aubject  of  dcBtruction  of  their  eablea  by  electrolysis  to  Prof- 
Sever  tor  the  purposes  of  his  pap«r.  I  think  they  would  do  this  Id  the 
interest  of  electrical  engineers  everywhere,  and  in  the  interest  ot  munic- 
ipalities whose  pipes  are  being  eaten  up,  and  also  our  good  neighbors,  the 
telephone  people,  who  are  in  the  same  boat  ^rith  us  in  that  respect. 

I  can  only,  of  course,  &i  intimated,  speak  in  a  general  way  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  tel^raph  companies  were  urged  to  place  their  wires  under- 
ground, commencing  kbout  the  year  ISSO.  Cities  got  tired  of  the  crow's 
nests  and  networks  of  wires  which  were  in  their  streets.  Some  of  them 
were  curiosities.  Commencing  with  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities,  the  agitation  became  so  great  that  eventually  they  started  to  put 
in  their  wires  underground.  As  a  rule,  the  cables  of  the  tel^raph  com- 
pany are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  network  of  water  pipes  and  gas 
pipes  of  cities,  nor,  except  in  a  few  cases,  the  rails  of  the  tramways.  The 
telegraph  companies  coming  into  a  city  and  passing  through  generally 
follow  a  line  of  pipes,  and  lately  the  line  of  rails  of  the  electric  railroads, 
and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  electrolysis,  in  timM  past, 
in  rarlous  dties,  commencing  with  Boston,  Hartford,  Baltimore,  Cliicagi^ 
Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  other  places.  In  almost  all  those  places,  our 
cables,  that  had  been  laid  parallel  with  or  near  to  the  electric  railroads, 
have  been  attacked,  and  sections  have  been  eaten  up,  and  our  service 
stopped.  We  were  helpless  in  the  matter,  because  the  cities  in  some  cases 
had  ordered  us  underground,  and  after  having  gone  underground,  our  poles 
were  taken  down,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  place  the  poles  up  again  and 
put  the  wires  on  them  very  nxpeditiouily ;  so  we  bad  to  suffer  and  so 
the  public  had  to  suffer.  Ite  tel^rams  could  not  be  forwarded  until  we 
had  made  the  repairs.  We  found  out,  however,  that  by  applying  the  now 
universal  remedy  of  bonding,  where  we  could  secure  a  good  return  wire 
from  the  point  at  which  the  currents  were  leaving  our  cable  sb'eatfas  to 
g;et  back  to  the  negative  brush  of  the  generating  station  ot  the  railroad 
companies,  we  were  rendered  entirely  immune.  We  have  not  had  any 
trouble  since  we  have  been  properly  bonded  in  any  city.  Quite  recently, 
in  New  Orleans,  our  cable  was  attacked  at  one  point;  but  we  hare  since 
bonded  and  I  think  there  will  be  no  further  trouble.  In  Hartford  we  have 
for  some  years  been  bonded,  and  no  trouble  has  arisen  there.  In  all  other 
places  where  we  have  been  properly  bonded  there  has  been  no  trouble.  It 
of  course  follows  that  the  currents  which  are  carried  through  the  trolley 
pole  and  down  Into  the  motor  of  the  car  and  so  into  the  rails,  is  seeking 
its  way  back  to  the  generating  station,  and  if  the  resistance  Is  very  high 
between  the  point  where  the  car  Is  resting  upon  the  tracks  and  the  negative 
brush  of  the  machine  at  the  station,  it  is  going  to  seek  a  great  many  ways 
to  get  back.  It  wilt  go  all  around  and  follow  every  route  that  is  possible. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  loan  the  sheaths  of  our  cables  to  the  railroad 
companies  to  allow  them  to  get  their  current  back  to  the  station,  and  we 
bwid  our  sheath  to  their  return  wire  so  they  can  have  every  use  of  it  and 
get  back  the  easiest  way  possible.    We  do  that  to  prevent  getting  hurt. 
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It  ii  not  wheTi  tlieir  cairrot  comes  on  uid  atarti  in  to  go  bo^  tliat  we 
suffer,  but  it  is  where  the  current  leave*  our  iheath  to  go  through  moist 
ground  or  Bome  electrolyte  to  reach  the  metallic  conductor  at  the  power 
■tatioD ;  M  that  we  have  found  it  was  necesBorj  for  us  to  make  th&t  path 
just  as  good  OS  poseible.  Our  sheaths  are  one-eighth  ot  an  Inch  lead  with 
10  per  cent  of  tin,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  a  cose  where  the  eanying 
capacity  has  been  exceeded  by  the  amomit  of  current  that  our  friends, 
the  railroad  people,  want  to  have  ne  carry  back  for  them.  It  is  lying 
there,  doing  us  no  good  at  all,  and  we  feel  no  effect  from  any  induction 
in  that  respect,  and  we  are  glad  enough  not  to  be  eat«n  up  in  the  under- 
taking. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  tell  whether  there  is  any  serious  electrolysis 
generated  by  telegraph  currents  or  not.  Of  course,  the  companies  are  using 
much  more  current  now  than  ever  before,  on  account  of  their  increased 
business,  but  prior  to  the  time  of  electric  lights  and  trolley  systems,  I 
have  never  yet  heard  of  any  electrolyeis  arising  from  tel^raph  currents, 
and  do  not  think  they  are  of  sufficient  quantity  to  Sgure  in  the  ease  at  all. 

There  is  anotlier  question,  in  i^ard  to  alternating  currents  being  used 
for  transportation  or  trolley  pnrpoaes.  Hov  are  we  going  to  be  efleat«d 
when  alternating  currents  are  used!  That  Is  an  open  question  which  I  am 
not  prepared  to  discuss,  but  I  would  like  to  call  it  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Stanton  was  introduced  1^  the  Chairman  and  presentad  tli* 
following  paper  1 
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BY  L.  W.  STANTON. 


The  past  qnarfer  of  a  ceiitiii7  bos  seen  a  moet  marrelona  devel- 
opment in  evray  ptiase  of  industry.  This  is  strikingly  true  in  the 
art  of  telephony.  There  is  probably  not  another  line  of  industry 
in  which  there  has  been  such  a  wonderful  adTsncemeut  and  com- 
plete leTolntion  in  methods.  From  the  present  unparalleled 
demand  for  telephone  serrice,  the  indications  are  tliat  the  next 
ten  years  will  eee  improvements  in  design  of  eqiiipment  and 
methods  of  construction  that  will  ecIipBC  the  past  decade. 

The  unprecedented  telephone  development  of  the  past  few  years 
has  tated  the  ingenuity  of  telephone  engineers.  While  they  have 
met  the  problems  with  remarkable  succeBs,  there  it  room  for  even 
as  great  an  improvement  in  the  future  as  there  has  been  in  the 
past.  This  is  especially  true  in  equipping  cit?  exchanges  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  Bubscribera  to  be  supplied  with  service. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  there  have  been  developed  two  distinct  methods 
of  supplying  service  in  large  cities.  One  is  by  means  of  having  a 
large  individual  office,  while  the  other  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  multiple  or  branch  offices  ccMinected  with  trunks.  Each  method 
has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  The  single  office  pos- 
eeeees  many  advantages  in  small  and  medium-sized  cities,  while  in 
our  largest  cities  it  becomes  impracticable  at  the  present  state  of 
the  art,  to  supply  telephone  service  from  one  central  office,  and  as 
a  result,  branch  offices  are  established  and  connected  by  trunks. 

In  cities  which  will  develop  a  telephone  population  not  exceed- 
ing 20,000  to  85,000  telephones,  within  a  radius  of  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  telephone  center,  an  individual  office  built  after  the 
moet  modem  ideas  possesses  many  advantages  over  multiple  or 
branch  exchanges,  Buch  as  more  prompt  and  accurate  service  and 
in  ^ecUng  a  decided  economy  in  operating.  Each  subscriber's 
call,  when  there  is  only  one  office,  is  handled  directly  by  (me  oper- 
IW31 
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Ktar  instead  of  being  handled  b;  two  operators  throngh  tnmkB 
connectiiig  branch  exchangee,  thus  savuig  time  and  expense  in 
handling  the  tra£Qc  and  reducing  the  habiUty  of  error.  There  is 
also  a  decided  economy  in  other  items  of  expense  such  as  rent  and 
taxes  on  office  building,  light,  heat  and  additicmal  office  expense. 
The  Bupervision  in  a  single  office  is  also  better,  being  all  in  one 
office  and  under  one  management  instead  of  being  scattered  in  a 
number  of  small  branch  exchanges. 

While  in  a  single  central  office  we  efFect  a  decided  economy  in 
operating  expenses  and  give  a  superior  service  to  the  subscribers, 
we  have  a  larger  inrestment  in  the  wire  plant  or  distributing  sys- 
tem, on  which  there  is  an  annual  fixed  charge  for  interest  and 
depreciation. 

With  the  correct  number  of  branch  offices  properly  located,  the 
average  wire  mileage  per  subscriber  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  subscribers  are  located  much  nearer  to 
some  one  of  the  branch  offices  than  if  there  were  but  one  main 
office. 

The  trunks  connecting  the  branch  offices  add  somewhat  to  the 
total  average  mileage  of  each  subscriber's  line,  but  in  a  well- 
designed  multiple  office  plant  the  total  trunk-wire  mileage  plus 
the  total  line  mileage  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  line  mileage 
required  to  connect  tiie  same  subscribers  to  one  central  office. 
However,  if  there  are  too  great  a  number  of  branch  offices,  the 
total  wire  mileage  exceeds  that  of  the  individual  office,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  trunks  joining  the  various  offices 
increflsee  in  arithmetical  progression,  while  the  number  of  offices 
increases  in  direct  ratio. 

This  is  clearly  illustrated  if  we  consider  each  subscriber's  sta- 
tion as- a  branch  (^ce  and  join  each  subscriber  to  every  other  sub- 
scriber with  a  pair  of  wires,  which  we  will  consider  as  a  trunk. 
For  example,  to  connect  four  subscribers  would  require  six  pairs 
of  wires;  to  connect  eight  subscribers  would  require  twenty-eight 
pairs,  to  connect  sixteen,  would  require  120,  and  so  on.  Prom  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  branch  offices 
for  a  dty  of  a  given  slz^  and  if  this  number  of  offices  is  exceeded, 
we  not  only  increase  the  total  wire  mileage  but  also  the  operating 
expenses  and  complications  in  trunking  and  decrease  the  efficiency 
of  the  service.  In  addition  to  the  extra  expense  for  trunks  joining 
l^e  various  offices  where  multiple  exchanges  are  employed,  we  have 
the  additional  expense  of  the  trunking  apparatus  in  the  various 
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central  offices.  Tbia  ako  mcreaees  aa  the  nninbet  of  ezcbangea 
mcresBeB,  but  the  expense  is  oSset  more  or  less  owing  to  the  de- 
creaK  in  the  cost  of  the  subscriber's  multiple  in  the  various  ex- 
changes, which  is  due  to  the  fewer  number  of  lines  entering  any 
one  office. 

The  numb^  of  branch  ofBces  that  was  the  most  economical  to 
serre  a  given  number,  cf  snbBcribere  a  few  years  ago,  is  far  from  the 
most  economical  number  of  offices  for  serving  the  same  number  of 
Eubscribers  n&der  modeni  conditions. 

Recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-covered  cables 
and  improved  methods  in  outside  construction  have  very  materially 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  wire  plant.  This,  together  with  the  most 
advanced  ideas  in  central-office  equipment,  has  greatly  increased 
the  capacity  and  reduced  the  first  cost  of  large  individual  ex- 


Owing  to  improvfflnenta  in  switchboard  construction  there  is  at 
present  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  central-office  equipment  for  han- 
dling at  least  12,000  lines.  In  some  cases  switchboards  having  a 
capacity  of  18^000  to  20,000  lines  have  been  installed,  but  such 
large  boards  are  not  advisable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  jacks 
have  to  be  made  too  small  and  the  plugs  used  for  making  connec- 
tion have  very  little  strength  and  are  easily  broken ;  there  are  also 
traffic  disadvantages  which  prevents  rapid  and  accurate  work  on 
the  part  of  the  operator. 

Operators  in  making  coDneotions  in  the  multiple,  develop  what 
would  be  known  in  psydiology  as  the  sense  of  muscular  touch, 
which  allows  the  operator  t«  make  connection  almost  without  look- 
ing. Where  Bmall  centere  are  used  on  the  board,  this,  to  a  degree, 
is  lost,  operatorB  also  have  to  become  familiar  with  the  location  of 
S0,000  jacks,  which  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  operators  where 
rapid  service  is  required.  Four-division  boards  have  also  been 
resorted  to,  but  the  complications  arising  from  the  same  make  them 
impractical . 

An  exchange  of  12,000  lines  capacity  equipped  for  furnishing 
modem  four-party  line  service,  together  with  a  number  of  private 
branch  exchanges,  increaees  the  capacity  of  a  ungle  central  office 
to  80,000  or  25,000  telephones,  and  gives  a  far  superior  service  to 
that  furnished  a  few  years  ago  over  multiple  boards  of  5000  to 
6000  lines  capacity.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  large  multi- 
ple boards  have  been  a  very  formidable  barrier  to  the  building  of 
large  individual  exchanges,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  jack  being 
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too  )Bxge,  BO  that  there  could  not  be  s  Bafficieot  number  placed 
within  reach  of  an  operator  to  permit  her  to  make  connections  wiih 
more  than  6000  or  6000  linefl.  Hoverer,  recent  improvements  In 
circuit  deei^B  which  hare  diminated  the  third  conductor  in  mul- 
tiple jackB  and  reduced  the  jack  to  the  Bimplicit^  of  two  Bpringa, 
together  with  the  improvements  in  mechanical  design,  have  reduced 
the  size  of  the  jack  to  a  ptnnt  where  12,000  lines  can  he  brought 
within  reach  of  an  operator.  In  addition  to  the  above  improve- 
mente,  the  workmanship  is  much  better  and  the  price  of  multipla 
jacks  has  been  reduced  at  least  two-thirda  below  that  of  the  mac2t 
inferior  product  of  a  few  years  ago. 

While  there  have  been  remarkable  improvements  in  the  central- 
office  equipment,  there  bare  heea  also  rapid  strides  made  in  better- 
ing the  distribution  to  subscribers.  Improved  methods  in  the 
manufacture  of  telephone  cable  have  increased  their  efficiency  and 
very  materially  reduced  their  cost,  so  that  to-day  cables  can  be 
installed  in  nnderground  conduits  at  a  cost  per  pair  of  wires  far 
below  that  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  they  have  increased  in  like  pr(^ 
portion  the  territory  sarved  by  one  exchange.  Four-hundred-pair 
cables  are  not  uncommon  to-day  and  in  some  cases  600-pair  cables 
have  been  used.  A  400-pair  cable  carried  near  the  outer  bound- 
aries of  8  territory  to  be  supplied  by  an  exchange  and  distributed 
from  this  point  according  to  the  most  advanced  practice  in  mul- 
tiple-cable distribution,  Berves  the  territory  in  the  most  economical 
way,  and  where  a  portion  of  the  lines  are  party  lines,  the  capaci^ 
of  the  cable  is  equivalent  to  fui  exchange  of  from  800  to  lOOO 
snb-atationa.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  average  number  of 
telephones  per  circuit  found  in  a  number  of  our  leading  cities. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  outiying  districts  are  heavier 
users  of  party  lines  than  the  central  portion  of  the  city.  Under 
such  conditions,  groups  of  subscribers  within  a  radius  of  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  central  <^ce  can  be  served  much  more  econom- 
ically, the  expense  of  opwation  being  below  that  of  a  branch  ex- 
change and  the  first  cost  being  very  little,  if  any,  greater,  if  we 
assume  that  there  would  be  real  estate  purchased,  a  first-class  build- 
ing erected,  modem  central-office  equipment  installed,  and  that  the 
two  offices  be  connected  by  trunks  through  cable  in  underground 
conduit.  The  nnderground  conduit  system  remains  practically  the 
same,  whether  the  district  five  miles  from  the  central  office  be  sup- 
plied by  the  cable  direct  from  the  main  office,  or,  whether  it  ii 
served  by  a  branch  oflSce  with  connecting  trunks,     Tba  additi<mal 
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cost  of  a  400-paiT  cable  over  the  coet  of  the  tnmkmg  cable  to  con- 
nect to  branch  offices,  vill  be  consid^abl;  lesa  than  the  cost  of 
real  estate  building  and  branch-office  equipment,  including  evitch- 
boards,  power-plant,  tenninala,  etc  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
pense of  ibe  extra  mnltiple  for  the  400  additicmal  lines  altering 
the  central  t^Sce  will  be  greater,  but  the  extra  tmnking  equipment 
and  multiple  for  the  samc^  which  will  be  eliminated  when  branch 
offices  are  not  used,  will,  more  or  less,  balance  the  cost  of  the  main- 
office  multiple. 

In  gumming  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  individual 
and  multiple  exchanges,  we  find  that  large  individual  offices  possess 
advantages  of  being  cheaper  to  operate,  and,  through  their  use,  a 
more  prompt  and  accurate  service  can  be  furnished,  while  in  the 
smaller  sizes,  they  are  cheaper  in  first  cost 

With  multiple  exchangee,  we  find  that  at  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  they  are  necessary  in  the  largest  cities  owing  to  the  fact  that 
satisfactory  equipment  cannot  be  secured  for  serving  the  number 
of  subscribers  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  serve;  and  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  the  first  cost  of  the  distributing  systaDa  in 
large  cities  is  too  expensiva  Another  strong  point  in  favor  of  the 
miidtiple  office  is  that  in  case  of  fire,  the  service  of  the  entire  system 
is  not  crippled. 

While  the  two  systems  just  described  are  handling  tbft  telephone 
traffic  of  OUT  cities  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  the  day  is  prob- 
ably not  far  distanct  when  they  will  be  superseded  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  together  with  the  principlee  of  automatic  tronk- 
ing,  which  will  very  material  reduce  the  first  coet  of  the  telephone 
system,  and  also  decidedly  reduce  the  cost  of  operation.  .  The 
writer  has  given  some  thought  to  a  system  which,  bioadtj  speak- 
ing, would  be  one  central  exchange  from  which  trunks  would 
radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  terminate  in  small  automatic 
branch  exchanges  to  which  the  present  form  of  common-battery, 
Bub-station-equipment  would  be  connected. 

A  subscriber  upon  lifting  the  receiver  from  the  hook  would 
operate  in  the  branch  office  a  line  relay  the  same  as  is  used  in  the 
modem  lamp-signal  boards,  but  instead  of  lighting  a  line  lamp,  it 
would  energize  a  simple  selector  switch,  which  would  select  that 
tnmk  line  to  t^e  main  office  which  was  not  busy.  The  trunk,  on 
being  connected,  would  operate  a  line  relay  at  the  central  office, 
the  operation  of  which  would  operate  a  simple  selector,  which 
would  select  the  operator  that  was  not  busy,  and  in  turn  select  the 
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ccHmectiiig  cord  tliat  was  not  busy,  and  light  the  lamp  tusociated 
with  the  Bame.  The  current  lighting  this  lamp  would  pat  the 
operator  in  talking  connection  with  the  Bubscriber,  and  upon  re- 
ceiving the  number  of  the  party  wanted,  which  we  will  say  is 
"Century,  No.  78,"  ehe  would  insert  the  plug  of  the  connecting 
cord  in  the  jack  of  the  outgoing  trunk  to  the  Century  branch.  By 
operating  an  ing^onsly  designed  seiectiTe  keyj  she  automatically 
and  almost  instantly  selects  the  station  called  for  and  starts  auto-' 
matic  ringing  on  tiiis  line,  which  continues  until  the  subscriber 
answers.  Upon  inserting  the  plug  in  the  trunk  jack,  she  extin- 
guishes the  lamp  lighted  by  the  party  calling,  and  automatically 
disconnects  her  listening  set  from  the  subscriber's  line,  leaving  the 
conversation  of  the  two  subscribers  absolutely  private  and  at  the 
same  time  leaving  her  position  open  for  another  calL  The  sub- 
scribers, upon  completing  their  conversation  and  restoring  the  re- 
ceivers to  the  switch  hook,  are  automatically  disconnected,  owing 
to  the  opening  of  the  circuit  of  the  Bubacribera'  line  relay  which 
releasee  the  automatic  selector,  thus  leaving  the  tnmk  free  for 
other  calls  and  giving  the  subscribers  an  opportunity  to  call  again 
immediately.  It  is  true  there  is  a  plug  left  in  the  outgoing  trunk 
(until  the  operator  removes  it)  but  upon  the  automatic  discon- 
necting of  the  two  Bubscribera,  this  cord  and  plug  axe  cut  dead,  the 
busy  test  tdken  oS  the  trunk  jacks  and  the  disconnect  lamp  signal 
lighted  corresponding  to  this  cord  notifies  the  operator  to  take 
down  the  cord,  the  taking  down  of  which  leaves  this  cord  so  it 
will  not  test  busy  to  incoming  calls. 

With  the  system  aa  outlined  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  problem 
to  handle  the  extreme  development  of  our  largest  cities  from  one 
central  office.  With  a  development  of  100,000  telephones,  which 
some  of  our  cities  have  at  the  present  time,  there  would  not  be 
required  to  be  placed  in  front  of  an  operator  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred trunk  jacks.  These  being  common  to  this  position  only,  there 
would  be  required  only  a  few  trunk  jacks  for  each  branch  office  for 
each  operator's  position.  The  operator  in  plugging  into  one  of 
these  jacks  would  operate  a  selector  which  would  automatically 
select  a  non-busy  trunk  to  the  branch  exchange ;  over  this  trunk 
would  be  s^it  the  impulses  from  the  operator's  selective  key  which 
selects  the  Bubscribers  in  the  branch  exchange.  This  method  saves 
the  operator  the  time  and  trouble  in  testing  for  non-buBy  trunks 
and  diminates  a  great  number  of  trunk  jacks  which  would  otliei^ 
wise  be  multiplied  in  front  of  all  the  other  operators. 
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In  medinm-sized  cities,  all  outgoing  trunks  could  be  multiplied 
in  front  of  each  operator.  Ibis  would  eliminate  the  outgoing 
tnmk  selector  and  the  operator  would  test  as  usual  for  non-busy 
tninkB.  For  incoming  calls  there  would  be  no  equipment  placed  in 
an  operator's  position  except  a  few  connecting  cords  with  their 
indicating  lamps.  Incoming  calls  come  in  over  trunks  which  ter- 
minate in  a  distributing  room,  and  tram  there  the  calls  are  auto- 
matically distributed  to  the  operators'  positions.  In  large  offices 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  incoming  trunks  to  be  divided  into 
sections  so  tliat  the  selector  would  not  have  to  be  built  to  dis- 
tribute to  too  many  operators'  positions.  Different  Rlasaes  of  serv- 
ice, such  as  measored  service,  flat-rate  service,  etc.,  would  come  in 
over  separate  sets  of  tmnkB  distributing  to  sections  in  which  there 
are  operators  who  handle  these  classes  of  service  only. 

The  first  cost  of  the  wire  plant  in  ihifl  system  will  be  very  mater- 
iaUy  reduced  owing  to  the  grouping  of  Bubscribera  in  small  groups 
and  automatically  trunting  the  same  direct  to  the  main  office. 

It  has  been  found  from  data  compiled  from  a  number  of  operat- 
ing exchangee,  that  one  trunk  will,  on  the  average,  where  the 
exchange  is  of  snfBdent  size,  carry  the  trafGc  of  13  to  15  sub- 
Bcribers'  tdepbones.  In  this  way  we  gain  the  advantages  of  parly 
lines  without  their  attending  evils. 

This  principle  of  trunking  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  an 
extent  in  multiple  exchanges,  but  the  full  benefits  cannot  be  derived 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  the  trunks  with  the 
increase,  in  number  of  the  branch  offices. 

When  branch  offices  are  used  and  connected  as  just  described, 
100  branch  ofBces  would  require  4960  separate  sets  of  trunks,  while 
with  the  direct  trunking  to  one  central  exchange,  there  will  be  only 
100  sets  of  trunks  required  or  the  same  number  of  sets  qf  trunks 
as  there  are  offices.  Therefore,  in  direct  trunking,  we  would  use 
one  set  of  trunks  composed  of  a  large  number  of  circuits,  instead 
of  100  sets  of  trunks  with  few  circuits  in  each  set  of  trunks. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  practice,  that  in  offices  which  have  only 
a  few  trunk  circuits  joining  another  office,  the  average  maximum 
number  of  messages  per  trunk  circuit  per  day  did  not  exceed  70 
to  80,  while  in  large  offices  requiring  a  great  number  of  trunk  cir- 
cuits, each  circuit  has  been  known  to  av^age  as  high  as  157  mes- 
sages per  day.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  greater  fluctuation  in 
traffic  in  small  offices. 

From  the  data  just  given  it  will  be  seen  that  trunks  composed 
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of  a  large  numbei  of  circuits  carry  more  than  twice  as  much  busi- 
DCEs  per  circuit  per  day  as  do  tninka  composed  of  few  circuits. 
Therefore,  direct  tmnking  through  one  trunk  with  a  large  number 
of  wires  is  much  more  economical  than  throagh  several  sets  of 
trunks  with  few  wires  in  each  set  lliere  is  also  a  saving  in  the 
time  of  connecting  due  to  automatic  trunking,  in  disconnecting 
and  in  the  elimination  of  order  wires.  On  the  otiier  hand,  all  calls 
have  to  be  tmnked,  but  in  small  offices  the  number  of  calls  tmnked 
sometimes  reaches  95  per  cent  of  the  total  calls,  so  the  extra  trunk- 
ing is  not  of  great  consequeace. 

The  system  allows  the  use  of  the  present  common-battery  tele- 
phone set,  which  is  simplicity  itself,  and  it  adds  no  complications 
to  the  tdephones  scattered  over  miles  of  area,  all  equipment  liable 
to  derangement  being  located  in  the  central  or  branch  offices.  The 
branch  t^cee  would  not  require  installation  of  expensive  power 
equipment.  All  power  or  current  required  for  operating  the  branch 
exchanges  could  be  supplied  from  the  central  office.  All  current 
for  talking  would  be  fed  from  the  cord  circuits  in  tiie  central  office 
wb^e  40  or  60  volts  would  be  used,  which  would  prevent  an  ex- 
cessive drop  of  voltage  on  the  long  line. 

This,  in  connection  with  the  latest  design  of  transmitters,  which 
are  especially  designed  to  work  on  lines  of  high  resistance,  solves 
the  problem  of  supplying  the  service  of  subscriberB  remote  from 
the  central  office.  In  case  the  branch  exchanges  are  too  far  from 
the  central  (^ce,  the  subscribers'  loops  can  be  supplied  with  battery 
for  operating  their  transmitters,  from  the  branch  exchanges,  only 
a  slight  modification  in  the  equipment  being  neceasaiy  to  accom- 
plish this  result.  There  would  be  no  ringing  current  required  at 
the  branch  office  and  the  current  for  operating  the  line  relays  and 
selector  switches  would  be  small  and  could  be  supplied  by  local 
storage  batteries  charged  from  110-volt  circuits  or  from  the  local 
lighting  circuit  over  trunk  wires  from  the  central  office. 

This  plan  was  devised  by  the  writer  a  few  years  ago  for  supply- 
ing the  private  branch  exchanges  for  the  Cuyahoga  Telephone 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  company  now  operating  nearly 
one  hundred  private  branch  lamp-signal  boarda  from  storage  bat- 
teries charged  over  trunks  as  above  described.  Hie  results  are 
proving  very  satisfactory  and  quite  economical.  In  charging  the 
batteries,  sufBcient  resistance  is  inserted  in  the  trunks  or  feed 
wires,  so  that  the  batteries  receive  the  proper  amount  of  current  to 
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maiotam  them  at  full  charge.  Every  two  weeks  an  inspector  tests 
the  specific  gravity  of  each  cell,  takes  the  voltage  reading  and 
inspects  the  private  branch  board.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  in 
this  way  reduced  to  a  minimum.  By  a  plan  similar  to  the  one 
just  described,  small  branches  could  be  maintained  at  a  miaimnm 
cost 

The  space  required  for  locating  these  branch  exchanges  would 
be  small.  An  inexpensive  room  in  one  of  the  large  oGBce  buildlnga 
would  answer  very  well  for  supplying  such  buildings  in  the  business 
districts.  In  the  outljing  districts  suitable  quarters  could  be 
secured  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  where  extensive  equipment  has 
to  be  housed  and  operators'  qaarters  provided.  The  greater  fJie 
number  of  branch  exchanges,  the  less  the  wire  mileage  for  each 
subscriber.  One  main  underground  cable  could  be  tributary  to  a 
number  of  small  branch  exchanges.  The  system,  besides  being 
more  economical  in  first  cost,  admits  of  a  decided  saving-in  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  number  of  operators  is  very  materially  reduced. 
The  trunking  or  B  operators  are  eliminated  ^itirely,  and  also  quite 
a  numbCT  of  the  n^lar  A  operators,  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
operator  would  be  at  her  highest  efficiency  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
She  would  be  constantly  busy,  and  the  service  would  be  prompt 
and  uniform,  due  to  the  fact  that  she  would  never  be  overloaded, 
as  she  can  only  receive  one  call  at  a  time,  due  to  the  automatic  dis- 
tribution of  the  calls  to  the  non-busy  operators.  The  subacriber 
in  bfting  the  telephone  from  the  switch-hook,  is  immediately  put 
in  talking  connection  with  the  operator,  and  gives  the  number 
desired  to  the  operator  without  her  requesting  "number;"  she 
repeats  the  number  and  glances  at  the  keyboard,  seea  a  lighted 
lamp  which  indicates  the  cord  to  be  used.  Whra«upon  she  plugs 
into  the  outgoing  trunk  jack  and  presses  the  selector  key  which 
selects  the  line  desired.  Owing  to  the  few  number  of  movem^its 
required  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  being  kept  constantiy 
busy,  she  will  probably  answer  two  to  three  times  the  number  of 
calls  usually  answered  by  an  operator  in  the  same  lengtti  of  time. 
For  night  service,  Sunday  service  and  such  portions  of  the  day 
when  the  load  is  light,  a  number  of  the  operators  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  operator's  positiona 
receive  all  the  calls  and  the  last  posltiona  are  called  into  service 
only  during  the  rush  hours  o(  the  morning.  The  system  as  out- 
lined reduces  the  first  cost  of  the  wire  plant,  eliminatea  all  mul- 
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tiple,  aoEwering  jocks  kdA  line  lamps  and  reduces  the  operating 
expenses.  It  employs  equipment  composed  of  parts  of  the  manual 
and  the  simpler  parts  of  the  automatic  and  possesses  the  advantages 
of  unit,  multiple  and  automatic  exchasges. 

ITpoii  motion  of  Ur.  Jobu  Eetketh,  tSi.  J,  C.  KelNT*!  pa-per  on  tlie 
"  Two-Strutd  Common-Bktter;  87it<m  "  ma  pnaeiited  bf  tltU. 
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FEATURES  OF  THE  DUNBAR  TWO-STRAND  COM- 
MON-BATTERY SYSTEMS 


BY  FBOF.  J.  a  KELSET,  PurOue  Univrnvitg. 


Wien  a  company,  or  engineer,  or  group  of  engineers  enter  upon 
the  development  of  a  certain  line  of  bneineee,  based  on  an  original 
idea,  their  encceeding  efforts  eeem  to  follow  along  a  vell-defined  and 
slowly  widening  path.  Nothing  revolutionary  appears  on  the  sur- 
face, and  the  improvements  revealed  to  the  customers  are  simply 
increments  to  the  original  idea.  This  is  particularly  true  as  con- 
oems  the  telephone  industry.  Buring  the  period  of  Patent-Office 
protection,  the  various  developments  brought  out  by  the  engineers 
connected  with  the  telephone  interests  followed  each  other  in  a 
quiet  and  logical  manner,  and  at  no  time  did  they  depart  far  from 
a  beaten  path.  And  when  the  independent  interests  were  given 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  Qmr  efforts  followed  along  this 
same  beaten  path.  Only  for  a  short  time,  however,  for  their  worl( 
took  on  the  marks  of  originalii^,  and  departed  entirety  from  past 
traditions.  In  pointing  out  the  instance  where  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  features  of  various  succeeding  commercial  systema  will 
be  briefly  considered. 

One  of  the  first  eBicient  landmarks  in  the  switchboard  science  is 
the  series  grounded  system.  The  earth  served  as  a  retum,  and  the 
low  resistance  line  drop  was  necessarily  disassociated  from  the  line 
during  connection.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  two-strand  cut-off 
jack,  having  one  spring  for  the  talking  contact,  and  a  sleeve  or 
thimble  to  guide  the  plug,  and  to  hold  it  properly.  The  entrance 
of  the  ping  raised  the  spring  from  a  rest  contact,  which  was  con- 
nected to  the  drop.  As  the  board  grew  in  size,  a  busy  test  for  the 
multiple  of  jacks  became  necessary,  hence  the  use  of  sleeve  as  a 
test  terminal.  Having  no  operative  function  othetwise,  the  multiple 
of  sleeves  was  normally  insulated  from  everything.  When  the  plug 
was  inserted,  being  of  solid  metal,  it  brought  the  sleeves  into  con- 
tact with  the  talking  circuit,  which  put  them  at  the  potential  of 
[703] 
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the  eabscribers'  eartli.  To  utilize  this  changed  condition  of  the 
sleevCR  during  usage,  a  battery  waj  placed  in  the  operator's  taUdng 
set  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  listening  key  was  cloeed,  the 
tip  of  the  plug  aseunied  the  potential  of  the  battery,  which  upon 
coming  into  contact  with  a  grounded  sleeve  caused  a  flow  of  cur- 
rent in  the  operator's  receiver,  and  the  Bubscribers'  receivers,  as  welL 

The  advent  of  the  trolley  system  changed  the  telephone  map,  bo 
to  speak.  To  avoid  the  disturbances,  a  metallic  circnit  became 
necessary  for  moat  of  the  lines,  and  its  connection  with  a  grounded 
board  was  nicely  accomplished  by  placing  a  repeating  coil  directly 
in  the  metallic  hne.  In  many  places,  the  number  of  metallic  lines 
grew  to  exceed  the  number  of  grounded  lines,  which  led  to  the 
demand  for  a  board  giving  preference  to  metallic  lines,  as  two 
repeating  coils  between  two  metallic  subscribers  was  far  from  de- 
sirable. This  resulted  in  a  somewhat  revolutionary  step,  the 
bridgii^  self-iestoriog  drop  system. 

This  system  began  the  era  of  local  electrical  Actions  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  talking  circuit.  The  sleeve  was  still  the  test  terminal, 
and  had  the  added  fnnctioD  of  conducting  the  current  through  the 
restoring  winding  of  the  drop.  The  test  terminal  wta  normally  at 
earth  potential,  through  the  leetoring  winding,  and  was  raised  by 
the  entrance  of  the  plug.  To  detect  this  changed  condition  of  the 
sleeve,  the  induction  coil  secondary  and  the  receiver  windings  were 
halved,  and  a  ground  placed  at  their  center,  ao  that  the  closing  of  the 
listening  key  would  give  the  test,  and  the  circuit  would  not  be 
unbalanced  during  ordinary  operating.  At  this  stage,  the  two- 
strand  system  stood  a  chance  of  usage,  but  for  some  reason  the  de- 
signers did  not  care  to  use  the  sleeve  as  a  combination  talking  and 
testing  terminal.  So  they  added  a  third  contact,  or  a  second  talk- 
ing spring  to  the  jack,  and  passed  from  one-strand  into  thiee-strand 
practice.  The  repeating  coil  was  still  evident,  to  connect  dissimilar 
lines.  But  the  main  or  revolutionary  feature  vas  the  departure 
from  tiie  cut-off  principle,  by  the  use  of  a  permanently  bridged  line 
drop,  which  was  made  possible  in  a  multiple  syatem  by  the  simple 
effacement  of  the  signal  proper  during  a  cord  connection. 

The  use  of  a  permanently  bridged  line  signalling  apparatus,  and 
its  effaoement  by  auxiliary  third-contact  means,  had  it  influence 
upon  the  next,  or  common-battery  era.  In  this  system,  the  battery 
and  line  relay  is  permanently  bridged  across  the  line  circuit,  and 
the  line  signal  proper,  or  lamp,  is  effaced,  or  partially  extinguisheil 
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by  means  of  deviceB  Torkiiig  in  conjunction  with  the  sleeves.  For 
some  reason,  this  syetem  has  not  been  given  general  adoption. 

Tbe  next  eystem,  the  present  licensee  common-batteij  eyBtem, 
shows  a  return  to  firat  principles,  inaamncli  as  the  line-aignalling 
apparatus  is  entirely  disassociated  from  the  line  when  on  connec- 
tion, and  the  subscribers  talk  through  the  clearing  out  signal,  now 
known  as  the  disconnection  Bignalling  apparatus.  The  use  of  three 
strands  came  naturally  into  use,  as  the  restoring  winding  had  the 
same  relation  to  the  sleeve,  or  test  terminal,  as  the  cut-off  relay 
winding  of  the  present  system  has.  In  fact,  there  is  not  any 
evidence  that  the  two-strand  system  was  considered. 

As  the  repeating  coil  is  used  in  the  first  two-strand  common  bat- 
tery system  brought  out  by  the  independent  interests,  having  double 
disconnect  or  supervisory  signals,  it  must  be  shown  that  while  they 
perform  many  of  the  same  functions,  in  both  licensee  and  Dunbar 
systems,  there  is  a  radical  and  necessary  difference.  The  repeating 
coil  that  will  operate  successfully  with  tbe  Dunbar  circuit  will  not 
operate  successfully  with  the  licensee  circuit.  There  is  a  reason, 
and  that  is,  the  Dunbar  circuit  is  confined  to  metallic  lines,  while 
the  licensee  circuit  embraces  three  conditions  of  service,  metallic 
and  metallic,  metallic  and  grounded,  and  grounded  with  grounded. 

When  the  common-battery  systems  were  placed  in  operation,  the 
cord  circuits  were  equipped  with  a  repeating  coil,  having  four 
windings,  arranged  on  a  core,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  quarters  of 
the  coil  belonging  to  the  tips  of  the  plugs,  A  and  €,  are  wound  on 
what  we  may  call  the  left  end  of  the  core,  while  the  quarters  be- 
longing to  tbe  rings,  or  other  talking  strands,  D  and  B,  are  wound 
on  the  right,  making  two  possible  separate  magnetic  circuits,  acting 
in  the  same  .direction.  In  Fig.  8,  the  use  of  the  coil  in  circuit  at 
illustrated,  in  which  A  and  B  are  the  quarters  furnishing  current 
to  the  metallic  line,  and  C  and  D  the  quarters  connecting  the 
grounded  party.  According  to  practice,  there  are  three  grounds 
when  a  grounded  line  is  concerned.  One  at  the  subscriber's  station, 
one  at  the  arrester  frame,  and  one  at  the  battery*  This  means  that 
when  a  cord  circuit  is  placed  in  connection  with  a  grounded  line, 
the  tip  quarter  of  the  coil,  C,  is  shortcircuited. 

If,  according  to  Mg.  8,  the  metallic  line  parallels  tbe  trolley  for 
considerable  distance,  both  its  wires  are  subjected  to  an  electrostatic 
potential,  equivalent  to  the  electromagnetic  potential  of  the  trolley 
wire.  These  electrostatic  charges,  alternating  in  character,  are 
seeking  the  earth,  and  pass  through  windings  A  apd  B  on  their 
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way.  If  A  and  B  presented' equal  retarding  effects  to  these  alternat- 
ing charges,  then  balance  wonld  result,  and  a  quiet  connection  given. 
Unfortunately  the  vindings  A  and  B  do  not  present  equal  effects 
toward  these  charges,  and  great  noise  results  upon  a  grounded  con- 
nection. The  effects  are  unequal  in  A  and  B,  because  the  windings 
0  and  D  are  unequally  loaded.  C  is  virtually  shortcircuited,  and 
has  the  greatest  possible  weakening  effect  on  the  inductive  properties 
of  winding  A,    Winding  D  having  a  line,  instrument,  and  common 


retam  in  circuit  does  not  have  as  great  a  weakening  effect  on  B,  as 
C  has  on  A,  hence  the  unbalance,  and  the  consequent  noise. 

Ab  the  licensee  companies  had  an  object  in  maintaining  grounded 
service,  a  coil  had  to  be  devised  which  would  preserve  the  static 
balance  under  all  conditions  of  service.  The  condition  in  question 
is  the  metallic  and  grounded  comaection,  which  means  that  the  tip 
qnarter  of  the  coil  on  the  grounded  side  is  idle.  In  Fig.  3,  the  idle 
quarter  has  been  represented  by  dotted  lines,  as  section  6  and  6. 
Tip  eighth,  winding  1  of  the  metallic  side,  and  the  dotted  tip 
eighth,  winding  5  of  the  grounded  side,  start  out  in  pcirs  at  the 
same  end  of  the  core.  Likewise,  the  metallic  ring  eighth  3  starts 
out  in  pairs  with  grounded  ring  eighth  7.  On  tlie  other  side  of  the 
core,  or  end,  a  double  transposition  takes  place,  as  8,  the  gronndctl 
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ring  eighth,  pairs  with  2,  the  metallic  tip  eighth,  while  4,  ttie 
metallic  ring  eighth,  pairs  with  the  dotted  grounded  tip  eighth  6. 


Ilie  halandng  effect  may  be  better  ehown  by  Fig.  4,  in  which 
the  varionB  sections  are  connected  in  circuit.  As  connection  with 
a  giounded  line  rendere  the  grounded  tip  quarter  useless,  it  will 
not  be  shown.  An  inspection  shows  that  grounded  rings  7  and  8 
hare  equal  loading  effects  on  each  end  of  the  core.  By  tranapoei- 
tion,  winding  7  affects  the  ring  side  at  the  circuit  at  3,  exactly  as 
8  affects  the  tip  side  at  S.  Therefore,  each  quarter  of  the  coil  on 
the  metallic  side  presents  equal  inductive  resistance  to  the  alter- 
nating static  charges. 

There  has  been  considerable  coDJecture  among  licensee  employes 
as  to  the  reason  that  the  improved  eight-section  coil  will  not  per- 
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rait  of  a  ground  at  the  arreetor  frame,  or  Bhortcircuiting  of  the 
grounded  tip  quarter,  as  did  the  older  foui-section  type.  When  a 
coil  gets  down  on  a  metallic  circuit,  the  trangmission  ie  muffled  to  a 
serious  degree,  when  the  eight-section  coil  is  used.  The  reason 
'  would  be  that  the  old  coil  had  two  separate  magnetic  fields,  one  of 
which  could  be  shortcircuited  or  idle  without  affecting  the  other. 
In  the  newer  coil,  a  shortcircuited  quarter  would  affect  the  entire 
core,  and  render  it  non-inductive,  and  not  efBcient  as  a  repeater. 

Ab  a  non-inductive  relay  appeared  in  the  Dunbar  circuit,  nothing 
yet  appears  of  a  revolutionary  nature.  The  series  grounded  local 
battery  system  had  a  winding  in  the  circuit  as  a  clearing-out  signal, 
through  which  the  voice  currents  passed.  The  licensee  system  has  a 
clearing-out  signal  through  which  the  voice  currents  pass.  So  has 
the  Dunbar  original  system.  What  is  the  difference  ?  The  licensee 
non-inductive  supervisory  relay  has  two  windings,  eleven  ohms  of 
copper,  and  one  hundred  ohms  of  German  silver  wire,  wound  on  the 
exterior  of  the  copper  winding,  of  few  turns,  and  having  no  in- 
ductive value.  The  100-ohm  shunt  did  not  materially  weaken  the 
power  of  the  11 -ohm  copper  winding  in  connection  with  its  direct- 
current  functions,  but  when  in  the  path  of  voice  currents,  acts  tfe  a 
direct  circuit  without  any  magnetic  energy  being  set  up,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  affect  the  rapidly  changing  frequencies  to  their 
disadvantage.  The  non-inductive  relay  of  the  Dunbar  system  is  a 
differential  relay,  having  two  windings  of  equal  and  opposite  value, 
and  having  the  same  relation  to  the  core.  If  the  coils  were  wound 
on  the  respective  ends  of  the  core,  lines  of  force  would  be  set  up  in 
the  respective  ends  of  the  core  of  opposite  value,  and  neutralization 
would  take  place.  But  when  alternating  currents  of  extremely  high 
frequency  pass  through  these  windings,  a  neutralization  would  tend 
to  take  place,  but  does  not,  because  the  lines  of  force  do  not  have 
time  to  thread  through  the  neighboring  coil;  hence  energy  is  re- 
stored to  the  circuit,  which  makes  the  end-on  relay  inductive  to  a 
certain  extent.  To  cause  complete  neutralization,  it  must  be  done 
electrically,  and  not  through  magnetic  means.  It  the  coils  are  sn- 
perimposed  upon  each  other,  then  a  neutralization  takes  place  be- 
tween the  forces  tending  to  produce  magnetic  energy,  thus  killing 
the  evil  at  its  inception. 

What  is  the  difference  then,  between  the  Dunbar  and  the  licensee 
systems,  if  each  makes  use  of  a  cut-off  relay,  a  repeating  coil,  and  a 
non-inductive  cord  relay?  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  elec- 
trical actions  involved,  necessitated  by  the  use  of  a  talking  strand  as 
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the  means  of  operating  the  cut-off  tela;,  and  acting  as  a  teat  tenni- 
nal,  in  addition  to  its  natural  function.  And  in  the  abeence  of  the 
third  Btrand,  the  act  of  testing  a  busy  line  baa  to  be  p&rtlcularly 
aafe-guarded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eubscriber  from  being  eerioxiBly 
annoyed  while  talking  to  another  party. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  original  Dunbar  two-strand  Byafam.  The 
subscriber  called  central  by  removal  of  receiver,  which  allowed 
battery  to  &ov  through  line  relay,  LR,  out  on  the  line  through 
contact  at  a,  thence  back  to  ground  at  b.  The  entrance  of  the 
plug  causes  battery  io  flow  through  winding  B,  relay  COR,  thence 
back  to  ground  through  winding  A.  The  current  being  equal  in 
A  and  B,  the  relay  has  no  magnetic  strength,  and  the  lamp  circuit 
of  ^  ij  remains  open.  Bight  here  is  the  remarkable  feature  of  the 
system,  that  the  cut-off  relay  is  energized  by  current  flowing  through 
the  talking  circuit,  without  impairing  the  talking  qualities  in  the 
least.  The  energization  of  relay  COR  brings  out  another  original 
feature,  the  simultaneous  disconnection  of  the  line  signalling  ap- 
paratus, and  the  connection  of  a  normally  disconnected  multiple 
jack.  This  normal  disconnection  of  the  multiple  jack  from  the  line 
gives  the  advantage  of  a  reliable  busy  test. 

Another  marked  feature  is  shown  in  the  busy  test  method.  The 
test  is  a  natural  one,  and  the  touching  of  the  calling  cord  tip  to 
the  sleeve  of  a  busy  line  jack,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  the  licensee 
systems,  inasmuch  as  the  touching  of  the  tip  to  the  busy  sleeve  stores 
up  energy  in  the  tip  quarter  of  the  repeating  coil.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  plug  tip  causes  a  discharge  of  this  stored  energy  into  the 
operator's  bridged  receiver,  and  into  the  circuit  of  the  calling  party. 
But  the  Dunbar  subscriber  would  be  painfully  aware  of  the  test 
being  made,  while  the  three-strand  licensee  sub^riber  would  not. 
The  touching  of  the  grounded  tip  to  the  sleeve  talking  terminal 
would  materially  lower  the  potential  of  the  terminal,  and  cause  a 
vicious  receiver  click  in  both  talking  lines.  To  prevent  this  click, 
the  liptening  key  is  arranged  so  tliat  its  use  will  remove  a  shortcir- 
cnit  from  about  the  ?00-ohm  resistance  placed  directly  in  the  testing 
circuit.  This  modifies  the  testing  click  in  the  subscribers'  receivers 
considerably.  There  might  be  an  objection  to  this  method,  as  it  in- 
troduces a  700-ohm  resistance  in  the  talking  circuit  of  two  connected 
parties,  should  the  operator  listen  in.  As  she  has  double  supervision, 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  do  so. 

Inserting  the  calling  plug  lights  the  supervisory  lamp,  becnnse  the 
low  resistance  ground  on  the  aleeve  line  aide  unbalances  the  differ- 
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enti&l  windings  and  cauaes  magnetic  energy  to  be  operative  on  the 
relay  armature.  More  current  will  flow  through  B'  than  through  A', 
until  the  ground  is  removed  by  the  aubacriber  removing  the  receiver. 
Then  the  windings  neutralize,  and  the  lamp  is  extinguished. 

Another  marked  feature  is  the  neeesBity  of  a  temporary  Bource 
of  energy  to  hold  the  cut-off  relay  during  the  act  of  ringing.  As 
the  multiple  ia  normally  disconnected  from  the  line,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  line  depends  upon  the  energization  of  the  cutnDlI 
relay,  and  the  energization  of  the  cutnail  relay  depends  upon  current 
flowing  over  the  cord  circuit,  it  follows  that  the  necessary  opening 
of  the  cord  circuit  in  the  act  of  ringing  shall  not  deprive  the  cut-ofi 
relay  of  energy.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  an  alternating 
current  generator,  which  was  connected  to  the  sleeve  side  only. 
A  direct  current  generator  was  bridged  across  the  circuit,  and  sup- 
plied the  cut-ofl!  relay  with  direct  current.  Later,  it  was  found  that 
the  ordinary  exchange  battery  connected  to  the  tip  side  through  a 
suitable  impedance  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  the  direct- 
current  generator.  The  idea  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  a  later  circuit, 
which  supplied  generator  current  out  on  the  iip  side,  while  the 
main  exchange  battery  supplied  energy  to  the  cut-off  relay. 

At  this  stage  the  independent  designers  made  a  revolutionary 
move.  Tliey  departed  from  the  repeating  coil,  they  departed  from 
the  non-inductive  relay,  the  only  semblance  being  in  the  cut-ol 
relay  principle,  though  utterly  unlike  in  operation.  The  era  of 
double  disconnect  retardation  system  began.  What  were  the  tech- 
nical reasons  why  the  differential  system,  with  its  repeating  coll, 
its  non-inductive  relay,  and  ground  at  the  subscriber's  station 
should  be  relegated,  and  the  retardation  system  made  standard? 
Both  are  designed  for  metallic  service  exclusively.  The  principal 
weakness  was  in  the  ground  at  the  subscriber's  station,  which  is 
objectionable  for  many  reasons.  The  difiieulty  of  a  fair  ground  for 
selective  ringing  is  known,  while  this  system  had  to  have  a  good 
ground,  a  real  ground,  of  lowest  possible  resistance,  in  order  that 
the  differential  relay  could  be  reliably  operated.  Supposing  the 
grounds  to  be  perfect,  another  difficulty  presents  itself  —  that  un- 
relenting enemy  of  grounded  telephone  practice  —  earth  currents 
due  to  the  street  railway  companies.  Potentials  of  different  values 
exidt  on  every  line,  making  the  operation  of  the  differential  relay  a 
great  imcertainlj.    And  its  peculiar  dependence  upon  its  external 
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connect!  ODS   as   a   switchboard   makes   it   nniqiio,   though   not   a 


When  the  ground  at  the  Bubscriber'B  station  was  changed  to  the 
ground  at  one  terminal  of  the  cut-off  relay,  6,  in  Fig.  G,  the  differ- 
ential relay  had  to  be  abandoned,  because  there  in  no  possible  way 
that  a  neutrahzation  could  take  place  between  windinp  A  and  B, 
when  the  subscriber  removed  the  receiver.  The  500-ohm  cut-off 
relay  would  shortcircuit  winding  il  to  a  certain  extent.  So  wind- 
ings A  and  Ji  were  placed  on  separate  cores,  m  it  were,  B  being 
the  winding  of  n  back  contact  relay,  while  A  is  the  winding  of  make 
contact  relay.  When  a  party  calls  in  the  usual  manner,  the  operator 
would  insert  the  plug,  which  would  put  relay  .4  in  series  with 
cut-off  relay  GOB.  Both  would  be  energiwd,  COR  cutting  off 
line  signalling  apparatus,  and  connecting  the  multiple  to  the  line, 
while  relay  A  closed  the  circuit  of  the  supervisory  lamp.  As  the 
receiver  is  supposed  to  be  off  the  hook,  B  is  energized,  and  the  lamp 
circuit  broken. 

The  test  feature  ia  a  distinctive  one,  consisting  of  a  5000-ohm 
rela3%  which  armature  contacts,  when  closed,  put  a  ground  on  the 
primary  circuit  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  battery  flow  through 
the  primary  winding,  and  induce  a  current  in  the  secondary.  Being 
of  a  great  number  of  turns,  and  highly  inductive,  it  does  not  cause 
an  appreciable  reduction  of  the  terminal  potential,  and  only  an 
experienced  telephone  user  can  detect  the  test  made  on  his  line. 
The  testing  relay  serves  the  entire  operator's  position,  and  is  neces- 
sarily disassociated  from  each  talking  connection.  Relay  D,  acting 
in  series  with  the  cutK)ff  relay,  C  O'B',  serves  this  purpose,  and 
also  closes  the  talking  circuit,  and  the  supervisory  lamp  circuit  also. 
When  the  subscriber  answers,  relay  C  has  a  function  liken  to 
relay  B,  simply  opening  the  supervisory  lamp  circuit. 

Condensers  connect  the  answering  and  calling  circuits  instead  of 
repeating  coils,  and  serve  to  repeat  the  fluctuating  voice  currents. 
The  circuits  are  individual)  wd  by  the  relays,  which  also  control 
the  direct-current  supply  as.  well.  The  circuits  in  Figs.  5  and  6 
bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  having  the  same  features 
practically,  first,  the  temporary  energization  of  the  cnt-off  relay 
during  the  act  of  ringing,  second,  the  current  of  cut-off  relay  ener- 
gization being  supplied  over  the  strands  of  the  talking  circuit,  and 
third,  the  combined  use  of  the  sleeve  as  a  tceting  and  talking 
terminal. 
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Both  Bjsteim  have  a  nonnallj  diBconnected  multiple  jack,  ft 
normally  connected  line-eignalling  apparatus,  arc  designed  for 
metallic  seryice  only,  and  it  may  be  eaid  that  the  four  years'  effort 
of  the  brainioBt,  cleverest,  and  most  experienced  telephone  engineers 
ever  assembled  together  in  the  employment  of  om  company  simply 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  ground  from  the  ^ubscribera*  station 
to  that  of  the  ground  at  the  exchange  cut-off  relay  tenmnal,  which 
fact  strongly  proves  the  genius  of  the  inventor  of  the  first  double 
Bupervisoiy  two-strand  telephone  system.  And  when  one  remembers 
the  herculean  difficulties  confronting  this,  and  other  groups  of  in- 
dependent telephone  engineers,  the  limited  experience  of  the  past 
working  in  an  entirely  new  field  of  action,  one  cannot  help  but 
realize  that  this  apparently  simple  transfer  of  grounds  represents 
many  mile  posts  in  the  advance  of  telephone  development 

DiBODSSIOIt. 

tSr,  F.  J.  DomiEBqux;  I  only  wish  to  state  tliat  the  two-wirs  lystem 
that  is  deacribed  bj  Mr.  Keliey  is  in  very  cloie  connection  to  the  switcb- 
boardB  I  spoke  of  in  my  paper  on  Wednesday  last.  This  two-wire  sjBteiA 
is  the  one  I  referred  to  that  makes  it  possible  to  build  the  large  hoards 
that  are  at  present  in  use  in  Buffalo  and  other  large  cities,  having  18,000 
lines  capacity.  Experience  with  the  two-wire  Bystem  has  shown  that  the 
difficulties  that  were  feared  at  the  beginning  have  not  been  realized,  and 
that  the  system  as  described  by  Hr.  Kelsey  has  given,  since  the  time  It 
has  been  tried,  perfect  satisfaction,  and  is  at  the  present  time  probably  aa 
fully  developed,  not  only  for  the  multiple  switchboard,  but  also  all  lines 
that  are  connected  therewith,  as  anything  that  enters  into  the  operation 
of  a  large  telephone  exchange.  It  can  be  easily  compared  with  the  vast 
development  of  the  three-wire  syateni.  The  original  two-wire  system  waa 
not  completely  carried  out  as  it  is  shown  at  the  present  time  in  Hr. 
Kelsey's  paper.  The  first  two-wire  plug  was  used  in  connection  with  a 
complete  system  here  in  St.  Louis,  but  the  feature  of  the  St.  Louis  system 
was  not  the  full  two-wire  system,  as  the  test  was  not  made  the  same  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time  in  the  twrvwire  system.  After  this  we  have  to  take 
account  of  work  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Kempster  B.  Miller,  which,  so 
far  as  I  noticed,  has  not  been  recorded  in  Prof.  Kelsey's  paper.  Mr.  Dun- 
bar has  been  to  a  great  extent  the  developer  of  the  two-wire  system, 
and  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Miller.  Tn  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  divide 
between  the  work  of  the  two  gentlemen  and  say  who  has  accomplished  the 
most  in  this  line.  I  only  mention  this  that  Mr.  Eempster  B.  Miller  shall 
receive  due  credit  for  the  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  F.  C.  McBebtt;  No  switching  system  should  be  adopted  for  use 
withottt  consideration  of  both  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  The 
two-wire  system  should  be  compared  with  the  three-wire  system  in  both 
respects.  The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  the  two-wire  system,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Uiree-wire,  are  possible  large  sise  of  switchboards  and  poa- 
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tible  ehcapneM.  At  to  Ue  size  of  the  swItchbtMrdB,  reqtdreinenta  have 
not  yet  reached  the  available  capacity  of  three-wire  awitchboardi,  to  that 
the  aMiiiii«d  enlarged  capacity  of  the  two-wire  switchboard  cannot  yet  be 
considered  to  be  on  advantage.  As  to  the  pouible  advantages  of  the  two- 
wire  system  in  cost,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  prices  of  the  two  switeh- 
boards  are  still  about  the  same.  No  data  as  to  the  ultimate  and  neceasary 
first  costs  of  the  two  eyatems  is  available  for  compariaon,  but  I  afaould 
expect  to  find  very  little  in  favor  of  the  two-wire  in  thia  feature  also.  On 
the  other  band,  it  is  known  that  some  transmission  losses  and  increased 
costs  of  maintononce  may  be  characteristic  of  the  two-wire  switehing 
syatem,  which  might  easily  offset  a  moderate  difference  in  first  coat. 

Ur.  P.  B.  I^i.utt:  T  beg  leave,  on  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  in  attendance  during  this  Congreaa  in  Section  G,  to  return  our  ain- 
oere  thauEs  and  acknowledgment*  to  our  Chairman  and  other  Section 
offlcers  who  have  beei  controlling  our  deliberations,  and  contributing  so 
well  and  foroefully  to  our  fimd  of  Information  regarding  the  subjects  that 
have  been  under  discussion.  Our  Chairman  has  been  enterprising,  fair,  and 
able  to  a  degree,  I  am  sure,  that  should  make  us  feel  very  grateful  to  the 
governing  board  of  this  CongreHs  for  his  selection,  and  selection  of  hia 
aasistants  here,  who  have  voluntarily  taken  up  the  work,  and  I  believe 
have  done  ua  a  great  favor  in  their  oontributiona  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  different  aubjecta  under  consideration.  Mr.  Gherardi  and  Mr.  Hesketh 
have  been  untiring  in  their  endeavors  to  make  clear  for  our  information 
every  subject  with  which  they  have  been  acquainted,  and  I  am  aure  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  the  gentlemen  In  Section  O  when  I  aak  for  a  unanimous 
and  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  tor  the  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Delany  put  the  motion  and  the  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
extended  as  above  set  forth. 

Chaibhah  JONXSi  Mr.  Delany  and  gentlemen,  you  could  not  have  given 
me  gold  that  I  would  prize  more  than  I  do  tiie  expression  of  confidence  and 
good  opinion  you  have  made  through  Mr.  Selany's  motion.  Personally  I 
am  not  deserving  of  all  thia  vote  — only  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  I 
have  been  ao  ably  aaalsted  1^  Mr.  Gherardi,  the  secretary,  and  by  onr 
honotary  chairman,  Mr.  Heaketh,  and  by  your  own  actions  and  courtesies, 
and  by  the  intelligence  and  falmeaa  with  which  you  have  treated  your 
Bubjects,  that  I  found  my  duties  exceedingly  easy  and  pleasant.  If  I 
have  performed  the  services  of  this  office  to  your  aatiafaction,  it  ia  some- 
thing of  which  I  am  very  proud.     1  thank  you  very  much. 

The  timelias  arrived  for  adjournment,  and  I  believe  a  final  adjournment, 
SO  far  as  this  Section  is  concerned.  Of  course,  in  my  confusion  in  trying 
to  return  thanks  for  the  high  compliment  paid  me,  and  trying  to  tell  the 
truth  about  our  secretary  and  honorary  chairman,  I  did  not  think  it  necea- 
sary  for  me  to  say  that  I  know  we  all  highly  prize  the  presence,  from  ' 
all  porta  of  the  world,  including  the  antipodes,  of  these  diatinguiahed 
gentlemen  who  have  favored  ua  with  their  preaence  and  their  ideaa,  and 
it  seems  to  be  too  bad  that  these  opportunities  for  thia  interchange  of 
valuable  electrical  knowledge  cannot  be  more  frequent.     It  Is  to  be  re- 
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gretted  that  our  BesiionB  were  not  heM  under  more  -  adTftnta|^nB  oon- 
ditions,  ae  to  comtoitable  rooniH,  than  they  have  been  herb  We  Are  not 
conplsiniDg  at  all.  St.  Louis  has  been  most  kind  to  ub.  We  are  trulf 
({Tateful  for  the  treatment  we  have  received  here.  Again  thanking  you 
for  your  kindly  treatment  of  myself  perstmally,  I  will  now  entertain  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

Hr.  John  Hbsekth:     I  move  that  Section  O  do  now  adjourn  until  its 
meeting  in  general  convention  with  Ute  other  Sections  to-morrow  n 
at  ten  o'clock  at  Congreee  Hall  in  the  Fair  ground*. 

Uotion  adopted  unanimously. 
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Section  H  waa  called  to  order  at  11  a.  m.,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  Dr.  William  J.  Morton,  presiding. 

Dr.  Morton:  I  am  happy  to  Bay  we  have  with  ua  the  author 
of  the  first  paper  to-day,  Dr.  T.  Proctor  Hall,  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Hall  needs  no  introduction  from  the  chairman  of  this  section. 
I  will  call  upon  him  for  his  paper  and  thea  for  Buch  other  papers 
as  may  be  ready  to  be  presented. 
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THE  PBINCIPLES  OP  ELECTEOTHEEAPEUTIOS. 


BY  DR.  T.  PROCTOR  TTAT.T^ 


Prom  the  known  physical,  chemical  and  physiological  fiffects  of 
electric  currente  it  is  possible  to  draw  fairly  accurate  concIustonB 
as  to  their  therapeutic  nses ;  and  when  these  data  are  combined  with 
the  results  of  clinical  investigations,  the  principles  of  electrothera- 
peutics are  set  forth  ready  for  application  for  the  relief  of  mankind. 

EutCTBIO   CufiBXNIS. 

It  is  essential  that  the  practician  should  have  first  a  clear  con- 
cept of  the  nature  of  an  electric  current.  For  this  purpose  the 
Vortex  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism  offers  the  simplest 
working  hypothesis.  According  to  this  theory  an  electric  current  ifl 
a  vortex  ring,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  chains  of  polarized  and 
rotating  atoms,  each  chain  forming  a  complete  circuit.  Any  sub- 
stanoe,  such  as  copper,  which  permits  of  the  rotation  of  its  atoms 
in  such  polarized  chains  is  called  a  conductor.  A  substance,  such 
as  quari^z,  whose  atoms  are  so  firmly  fixed  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  that  no  such  continuous  rotation  is  possible,  is  called  a 
nonconductor. 

By  an  electromotive  force,  which,  according  to  this  theory,  is  u 
polarizing  and  rotating  force,  the  atoms  of  any  substance  may  be 
rotated  to  some  extent.  In  a  nonconductor  the  extent  of  the  rota- 
tion 18  in  direct  proportion  to  the  force  applied,  and  is  therefore 
determined  by  the  magnitude  of  the  electromotive  force. 

The  rotation  of  the  atoms  at  the  surface  of  a  nonconductor  is  nee- 
esearily  conveyed  in  part  to  the  adjacent  atoms.  This  capacity 
which  every  substance  has  for  conveying  an  electric  strain  is  known 
as  dielectric  capacity.  The  dielectric  capacity  of  glass  or  mica  la 
several  times  as  great  as  that  of  air;  in  other  words,  the  effect  of  an 
electromotive  force  is  much  more  pronounced  through  a  millimeter 
of  glass  or  mica  than  through  a  millimeter  of  air.  The  dielectric 
Vol- III  — «  inii 
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capacity  of  a  good  conductor  is  almost  infimte ;  in  other  worde,  the 
conductor  conveys  an  electric  strain  from  atom  to  atom  with  ^no- 
tically  no  loei. 

If  we  assume  that  the  right-handed  rotation  of  a  chain  of  atoms 
constitutee  a  positive  current,  then  a  left-handed  rotation  is  a  nega- 
tive current.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  a  rotation  which  is 
right-handed  to  one  person,  is  left-handed  to  the  one  who  stands 
facing  him.  The  same  current  (rotation)  is  therefore  at  the  same 
time  both  positive  and  negative,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  The 
difference  between  a  positive  and  a  negative  current  is  relative  only. 

The  direction  of  a  current  of  low  potential  may  be  found  in 
several  ways.  If  the  current  passes  near  a  taagnetic  needle  whicli 
io  free  to  turn,  the  north-seeking  end  of  the  needle  tends  to  point 
in  the  direction  of  the  atomic  rotation  near  it.  If  two  common 
sewing  needles  be  inserted  into  a  piece  of  beef,  half  an  inch  or  more 
apart,  the  anode  needle  sticks  fast  and  the  kathode  needle  dissolve? 
the  surrounding  tissues  and  becomes  very  loose.  The  direction  of 
an  intermittent  current  of  high  potential,  such  as  is  obtained  from 
a  static  machine,  may  be  determined  from  the  appearance  of  the 
spark.  When  the  spark  gap  is  small  the  spark  has  a  short  white 
streak  at  the  kathode,  a  long  white  streak  at  the  anode,  and  a  fainter 
violet  line  across  the  middle.  When  the  electrodes  are  far  apart  the 
spark  appears  to  branch  from  the  anode  or  positive  pole,  which 
forms  the  trunk,  and  the  branches,  after  disappearing,  seem  to  r8> 
collect  into  a  heavy  white  streak  a  short  distance  from  the  kathode. 
In  either  case  the  spark  will  follow  a  pointed  stick  which  is  moved 
across  its  path  close  to  the  anode,  while  it  pays  very  little  attrition 
to  the  same  stick  moved  across  at  the  kathode. 

A  direct  current  is  one  whose  rotation  is  in  one  direction  only. 
If  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  periodically  changed,  the  current 
is  alternating.  These,  the  direct  and  the  alternating,  are  the  two 
main  classes  of  currents. 

If  some  of  the  atoms  in  a  polarized  chain  belong  to  a  noncon- 
ductor they  are  unable  to  take  part  in  a  continuous  rotation,  con- 
sequently  the  chain  cannot  rotate,  and  there  is  no  current.  But  if 
the  electromotive  force  is  sufficiently  great  the  nonconducting  atoms 
may  be  torn  from  their  associations  and  compelled  to  rotate.  The 
nonconductor  is  in  this  way  pierced  or  broken,  and  the  sudden  ex- 
penditure of  energy  usually  gives  rise  to  a  perceptible  amount  of 
heat  and  light.    This  phenomenon  is  called  a  spark  discharge. 
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If  the  electromotive  force  is  cot  great  enough  to  cause  a  spark, 
the  atoms  at  the  surface  of  the  ooncoaductor  remaiii  atrainod  fur- 
ther than  those  in  the  interior.  This  strained  condition  of  atoms 
at  the  surface  is  called  an  electric  charge.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  strain  on  one  side  of  the  non-condnctor  is  right-handed,  forming 
a  positive  charge,  while  the  strain  on  the  other  side  ie  lef  t-handed> 
forming  a  negative  charge,  the  observer  being  supposed  in  each 
case  to  face  the  surface  under  consideration.  The  absolute  direc- 
tion of  the  rotation  is  of  course  the  same  on  the  two  sides. 

If  the  original  electromotive  force  be  removed,  the  strained  atoms 
return  to  their  normal  position,  and  in  so  doing  produce  a  current 
in  the  opposite  dii«ction.  The  positive  charge,  which  was  produced 
by  a  positive  current  passing  toward  the  surface,  produces  a  positive 
current  from  that  surface,  and  similarly  with  the  negative  charge. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  rotating  chains  of  atoms  the  elastic  ether 
(which  may  be  thought  of  as  a  soft  solid)  is  displaced  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation.  This  displacement  is  mag- 
netism. From  the  sides  of  an  alternating  current  proceed  magnetic 
waves  which  are  plane-polarized.  From  the  end  of  a  conducting 
chain  of  atoms  which  are  subjected  to  an  alternating  electromotive 
force  proceed  cylindrical  waves  which  have  all  the  essential  charac- 
ters of  waves  of  ordinary  light. 

The  rotating  atoms  in  a  conductor  strike  against  each  other  and 
against  other  atoms,  and  impart  to  them  an  increase  of  vibratory 
velocity  (heat).  Some  of  the  energy  of  the  current  is  thus  wasted 
in  a  conductor.  The  proportion  of  energy  so  wasted  depends  upon 
the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the  Conductor,  and  is  a 
measure  of  the  resistance  of  the  a}nductor.  If  a  pure  metal  were 
cooled  to  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  there  would  be  no  waste 
of  energy  in  this  way  and  the  resistance  of  the  metal  would  then 
be  zero. 

The  commercial  units  used  in  connection  with  electricity  are 
arbitrary.  The  unit  of  current  (total  amount  of  rotation  per 
second)  is  the  ampere.  The  current  used  in  a  sixteen-candle  power 
incandescent  lamp  is  about  six-tenths  of  an  ampere.  One-tenth  of 
an  ampere  is  considered  the  limit  of  current  which  may  be  safely 
passed  tJirough  any  vital  portion  of  the  body,  for  example,  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  through  the  chest.  Therapeutic  currents  are 
measured  in  milliamperes,  or  thousandths  of  an  ampere. 
The  unit  of  electromotive  force  is  the  volt,  which  is  approzi- 
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mately  the  force  of  a  single  BaUmmoiiiBc  cell  or  a  dry  cell  after  it 
has  been  used  a  little  time.  The  usual  voltage  of  an  incandescent 
light  circuit  is  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  voltage  of  trolley  circuits 
is  about  five  hundred. 

The  unit  of  resiatanoe  is  the  ohm.  The  resistance  of  two  hundred 
and  Bixty  feet  (80  meters)  of  No.  18  copper  wire  is  one  ohm.  The 
resistance  of  fine  wire  is  proportionately  greater.  One  foot  of  No. 
40  copper  wire  has  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  The  resistance  of  the 
human  body  varie§  from  about  five  hundred  ohms  upwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  contact  made  with  its  surface.  Boughly  speak- 
ing, the  conductance  of  the  various  tissues  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  each.  The  relation  between  these 
three  elements,  electromotive  force  {E),  current  (7),  and  resistance 
(B)  is  shown  by  Ohm's  Law,  which  is: 

E  =  RI,  or  numerically. 
Volts  =  Ohms  X  Amperes. 

This  implies  that  the  current  may  be  increased  by  increasing  Qa 
electromotive  force  or  by  decreasing  the  resistance. 

Electrolysis. 

When  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a  liquid  containing  s 
salt  in  solution,  the  end  of  the  conductor  from  the  positive  (carbon 
or  copper)  pole  of  the  battery  is  considered  to  be  ilie  road  by  which 
the  current  enters  the  solution  (according  to  the  fiuid  theory  of 
electricity).  It  stands,  therefore,  at  the  source  of  the  electric 
stream  in  the  solution  and  is  called  the  anode  (up-road).  The 
other  electrode  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  is  called  the  kathode 
(down-road)  and  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  negative  or  zinc 
pole  of  the  battery.  The  molecules  of  the  salt  are  polarized  by  the 
electromotive  force,  and  one  after  another  are  split  into  two  parts 
by  the  current.  This  splitting  is  called  electrolysis.  The  two  parts 
into  which  each  molecule  is  split  are  called  ions  (wanderers).  The 
splitting  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  double  decomposition 
of  chemical  salts,  namely,  into  a  baste  part  and  an  acid  park  The 
basic  parts  move  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  current  (down 
stream)  toward  the  kathode,  and  hence  are  called  kations.  The 
acid  parts  move  in  the  opposite  direction  (up-stream)  toward  the 
anode,  and  hence  are  called  anions. 
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In  the  case  of  common  salt  (NaCl)  tlie  sodium  atoms  are  the 
kations  and  collect  around  the  kathode;  the  chlorin  atoms  are  the 
anions  and  collect  around  the  anode. 

In  every  case  the  direct  effect  o(  the  current  w  to  split  the  mole- 
cule into  two  and  only  two  parte.  But  in  many  casea  secondary 
changes  take  place,  which  are  undoubtedly  electrical  in  character 
but  which  are  most  conveniently  considered  to  he  the  chemical  re- 
sults of  the  unstable  conditions  formed  by  electrolysis.  Metallic 
sodium  decomposes  water,  setting  free  hydrogen  gas  and  forming 
caustic  soda :  2A'a  +  2H0II  ~  ZNaOU  +  if,.  At  the  anode  the 
chlorin  ions  may  decompose  water,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and 
oxygen  gas :  ZCl,  +  ZHfi  =^  iECl  +  0,.  Similar  changes  take 
place  with  other  compounds.  The  secondary  reactions  are  all  of  the 
same  character,  and  may  easily  be  written  down  by  one  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry.  The  metale  and  alkaloids  are 
kations;  the  acid  radicles  are  anions. 

The  physiologic  effects  of  a  direct  current  arc  mainly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  electrodes.  Since  common  salt  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  salts  in  solution  in  the  body,  iLs  behavior  under 
electrolysis  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  changes  produced  by  elec- 
tricity in  the  tissues,  Hear  the  anode  we  have  increased  oxidization, 
and  the  hardening  or  astringent  effect  of  the  acid  Near  the 
kathode  we  have  deoxidization  and  the  softening  or  dissolving  of 
tissue  by  the  alkali.  Considering  in  particular  the  effect  upon  tho 
smaller  blood  vessels,  near  the  anode  these  are  constricted  and 
ischemia  produced;  near  the  kathode  they  are  dilated,  causing 
hyperemia.  Fain  usually  results  from  pressure  upon  nerve  endings, 
and  in  such  cases  relief  can  be  obtained  by  the  astringent  effect  of 
the  anode.  Defective  nutrition  in  any  pnrt  is  frequently  due  to 
defective  blood  supply,  and  in  such  cases  can  be  improved  by  the 
hvperemie  effect  of  the  kathode.  Either  the  acid  or  the  alkaline 
effect  may  be  made  so  intense  as  to  cause  destruction  of  tissue.  For 
the  removal  of  dermal  defects  (warts,  moles,  nevi,  etc.)  either  elec- 
trode may  be  used.  The  anode  forms  a  hardened  mass  of  coagulum 
and  connective  tissue.  The  kathode  softens  and  dissolves  so  that 
the  abnormal  growth  is  more  readily  removed  by  the  lymphatics. 
The  anode  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  where  cutting  off  the  blood 
supply  is  the  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  and  the  kathode  where 
the  removal  of  all  traces  of  hypertrophied  tissue  is  more  important. 
The  kathode  is  successfully  used  for  the  relief  of  urethal,  rectal, 
esophageal  and  other  strictures.    A  current  so  mild  as  not  to  pro- 
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duce  say  marked  degree  of  InBanmiatioii  ia  used  repeatedly,  anO 
this  gradually  dissolves  the  constricted  scar  tissue. 

Kathode Electrodes Aoode 

Molecule 

Rations loiu Aniont 

Basic,  metallic  oi  Non-metallic  or 

Alkaline,  Acid, 

Belazing,  Astringent 

Softens  and  disBolvee,  Coagulates  and  hardens. 

Causes  hyperemia,  Causes  ischemia, 

Increaees  pain,  Beduces  pain^ 

Excites,  Sedativf^ 

Deoxidize^  Oxidizes. 

FOBBSIB. 

The  term  foresis  is  applied  to  the  motions  of  the  ions  when  made 
use  of  to  carry  medicaments  into  some  particular  part  of  the  body. 
The  motion  of  metallic  and  basic  ions  toward  the  kathode  is  termed 
kataforeeis,  and  the  motion  of  the  acid  ions  toward  the  anode,  ana- 
foreeis.  The  amount  of  foresis  is  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  current,  and  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  electromotive  force,  ?o 
long  as  the  latter  exceeds  a  few  volts.  Kataforesls  has  been  success- 
fully used  for  the  destruction  of  malignant  tumors  and  the  steriliza- 
tion of  adjacent  tissues  by  heavy  currents  from  amalgamated  zinc 
needles. 

When  the  current  is  alternating  or  when  the  polarity  is  fre- 
quently changed,  foresis  takes  place  in  alternate  directions.  The 
result,  instead  of  being  zero,  is  a  scattering  of  both  sets  of  ions 
throughout  the  tissues.  Molecular  diffusion  then  takes  place  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  would  without  the  action  of  the  current. 

Where  a  direct  current  passes  through  the  tissues  of  the  body 
there  is  a  distinct  interpolar  action.  In  a  homogenous  conductor 
the  iDteq)olar  effect  of  a  steady  current  is  confined  to  tJic  produc- 
tion of  heat.  But  each  cell  in  the  tissues  gives  an  opportunity  for 
foresis,  and  the  current  distributes  heterogeneous  ions  so  as  to  fonu 
new  compounds  as  illustrated  below: 

Na      Nil      Na      K       K       Nil      Na 


CI       Cl       Cl 

I 

I 

Cl 

Cl 

lich  becomes  by  foresis 

a     VI     VI 

Na 
VI 

I 

I 

Cl 
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The  remarks  nmde  np  to  ihia  point  regarding  the  polar  effects  of 
the  electric  current  apply  to  direct  currents  only.  When  an  alter- 
nating current  is  naed  there  are  so  polar  effects,  provided  the 
pOBitive  and  negative  portions  of  the  current  are  eymmetrical.  The 
molecules  are  split  into  ions  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  direct  cur- 
rent, but  the  ions  have  the  opportunity  of  reuniting  when  the  cur- 
rent is  reTersed,  If  the  original  molecules  are  stable  under  existing 
conditions  this  reanioQ  takes  place,  leaving  the  chemical  composi- 
tion precisely  as  it  was  before.  But  euch  conditions  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  found  in  the  tissues.  The  chemical  changes  by  which  the  food 
is  finally  oxidized  are  constantly  taking  place.  Electrolytic  action 
facilitates  these  changes  by  assisting  in  the  decomposition  of  mole- 
cules. Physiologically  this  means  acceleration  of  metabolism. 
Therapeutically  this  stimulus  is  advantageous  wherever  metabolism 
is  deficient,  or  where  tissue  debris  has  accumnlati^,  or  where  local 
bactericidal  infection  occurs,  or  where  abnormal  growths  are  taking 
place.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  completion  of  normal  tissue  changes 
removes  the  pabulum  of  pathological  cells. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  note  that  of  the  three  essen- 
tial life  processes, —  nutrition,  metabolism  and  elimination, —  the 
alternating  current  accelerates  chiefly  metabolism,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  closely  after  nutrition  and  eUmination  by  other  means. 

SSNSOKT  BSFLBZBb 

Some  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  human 
body  are  produced  through  sensation.  These  effects  are  not  peculiar 
to  dectrici^,  but  they  have  been  to  a  very  considerable  degree  over- 
looked by  other  therapeutists.  The  involuntary  muscular  eystem 
maintains  its  tone  in  part  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  unnoticed 
sensory  impulses  which  are  continually  received  through  touch, 
hearing,  sight,  etc  If  these  mild  and  general  sensations  are  in- 
creased in  intensity,  the  reflexes  become  stronger.  The  blood  ves- 
sels, for  example,  are  constricted,  raising  the  blood  pressure,  the 
heart  beats  more  strongly,  respiration  is  deeper,  and  there  is  greater 
tension  in  every  part  of  the  organism. 

Locally  these  reactions  may  be  used  to  great  advantage.  In  case 
of  local  hyperemia,  in  which  there  is  abnormal  distension  of  the 
smaller  blood  vessels,  a  slight  increase  in  the  sensory  reflexes  in  that 
region  is  frequently  sufficient  to  cause  a  return  to  their  normal  size, 
which  stop  exudation  and  causes  reabsorption  of  the  exudate.    If 
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coagulation  has  DOt  yet  taken  place  this  reabsorption  ia  very  rapid. 
The  necessary  stimulus  may  be  given  by  blushing  the  Ekin  vith  a 
soft  feather  or  a  camel's  hair  brush,  or  by  passing  the  finger  tips 
over  it  very  lightly,  or  by  tapping  gently  with  a  light  stick,  or  by 
the  lips  of  the  mother  who  may  "  kiss  the  spot  to  make  it  well,"  or 
by  the  spray  or  breeze  from  a  static  electric  machine.  Similar  ef- 
fects may  be  produced  near  the  surface  by  an  astringent  wash,  and 
at  a  considerable  depth  under  the  anode  by  the  direct  current. 
Using  a  mild  breeze  from  the  positive  electrode  of  a  static  machine 
the  sensory  and  polar  effects  are  combined.  Bniises,  varicosities, 
rheumatic  swellings  and  similar  painful  hyperemic  conditions  are 
often  promptly  relieved  by  this  treatment. 

When  sensations  are  greatly  increased  in  intensity  the  normal 
reflex  faila  through  overstimulation  of  the  nerve  centers.  The 
effects  are  then  irritating,  the  exact  opposite  to  irhat  they  were  be- 
fore, resulting  in  a  hyperemic  condition  of  the  part.  This  condition 
may  be  obtained  electrically  by  any  painful  application  of  the  cur< 
rent.  It  is  advisable  where  hyperemia  is  desired  to  combine  the 
chemical  effect  of  the  kathode  with  the  sensory  effect  of  pain.  Vio- 
lent stimulation  results  in  a  condition  resembling  shock,  in  which 
the  reflex  almost  disappears. 

In  some  persons  and  in  some  abnormal  conditions  the  senses  arc 
excessively  acute;  in  others  very  dull.  The  sensory  effects  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  sensation  and  the  condition  of  the 
nerve  centers,  and  not  merely  upon  the  amount  of  force  applied. 

McBCULAB  Stimulus. 
Upon  the  neuro-muaeular  system  electricity  acts  directly  to  pro- 
duce muscular  contraction.  These  contractions  are  mainly  caused 
by  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and  the  more  sudden  the 
change  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  contraction.  For  muscular 
effects  it  is  important  that  the  current  changes  be  not  too  rapid  to 
permit  of  complete  relaxation,  otherwise  the  circulation  is  impeded 
by  the  contractions  and  no  benefit  results.  In  treating  the  nerves 
the  current  changes  may  be  made  much  more  rapidly.  When  the 
changes  are  very  rapid,  say  5,000  per  second,  the  conductance  of  the 
nerve  for  ordinary  stimuli  is  temporarily  lost. 

iDEATIOtr. 

By  ideation  or  suggestion  is  meant  the  production  or  reproduc- 
tion of  ideas  or  concepts  in  the  mind  of  the  patient.    While  this 
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cannot  be  done  directly  by  means  of  electricity,  the  conditiom  of 
electric  treatment  are  in  meet  cases  nnueually  favorable  for  it  and 
it  becomes  therefore  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Ideas 
suggested  to  the  patient  are  consciously  or  sabconsciously  accepted 
by  his  organism  if  the  organism  ia  in  a  receptiva  condition.  The 
essence  of  receptivity  ia  the  absence  of  resolution  on  Hie  part  of  the 
patient  He  may  be  in  a  condition  of  complete  rest,  or  of  nervous 
excitement,  or  of  surprise;  in  all  these  there  in  irresolution,  and 
suggestion  is  then  eifective. 

In  taking  an  electrical  treatment  the  patient  is  introduced  to 
apparatus  that  is  strange  and  mysterious.  He  is  outside  of  his 
usual  conditions.  His  ordinary  mental  routine  is  interrupted,  and 
his  subconscious  mental  acts  arc  subjected  to  new  directions  and 
impulses.  In  this  bewildering  maze  he  looks  to  one  source,  the 
physician,  for  safety  and  direction,  A  statement  from  his  physician 
regarding  the  changes  which  are  being  induced  in  his  organism 
causes  an  expectant  attitude  of  the  subconscious  personality  of  the 
patient  which  materially  assists  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
changes.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  fact  it  is  injurious,  to  go  beyond 
absolute  truth  in  giving  these  su^^stions.  They  must  be  made 
clearly,  confidently  and  repeatedly,  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
results.  Probably  one-half  of  the  total  effect  of  electric  treatment 
in  general  practice  is  di:^  to  the  sensory  reflexes  and  suggestion, 

Eadlition. 

The  x-raya-are  believed  to  be  pulsatory  electric  waves  correspond- 
ing to  some  extent  to  waves  of  light.  Clinical  observation  is  in 
harmony  with  the  view  that  the  effects  of  waves  of  light  and  elec- 
tricity are  very  like  those  of  alternating  electric  currents,  especially 
high  frequency  currents.  There  is  first  the  stimulating  influence 
upon  metabolism.  This  may  be  mild,  or  strong,  or  destructive.  In 
the  second  place  there  are  the  sensory  reflexes  already  described. 
The  treatment  of  abnormal  growths  by  any  form  of  electric  wave  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  as  living  organisms  abnormal  cells  are  less 
stable  than  normal  cells.  Consequently  an  irritation  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  serious  injury  to  normal  cells  may  be  strong 
enough  to  be  destructive  to  abnormal  cells.  The  essence  of  such 
treatment  therefore  consists  in  applying  the  stimulation  so  intensely 
as  to  cause  gradual  destruction  of  abnormal  tissues,  stopping  short 
of  serious  injury  to  normal  tissue. 
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If  the  abuonnal  tissues  sre  of  considerable  size,  as  in  pnlmonar; 
tuberculosis,  large  laalignant  tumors,  and  degenerative  conditions 
of  the  blood  oi  muscular  ejetem,  there  is  danger  of  systemic  poison- 
ing by  toxins  formed  from  the  diseased  tissues  by  the  radiations. 
The  treatments  must  then  be  at  first  short  and  mild,  and  increased 
slowly,  while  all  the  channels  of  elimination  are  kept  free. 

The  form  of  radiation  to  be  selected  depends  chiefly  upon  its 
power  to  reach  the  part  desired.  Sunlight  and  artificial  lights  pene- 
trate the  tissue  to  a  slight  degree  and  are  therefore  advantageous  for 
surface  treatment  only.  X-rays  of  low  penetrative  power,  which  are 
obtained  from  a  low  vacuum  tube,  can  also  be  applied  only  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  body.  Bays  of  high  penetration  which  are  ob- 
tained from  a  tube  of  high  vacuum,  pass  without  difQcull^  through 
the  soft  tissues,  and  may  be  utihzed  for  the  treatment  of  deeper 
lesions. 

Badiations  that  pass  entirely  through  the  tissues  are  wasted. 
Only  those  that  are  stopped  by  the  tissues  do  work  there.  Conse- 
quently the  vacuum  of  an  i-ray  tube  must  be  so  adjusted  that  its 
rays  reach  the  part  to  be  treated,  but  do  not  pass  through  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Then  all  the  available  energy  is  expended  in 
the  desired  region.  The  more  highly  differentiated  tissues,  such 
as  hair  and  sweat  glands,  are  more  quickly  injured  by  z-rays  than 
the  less  differentiated  tissues. 

The  part  played  by  electrons  in  electric  treatment  is  not  yet 
very  clear.  The  general  effects  of  radium  emanations  are  similar 
to  those  of  electric  waves  of  low  penetration. 

StniHABY  OF  EfFSCTS. 

The  known  flflects  of  electric  currents  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 
1.  Heat, 
Z.  Magnetism, 

3.  Eadiation, 

4.  Induced  Currents, 

5.  Electrolysis  and  Foreeis, 

6.  Neuro-muscular  Stimulation, 

7.  Sensory  Beflexes, 

8.  Ideation. 

Heat  is  always  produced  in  a  conductor  by  an  electric  current, 
but  the  amount  of  heat  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  other 
effects  that  it  may  be  neglected  in  therapeutics. 
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Around  eyery  current  are  magnetio  strains  of  the  ether.  The 
effects  of  these  upon  the  body  aie  practicall;  zero,  except  when  the 
currents  are  alternating  and  the  magnetism  therefore  constantly 
changing  its  polarity.  Intermingling  with  these  magnetic  changes, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  identical  with  them,  are  induced  alter- 
nating electric  currents.  Magnetism  as  a  distinct  factor  in  the 
treatment  may  consequently  be  disregarded,  and  the  effects  con- 
Bidered  as  due  to  the  induced  cnrrenta  only. 

Ether  waves  and  Btreams  of  electrons  exist  almost  everywhere. 
They  undoubtedly  play  a  large  part  in  the  question  of  health  and 
disease.  The  negative  electrons,  which  are  much  smaller  and  more 
rapidly  moving  than  the  positive  electrons,  are  of  great  therapeutic 
importance,  hut  beyond  this  we  can  at  the  present  time  say  very 
little  of  them. 

Electrolysis  takes  place  wherever  an  electric  current  exists  in  a 
solution.  Foresis  always  accompanies  electrolysis.  With  direct  cur- 
rents  the  polar  effects  are  very  pronounced;  the  interpolar  effects 
relatively  insignificant.  With  alternating  currents  the  electrolysis 
loses  its  polar  character  and  becomes  metabolic  stimulation,  and 
foresis  becomes  an  assistance  to  molecular  diffusion.  These  two 
processes  accompany  all  forms  of  electric  waves,  and  are  charac- 
teristic of  sinusoidal  currents,  high-frequency  currents,  x-rays,  light, 
and  heat 

There  is  nothing  magical  or  mysterious  about  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  electricity.  In  the  physical  world  there  is  no  form  of 
energy  that  is  more  capable  of  adaptation  to  all  conditions.  In 
therapeutics  also  a  great  variety  of  effects  may  be  obtained  at  tb<! 
command  of  the  operator.  Electricity,  therefore,  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  specific  for  any  disease,  nor  on  the  other  hand  may  it  bo 
considered  as  a  cure-all.  It  is  merely  an  exceedingly  valuable 
physical  agent,  which,  when  applied  intelligently  and  with  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  human  organism,  can  be  depended 
upon  for  certain  and  definite  results.  The  force  applied  can  be 
exactly  measured ;  the  result  can  be  foretold  with  certainty,  so  far 
as  the  electric  side  is  concerned.  Some  uncertainty  remains  and 
always  will  remain  on  the  side  of  the  patient.  The  skill  of  the 
physician  is  constantly  required  to  determine  exactly  the  pathologic 
condition  and  recuperative  power  of  the  patient,  and  to  judge  of 
the  form  and  extent  of  the  curative  agent  best  suited  to  his  condi- 
tion. The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  physician  is  justified  in 
using  electricity  alone  in  any  of  its  forms  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
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termining  its  eSect  The  general  nature  of  th^ee  effects  has  al- 
ready been  determined.  The  physician's  dnty  now  is  to  acquaint 
himself  with  them  and  to  use  them  together  with  all  other  available 
measures  to  benefit  his  patient 


\ 


^1/ 


8  ■' 

1^ 


Sketches  Euployed  to  Iu.ubtbate  the  Papeb. 

DiacuBsioir. 

Dr.  Chabus  R.  Dickson:  In  liatening  to  Dr.  HaH's  paper  one  needs 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  thinking.  There  are  so  many  things  we  hnve  looked 
at  aekBDCe  in  the  past,  that  perhaps  now  are  beginning  to  appear  to  ns  in 
a  new  light,  and  it  maf  be  that  another  remark  I  made  to  our  chairman 
may  prove  true.  I  said  we  were  making  historjr  in  this  section  to-day,  it 
being  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  electrotherapeutics  that  it  finds  a 
representation  in  America  in  an  international  electrical  congress,  and  so  it 
may  be  that  this  paper  is  making  history.  I  say  so  for  this  reason:  You 
have  all  heard  that  in  years  gone  by  the  belief  prevailed  that  any  one 
afflicted  with  scrofula,  which  was  called  "  king's  evil,"  might  be  cured  by 
the  royal  touch,  that  if  the  king  touched  the  patient  he  would  be  cured  of 
his  disease.  We  were  taught  to  laugh  at  that  belief,  but  perhaps  they  were 
right  in  those  days  and  that  the  evil  was  sometimes  cured  in  that  manner. 
Perhaps  the  king's  touch  acted  through  the  sensory  refieies  and  through 
these  the  evil  was  cured.  We  must  not  be  too  overpositive  about  these 
tldngs.  Another  statement  from  Finsen  has  opened  our  eyes  also.  There 
was  at  one  time  a  great  deal  of  fun  made  about  General  Pleasanton  and 
his  "  blue-grass  craze,"  but  Finsen  sayi  perhaps  General  Pleasanton  "  ap- 
proached the  truth."  Ttiere  may  b«  a  great  many  other  things  that  are 
right  about  which  our  minds  will  be  enlightened  at  some  future  time.  I 
bope  Dr.  Hall's  theory  is  right.  If  it  is  it  will  save  the  expense  of  buying 
static  machines  and  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish  the  same  results  by  a 
simple  wave  of  the  hand. 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  Dr.  Hall  admit  that  he  haa  not  his  own  family 
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under  control.  (Laughter.)  EowereT,  these  remarks  are  not  meant  to  be 
entirely  facetions,  but  thej'  are  offered  simply  to  open  the  discuHaion  of  this 
valuable  paper. 

Mr.  Wu.  J.  Jehks:  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Dickeon  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  paper  is  Bomethiug  that  requires  careful  reading  and 
thought.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  yet  ready  to  enter  into  any  discussion. 
To  me  the  explanations,  and  particularly  the  sketches  that  Dr.  Hall  made, 
are  very  valuable  and  instructive.  They  enable  me  to  form  a  better  idea 
of  what  occurs  in  these  phenomena  than  I  ever  had  before. 

Chaikmah  Mobtor:  In  r^ard  to  these  phenomena  of  electrolysis,  I 
think  the  opinion  to-day  is  that  we  are  more  likely  to  adopt  the  theory  ot 
Arrhenius,  that  the  e.m.t.  in  a  weak  solution  does  not  seize  upon  the 
molecule  and  disrupt  it.  Take  for  instance  the  chloride  of  sodium  solu- 
tion mentioned  by  Dr.  Hall.  My  own  impression  is  to  the  elTect  that  the 
free  sodium  atom  waa  the  one  that  came  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
polarization  as  well  as  the  free  chlorine  atom,  and  that  the  particular 
quality  of  the  solution  depended  upon  the  free  ion.  But  the  older  theory 
of  Faraday  would  claim  that  the  molecule  was  disrupted. 

Dr.  Hall  said  he  welcomed  criticism,  and  I  think  I  shall  feel  like  entering 
criticism  against  placing  too  much  importance  upon  suggestion  or  im- 
pression, however  produced.  It  was  remarked  that  perhaps  60  per  cent  of 
the  effects  of  electrical  treatment  were  due  to  the  machinery,  and  to  the 
wonderful  character  of  the  operation  as  impressed  upon  the  patient's 
imagination.  I  was  with  Charcot  in  the  early  demonstrations  of  hypnotism. 
Later  on  I  became  satisfied  that  it  was  wrong  to  practice  hypnotism  upon 
a  patient,  because  it  causes  a  deterioration  ot  the  patient's  character,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  human  being  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
will  power  of  an  individual  and  make  a  diiTerent  personage  of  him.  I 
have  always  felt  that  hypnotism  should  not  be  practised,  but  my  opinion 
only  counts  for  what  it  Is  worth.  While  1  have  always  been  impressed 
with  the  exhibitions  of  guggestion  upon  the  human  mind,  yet  all  of  our 
life  is  an  impression,  it  is  all  a  suggestion.  We  are  all  living  under  con- 
tinuous suggestions,  and  I  consider  suggestion  a  norma!  attribute  of  human 
existence;  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  pick  out  particular  instanees,  such 
as  electrical  treatments  and  term  them  hypnotic.  There  are  some  people 
■wita  might  be  surprised  at  a  blow  given  by  Dr.'Hall;  they  might  bt  put 
in  a  hypnotic  state  which  would  undoubtedly  be  subjective  and  not  ob- 
jective, but  I  have  never  believed  that  any  of  the  physical  effects  ot 
electricity  could  be  due  to  suggestion,  and  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  pro- 
testing against  that  point  of  view.  I  think  in  electrotherapeutics  the 
sooner  we  put  ourselves  on  a  physical  plane,  the  more  rapid  advancement 
we  shall  make,  and  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  metaphysical,  we  shall  get 
back  again  to  the  scientific. 

Dr.  Jour  Sunhodbi:  I  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  make  any  special 
criticism  of  the  paper,  but  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hall  for  what  he  has  given 
us.  As  we  are  opening  the  discussion,  I  would  like  to  say  this  in  referencs 
to  Dr.  Ball's  terminology.  I  see  in  the  paper  as  it  has  been  presented  he 
adopts  phonetic  spelling.  I  would  like  to  protest  against  that.  As 
physicians,  we  take  the  conclusions  of  other  acientiflc  bodies  that  come  to 
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lU.  If  a  KCientiflc  body  givM  ns  b  particular  tranlt  and  says  It  la  correct, 
we  accept  fL  I  think  wa  ought  t-o  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  our 
language.  Those  who  study  language  have  told  uh  that  we  must  stick  to 
our  deriTatives,  and  I  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  cut  loose  from  scientific 
terminology  we  do  not  know  where  we  shall  land,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
the  ph  in  phoresis  instead  of  the  f.  That  carries  out  the  idea  of  the  Oreek. 
Aside  from  that>  I  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Hall  for  his  paper. 

Dr.  Hall:  My  statements  were  not  made  aa  elearly,  perhaps,  as  they 
should  have  been  made,  'There  is  one  point  I  can  clear  up,  and  that  ia 
that  in  some  substances,  such  as  conunon  Bait,  decomposition  bc^ns  with 
a  TCiy  small  electromotive  force.  But  yoa  take  sulphuric  acid  and  de- 
compositicMt  is  almost  inflntteaimal  until  you  get  a  larger  dectTomotive 
force,  and  then  it  is  more  pronounced. 

Of  course,  we  insist  upon  our  own  opinion  about  hyprtotism  and  things 
of  that  kind.  I  had  intended  the  statements  I  made  to  be  simply  a  aum- 
ming  up  of  my  experiences,  and  the  explanations  I  have  to  offer  along  that 
line  are  simply  to  help  me  to  understand  the  facts  which  I  have  sern.  I 
have  no  pronounced  theory  on  that  tnbject;  I  do  not  think  we  have  gotten 
far  enough  along  yet  to  have  euoh  a  theory.  Suggestion,  as  I  understand 
it.  Is  simply  what  the  chairman  has  stated;  it  is  something  going  on  all  the 
time,  and  our  whole  being  is  more  or  leas  actuated  and  influenced  by  sug- 
gestion, and  if  we  can  obtain  a  certain  result  through  the  conscious  or  sub- 
conscious self,  I  would  call  that  ideation  or  suggestion.  I  do  not  approve 
.  of  hypnotism ;  putting  people  to  sleep,  as  I  understand  it,  is  hypnotism, 
although  it  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  usefni. 

As  to  phonetic  spelling,  when  the  American  Philological  Association 
reeonunaids  certain  changes  in  our  spelling  I  think  we  ought  to  follow 
tbem  out,  and  that  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Charles  R.  Dit^on,  the  section  adjourned. 

TUESDAY  MOKNINO  SESSION,  SEPTEMBEB  18.    ' 

Tb»  section  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Morton  at  9.30  a.  m.,  and 

the  following  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Dickson  In  the  abMnee  of  the  author; 
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THE  ACTION  OP  THE  CONSTANT  CUERENT  ON 
THE  VITALITY  OF  MICEOBES. 


BY  DE.  S.  SCHATZKY. 

In  my  wort,  "Biological  Data  Belative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Acute  Inflammatio&B,"'  it  was  possible  for  me  to  explain,  by  facte 
already  determined  in  science,  my  observations  on  the  favorable 
action  of  the  cmrent  in  local  inflammations,  in  that  way,  that  the 
current  through  increase  of  the  local  nourishment  strengthens  the 
resistance  of  the  cellular  elements  against  the  harmful  agent,  of 
whateyer  natnre  the  same  may  be.  I  also  was  able  to  explain 
the  healing  action  in  tuberculosis  treatments,*  pertly  through  the 
increase  in  resistance  of  the  cellular  elements  against  the  action 
of  the  tuberculosis  bacilli,  and  partly  through  the  elimination  of  the 
inflammation  phenomena  following  these  processes,  caused  by  the 
participation  of  other  microbes. 

In  order  to  more  fully  grasp  the  action  of  the  constant  current 
in  inflammations  of  a  microbe  origin,  I  found  it  necessary  also 
to  leam  its  direct  influence  on  the  microbes  themselves.  I  have 
devoted  the  present  paper  to  this  question. 

Although  this  matter  is  of  great  importance,  it  has  hitherto  been 
discussed  very  little.  The  literature  on' the  subject  is  very  limited. 
Of  the  few  authors  who  have  published  their  observations  in  this 
direction,  not  one  has  so  combined  his  experiments  that  they  ac- 
cord with  the  galvanization  employed  for  therapeutical  purposes. 
Kriiger,*  for  example,  galvanized  microbe  cultures,  in  the  course 
of  24  to  30  hours,  with  a  current  of  a  strength  up  to  20,000 
milliamperes.  Apostoli  and  Laqueriere*  employed  a  current  of 
50  to  300  milliamperes  for  only  five  minutes,  and  directed  their 

1.  Complea  Rmdut  of  the  Second  luternation&l  CongreM  of  Medieal 
ElectTology  at  Bern,  1002. 

8.  8,  SchatEky:  "The  Constant  Current  as  a  Cure  for  ToberculosiH." 
Oomptea  Rendui  of  the  Second  IntematiooKl  Congresi  of  Hedieal  El«^ 
trolo^  at  Bern,  1902. 

3.  Krdger;  "  Ueber  den  EinfluBS  dea  Konetanten  Stromes  auf  Wacb* 
sthum  und  Virulenz  der  Bacterien"   {Zeit.  f.  KUt*.  MedMn.  XXII,  1S03). 

4.  Apostoli  »nd  Laqueriere :  "  De  Taction  polaire  du  courant  salranique 
OonBt&nt  sur  lea  microbes  et  en  particulier  sur  la  bocteridte  oharbonneuse." 
Compte*  Bendtu  Ac  Bo.,  Vol.  110,  1860. 
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observations  mainly  to  the  effect  of  the  positive  pole.  Cohn  and 
Mendelaohn*  employed  currenta  of  very  Email  preBSitre  of  from 
2  to  IS  volts,  etc. 

However  important  the  resnlta  of  such  experiments  may  be 
in  a  theoretical  way,  they  present  only  a  moderate  interest  for 
practical  conclusions.  In  order  to  define  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  the  action  of  the  constant  current  on  microbes 
in  if«  therapeutical  application,  it  seemed  rational  to  me  to  make 
the  experiments  in  a  manner  approaching  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  mode  of  application  in  therapeutics.  I,  therefore,  endeav- 
ored to  remain  within  the  limits  employed  in  therapeutics,  both 
aa  regards  power  and  duration  of  galvanization.  I  did  not  fix 
my  observation  on  the  polar  action  of  the  current,  but  on  the 
phenomena  wliich  it  exercises  on  the  vitality  of  the  microbes  in 
the  interpolar  space.  The  following  obEer\'ations  caused  me  to 
do  this: 

1)  The  actions  of  alkalis  and  acids  on  the  vitality  of  microbes  are 
sufficiently  well  known  in  bacteriology.  We  can,  therefore,  con- 
clude, independently  of  experimental  research,  as  to  the  specific 
influence  of  the  poles,  which  corresponds  to  their  chemical  nature. 

3)  As  the  seat  of  inflammation  always  attacks,  more  or  less,  a 
part  of  the  thickness  of  the  tissues,  it  is  a  question,  in  the  thera- 
peutical employment  of  the  current,  of  its  interpolar  action. 
Even  in  cases  where  we  place  the  electrodes  directly  on  the  in- 
jured surface,  we  do  not  cause  a  specifically  polar  effect  of  the 
current  —  in  the  sense  as  understood  in  physics.  Between  the 
metal  serving  as  pole  and  the  injured  surface  there  must  always 
be  an  intermediate  layer  of  liquid  —  moistened  chamois,  wadding, 
linen  or  similar  material  —  without  which  galvanization,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  special  cases,  is  impossible. 

3)  In  cases,  however,  where  the  seat  of  sickness  is  concentrated 
in  internal  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  liver,  etc.,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  therapentical  application  of  the  polar  action  of 
the  current 

In  view  of  these  observations,  I  made  my  experiments  in  the 
following  manner:  In  order  to  have  a  homogeneous  medium,  with 
uniformly  distributed  microbes,  I  made  all  cultures  (with  the 
exception  of  M.  Prodigiostis)  in  beef  bouillon.    I  kept  the  liquid 

6.  Cohn  ft  Mendelsohn:  "  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  des  elektriwhcn 
Stromes  auf  die  Vermehrung  d«T  Bacterien."  Beitmg  tur  Biologi«  del 
Pflnnzen,  III,  18S3. 
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containing  the  culture  in  a  glass  tube  of  a  diameter  of  1  cm  and 
a  length  of  30  cm.  The  two  ends  of  the  tube  extended  into  vertical 
arms,  a,  a',  each  8  cm  long.  From,  the  middle  of  the  tube  there 
arose  in  the  same  direction  a  similar  tube  b.  I  placed  in  a,  a'  the 
electrOweB  of  thick  platinum  needles,  which  were  connected  with  a 
battery  of  40  elemente.  A  milliammeter  was  included  in  the  cir- 
cuit Every  time,  before  the  galvanization,  a  culture  was  sowed 
from  the  liquid  in  the  central  tube,  and  in  the  case  of  experimenta- 
tion with  animals,  there  was  also  made  an  inoculation.  These  pri- 
mary cultures  and  inoculated  animals  served  as  proofs.  Then  the 
circuit  was  closed,  and  at  determined  intervals  —  without  breaking 
the  current — experimental  cultnres  and  inoculations  were  made 
from  the  same  central  tube.  After  but  a  few  experiments  with 
M.  Prodigiosus  I  became  convinced  that  currents  of  20  to  30  milli- 
amperes  during  a  period  of  10,  15,  30,  even  45  minutes,  produce 
no  sensible  change  in  the  vitality  of  the  microbes  open  to  our 
observation.  Therefore  I  either  had  to  increase  the  currents  or 
lengthen  their  duration.  But  stronger  currents  heat  the  liquid 
and  introduce  a  foreign  agent  — heat  —  which  disturbs  the  clear- 
ness of  the  experiment,  I,  therefore,  preferred  to  increase  the 
duration  of  galvanization. 

ResvlU  of  the  Experiments:  —  Micrococcus  Prodxgiosus. 

The  cultures  of  this  microbe  only  were  made  in  gelatine.  I 
judged  as  to  the  changes  which  the  current  produced  in  the 
vitality  of  this  microbe,  by  the  quantity  of  thinned-out  gelatine 
and  the  quantity  of  colored  substance  (pigment)  produced  by  the 
microbe.  Repeated  experiments  proved  that  cultures,  which  were 
made  from  microbes,  subjected  one  and  one-half  boors  to  the  cur- 
rent, showed  themselves  less  developed  after  ^  hours,  in  com- 
parison with  the  proofs,  with  respect  both  to  the  quantity  of 
thinned  gelatine  and  the  degree  of  coloring.  This  difference 
was  aggravated  in  the  cultures,  which  developed  from  microbes 
galvanized  for  one  and  three-fourths  hours.  After  a  two-hour 
galvanization  the  growth  of  the  microbes  conld  be  barely  noticed. 
I  did  not  observe  the  complete  cessation  of  growth  a  single  time 
within  the  limits  of  these  experiments. 

Chicken  Cholera. 

The  experiments  with  these  microbes  had  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  influence  which  galvanization  exercises  on  its  virulence  and 
growing  capacity.     For  this  purpose  I  inoculated  intramuscularly 
Vol,  ni  — 47 
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nt  evt'ry  experiment  three  rabbitB  with  1/10  ce  — ;  the  first  with 
a  normal  culture  (proof),  and  the  second  and  third  (experiment 
Bubjecte)  with  cultures  which  had  been  subjected  to  galvanization 
during  different  IciigthB  of  time.  SimultaneouBly  cultnree  were  also 
made  on  bouillon.  The  experiment  proved  that  a  noticeable  decroaBe 
in  virulence  occurs  only,  from  the  culture  injected,  after  galvaniza- 
tion for  one  and  one-half  houFB.  The  death  of  rabhite  inoculated 
in  thiB  manner  occurred  5,  10,  and  even  20  hours  later  than  that 
of  the  proof.  A  galvanization  of  one  and  three-fourths  hours  or 
longer  completely  destroyed  the  virulence  of  the  microbes.  Aa 
regards  the  cultureE,  their  growth  did  not  cease  even  after  a  gal- 
vanization of  3  hours  and  10  minutes.  It  interested  me  to  test 
the  degree  of  immunity  ol  the  rabbits  which  had  remained  alive 
after  such  an  inoculation  to  this  microbe.  For  this  purpose  I 
inoculated  a  rabbit  which  had  been  vaccinated  10  days  be- 
fore, and  at  the  same  time  a  check  with  1/10  cc  of  a  culture 
which  had  been  subjected  to  galvanization  for  only  30  minutes. 
Both  died,  however,  after  14  or  15  hours.  A  similar  negative 
result  was  produced  by  an  experiment  with  a  rabbit  which  had 
been  inoculated  13  days  before,  into  which  I  injected  — at  the 
same  time  with  a  check  — 1/10  ec  of  a  culture  which  had  been 
subjected  to  a  galvanization  of  45  minutes.* 

As  to  the  question  whether  galvanized  microbes  gire  cultures 
of  a  lesser  virulence,  I  obtained  positive  results  by  experimento 
carried  out  as  follows;  I  prepared  a  culture  of  microbes  which  was 
galvanize<l  for  1  hour  and  40  minutes,  and  which  killed  the  rabbit 
only  after  39  hours.  The  culture  thus  produced  was  again  sub- 
jected to  galvanization,  and  T  inoculated  one  rabbit  with  1/10  CO 
after  1  hour  and  30  minutes,  the  second  after  1  hour  and  40  min- 
utes, and  the  third  after  8  hours  and  10  minutes.  Cultures  were 
also  made  simultaneously.  The  result  was  that  all  the  rabbits 
remainod  alive  and  none  of  the  eultures  developed.  It  is  clear 
that  the  generations,  which  generated  from  microbes  galvanized 
within  these  limits,  are  considerably  weaker  in  their  virulence 
and  prove  incapable  of  further  generation. 

Streptococcus. 

The  streptococcus,  which  I  employed  for  my  experiments,  pos- 
seaeed  very  great  virulence.     Dr.  Beszedko,  who  put  this  microbe 

6.  As  the  r|UPHti«n  of  immunity  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  tliia 
work,  And  requires  n  nperinl  minute  examination,  I  dropped  it  entire);  in 
the  subsequent  experiments. 
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at  mj  disposal  in  the  moat  amiable  manner,  increuscd  its  vinilenee 
in  such  a  degree,  that  one-twenty-millionth  in  doses  of  1/10  « 
acted  fatally  on  white  mice. 

The  experiments  with  this,  as  with  the  previous  microbea,  were 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  action  exercised  by  the  current, 
with  respect  to  virulence  and  propagation.  Tlie  inoculations  were 
luade  subeutaneously  on  white  mice  at  the  root  of  the  tail  with 
1/10  cc. 

In  the  first  experiment,  which  may  serve  as  prototype  for  all  ttie 
others,  there  were  inoculated: 

I.  Check  with  noraial  culture;  died  after  16  hours, 

II.  After  galvanization  of  45  minutes;  died  after  40  hours. 

m.  After  galvanization  of  1  hour  and  10  minutes;  died  after 
40  hours. 

IV.  After  galvanization  of  1  hour  and  45  minutes;  remained 
alive, 

V.  After  galvanization  of  3  honrs  and  10  minutes;  remained 
alive. 

The  current  strength  was  35  to  30  milliamperes.  All  cultures 
made  at  the  same  time  with  the  inoculations  showed  a  prolific 
growth. 

Alt  other  experiments  made  in  this  manner  gave  comparatively 
similar  results.  On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  a  noticeable  de- 
crease in  virulence  of  this  microbe  can  be  detected  only  after  a 
galvanization  of  45  to  60  minutes.  The  decrease  is  in  accordance 
with  the  lengthening  of  galvanization.  After  about  one  and  three- 
fourths  hours  the  virulence  disappears  entirely  with  the  dose  and 
current  strength  indicated. 

I  did  not  observe  a  noticeable  influence  of  the  current  on  the 
growth  of  the  cultures  in  these  experiments.  Does  the  virulence 
also  decrease  in  the  generations  of  streptococci  produced  from  gal- 
vanized microbes? 

The  experiments  made  for  this  purpose  gave  positive  results. 

The  cultures  which  developed  from  microbes,  galvanized  for 
3  hours  and  10  minutes,  did  not  kill  the  animals  after  16  to  IS 
hours,  but  after  46  to  48  hours.' 

As  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  give  definite  but  approximate  fig- 
ures in  my  observations,  I  can  set  forth  the  following  reason  in 

7.  In  order  to  extend  the  scope  of  ra^  experiment'H.  I  undertook  eimilar 
experiinenla  with  the  Staphi/liKoccua.  Its  virulence  proved,  however,  lo 
low  Uwt  the  wounds  caused  b;  it  were  too  slight  to  merit  mentioD  liera. 
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jnatificatioii :  In  the  combiDstioD  of  experiments,  such  aa  min^ 
90  many  different  influences  enter  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  re- 
peat the  same  experiment  with  absolute  accuracy.  Only  that  which 
relates  to  the  current  can  be  repeated  with  exactness.  As  re- 
gards, however,  the  fostering  soil  of  the  cultures,  the  animals  em- 
ployed in  the  experiments,  and  mainly  the  microbes  themselvea, 
these  are  factors  which  are  only  too  changeable.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  cany  out  accurately  one  or  two  points,  but  to  exactly 
^oup  all  elements  in  order  te  accurately  repeat  an  experiment, 
is  a  matter  of  impossibility.  yeverthelesB,  definite  concluBiona 
can  be  drawn  from  a  series  of  observations. 

;  C0NOLC8IONS. 

My  observations  canse  me  to  conclude: 

1)  That  the  constant  current  exercises  in  the  intcrpoTar  space 
a  modifying  influence  on  the  vitality  of  the  microbes. 

2)  That  currente  of  35  to  30  milliamperes  in  the  duration  of  one 
and  one-half  to  two  hours  exercise  an  action  varying  from  a  weaken- 
ing to  an  entirely  deadly  effect  in  their  virulence. 

3)  That  generations,  which  develop  from  microbes  galvanized 
in  this  manner,  develop  a  lesser  vitality  than  their  generators. 

By  what  means  does  the  constant  current  act  on  the  microbes  in 
its  interpolar  space  ? 

There  are  authors  who  believe  that  the  study  of  the  action  of 
electricity  on  the  animal  body  must  consist  in  the  explanation  of 
the  influence  of  a  mysterious  unit  of  a  so-called  pure  electric 
agent,  independently  of  other  physical  properties  of  this  energy, 
such  as  heat,  electrolysis,  etc.  Dr.  Kriieger,  for  example,  gives 
in  his  work,  "On  the  Influence  of  the  Constant  Current  on  the 
Growth  and  Virulence  of  Bacteria,"*  a  whole  series  of  special 
experiments,  in  order  to  fathom  the  influence  of  the  "actual 
action  of  electricity."  He  says:  "As  with  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  current  in  liquids,  the  polarization  and  chemical  decomposition 
of  the  same  almost  entirely  cover  the  real  action  of  electricity,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  exclude  this  disturbing  second* 
ary  action  •  *  •."  He  does  not  explain  what  he  means  by 
"real  action  of  electricity."  The  results  of  his  experimenta  are 
recapitulated  by  him  in  the  follovring  manner:  "It  follows  from 
these  experiments  that  the  constant  electric  current  can,  by  exclud- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  chemical  action  of  the  ions,  if  not  kill, 

8.  Z«it.  f.  Slin.  M«diei».  XXII,  1803. 
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ondoabtedly  completely  arrest,  the  bacteria  in  their  growth."  But 
he  givea  no  explanation,  ezcepting  as  to  the  ionic  action,  in  what 
the  influence  of  the  current  exists. 

ApoBtoli  and  Laquerieie  set  torih  their  obserrationa  in  their 
work,  "De  I'action  polaire  da  courant  galvanique  constant  but 
lea  micTobca,"*  in  the  following  manner: 

4)  "The  general  conclusion  vhich  follows  from  our  reeeercbes 
is  that  the  continDoas  current  in  medical  doses  (50  to  300)  has  no 
action  lui  generis  on  the  microbe  cultures  •  •  *."  The  authors 
explain  the  results  obaerred  by  them  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  poaitive  pole.  This  is  quite  rational,  but  it  is  incomprehensible 
as  to  what  other  action  "  aoi  generis  "  they  expected  of  electricity. 
I  make  free  to  add  that  in  personal  conversation  with  many  import- 
ant scientists  I  have  heard  similar  views  expressed. 

Such  a  view  of  the  action  of  electricity  on  the  animal  body  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  complete  error.  Electricity,  as  a  physical  agent, 
inBuences  matter  irrespective  of  its  nature,  through  the  combined 
action  of  all  its  properties.  And  only  in  this  .way  can  the 
phenomena  produced  in  the  body  be  explained. 

It  is  tme  that  each  time,  in  the  different  forme  of  this  energy, 
its  different  properties  appear  as  predominating.  But  there  is  no 
form  of  electricity  in  which  any  one  of  its  properties  is  absent. 
Such  an  energy  would  then  not  be  an  electrical  one,  but  one 
which  is  still  unknown  to  ns.  In  the  action  of  the  constant  cur- 
rent in  properties  and  limits,  as  employed  by  ns  in  our  experi- 
ments, its  electrolytic  properties  are  predominant.  We  must,  there- 
fore, look  to  them  for  the  explanation  of  the  results  observed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  constant  current  produces  at  the  same 
time  with  chemical,  also  molecular  changes  in  the  animal  body. 
Bnt  they  continually  go  hand  in  hand,  and  can  in  no  manner  be 
studied  separately.  It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  impossibility  to 
isolate  the  molecular  from  the  chemical  phenomena.  This  would 
also  be  entirely  useless,  as  in  the  present  condition  of  science 
these  two  phenomena  are  considered  as  identical  in  their  nature. 

In  my  work,  "  The  Bases  of  the  Therapeutical  Action  of  the 
Constant  Current,'""  1  came  to  the  conviction  by  way  of  experiments 
that: 

a)  The  electrolytic  phenomena,  which  the  passage  of  a  constant 
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cvureot  through  the  electrolyte  causes,  take  place  iu  the  interpolar 
space  as  well  aa  nt  the  poles. 

b)  In  the  entire  distance  traversed,  the  ions  travel,  ae  though 
charged  with  pressure  electricity,  to  the  poles  as  to  the  eitreme 
pointii  of  highest  attraction. —  This  process  will  doubtless  also 
take  place,  under  tlie  action  of  the  current,  in  the  liquid  in  which 
the  microbes  are  suspended.  The  dividing  of  the  electrolyte  into 
ions  and  tbeir  migration  will  not  only  take  place  in  the  hqaid 
alone,  but  also  in  the  microbes,  in  their  protoplasm,  which  certainly 
contains  electrolytes,  as  salts  and  water.  This  alone  suffices  to 
act  in  a  modifying  way  on  the  vitality  of  the  microbes.  It  has  been 
detennined  in  bacteriology  that  even  ft  simple  ptasmolysis  may 
prove  deadly  for  microbes  at  a  certain  strength.  The  more  reason 
to  assume,  that  an  electrolytical  decomposition  of  the  plasm  must 
cause  large  changes  in  the  physiological  functions  of  Uie  microbe. 
It  is  also  known  that  the  microbes,  although  they  have  a  great  death- 
resisting  capacity,  are  quite  easily  affected  by  several  exterior  in- 
fluences, and -easily  react  on  the  same.  It  is  understood  that  in  the 
center  in  which  the  microbes  are  suspended,  the  changes  caused 
by  the  current  —  as  increase  in  acid  and  alkalis  —  must  also  in- 
fluence the  vitality  of  the  microbes.  In  this  case  the  action  of  the 
current  can  be  compared  fo  that  of  sunlight,  which,  as  has  been 
determined,  exercises  through  its  chemical  action  on  the  center, 
a  strong  influence  in  retarding  the  growth  of  the  microbes.  As 
specially  reductive  of  the  activity  of  the  bacteria  were  found  to  be 
the  ions  of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  in  siatu  nascendi  appearing  in  the 
center,  which,  as  known,  are  among  the  strongest  bacterodial  agents. 
In  fact,  there  are  sufficient  reasons  in  the  physical-chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  current  to  explain  the  changes  in  the  vitality  of  the  mi- 
crobes, which  I  observed  in  my  experiments.. 

1  will  here  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  thank  moat 
warmly  Dr.  Bozzel,  whose  amiable  and  highly  scientific  advice 
greatly  facilitated  the  execution  of  my  work. 

Involuntarily  the  question  comes  up,  Does  all  this  take  place 
t«  vivo  as  in  vitro  f  Certainly  not  with  absolute  accuracy,  al- 
thongh  according  to  the  laws  of  physics,  the  constant  current 
produces  in  the  animal  body,  qiialilatively  as  well  as  quantitatively 
the  same  phenomena  as  in  the  experimental  tube.  The  difference 
is  probably  caused  by  the  condition,*  of  the  medium.  In  the  tube 
the  current  acts  on  a  constant,  homogeneous  medium,  and  on  a 
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perfectly  limited  mase.  In  the  ODimal  body,  however,  these  con- 
ditiona  do  not  exist.  Here  the  current  spreads  much  like  a  fan. 
The  products  of  electrnlysis  are  partly  prodiieeU  and  as^imilafi-d 
by  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  partly  carried  off  by  lymph  and 
blood  current.  Therefore  the  acid  of  the  center,  caHeria  parihvi. 
■will  not  reach  the  same  degree  of  intensity  as  in  the  tube. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  current  in  the  animal  body 
will  not  exercise  full  inilueno'  on  the  microbe  inhabitants,  as  is 
done  in  the  experimental  culture.  But  we  must  not  draw  the  con- 
clusion therefrom  that  the  action  of  the  current  in  the  animal 
body  is  necessarily  weaker.  It  inay  even  be  more  intense.  This 
will  depend  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  life  of  the  microbe 
occurs  in  the  animal  body.  lu  the  experimental  culture,  the 
microbes  are  left  to  themselves,  and  under  conditions  most  favor- 
able to  their  nourishment  and  rapid  propagation,'  In  the  animal 
body,  however,  they  must  battle  for  their  existence  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  surrounding  tissues.  They  are  placed  under  the 
necessity  to  overcome  here  for  their  nourishment  and  propagation, 
the  complicated  resietaoce  of  the  tissue  cells,  which  represents  a 
considerable  antagonism  to  their  activity.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  microbes  in  the  animal  body 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  current,  than  in  the  experimental 
culture. 

Nor  may  it  be  forgotten  that  the  passage  of  the  current"  in- 
creases the  local  nourishment  of  the  tissues,  and  with  it  the  re- 
sistance of  the  cells.  This  circumstance  will  also  in  its  turn  make 
the  conditions  of  living  worse  for  the  microbes.  Finally,  nothing 
forces  ns  to  limit  the  therapeutical  galvanization  to  35  to  30 
milliamperes.  We  can,  according  to  circumstances,  increase  the 
current  two  or  threefold.  Here  the  local  increase  in  temperature, 
which  I  took  such  great  care  to  prevent  in  my  experiments,  is  not  to  - 
be  feared.  Such  a  phenomenon  would  even  be  very  useful  in  this 
case  for  therapeutical  purposes.  In  his  excellent  and  exhaustive 
work:  "Elements  de  microbiologic  generale,""  Dr.  Nicolle  says: 
"It  has  long  been  known  that  the  leucocytes  require  a  certain 
degree  of  temperature,  in  order  to  develop  their  ameboid  activity 
■    •    •.    It  is  likewise  known  tliat  the  white  cells  greatly  require 

11.  See  tny  article;  "Donates  biologiques  relatives  sn  traitement  dea 
inflnmmatioiu  aigueea  par  le  courant  continu."  Comptea  Rendu*  du 
-SfS-ond  Congrfis  international  d'Elpctrologi^ie  medicale.  ft  Berne.  1902. 

12.  M.  Nicolle:     "Elements  de  roicTobiolt^e  g^nerale,"  p.  19S. 
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oxygen  and  that  they  invariably  torn  to  the  points  richest  in  air. 
Heat  and  oxygen  thua  represent  here  two  powerful  exciters." 
Under  these  conditions  the  current  appears,  so  to  speak,  as  an  exciter 
of  phagocytosis,  which  under  certain  circumstancea  can  render 
essential  services  to  therapeutica. 

From  all  that  has  been  eaid  above,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 
action  of  the  current  on  the  microbes  living  in  the  animal  body  is 
identical  to  the  one  which  I  observed  in  my  experimentB.  In  thin 
manner  the  importance  of  the  current  as  a  therapeutical  agent  in 
inflammations  becomes  considerably  greater.  The  current  not  only 
ioGreases  the  reaiatance  capacity  of  the  tissue  cells  against  the 
harmful  agent,  but  also  acts  in  inflammations  of  a  microbe  origin 
directly  on  the  microbes  themselves,  by  reducing  their  vitality. 

In  the  interest  of  scientific  truth^  I  found  it  rational  in  my  ex- 
aminations to  limit  every  experiment  to  a  single  period  of  galvan- 
ization. With  a  patient  we  can,  however,  repeat  the  application 
daily,  and  in  extreme  cases,  two  to  three  times  daily.  And  after 
such  repeated  action  of  the  current,  the  therapeutical  effect  must 
become  considerable.  My  experiments  proved  that  the  genrautions 
produced  by  galvanized  microbes  have  a  leas  virulence  than  their 
generators.  We  must  assume  that  also  the  microbe  culture  vegetat- 
ing in  the  animal  body  will  gradually  generate  weaker  generations, 
following  repeated  galvanization.  Their  part  as  harmful  agent 
must  in  this  manner  gradually  lessen  and  finally  disappear.  At  the 
same  time  the  resistance  of  the  cells  attacked  will  increase  up  to 
theii  complete  recovery. 

All  the  above  facts  and  observations  ofFer  new  grounds  to 
explain  the  favorable  action  of  the  constant  current  In  inflamma- 
tions. The  clinical  observations  published  by  me  and  other  authors 
may  serve  as  direct  confirmation  of  this.  I  intend,  however,  in 
'  order  to  fully  clear  up  the  question,  to  make  further  direct  labor- 
atory experiments  and  exhaustive  clinical  observationa. 


Dr.  T.  Pboctok  Saul:  The  paper  b;  Prof.  Schatdcy,  whteh  haa  b«en 
read,  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  excellent  inspiration.  We  have  theoi«tiaiI 
views  of  things;  we  know  certain  things  or  think  we  know  them,  but  we 
do  not  know  them  until  we  put  them  to  the  teat  of  experiment  In  this 
paper  we  have  experiments  detailed  of  considerable  value.  The  illustr*. 
tioDS  were  probably  as  eueeessful  as  It  was  poReihlc  to  make  them,  butwitb- 
ont  going  still  further  and  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  ions,  and  we  are 
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unfOTtimate  in  this  particular  case.  It  would  be  impouible  to  ellminttta 
entirely  the  polar  effects,  becaune  some  ions  travel  faster  than  othera. 
There  are  two  suggestions  I  would  like  to  make  n^rding  Uie  paper.  Tha 
first  suggestion  is  that  the  eurrent  denait;  should  be  given  in  thcM  case*, 
rather  than  saying  we  had  so  many  millimetera  in  the  are*  of  the  tube. 
That  would  give  us  approximately  thirty-thre^  whidi  would  give  os  the 
onrrent  denaitj  which  was  used  in  this  ease. 


Ontrent  DensitT— i 


The  Mcond  point  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention  It  the  qnesUon 
of  Interpolar  action  of  Uie  electric  current.  Suppose  the  circle  (indicated 
in  the  Dgure]  represents  one  of  the  bacteria,  and  outside  of  it  we  have 
malaenlee,  say  of  eommon  salt,  sodium  chloride,  on  each  side.  There  are 
In  theae  bacteria  toxinee  which  produce  effects  upon  the  tisaues,  and  It 
has  been  ehown  by  a  aomber  of  investigators  that  the  tozines  of  bacteria 
become  still  worve  when  tbe  bacteria  are  developed  In  solutions  in  which 
thoee  toxlnea  become  more  concentrated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
toxines  are  eliminated  from  the  bacteria  as  rapidly  aa  possible,  the  bacteria 
become  less  virulent,  and  a  steady  action  upon  the  ima  will  move  them 
in  the  direction  indicated. 

The  following  paper  was  then  mdi — 
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ON  THE  ELECTKICAL  PUEIPICATION  OF  DBINK- 

ma  WATEK. 


By  FBOP.  JOHN  W.  LAHGLBT,  Com  Bchoot  of  Applied  Science. 

This  p&per  deals  with  the  eanitarj  purification  of  water  for 
domestic  pnrpoees. 

Attempts  to  destroy  bacteria  b;  the  direct  action  of  electric 
cbai^es  did  not  result  in  any  marked  success.  Milk  was  the  fluid 
used  and  static  charges  as  high  as  150,000  volts  from  condensers 
of  1/7  of  a  microfarad  capacity,  were  sent  through  20  cubic  cm 
in  sterilized  Tessels,  but  the  milk  bo  treated  soured  only  six  hours 
later  than  a  sample  of  the  same  milk  not  electrolysed. 

Substantially  the  same  reaults  followed  the  application  of  alter- 
nating currents  of  500  volts  having  a  frequency  of  66  cycles  for 
10  minutes. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  electricity  had  a  lethal  action  on 
bacteria  through  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  electrolysis. 
As  long  ago  as  1892  work  on  the  purification  of  sewage  mixed  with 
sea  wata  was  carried  out  on  a  commercial  scale  near  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Here  the  chlorine  produced  from  the  salt  in  the  water  was  the 
germicide,  the  electrodes  being  carbon  and  iron  plates.  This  proc- 
ess has  also  been  recently  applied  in  England  on  a  scale  of  nearly 
s  million  gallons  a  day;  iron  plates  at  both  anode  and  cathode 
being  used. 

The  most  successful  method  of  electrolysis  for  drinking  water 
is  by  the  use  of  aluminum  plnt«  as  electrodes.  A  plant  for  this 
purpose  is  working  commercially  in  Cleveland,  0.  The  electro- 
lyzer  is  a  rcetangulnr  iron  box.  The  aluminum  plates  are  held  in 
grooves  in  a  slate  Itninfi.  Thr  application  of  20  amp.  at  15  volts, 
or  300  watts,  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  current,  produces  suffi- 
cient electrolysis  to  purify  500  gallons  per  hour  of  T.nln-  Erie  water. 
The  water  flows  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the  city  supply 
through  the  apparatus.  The  Hftion  is  to  produce  aluminum  hydrox- 
ide which,  as  has  been  long  known,  combines  chemically  with  tlio 
.  coloring  matter,  and  most  of  the  organic  matter,  and  mwhanicslly 
entanglcB  all  golid  particles,  including  bacteria  and  fungi.  The 
water  issuing  from  the  eleetrolyzer  is  milkv  from  suspended  .ilu- 
minum  hydroxide  and  passes  to  a  filter  flUed  with  crushed  quartz 
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which  arrests  the  solid  matter.  The  effluent  from  the  filter  is  color- 
less and  of  great  brilliancy. 

Chemical  analyses  show  the  albumcnoid  ammonia  to  be  greatly 
reduced,  UBually  upwards  of  75  per  cent,  and  is  brought  down  well 
within  the  limits  specified  by  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  calls  for  a  greater  degree  of  purification  than  is  generally 
called  for  by  other  States.  'I'hi'  frre  ammonia  is  always  increaBCd. 
because  of  the  electrolytic  action  changing  a  portion  of  the  danger- 
ous albumenoid  ammonia  {or  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  which  pro- 
duces it)  into  the  harmless  free  ammonia.  The  dissolved  oiygen 
is  increased  and  the  organic  matter  which  reduces  permanganate 
of  potash  is  diminished  about  one-half.  No  important  change  is 
made  in  the  chlorine,  but  the  temporary  hardness  due  to  bicarbonate 
of  calcium  is  almost  completely  removed. 

The  action  on  the  bacteria  is  very  satisfactory.  These  are  re- 
duced on  the  average  97  per  cent,  and  several  analyses  have  shown 
a  reduction  of  over  99  per  cent.  Moreover,  those  which  pass  the 
filter  are  of  the  harmless  water- bacteria  type,  for  in  no  instance  in 
six  months  of  continuous  commercial  operation  has  a  single  colon 
biieillus  been  found,  though  the  lake  water  generally  contains  them. 
This  result  has  been  substantiated  by  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
bacterial  tests. 

The  electrol^-sis  evolves  much  hydrogen  and  a  smaller  portion 
of  osygen  than  the  two-to-one  ratio  due  to  the  composition  of  water. 
As  the  apparatus  is  under  the  city  pressure.  the?c  gases  are  partially 
ilissolved,  so  that  the  purified  water  is  more  fully  aerated  than  the 
original  lake  water,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  palatability,  and  to 
its  hygenic  value, 

DiHCl'SSION. 

Chaibman  MoBTONi  In  listening  to  this  pnper  it  might  appear  as  being 
tlie  tieat  method  of  purifjinp  wnttr  yet  prf^aonteci.  .\  new  chemical  Hub- 
Btance  is  produced  in  the  water,  ami  this  is  harmleaB  in  its  nature.  As  to 
tlie  matter  of  expense,  it  must  add  very  materially  to  filter  water  after  It 
baa  been  treated.  That  ia  the  only  obji>ction,  1  think,  an  engineer  would 
make,  namely  that  both  electrical  treatiiient  and  nipclianicat  filtration  are 
neceasarj'. 

No  electrical  method  hna  ever  been  piiraued  in  New  ^'ork  In  relation  to 
drinking  water,  but  the  health  autlioritios  have  nuciveded  in  kecpinj;  the 
water  sheds  free  from  pollution  nt  tar  as  poaiiible,  and  it  has  been  through 
the  efBeient  service  and  wut('hfllln<'^s  of  the  board  of  health  that  the  death 
rate  has  bc'en  so  greatly  diminishc'd. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  T.  Proelor  Hall  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  invito 
the  members  of  the  .Anieri,can  X-liny  Soi-iety  lo  je  present  and  participate 
in  future  mePtings  of  Section  H. 

Tbe  following  paper  was  then  read: — 
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STANCES AS  THERAPUTIC  AGENTa 


BY  DR.  EiUL  EL  GRUBBB. 


Eveiy  up-to-date  member  of  tlie  medical  profession  is  doubtless 
BwaiQ  of  the  great'  therapeutic  value  of  radiant  energy,  and  its  on- 
precedented  success  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases. 

The  X-ray  has  bronght  about  a  deep  and  general  interest  in  all 
knowledge  pertaining  to  physical  therapeutics,  and  a  vast  literature 
ifl  the  outcome  of  this  profound  and  nniTCrsal  study.  On  account 
of  its  novelty,  physicians  at  first  hesitated  to  use  the  X-ray  thera- 
peutically, but  now,  since  clinical  experience  and  testimony  from 
the  best  professional  sources  have  fully  confirmed  the  claims  made 
for  it  and  have  established  it  as  a  therapeutic  agent  of  superior 
value,  its  use  is  rapidly  supplanting  many  of  the  other  older 
measures. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  question  of  moduli  pathol- 
ogy is  the  cause  of  cancer.  The  true  pathology  of  this  disease  is 
unknown  beyond  the  fact  that  cancer  tissue  is  made  up  of  cells 
which  are  either  under  or  overdeveloped.  Again,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  great  question  of  modem  therapeutics  is  the  cure  for 
cancer.  The  remedies  which  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time 
are  too  numerous  to  catalogue.  A  remedy,  however,  iihich  has  been 
found  to  produce  eieellent  results  in  nearly  aU  cases,  and  cures  in 
many,  Is  the  X-ray,  The  results  obtained  with  this  remedy  have 
been  of  such  good  and  marked  character  that  it  may  be  considered 
the  most  valuable  measure  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

TTp  to  the  time  when  the  X-ray  was  first  used  in  malignant 
diseases,  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  was  attended  with  highly 
nnsatisfactory  results.  We  may  say,  the  introduction  of  the  X-ray 
worked  a  revolution  in  the  therapy  of  malignant  diseases.  Cases 
hitherto  intractable  have  been  cured  in  short  order,  and  so  well  has 
this  remedy  maintained  its  reputation  that  at  present  it  may  be 
oonaidered  a  specific  in  msny  of  these  conditions.  We  believe  we 
are  warranted  in  stating  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
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had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  all  the  various  fonnB  of  treatment 
applied  to  malignant  diBeases,  that  the  X-ray  treatment,  when 
scientifically  given,  is  unqaeetionably  the  best  for  the  majority  of 
cases. 

The  exact  mode  of  action  of  X-mys  upon  tissue  is  still  to  a  large 
extent  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  must  remain  so  until  we  amve 
at  some  definite  conclusion  ai  to  the  exact  nature  of  liotb  the  X-ray 
and  cancer. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  X-ray 
the  writer  began  experimenting  with  fluorescent  chemicak  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  or  increasing  X-ray  action  upon  the  tissues 
of  the  hmnan  body.  Entirely  independently  and  even  before  we 
read  of  experimental  work  on  tbe  part  of  others,  our  investigationa 
were  under  headway.  It  occurred  to  us  that  in  the  treatment  of 
some  caseoy  notably  external  lesions,  by  means  of  the  X-ray,  the 
therapeutic  effect  was  too  temporary  or  not  powerful  enough  at  the 
real  seat  of  the  disease.  In  other  cases,  particularly  internal  lesiona, 
the  results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  would  like,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  X-rays  had  to  pass  through  a  large  volume  of  healthy 
tissue  before  reaching  the  diseased  parts, 

Tt  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  under  the  influence  of 
X-rays  many  chemicals  fluoresce.  It  has  also  been  known  that  this 
fluorescence  of  chemicals  produced  an  effect  upon  tissue  similar  to 
that  following  X-ray  exposure,  consequently,  since  by  combination 
we  get  multiplied  effects,  this  mode  of  treatment  would  have  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  the  X-ray  alone.  Chemicals  excited  to  radio- 
activity by  means  of  the  X-ray  after  being  placed  intimately  in 
contact  with  the  diseased  parts,  by  either  the  injection  method  or 
external  application,  would,  if  successful,  possibly  prove  valuable 
in  many  cases  where  up  to  this  time,  we  had  been  considerably 
handicapped.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  energy  stored  up  in  these  substances  and  this  energy  is 
made  available  through  the  medium  of  X-ray  action.  As  the  result 
of  clinical  obaervation  and  experiment  we  claim  that  by  this  method 
we  can  accomplish  with  a  few  exposures  what  could  be  obtained  only 
after  a  great  many  sittings  under  the  X-ray  treatment  alone. 

Although  we  have  spent  several  years  (nearly  six)  in  research 
Qpon  radioactive  bodies,  and  a  long  series  of  painstaking  as  well  as 
painful  experiments  have  been  made,  we  shall  conflne  ourself  to 
one  particular  sabatance  which  we  have  iuvestigat»d  thoroughly. 
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The  results  of  these  investigatioiiB  we  give  to  the  scientific  world 
for  what  they  may  be  wortti. 

We  wiah  to  preaent  in  an  entirely  conservative  manner  what  may 
be  reasonably  expected  from  the  application  of  the  X-ray  plus 
excited  lluoresceEco  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  JiBeaoe. 

In  our  investigations  there  were  found  many  substances  which 
possessed  pronounced  fluorescing  quality,  but  most  of  them  afso 
possessed  disadvantages  which  could  not  be  tolerated  from  a  physio- 
logical standpoint.  Strontium  salicylate  was  selected  as  being  the 
most  widely  applicable  and  at  the  same  time  least  objectionable 
chemical.  It  has  abundant  fluorescing  power  and  is  extremely 
active  chemically,  producing  a  minimum  amount  of  local  irrita- 
tion and  altogether  possessing  comparatively  few  physiological 
disadvantages. 

Strontium  salicylate  when  chemically  pure  occurs  in  the  form 
■of  fine  white  crystals,  which  are  very  solnble  in  water.  The  salt 
■or  a  solution  of  the  salt  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  active 
fluorescing  chemicals  which  we  have  examined.  Although  not  very 
much  used  or  mentioned  in  text-books  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  this 
substance  has  very  valuable  properties,  chief  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  its  sedative  and  antipruritic  effects  wh^^n  used  as  a 
dressing  on  inflammed  or  ulcerated  wounds.  In  adilition  it  has  a 
decided  tonic  action  upon  the  whole  system,  but  more  especially 
upon  the  blood.  It  is  also  antiseptic  and  antipyretic.  After  the 
crystals  or  a  solution  of  the  same  have  been  placed  in  contact  with 
diseased  tissue,  the  X-ray  simply  excites  the  chemical  to  action  and 
all  the  interehange  of  chemical  properties  which  result  from  this 
excitation  is  appropriated  by  the  cells  composing  the  tissue.  It  is 
as  efficient  internally  as  externally.  It  can  be  applied  to  the  most 
delicate  tissues,  as  it  is  perfectly  harmless  and  non -irritating.  This 
substance  is  particularly  rich  in  ultra>violet  rays  and  no  doubt 
much  of  its  therapeutic  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  can  gener- 
ate these  rays  within  the  tissues  thus  getting  intimately  at  the 
seat  of  disease.  The  salt  fluoresces  irrespective  of  the  vacuum  of 
the  tube  used,  that  is  a  low,  medium  or  high  vacuum  will  serve  to 
excite  it.  However,  since  the  X-rays,  like  all  remedies  which  are 
potent  for  good,  also  possess  dangerous  properties,  we  suggest  that 
the  technique  cannot  be  too  exact  or  t^x)  scientific.  Our  rule  is  to 
((si'  a  vacuum  just  high  enough  to  penetrate  the  diseased  tissue,  bat 
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Of  the  two  methods  by  wMcli  Btrontium  salicylate  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  pystem  and  then  made  fluorescunt  bj'  X-rays,  local 
external  application  of  the  crj-etais  is  the  simplest  and  safest.  The 
subcutaneous  method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  undoubtedly  the  moat 
effective  method,  but  it  ie  not  so  simple  or  safe.  Various  factors 
determine  the  choice  between  external  application  and  hypodermic 
iniection.  The  latter  is  to  be  employed  in  serious  cases  and  where 
it  is  ueeessary  to  act  quickly  and  energetically  acd  in  all  cases 
where  the  disease  is  beneath  the  surface  and  in  internal  affectiona. 
For  the  treatment  of  external  or  ulcerated  conditiins  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inject  the  salt  in  solution.  The  fine  crj-stala  of  the 
same  may  be  freely  dusted  into  the  ulcer.  When  used  hypo- 
dermically  a  saturated  solution  of  strontium  salicylate  in  normal 
salt  solution  is  prepared.  The  latter  solution  which  is  also  flu-, 
orescent  under  the  X-ray  will  take  up  about  86  grains  of  the 
chemical  per  o\mce,  without  precipitation.  This  fluid  is  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  100  deg.  F.  just  before  using.  We  prefer 
to  Inject  all  around  a  growth  if  possible.  The  needle  is  introduced 
at  the  edge  of  the  tumor,  6  to  10  drops  of  the  fluid  being  in- 
jected. The  needle  is  then  withdrawn,  another  place  selected 
and  again  6  to  10  drops  deposited,  and  so  on  until  the  growth  has 
been  well  encircled.  In  ordinary  eases  the  injections  are  repeated 
every  other  day,  while  in  cases  demanding  heroic  treatment,  the 
injections  may  be  resorted  to  daily,  but  always  just  before  exposure 
to  the  X-ray.  Clinical  observation  teaches  that  the  dose  is  not  of 
great  importance.  However,  because  the  substance  is  practically 
non-poisonous  we  suggest  using  as  large  a  quantity  at  one  time  aa 
can  properly  be  applied.  Personally  we  have  given  tiO-grain  doses 
frequently  without  untoward  effect.  There  have  been  but  few  cases 
in  which  we  found  any  disturbance  whatever,  and  since  overstimula- 
tion is  the  only  thing  to  guard  against,  the  quantity  which  may 
be  used  in  a  given  case  depends  upon  the  area  of  tissue  to  be  treated. 
Pationte  do  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  the  treatment.  There 
is  no  pain  except  that  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  needle,  which 
is  very  slight. 

Concerning  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  treatment  can 
be  administered  we  will  gay  that  it  can  be  used  indefinitely.  We 
have  one  patient  who  has  taken  it  for  over  six  months  consecutively 
without  the  appearance  of  any  disagreeable  symptom  or  bcquelse. 

All  eases  treated  receive  the  X-ray  daily  from  the  beginning,  sit- 
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tinge  laeting  from  8  to  13  minutes,  until  dermatitiB  appears.  We 
have  employed  this  method  in  over  100  caBes  and  although  indi- 
vidual conditions  have  varied  considerably  and  many  forms  of  tissne 
have  been  under  treatment,  we  have  found  few  coDtraindication^ 
to  its  use. 

An  explanation  of  Uie  action  which  takes  place  in  the  tisBnes 
nnder  this  treatment  can  only  be  theoretical.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
cai'e  to  go  into  detail  concerning  this  phase  of  the  subject  In  all 
probability  its  action  is  largely  analogous  to  that  of  X-raya.  The 
fluorescence  in  the  tissues  probably  has  a  treble  action.  First,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  rays  given  off  are  ultra-violet,  they  are  bacteri- 
cddal,  or  at  least  have  the  power  of  inhibiting  bacterial  growth; 
second,  the  irritating  influence  is  such  that  nutrition  is  excited 
and  Btimnlated;  and  third,  granulations  are  excited  and  thereby 
rapid  healing  ensues.  There  is  of  course  also  the  probabUitj  of 
the  production  of  new  chemical  compounds  in  the  tissues  as  fluores- 
cence is  developed.  And  we  may  even  say  that  active  chemical 
decomposition  takes  place  and  the  effects  of  the  nascent  chemicals 
is  made  use  of  by  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  liberated. 

Of  considerable  importance  is  the  fact  that  this  chemical  exerts 
not  only  a  local  action,  but  also  a  general  Btimulating  and  tonic 
action.  In  many  cases  it  is  of  great  advantage  if  a  remedy  can  be 
used  which  will  affect  the  general  as  well  as  the  local  conditions 
of  the  patient. 

We  must  never  forget  that  Buccess  of  any  treatment  for  a  malig- 
nant condition  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the  treatment 
per  se,  but  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the 
patient  and  also  upon  the  particular  part  of  the  body  affected  by 
the  disease. 

To  aid  us  in  augmenting  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system, 
we  have  in  this  chemical  also  its  physiological  effecta.  It  is  a  de- 
cided stimulator  of  nutritive  proccsseB.  It  facilitates  cellular 
change,  removing  diseased  oells  and  causing  the  elaboration  and  re- 
placement of  healthy  ones.  We  believe  it  has  decided  eliminative 
properties  and  for  that  reason  it  is  of  great  value  in  aiding  the 
ejt^em.  to  throw  off  broken-down  material,  the  absorption  of  which 
is  always  a  dangerous  element  during  X-ray  treatment  In  addi- 
tion its  sedative  and  anodyne  effects  are  pronounced. 

This  combination  treatment  we  have  used  for  about  two  years. 
During  the  first  year  no  special  claims  were  made  for  its  superiority 
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M  a  therapeutic  measure,  although  it  va&  believed  from  the  start 
to  poaeeas  decided  value  as  such.  Now,  with  rapidly  accumulatiug 
clinical  evidence,  we  feel  justified  in  claiming  that  it  ia  a  most 
efficient  therapeutic  agent. 

Its  field  of  application  is  very  large.  Indeed,  the  number  of 
diseases  which  may  with  benefit  be  placed  under  this  combined 
treatment  ie  so  large  as  to  forbid  even  a  casual  notice  of  them 
alL  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  may  be  used  in  almost  every  condition 
in  which  X-rays  alone  have  been  found  useful. 

We  shall  not  burden  you  with  the  reading  of  particular  histories 
of  cases  treated.  Instead  we  present  a  summary  of  all  the  malig- 
nant cases  which  we  have  personally  treated  by  this  method,  classify- 
ing the  conditions  under  headings  which  will  be  most  readily 
understood.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  herein  mentioned,  patho- 
logical examinations  of  the  growths  were  made  by  competent  indi- 
viduals previons  to  our  application  of  this  treatment.  The 
diagnoses,  therefore,  were  made  with  all  the  aids  of  modem  medical 
science. 

Lupus  cases  treated,  35;  primary,  20;  secondary  (recurrent),  16. 
Besults:  Symptomatic  cures  in  38;  died  from  intercurrent  disease 
while  under  treatment,  2;  stepped  treatment  before  discharged,  5; 
average  length  of  time  under  treatment,  two  months.  The  term 
"symptomatic"  cures  ia  used  to  denote  cures  which  have  not  yet 
passed  the  three-year  surgical  limit  Of  the  above  cases,  the  disease 
was  located  on  the  trunk  in  8,  on  the  head  in  15,  and  on  the 
extremities  in  12. 

Epithelioma  cases  treated,  27;  primary,  IS;  secondary,  9.  Be- 
sults: Symptomatic  cures  in  18;  died  from  intercurrent  disease 
having  no  apparent  connection  with  the  epithelioma,  I ;  died  from 
general  infection,  3;  stopped  treatment  before  being  discharged,  6; 
average  length  of  time  under  treatment,  two  months.  The  disease 
was  located  on  the  trunk  in  3 ;  uterus,  2 ;  head,  12,  and  extremities, 
10. 

Carcinoma  of  breast,  cases  treated,  12 ;  primary,  3 ;  secondary,  9 ; 
average  length  of  time  under  treatment  —  primary  cases  one  month, 
secondary  cases  three  months.  Besults:  Symptomatic  cures  in  aU 
primary  cases  and  in  five  of  the  secondary  cases;  died  from  general 
carcinosis  while  under  treatment,  1;  stopped  treatment  before 
discharged,  3. 

Carcinoma  of  the  rectum,  cases  under  treatment,  3 ;  pnxoXij,  1 ; 
Voi>  ni  — 48 
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secondary,  3;  average  length  at  time  under  treatment,  five  months. 
UcGults:  Symptomatic  cures  in  1  secondary  case  and  none  in  the 
primary  case;  died  from  general  carcinosis,  1. 

Carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  cases  under  treatment,  8;  primary,  Z; 
secondary,  6;  average  length  of  time  under  treatment,  four  montlis. 
Besults:  Symptomatic  cures  in  1  primary  case  and  in  3  secondary 
cases;  died  from  general  infection,  3;  died  from  eoni-omitant  dis- 
ease, 1 ;  stopped  treatment  for  some  other  treatment,  1. 

Tubercular  gland  cases  under  tri.'atmcnt,  li;  priivary,  10;  sec- 
ondary, 4;  average  length  of  time  under  treatment,  three  months. 
Results :  Symptomatic  cures  in  7  primary  cisix  and  in  3  secondary 
cases;  died  while  under  treatment,  1;  stopped  treatment  for  some 
cause  or  other,  3, 

Sarcoma  cases  treated,  3 ;  1  primary,  1  secondary.  Results :  The 
secondary  case  stopped  treatment  after  three  weeks  due  to  financial 
difficulty.  During  the  time  he  was  under  treatment  there  was  a 
marked  change  in  the  growth  as  well  as  in  his  general  condition. 
The  primarj'  case  progressed  very  favorably  indeed  for  two  months 
and  we  were  very  hopeful  of  a  symptomatic  cure  when  the  patient 
met  with  an  accident  from  the  eflEects  of  which  she  died  a  few  hours 
later. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  in  some  of  the  secondary 
cases  mentioned  in  the  above  list  the  usual  methods  of  treatment 
yielded  but  negative  results  and  we  received  the  patients  for  treat- 
ment, therefore,  without  much  hope  for  improvement ;  however  it 
was  surprising  how  many  of  these  so-called  "  hopeless  "  cases  were 
symptomatically  cured. 

Lest  we  be  misunderstood  we  will  say  that  when  feasible,  surgical 
measures  should  not  be  neglected  in  all  malignant  conditions.  The 
X-ray  treatment  is  indicated  primarily  when  surgical  measures  are 
not  applicable,  or,  when  the  diseased  condition  is  inaccessible  to 
the  knife,  and  also  as  post-operative  treatment. 

In  treating  breast  cases  particularly  we  always  expose  the  glandu- 
lar region  on  the  affected  side  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
glandular  activity.  In  treating  tubercular  glands  the  chemical 
should  be  injected  not  into  the  glands  but  around  them. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  of  treatment  are  certainly 
very  satisfactory,  for  out  of  101  cases  we  have  been  able  t«  report 
69  symptomatic  cures.  Most  of  those  pronounced  cured  have  been 
under  observation  for  a  period  of  from  six  months  to  two  years;  in 
onlv  a  few  cases  could  the  results  be  called  unsuccessful. 
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We  do  not  preeent  this  method  as  iDfallible,  but  if  the  X-my  is 
indicated  in  a  giren  caee,  then  we  saj  the  combination  treatment 
will  bring  about  results  far  superior  to  X-ray  treatment  aloue. 

We  feel  justified,  by  reason  of  the  many  favorable  results,  in 
saying  that  with  this  combination  treatment  nearly  all  malignant 
conditions  can  be  arrested  in  their  growth  and  in  properly  selected 
cases  the  majority  can  be  cured.  What  we  have  said  of  this  treat- 
ment is  based  upon  clinical  experience,  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  it  will  bear  a  clinical  test  whenever  properly  adininistered. 
\[ore  clinical  experience  will  no  doubt  add  something  to  or  change 
somewhat  the  present  method  of  employing  this  remedy,  but  even 
as  it  now  stands,  it  offers  the  profesKion  probably  the  only  approach 
to  result  producing  treatment  in  some  of  the  most  distressing  and 
fatal  diseases  to  which  human'  fieeh  is  heir. 

DiBCUBSION. 

CHAniMAR  HoBTON:  I  can  indorse  and  appreciate  what  the  writer  has 
taid  from  my  own  standpoint,  since  I  have  had  a  large  experience  in  this 
combinpd  method  of  treatment.  As  aroatt^r  of  fact,  I  think  the  method  of 
saturating  the  entire  human  arganiem  with  a  flnorenrcnt  fluid  and  then 
iubroitting  It  to  the  inthmnce  of  X-rays,  or  of  radium,  had  never  been 
heard  of  until  I  published  it  more  than  two  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
"Artificial  FluoreHcence  of  the  Human  Organiiim  and  Its  Uae  in  Connec- 
tion with  the  X-Ray  and  Radium."  I  hnve  been  deeply  intori-sted  to  see 
how,  at  this  moment,  interest  is  growinfr  in  this  method,  and  this  paper 
by  Dr.  Gmbbe  only  confirms  me  in  believinjj  that  it  is  one  of  the  coming 
methods  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  and  other  maHjTns.iit  diseases.  I  shall 
express  my  views  fully  later  on  in  a  paper  I  have  prepared. 

Dr.  T.  Fboctob  Hall:  I  assure  you  I  appreciate  thorou|;hly  the  paper 
Dr.  Grubby  has  presented.  It  is  of  very  great  interest  to  all  of  ua,  and  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  any  treatments  of 
this  sort,  BO  that  I  am  not  able  to  add  anything  to  the  discussion.  Theo- 
retically every  claim  tn  it  is  substantiated,  and  f  an  glad  that  clinically 
Dr.  Qrubbi  has  attained  such  excellent  results. 

CnAiHUAH  MOBTON:  1  wouid  like  to  say  this,  that  T  think  the  effects 
claimed  in  the  cure  of  cancer  are  remarkable.  Sixty-nine  out  of  101  cases 
were  at  least  symptomatically  cured,  and  that  is  a  striking  record.  I 
myself,  personally,  am  in  a  position  to  know  and  to  believe  that  this  record 
is  absolutely  a  just  one.  1  should  receive  it  without  the  sliRhtest  hesita- 
(ion  as  correct,  especially  from  what  we  may  expect  from  this  combined 
treatment  or  method  of  treatment.  1  have  pursued  that  method  now  since 
1000,  and  I  have  treated  a  large  number  of  cases  oy  it.  1  may  safely  say 
that  by  this  method  the  percentage  of  cures  of  cancer  is  greatly  increased. 
Tliat,  at  least,  Is  a  very  safe  statement.  1  believe  to-day  that  no  case  of 
cancer  should  be  treated  by  the  X-ray  or  radium  which  is  not  under  the 
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inflnmicc  ol  BOme  subitance  in  the  blood  that  ma;  be  excited  to  presant  ft 
fluorescent  condition.  I  believe  fluoreBcent  treatment  it  a  great  adranee 
upon  tbe  X-ray  or  radium  treatment  alone. 

Dr.  QtVBBX:  I  want  to  say  that  my  faTorable  liat  has  been  taken  from 
oompnrativelj  aimi^e  condition!  of  epitbelicoaa,  lupus,  (.nd  gland  enlarge- 
ments. If  it  were  not  for  those  three  disesaes  I  could  not  have  made  nich 
a  very  extensive  list,  but  part  of  the  claim  which  I  want  to  make  for  the 
Hat  la  that  the  improvement  wks  brought  about  more  rapidly  than  If  the 
X-ray  alone  had  been  used.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Morton  will  agree  that  the 
one  feature  that  etands  out  prominently,  more  prominently  than  any  other, 
!■  tile  rapid  improvement  under  the  combined  fluorescent  treatment  with 
the  X-ray.  Hose  who  use  the  X-ray  treatment  alone  know  that  we  may 
tre«t  a  case  of  epithelioma  four  or  five  months  before  we  obtain  any  favor- 
able result,  but  if  by  combining  X-rays  with  other  means  the  time  should 
be  saved  only  one-ba.lf,  we  should  eoniider  it  a  jin'pat  practical  advantage. 
From  no  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  a  reduction  of  the  tlow  ftlone.  tiM 
treatment  would  luive  a  field. 

Hu  foUowfng  paper  wM  then  readi^ 
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A   CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE    EADIODIA.GNOSIS 
OF  DISEASES  OP  THE  HEAD  AND  BRAIN. 


BY  PEOF.  MAURICE  BENEDIKT. 


In  hamionj  with  rales  of  optics,  va  are  obliged  to  sappoee  that 
anj  difference  of  penetrability  or  impenetrability  of  saj  sub- 
stance in  Qie  path  of  X-rays  should  appear  on  the  senaitiTe  film 
used  in  photographing  by  means  of  such  rays. 

Eveiy  "shadow"  must  be  intensified  when  a  substance  of  little 
penetrability  is  in  the  path,  and  the  shadow  must  become  clearer 
if  the  light  passes  through  a  substance  of  the  contrary  quality. 
Eveiy  clear  spot  on  the  diagram  must  become  darker,  however, 
when  in  the  line  of  the  light  there  is  a  substance  of  lees  penetra- 
bility, and  the  spot  must  become  clearer  when  a  substance  of 
greater  penetrability  is  in  the  way.  Experience  appears  to  be 
opposed  to  this  theoretical  supposition,  but  in  fact  there  exist 
merely  different  secondary  conditions  which  seem  to  controvert 
the  theory. 

When  we  obeenre  the  human  chest,  it  seems  that  almost  all  of 
the  organs  in  the  path  of  the  light  appear  on  the  plate  and  pro- 
duce a  picture  showing  their  positions. 

As  to  the  diagrams  of  the  head,  the  general  opinion  exists  that 
they  show  with  rare  exceptions  only  the  morphological  relations 
of  the  skull.  This  generally  accepted  view  is  fundamentally  con- 
troverted by  the  fact  that  on  excellent  diagrams  can  be  recognized 
all  the  air  cavities  of  the  skull,  not  only  of  the  greater  ones,  such 
as  the  frontal,  but  also  those  of  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones. 

The  optical  effect  npon  the  plate  of  the  air  included  in  massive 
bones  and  of  that  which  separates  two  bones  proves  that  the  general 
opinion  referred  to  is  erroneous.  This  opinion  seems  the  more 
erroneous  since  the  cavities  of  the  labyrinth  also  appear  on  the 
plate. 

We    can    understand    the    appearance    of    the    air    cavities 

by  the  consideration  that  the  Roentgen  light  is  much  diffused 

by  passage  through  air.     Therefore,  parts  containing  air  have  the 
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quality  of  brilliancy  and  in  this  way  produce  a  etrong  effect  on  tbe 
plate. 

When  the  nutES  of  air  is  great,  as  in  the  chest-cavity  or  in  the 
bowels,  then  this  brilliancy  has  a  clouding  effect  on  the  surrounding 
parta  and  blurs  the  diagram.  Therefore,  in  the  chest-picture  the 
gristle  of  the  bronchi  is  not  seen  and  a  distinct  picture  is  not 
obtained  of  the  aorta.  For  this  reason  also  the  diagram  of  the 
abdominal  organs  is  blurred. 

Fatty  matter  has  this  characteristic  of  brilliancy  and,  therefore, 
also  blurs  the  picture  in  a  high  degree. 

In  two  cases  of  extreme  emaciation  with  distaste  for  food,  tbe 
bowels  being  empty  of  air  and  there  being  no  deposit  of  fat,  I 
conld  see  distinctly  the  abdominal  organs  and  the  kidneys,  even 
with  the  screen  alone.  We  must  consider  another  quality  of  the 
Boentgen  light,  namely,  that  it  is  a  whirling  light  produced  by 
interruption  of  the  electric  current.  For  this  reason  lateral  un- 
dulations  enter  in  the  direct  rays  and  produce  in  the  picture  ef- 
fects of  lateral  light  Therefore,  the  pictures  become  irregularly 
binned.  To  prevent  this  effect,  we  must  use  diaphragms,  the 
best  being  in  tbe  form  of  lead  plates  with  relatively  narrow  holes. 

There  exist  certain  substances  which  seem  little  disposed  to 
permit  the  entrance  of  lateral  undulations  and  which  conduct 
concentrated  beams  of  Roentgen  light,  such  as  the  brain. 

When  we  examine  a  perfect  profile  diagram  of  the  head  we  see 
the  circumference  of  the  skull  from  the  upper  nasal  point  to  near 
the  posterior  point  of  the  foramen  occipitale  magnum.  We  see 
also  many  details  of  the  osseous  base  of  the  skull,  Tbe  space  be- 
t'ween  the  osseous  circumference  and  the  osseous  base  is  filled  up 
in  the  negative  by  a  grey,  cloudy  shadow  which  represents  opti- 
cally the  mass  of  the  brain  influenced  by  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
skull.  Every  alteration  of  these  walls,  of  the  surface  of  the  brain 
and  of  its  interior,  may  appear  in  the  diagram  either  as  a  shadow 
or  as  a  clear  spot.  By  a  close  study  of  the  case  we  may  decide  if 
tbe  osst'ous  infojrumcnte,  or  the  bruin  and  its  membranous  integu- 
ments, or  its  interior  are  altered. 

We  may,  indeed  must,  choose  cases  in  which  the  pathological 
process  and,  the  localization  are  as  clear  as  possible.  This  happens 
especially  in  simple  traumatic  cases  in  which  the  shock  has  no  in- 
fluence.   I  have  communicated  lately  four  such  cases,'  and  in  the 

1.  Zeittchr.  f&T  Elektrolherapie;  von  Kurelln.  Lripzig,  \BtH. 
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present  paper  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  two  others  of  such  tranma' 
tic  cases.  In  these  tlie  pathological  process  may  be  either  simple 
bleeding  or  pachymeningitis,  principally  htemorxhagica,  if  severe 
leEiona  of  OBseous  parts  are  excluded.  Another  important  morbid 
condition  in  such  cases  is  the  presence  of  abscesses.  I  believe  that 
such  a  focus  is  more  penetrable  than  the  substance  of  the  brais, 
because  in  the  paper  referred  to  as  well  as  in  the  present  one,  the 
observed  focuses  were  "  shadows."  I  believe  this  excludes  the 
preseDce  of  abecesses  in  such  cases.'  A  third  case  belongs  to  thoee 
esses  of  epilepsy  which  are  the  effect  of  osseous  stratification  du> 
ing  pregnancy. 

The  focus  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  brain  and  of  its  interior 
give  pictures  eo  delicate  that  a  reproduction  by  photography  is 
impossible  and  we  ^le  obliged  to  resort  to  drawing.  The  figures 
in  this  paper  are  drawn  from  the  sensitive  side  of  the  plate. 

The  impenetrable  parts,  which  in  reality  appear  clear  on  the 
negative,  I  shall  call  "shadows."  The  diagrams  were  made  by 
Dr.  Kienboeck.  The  special  method  is  described  in  the  paper 
already  cited. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  discussion  of  the  cases  I  will  explain  the 
radiographs  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  repreaente  a  severe  case 
of  ozacna.  in  which  a  congenital  lack  of  the  sphenoidal  cavity  exisis. 
Fig.  A  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  plate  from  the  sensi- 
tive side  by  the  use  of  a  diapositive.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  radiograph  pictures  of  the  base  of  the  head 
arises  from  the  appearance  of  the  pyramid  of  the  other  side  in 
the  picture,  though  we  have  taken  the  greatest  care  in  placing 
the  medial  plane  of  the  head  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  This  occurs  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  the  natural 
asymmetry  of  the  halves  of  the  skull;  the  second  is  that  the  person 
photographed  involuntarily  turned  his  head  so  that  the  pyramid  of 
the  opj>osite  side  appears  higher  and  behind  the  pyramid  nearer 
to  the  plate.  Rising  from  the  frontal  cavity  are  seen  two  shadows, 
which  correspond  to  the  highest  edges  of  the  roof  of  the  orbital 
cavity  ob.  Tlie  base  then  continues  to  the  sphenoid  bone  and 
w€  can  recognize  the  outlines  of  the  tuberculum  tb  and  of  the 
sella  turcica  st  of  the  hone  in  question  with  the  clivus  cl  behind. 
Sometimes  we  can  perceive  the  ends  of  the  alae  minores  al.    Below 

2.  A  traunmtic  case,  in  which  the  focus  was  more  penetrable.  "  Zur 
Ricntfri^diagnostik  der  traumet.  Neuroae."  Wiener  Medio.  Presae.,  1903, 
Ku.  2G. 
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the  highest  point  of  the  pyramid,  which  I  will  call  collicnliu  pyra- 
inidie  CO,  wc  Bee  some  cavities,  which  can  only  be  the  cavities  of  the 
labyrinth  lb,  the  canales  semi-circulares,  and  in  front  of  them  the 
cochlea  or  the  veatibulum.  We  can  also  perceive  one  or  two  cavi- 
ties which  are  representatiTes  of  the  msatus  auditorius,  au,  intemoB 
or  eztemns.  But  as  the  second  pyramid  appears  also,  we  may  see 
helow  the  corresponding  point  co'  traces  of  the  cavities  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  other  aide. 

The  aspect  of  the  second  pyramid  ia  shortened,  so  that  the 
posterior  part  of  it  is  not  visible,  and  thus  the  picture  of  this 
pyramid  may  end  in  a  sharp  point. 

Below  the  outline  of  the  sphenoid  bone  we  see  the  sphenoidal 
cavity  It  and  in  front  of  them  the  ethmoidal  cavities  si.  Below  ai« 
seen  strongly  marked  the  outlines  of  the  upper  part  of  the  maxilla 
inferior  and  the  teeth  of  the  maxilla  superior.  I  marked  these 
outlines  by  means  of  a  colored  pencil  on  the  glass-side  of  the 
original  plate  for  better  identification. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  cases: 

Case  1. —  Kolar,  M.,  engine-driver.  On  June  6,  1897,  while 
leaning  out  of  the  engine,  he  struck  his  head  against  a  lateral  ob- 
ject He  lost  consciousness,  vomited  and  was  confined  to  his  bed 
tor  six  days.  He  tried  to  resume  hia  work,  but  could  not  con- 
tinue. On  Oct  16  of  the  same  year  be  came  for  the  first  time 
under  my  obBerration.  He  complained  of  violent  headache,  and 
his  face  had  the  rigid  expression  of  a  mask.  Standing  erect  with 
his  eyes  closed  he  showed  signs  of  static  vertigo.  Other  symp- 
toms were  adynamia  of  the  right  arm  with  tremor  when  at- 
tempting to  overcome  any  resistance.  When  moving  either  arm, 
he  involuntarily  moved  the  left  leg.  The  tongue  deviated  in  a 
slight  degree  to  the  right  side.  When  his  bead  was  tiuned  in  the 
sense  of  the  vertical  axis,  he  felt  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  atlas. 

His  hearing  was  defective  on  the  right  side  and  there  was  a 
cicatrix  on  his  tympanic  membrane.  The  whole  head  was  very 
sensitive  to  percussion.  The  ophthalmological  examination  with 
the  mirror  and  with  the  perimeter  gave  a  negative  result 

At  first  this  case  did  not  seem  very  berious,  but  I  was  not  able 
to  relieve  him  of  his  violent  headaches.  I  applied  iodine,  frank- 
linisation  of  the  head,  ice-ba^,  and  "  points  de  feu  "  without  result 
The  trouble  increased,  and  after  the  year  1900  epileptiform  fits 
appeared  with  maniacal  excitation.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
citability of  his  brain,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  conree  of  an  ^- 
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periineat  to  meaeuie  the  electrical  resistanoe  of  big  head  with  a 
current  of  2  milliamperes,  he  was  seized  with  spaemg.  I^ater  X 
applied  leeches  and  he  bled  for  three  days. 

On  Jan.  20,  1904,  I  bad  two  profile  diagrams  taken  with  the 
Boentgen  rays  by  Dr.  Kienboeck.  As  Uie  dJagraniB  are  too  deli- 
cate to  be  reprodnced  for  printing  by  photographic  means,  I  bad 
drawings  of  them  made  from  the  sensitive  side  of  the  plate.  In 
this  way  the  impenetrable  parts  appear  clear  and  vice  versa.  I  will 
recall  that  I  call  the  clear  parts  "  shadows  "  and  vice  versa.  The 
drawing  is  made  three-quarter  size. 

On  the  diagram  of  the  right  side  (Fig.  1}  is  the  "shadow"  of 
the  whole  osseous  circumference  enlarged  and  the  outline  of  the 
brain  pressed  in,  as  a  and  b.  The  frontal  cavity  is  small,  evidently 
through  osBification  of  its  walls.* 

Instead  of  two  narrow  shadows  of  the  bilateral  uppermost  edges 
of  the  roof  of  the  orbita  ob,  such  as  we  generally  meet  with,  we  see 
the  whole  spot  p  as  a  large  shadow,  in  which  we  can  distinguish 
a  shadow  g,  which  is  evidently  the  lowest  and  most  anterior  part 
of  the  sinus  loogitudioaliB.  This  large  basal  shadow  (f  +  oft  +  9) 
indicates  a  pathological  process  in  the  base  of  the  anterior  cavity 
of  the  skull,  and  certainly  the  same  process  which  enlarges  the 
shadow  of  the  osseous  circumference. 

One  BCfs  a  email  focus  c  in  the  region  of  the  central  brain-lobes 
near  the  base.  At  n  one  sees  the  lowest  and  most  posterior 
jiart  of  the  sinus  longitudinalis.  Wh^i  this  part  appears  so  dis- 
tinctly, it  may  be  a  sign  of  a  pathological  state.  Among  other 
details  visible  are  the  ethmoidal  cavities  *,  the  sphenoidal  cavity 
h,  the  exterior  auditory  canal  tm,  and  the  sella  turcica  et.  The 
arch,  tb,  marks  the  anterior  part  of  the  pyramid,  P,  of  this  side 
and  one  sees  behind  it  a  little  elevation  as  representetive  of  the 
highest  point  of  this  pyramid,  which  I  call  the  colliculus  pyra- 
midis.  Behind  appears  the  elevation  of  the  other  pyramid,  which 
reaches  the  point  d;  its  connection  with  Py  is  not  distinct  in  the 
reproduction.  One  sees  farther  the  processus  mastoideus  ma,  the 
processus  styloideue  sty  and  the  maxilla  inferior  lei.  p  marks  the 
bregma  and  po  the  prominentia  occipitalis  externa. 

On  the  left  side  (Fig.  2)  we  have  nearly  the  same  relations 
of  the  osseous  circumference  of  the  brain  with  the  depressions  of 
the  outlines  of  the  brain  in  a,  b,  e. 

3.  This  cavi^  la  not  well  indicated  in  the  raprodnetion. 
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The  frontal  base  which  we  have  marked  p  on  Fig.  1,  ie  Btill 
more  developed  in  the  abnormftl  sense  than  on  the  other  aide,  tj 
marks  the  same  part  as  in  Fig,  1.  Between  g  and  ob  nearly  t!io 
whole  spot  ie  shadow,  though  not  well  marked  in  the  reproduction. 
The  frontal  cavity  is  very  narrow  through  the  thickening  of  ifc: 
oE-scouB  walls.  At  st  is  seen  the  anterior  part  of  the  pyramid  of 
t]iis  side  and  the  little  elevation  behind  it.  Below  this  elevation 
one  sees  the  cavities  of  the  labyrinth  {sz  and  ch) ;  the  first  may 
mark  a  semi-cii'cular  chamicl  and  the  second  ch  the  coclilea  or  the 
vf'Stih Ilium.  Behind  this  email  elevation  of  the  pyramid  on  this 
side  appears  the  higher  elevation  of  the  pyramid  of  the  other  side 
I'y;  au  marks  the  meatus  auditorius  extemua,  st  the  posterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  sinus  longitudinalis,  and  3t  the  sinue  trans- 
versua. 

An  important  feature  found  in  this  plate  is  a  great  focns.  c, 
approximately  in  the  auricular  transversal  seetion  nearly  6  cm 
high  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  5  cm,  being  4  cm  below  the  upper 
circumference  of  the  brain,  and  having  a  zigzag-form.  The  pos- 
terior part  of  the  sinus  longitudinalia  is  marked  by  st.  /5  marks 
the  bregma,  "  the  posterior  end  of  the  fiseura  sagittalis  and  po  the 
prominentia  occipitalis  externa. 

When  we  ask  what  pathological  process  we  must  assume  in 
this  case,  the  answer  tp  a  pachymeningitis,  Rspecially  hiemorrhagica, 
with  all  its  consequences,  also  of  alteration  in  the  osseous  parts. 
The  enlarged  shadow  of  the  osseous  circumference  is  not  prin- 
cipaJly  the  result  of  thickening  of  the  bones,  but  is  produced  also 
by  pacbymeningeal  deposits.  The  same  will  be  the  case  for  tJw 
enlargement  of  the  basal  shadow,  p.  The  foci  in  both  plates  are 
jiroduced  with  the  greateft  verisimilitude  by  peripheral  pachv- 
nieningeal  deposits  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

From  the  clinical  point  of  view  one  could  suppose  here  the 
existence  of  an  abscess;  from  the  optical  point  of  view  we  have 
no  such  evidence. 

Case  2. —  Bomstein,  Marcus,  met  with  an  accident  Dec. 
24,  1903,  while  entering  a  railway  car  not  yet  lighted.  He  fell 
over  a  trunk  and  received  a  contusion  on  the  tibia  and  on  the 
index  of  the  left  hand. 

The  nature  of  this  accident  seemed  to  point  to  a  light  lesion. 
To  my  groat  astonishment  at  the  examination  (Jan.  4,  1904) 
serious  symptoms  were  found.    Standing  with  open  and  closed  eyes 
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the  patient  oscillated  forward  and  to  the  loft  side.  Tlie  supra- 
and  infraorbital  nerve  of  the  left  aide  were  sensitive  to  pressure  and 
the  lateral  frontal  and  temporal  bonee  BCnsitive  to  percussion.  In 
these  localities  the  patient  felt  pains  when  he  walked.  The  turn- 
ing of  the  bead  excited  pains,  more  toward  the  left  than  to  the 
ri^t  side.  The  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebne  were  sensitive  to 
pressure,  the  sensitiveneas  involving  not  only  the  processus  spinosi, 
but  also  the  lateral  walls  of  the  vertebrae  on  the  left  side.  The 
pupil  reflex  was  also  feeble. 

The  plexus  cerricaliB  superior  and  the  muscles  and  bonee  of  the 
left  arm  were  sensitive  to  pressure,  but  this  sensitiveness  was  not 
manifest  in  the  nerves.  The  movements  in  the  shoulder  joint  ex- 
cited pain.  The  sciatic  nerve  and  the  n.  cutaneus  femoris  ex- 
temuB  of  the  left  side  were  ali>o  seiiaitive  to  pressure. 

The  left  arm  and  botli  legs,  especially  the  left  one,  were  adyna- 
mic. The  patellar  reflex  was  feeble,  and  especially  on  the  left 
side.  The  left  ear  was  more  sensitive  to  the  tuning-fork  from  the 
air  and  from  the  bones  of  the  bead.  I  was  yet  more  astonished 
when  Professor  Beuss  found  beginning  bilateral  papillitis  n.  optici. 
The  range  of  vision  was  much  diminished  concentrically,  and  in 
the  left  eye  there  existed  a  complete  defect  of  vision  in  an  inferior 
and  superior  sector. 

In  this  case  the  diagnosis  was  justifiable  that  there  vrere  serious 
anatomical  intracranial  lesions  and,  as  the  case  was  a  recent  one, 
also  blood  effusions.  Badiographs  confirmed  this  diagnosis  as  the 
following  two  figures  prove. 

I  had  two  complete  profile  pictures  made,  but  in  the  figures  only 
the  characteristic  parts  are  drawn.  On  the  right  side  (Fig.  3) 
there  is  a  great  focus,  c,  in  the  parietal  lobe  and  extending  into 
the  occipital.  The  focus  reaches  approximately  the  base  in  the 
legion  of  the  pyramid.  The  pyramid  of  the  same  side  is  indi- 
cated by  st,  and  that  of  the  other  side  by  Py. 

On  the  left  side  (Fig.  4)  there  is  a  focus,  m,  which  is  sitiiated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  lobe  and  occupies  also  a  great  part 
of  the  posterior  position  of  the  parietal  lobe.  This  focus  may  have 
provoked  the  papillitis  n.  optici.  T  marks  the  sinus  transversus 
(not  well  reproduced  in  the  figure). 

I  will  remark  here  that  I  have  observed  papillitis  in  a  severe  case 
of  railway  accident,  with  amblyopia,  which  disappeared  in  course 
of   time,   though  to-day,   after   20   years,   there   remains   ataxia, 
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a  great  number  of  other  serioua  cerebral  and  spinal  aymptoma  hav- 
ing ceased.  In  another  case  I  obaerved  a  fatally  progressive  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve.  Both  cases  are  published  in  my  paper :  "  Spset- 
symptome  bei  traumatischer  Neurose,"  Barliner  kliniscke  Wochen- 
tchrift,  1888,  No.  52. 

Case  3, —  A  lady  in  her  thirtieth  year  experienced  Beren  yeare 
ago,  at  the  end  of  a  pregnancy,  partial  convnkions  in  the  right 
lower  extremity.  The  next  year,  nnder  the  same  circumstancee, 
the  conTnlsions  were  repeated,  with  the  difference  that  the  con- 
TnlsJons  appeared  also  in  the  right  lower  e-ttromity,  then  extended 
to  the  arm,  and  finally  to  the  whole  body,  loss  of  con8cion&nef<i 
ensuing. 

These  fits  have  perdsted  since  that  time  and  during  recent 
months  have  become  more  frequent.  The  radiogram  in  profile 
showed  on  the  left  side  (Fig.  6)  a  focus,  c,  in  the  region  of  the 
central  convolutiona,  but  not  reaching  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
On  the  other  side  there  was  no  trace  of  such  a  focus.  This  focus 
corresponds  completely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the 
pathological  alterations  in  such  casee  of  convulsions.  The  anatomi- 
cal nature  of  this  pathological  alteration  is  undoubted  and  con- 
sists in  osseous  stratification  (depoeitions)  on  the  inside  of  the 
skull. 

Fig.  5  shows  on  alteration  of  the  base  of  the  anterior  foeea 
cranii.  The  shadow  g,  distinguishes  the  anterior  and  lower  end 
of  the  sinus  longitndinalis,  ending  in  the  large  shadow,  p,  which 
identifies  a  stratification  of  the  base  in  the  region  of  the  crista 
galli  and  which  joins  with  the  shadow  of  the  upper  surface  line 
of  the  roof  of  the  orbita  ob.  This  basal  shadow  is  the  effect  of  the 
stratification  caused  by  pregnancy. 

If  one  views  more  closely  this  master  piece  of  Eoentgcn  technics, 
a  number  of  interesting  details  will  be  recognized,  s  points  to  the 
ethmoidal,  K  to  the  sphenoidal  cavity.  One  recognizes  under  tb 
ftetubercnlum  and  under  at  the  sella  turcica  of  tlie  sphenoid  bone. 
Before  tb  is  seen  the  shadow  of  the  processus  elinoidei  alse  minons 
oseis  sphenoidalis.  Behind  it  begins  the  pyramid  of  this  side  and 
below  its  elevation  are  seen  the  three  cavities  of  the  labyrinth  sz. 
which  may  be  the  three  semi-circular  cannJs.  Near  Py  is  tlie 
elevation  of  the  pyramid  of  the  other  side.  The  shadow  T  signifies 
the  sinus  transversus,  and  si  the  lowest  posterior  part  of  the  sinii^ 
longitudinalis.     p  indicates   tlie  bn^gma,  a   the  posterior  end  of 
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the  satara  Bagittalis  and  po  the  prominentia  occipitalis  externa ;  aa 
markf  the  meatuH  auditorius  extcmus  and  cJi  may  mark  the  meatus 
auditorius  Intemus.  These  cases  must  not  be  confused  with  those 
of  eclampsia  intra  partum,  which  are  connected  with  albuminuria, 
and  not  with  hysterical  or  epileptic  fits  intra  graviditatem.  The 
present  case  is  8  representative  of  a  special  form  caused  by  osseous 
stratification  on  the  surface  of  the  central  convolutions.  We 
know  that  this  anatomical  prwess,  which  is  common  in  pregnancy, 
shows  very  different  degrees  of  intensity  and  localization,  and  has 
in  general  no  clinical  importance.  Its  involution  varies  greatly  in 
intensity.  When  the  involution  is  deficient,  it  may  become  serious, 
producing  fits  of  epilepsy. 

In  my  collection  there  are  other  plates  of  two  cases  of  which  I 
give  a  short  description  below. 

The  plates  are  dated  1903,  the  first  Uay  SO  and  the  other  June 
16.  A  comparison  of  these  plates  with  those  of  the  present 
day  shows  great  progress.  The  difference  between  the  second  and 
the  first  pair  is  quite  marked.  The  first  pair  shows  an  excess  of 
dimensions,  and  they  were  taken  without  diaphragms. 

In  the  second  pair  appear  the  small  intracranial  cavities.  Both 
suffered  from  the  above-mentioned  form  of  epilepsy  through  preg- 
nancy with  isolated  spasms  on  one  side,  with  supervention  of  gen- 
eral spasm  on  the  same,  and  on  the  other  sides  with  complete  loss  of 
consciousness. 

On  the  left  profile  picture  of  the  first  case  (Kiesewetter)  we  ob- 
serve first  the  whole  osseous  circumference  enlarged.  The  same  ia 
the  case  with  the  hase  of  the  frontal  cranial  fossa.  Within  the 
frontal  lobe  there  is  a  focus  which  does  not  reach  the  periphery 
and  the  inferior  conical  end  of  which  nearly  reaches  the  base. 
This  inferior  part  of  the  focus  incloses,  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  island, 
brain-eubstance.  In  the  parietal  lobe  is  a  great  focus,  which  con- 
tinues into  the  central  lobe  and  reaches  the  base.  The  ethmoidal 
and  sphenoidal  cavities  are  unusually  large,  whereas  the  frontal 
cavity  is  very  narrow. 

On  the  right  profile  picture  the  osseous  circumference,  the  shape 
of  the  frontal  base  and  the  dimensions  of  the  ethmoidal  and 
sphenoidal  cavities  correspond  to  those  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
frontal  lobe  there  appears  a  focna  and  a  second  one  in  the  parietal 
lobe,  which  sends  a  branch  into  the  lowermost  part  of  this  lobe  to 
the  periphery.  The  shadows  are  not  aa  sharp  as  in  the  plates 
taken  later. 
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In  the  plates  of  the  second  case  (Baruch),  which  are  !ife-§ize, 
we  Bee  a  very  curious  picture.  The  shadowB  by  stratification  Beeni 
to  fight  for  space  with  the  brain-substance,  so  that  we  aee  islands 
of  brain-substance  surrounded  by  shadows.  We  also  see  streakg 
of  the  pathological  substance  forming  a  network  between  the 
brain  pictures. 

The  osseous  circumference  is  enlarged  only  in  single  parte  of 
the  periphery,  and  some  parts  of  tliis  oeseous  circumference  are  po 
thoroughly  penetrated,  that  we  must  suppose  a  secondary  atrophy 
of  those  parts. 

The  plate  is  so  perfect  that  we  can  see  the  cavities  of  the 
pyramidal  and  petrous  portioi^  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  frontal 
cavity  la  very  narrow;  the  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  cavities  are 
normal.  On  the  left  side  the  general  shape  within  the  brain- 
territory  is  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  other  side,  and  on  this  aide 
the  form  of  network  is  still  more  decided  than  on  the  other. 
The  osseous  circumference  is  greatly  enlarged  in  the  occipital  part 
and  the  shadow  of  the  anterior  and  of  the  po&terior  parts  of  the 
sinus  longitudinal  is  is  very  marked. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  CuABLEB  R.  Dickson:  As  b  dclt^Htp  from  the  Amprican  EJoctro- 
Thprapeutic  Axsooiation  to  the  Intrrnalinntll  Klectrica!  Con|;rpBa,  it  is  my 
pleamnt  duty  to  inrorm  you  that  the  Amerivnn  Electro-Therapeutic  Amo- 
ciation,  immediati'ly  after  hearing  the  addresses  of  welcome,  and  responses 
thereto,  before  proeeeding  to  the  tronwiction  of  any  buainean  whatever,  in 
view  of  the  hintorical  nature  of  this  meeting  for  the  flrst  time  of  a  section 
of  electrotherapeuticH  in  an  International  Electrical  Confnvot.  ilerided 
unanimously  to  adjourn  and  nttend  the  meeting  of  this  section.  A  number 
of  the  njembers  are,  therefore,  present  thin  morning,  and  I  would  surest 
that  the  courtesy  of  participating  in  the  diReussion  be  extended  to  them. 

Chairman  Mobton  ;  In  behalf  of  Section  H,  I  assure  you  we  appreciate 
the  high  honor  and  the  delicate  complitncnt  conveyed  in  the  adjournment 
of  your  meeting.  In  no  sense  could  it  have  been  conceived  that  these  two 
meetings  could  be  in  rivalry,  for  the  association  ni«'ts  annually  and.  like 
the  brook,  will  go  on.  I  trust,  forever:  while  on  the  other  hand  this 
organization  is  an  ephemeral  matter,  it  risca  and  falln  in  one  week.  While 
t  personally  appreciate  the  compliment.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  American  Therapeutic  Association  the  fact  that  when  they 
come  here  to  join  in  our  work,  they  are  doing  in  the  end  the  very  best  for 
the  sum  total  for  the  advanrement  of  our  scieuec,  and  that  is  the  uie  and 
appliance  of  electricity  in  medicine.  Therefore,  t  take  pleasure  in  person- 
ally thanking  the  American  Electro-Therapeutic  Asxociation  for  the  compli- 
ment they  have  paid  us  and,  I  may  add,  the  juBlice  they  have  done  them- 
selves in  adjourning  to-day  and  being  present  at  this  meeting. 
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Dr.  Wii.  B.  Ssow:  I  wish  to  p^ipreas  my  highest  appreciation  of  this 
work.  It  Heema  that  it  can  be  truly  aaid  that  it  is  the  best  work  that  has 
been  done  to  this  time.  That  we  are  able  now  to  make  diagnosis  of  brain 
lesion,  and  do  it  with  the  accuracy  indicated  un  ttieae  diagrams,  \*  une  of 
tlie  greatest  advances  that  haa  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  fioeotgeD  ray. 
Dr.  Benedikt'a  contribution  is  certainly  a  valuable  one,  and  should  be 
apprt't^iated  particularly  by  the  neurologist  who  generlilly  knows  so  little 
about  the  arts  of  radiography.  The  medical  profession  has  not  accorded 
this  science  due  consideration,  but  such  results  will  certainly  rouse  a  latent 
spirit  and  dispel  the  apathy  which  exists.  I  wish  to  request  that  Dr. 
Benedikt  be  asked  to  give  the  technique  which  he  employs  in  making  these 
skiagraphs,  as  to  quality  of  tubex,  coils,  and  length  of  exposure.  ]  feel 
that  if  such  work  can  be  done  it  should  be  done  by  experts  everywhere.  It 
but  remains  for  us  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  was  done,  to  repeat  these  results.  It  only  remains  for  the 
members  of  the  profession  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  take  up  this  work, 
not  alone  in  the  interest  of  diagnosis  of  the  bony  structures,  but  also  to 
be  able  to  diagnose  inHammatory  conditions  and  neoplasms.  These  skia- 
graphs have  been  taken  from  a  part  of  the  body  which  haa  been  least 
studied;  by  the  X-ray,  a  part  of  the  body  in  which  we  have  been 
least  successful  in  obtaining  results.  We  can  but  appreciate  most  highly 
the  contribution  made  by  Dr.  Benedikt.  in  having  shown  so  well  what 
can  be  done.  In  closing,  I  would  say  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  author  is  not  here,  and  that  there  is  no  description  of  the  technique 
in  the  paper. 

Dr.  Kmil  H.  riBt'uBE:  I  also  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  paper. 
Radiodiagnosis  in  cranial  lesions  has  always  been  one  of  the  subjects 
that  haa  interested  a  radiographer  most,  if  it  has  not  interested  the 
neurologist.  We  would  hardly  expect  to  have  auch  decided  results  in 
making  radiographs  in  the  cranial  convolutions  rn  we  have  in  making 
radiographs  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  reasons  for  this  I  need 
not  mention;  you  all  know  them.  I  have  had  an  extensive  experience  in 
radiography,  but  1  had  no  idea  that  epilepsy,  eclampsia,  and  other  similar 
uiacaaes  could  be  diagnosed  by  means  of  radiography.  I  am  also  in  a 
similar  position  with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  this  subject  aa 
Dr.  Snow.  I  would  like  to  hear  more  about  the  technique,  the  particular 
method  of  making  these  wonderful  discoveries. 

i>r.  D.  R.  Bbower:  We  all  know  that  Prof.  Benedikt  is  thoroughly  ac- 
curate and  painstaking  and  has  great  scientiilc  ability.  He  is  one  of  Uie 
great  neurologists  of  to-day,  and  bis  paper  is  to  me  an  inspiration.  I  had 
given  up  the  possibility  of  any  accurate  diagnosis  being  made  by  this 
method.  I  have  had  very  many  made,  by  very  expert  operators,  and  I  have 
been  fully  convinced  that  they  have  not  been  a  great  aid  to  me  in  my  pro- 
fessional work.  1  have  still  been  hoping  for  better  results,  but  there 
must  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  technique  that  Prof.  Benedikt  has  deviaed 
that  has  enabled  him  to  produce  such  pictures  as  we  have  here.  His  case 
of  cerebral  meningitis  is  a  matter  of  ea«y  diagnosis.  I  never  have  had 
satisfactory  results  in  my  experience  with  this  method,  but  I  must  testify 
from  {lersonal  otiservation  tti  the  exceeding  painstakiug  of  Prof.  Benedikt's 
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work,  nnd  I  am  glad  to  ia.j  that  this  thing  ■.lone  has  paid  me  for  eomlnff 
to  the  citf  of  St.  X^uis.  I  shall  go  home  feeling  that  a  great  contribution 
has  been  mnde  to  the  diagnoaia  of  the  moat  intricate  and  dilQcult  part  of 
the  nervous  iiystem. 

Dr.  1,  Pboctob  Haij.1  Without  attempting  in  any  way  to  forestall 
ftnjthing  that  Dr.  Benedtkt  will  give  of  hia  technique,  which  I  suppose 
he  means  to  do  in  the  publication  to  be  issued  b;  the  Congress,  but  I 
think  you  will  find  a  partial  explanation  if  you  will  look  on  page  758  of 
hia  paper,  about  the  middle  of  the  page,  where  he  says:  ■•■•''  lateral 
undulations  enter  in  the  direct  rays  and  produce  in  the  picture  effects  of 
lateral  light  Therefore,  the  pictures  become  irregularly  blurred.  To 
prerent  thfa  effect,  we  must  use  diaphragms,  the  best  being  in  the  form 
of  lead  plates  with  relatively  narrow  holes."  What  he  means  is  this, 
that  from  the  anticathode  in  the  tube  we  have  diverging  rays,  and  we 
also  have  rays  coming  from  the  walls,  those  disturbing  parts  he  speaka 
of,  constituting  the  disturbing  rays.  Now  he  says  if  you  want  to  take 
a  skiagraph  of  the  brain  what  ia  needed  is  an  arrangement  of  diaphragms 
which  will  only  just  permit  the  properly  directed  rays  to  reach  the 
photographic  ptate.  So  with  two  diaphragms,  one  behind  the  other, 
almost  all  the  disturbing  rays  can  be  cut  off.  Another  plan  that  Is 
adopted  with  these  diaphragms  is  to  attempt  only  a  small  part  of  tha 
picture  at  once,  and  to  secure  this  particular  part  with  particular  care. 
In  that  case,  take  a  pair  of  diaphragms  so  small  that  yon  get  only  this 
part,  placing  one  behind  the  other,  and  let  a  narrow  beam  of  rays  pass 
through  and  get  a  clear  picture  of  that  small  part.  That,  I  think.  Is  the 
whole  secret  of  his  success. 

Chatbuan  Momnt:  I  will  add  only  a  word  or  two  to  the  discnssioti 
that  has  already  taken  place  upon  this  excellent  paper.  I  think  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  pictures  are  so  excellent.  As  we 
all  know,  there  is  a  particular  point  in  the  life  history  of  an  X-ray  tube 
when  it  does  its  beet  work.  It  is  just  as  it  is  in  the  life  of  a  man,  a 
horse,  or  a  country  —  there  is  a  moment  when  ita  best  work  is  done. 
I  think  I  should  want  to  select  such  a  tube,  an  electrolytic  interrupter,  an 
elghtcen-inch  coil,  and  make  a  rapid  exposure.  In  regard  to  this  dia- 
phragm method,  at  a  subsequent  time,  when  I  have  the  opportunity,  I 
will  present  another  diaphragm  which  I  think  also  adds  very  greatly  to 
the  clearness  of  the  picture.  But  I  really  believe  the  fundamoital  reason 
of  the  success  in  the  technique  has  been  brought  out  in  Dr.  Hall's  remark* 
In  the  use  of  the  perforated  lead  diaphragm. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read: 
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A  KECAPITULATION. 


BY  C.  S.  NEISWANGEE,  M.  D.,  Profettor  of  El«etroth«rapeuliot,  Ohi- 
cago  Pott  Oraduale  Medical  School  and  IlUnoia  lledioat  College;  Preti- 
dent  and  Profeisor  of  General  Electrotherapeutioi,  IUinoi$  Bohool  of 
Blectrv  therapeu  ( io*. 


Original  inveetigatiou,  ee}>ecially  upon  medical  subjects,  and 
-where  the  results  are  almost  phenomenal,  is  almost  necessarily  fatal 
to  the  finances  and  reputation  of  the  investigator  imlesa  be  be 
spared  long  enough  to  gain  the  company  of  stifficient  support  to 
strengthen  his  position. 

The  above  subject,  although  not  originally  selected  for  thid 
meeting,  has  been  again  chosen,  partly  at  the  request  of  friends, 
and  we  feel  the  more  encouraged  to  do  so  because  other  physicianfl 
—  notably  Beed  of  Philadelphia  and  Hurd  of  Minneapolis  —  have 
in  recent  articles  upon  the  subject,  reiterated  the  writer's  views. 

How  prone  is  the  physician  to  criticiBe  adversely  the  things  that 
are  new,  and  how  inexplicable  is  human  nature  in  general  in  this 
respect.  The  writer  was  forcibly  reminded  of  this  seemingly  inat« 
characteristic  of  all  mankind  when,  eight  years  ago,  he  had  the 
temerity  to  attack  the  old,  accepted  pathology  of  a  recognized  in- 
curable lesion  —  chronic  Brighfs  disease.  And  how  nearly  fatal  it 
proved  to  his  medical  aspirations  until,  by  persistent  and  extended 
clinical  work,  the  dark  clouds  of  adverse  criticism  are  being  re- 
placed by  the  sunshine  of  honest  investigation.  Idany  letters  are 
constantly  being  received  stating  the  experience  of  other  physicians 
in  this  direction  and  going  further  to  prove  the  views  of  the  writer. 
It  is  not  deemed  advisable  at  this  time  to  consider  either  the 
etiology,  pathology  or  diagnosis  of  the  disease  under  discussion, 
and  only  such  pertinent  points  in  the  treatment  will  be  given  as 
will  enable  the  physician  to  apply  it  intelligently.  These  are 
omitted,  first,  because  the  old  are  well  known  to  every  physician 
present,  and  the  newer  views  of  the  writer  have  been  almost  con- 
fltantly  before  the  medical  profession  since  their  inception  eight 
Vol.  in— 49  [7efl] 
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TBan  ago;  second,  because  they  are  not  consideied  eseential  for 
the  purpose  oi  this  paper,  which  is  only  a  recapitulation. 

A  few  points,  although  contained  in  former  literature  upon  this 
subject,  may  be  mentioned  here  merely  as  a  reminder : 

That  chronic  nephritis  is  more  essentially  a  disease  of  central 
nervous  impairment. 

That  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  this  is  the  kind  of  penons 
afflicted.     (See  appended  list) 

That  the  natural  paths  abng  which  impressions  are  conveyed 
to  the  kidneys  are  through  the  splanchnics  and  spinal  cord;  and, 
when  these  tracts  are  impaired,  the  function  of  the  kidney  is 
oorrespondingly  affected. 

That  the  results  of  decapsulation  show  it  not  to  have  a  place 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  that  other  operatiTe 
procedures  have  been  equally  barren  of  results. 

That  the  reduction  of  albumin  obtained  by  strict  diet  has  no 
clinical  significance. 

That  the  remedy  indicated  is  one  that  will  hasten  the  ozydization 
of  waste  products. 

That  static  electricity  is  the  logical  remedy,  beimuse,  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen,  always  accompanying  this  modality,  it  not  only 
hastens  the  elimination  of  waste  matter,  but  gives  a  better  tone  to 
the  nerve  centers  affected  by  its  vibratory  action. 

That  static  electricity  is  a  powerful  equalizer  of  the  nervoui 
forces,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  effect  on  the  temperature,  respiration 
and  pulse. 

That  in  all  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  treated  by  the  writer  where 
there  was  mitral  regurgitation  or  the  hypertrophy  which  precede* 
it,  the  results  have  been  almost  entirely  negative. 

It  was  the  intention  to  present  at  this  meeting  the  reports  of 
twenty  consecutive  cases,  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  by  ex- 
perts, but  on  account  of  the  length  and  similarity  of  these  reports, 
it  is  only  deemed  advisable  to  present  a  summary  of  the  twen^ 
cases  as  follows : 

Permanently  relieved  IS  or  60^ 

Partially  relieved    ; S  or  10)< 

Failures 6  or  30* 

The  two  casM  that  were  partially  relieved  were  still  taking  treat- 
ment and  showing  some  improvement,  hut  were  finally  lost  sight  of. 
Although  the  results  in  30  per  cent  were  finally  negative,  two  of 
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tiie  cases  irere  so  materially  beoefited  after  one  month  treatment 
that  thej  were  provisionally  discharged.  Both  returned  after  the 
kpee  of  one  year  as  bad  as  when  first  eeen,  and  were  not  benefited  by 
subsequent  treatment. 

In  all  the  unfavorable  cases  the  heart's  action  was  characteristif- 
of  the  advanced  st^iges  of  the  disease.  Two  had  passed  the  age  of 
70,  one  was  only  15. 

Ix)ngest  time  between  the  discovery  of  the  disease  and  presenta:- 
tion  for  treatment  in  all  the  cases  was  six  years. 

Of  the  twenty  cases,  seventeen  were  males,  three  females. 

Five  were  physicians;  four  board  of  trade  operators;  three 
preachers;  two  housewives;  one  domestic;  two  traveling  salesmen; 
one  clerk  in  city  hall;  one  jeweler;  one  laborer. 

The  treatment  used  has  been  the  negative  head  breeze  for  15 
minutes,  followed  by  positive  insulation  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  The  Morton  Wave  Current  is  alternately  sabstituted  for  the 
head  breeze.  Treatments  are  given  daily.  After  a  few  sittings  the- 
urea  commences  to  increase,  carbon  dioxide  ift  eliminated  and 
albumin  and  casts  decrease.  The  patient  has  a  feeling  of  well- 
being,  sleeps  well  and  is  free  from  pain. 

If  the  results  as  stated  in  this  paper  perve  to  stimulate  more 
extended  research  in  this  direction,  the  writer  will  feel  amply  re- 
paid, and  also  be  pleased  to  give  more  extended  details  —  to  any 
of  the  profession  —  than  could  be  brought  out  in  this  paper. 

Discussion. 
Dr.  Q.  B.  Mabsbt:  I  am  lorry  that  Ur.  Boardraui  Reed  ia  not  hers 
to  diecuH  this  paper,  as  I  know  he  ia  making  quite  considerBble  une  of 
static  electricity  in  caaei  of  thia  sort,  and  I  think  he  will  have  nome- 
thing  to  sa7  abont  it  in  a  book  which  he  is  juitt  getting  out  upon  diBesses 
of  the  stomach  and  intestinea.  Some  five  or  Bin  years  ago  my  attention 
was  called  lo  static  electricity  as  a  means  of  dJagnoBing  diabetes  meliiluB 
by  a  physician  from  Philadelpliia,  who  quoted  a  report  from  a  physician 
of  Bordeaux,  France,  stating  that  the  amount  of  sugar  in  several  cases 
of  diabetes  mellitus  had  been  reduced  by  static  electricity.  In  the  four 
cases  reported  there  were  no  cures,  but  decided  amelioration.  I  fol- 
lowed the  directionn  very  much  as  given  by  the  doctor.  This  was  before 
the  Morton  wave  current  had  been  devised.  The  application  was  a  fifteen 
minutes'  positive  breeze  to  the  head,  not  dally,  but  three  times  a  week, 
■ad  there  were  also  sparks  given  the  patient  for  some  symptoms  he  had 
Ib  the  nature  of  neuralgia.  I  eKamined  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
wine  and  found  it  whs  niaterially  lessened,  though  ultimately  not  entirely 
(otten  rid  of;  but  the  treatment  was  finally  discontinued  at  the  reqiipxt 
df  tha  [wtleat  u  rather  tedioua.  yet  he  felt  that  great  good  had  been  de- 
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rived.  The  amount  of  Bugar  had  been  permanently  lessened,  jndgtng  bf 
the  remarks  made  to  me  bj'  the  patient  recentljr,  on  meeting  him  wnn* 
five  years  after  the  treatment. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Snow:  Dr.  Neiiwanger'B  paper  is  certainly  a  record  of 
results.  I  think,  however,  the  conception  of  the  modtu  operandi  of  the 
modality  is  a  subject  open  to  consideration.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
ire  consider  the  action  of  static  currents  upon  the  system  from  the  stand- 
point of  tbeir  effects  upon  congestive  processes,  we  have  to  take  up 
the  consideralion  of  that  feature  with  which  we  deal,  in  a  low-grade 
inflammatory  process. 

I  differ  with  the  author  in  his  idea  as  to  the  source  of  the  action  or 
method  of  action  of  the  static  current  upon  these  congestive  processes. 
When  properly  applied,  the  local  vibratory  action  produces  contraction  ot 
the  blood  vessels,  and  forces  out  the  congestion,  relieving  the  tension  and 
making  the  circulation  through  the  organ  possible  by  relieving  the  looU 
stasis.  When  we  understand  the  uses  of  static  electricity  on  that  basis, 
as  is  daily  demonstrated  in  out  practice,  the  field  of  indication  beromea 
very  large.  My  own  eiperience  during  the  last  few  years  with  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  and  nephritis,  as  well  as  with  congestion  ot  the  prostrate 
gland  and  other  glands  of  the  body,  has  forced  me  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  method  In  the  field  of  medicine  which  offers  lo  much  for  the  local 
relief  of  congestive  processes  as  the  Morton  wave  current.  Ita  applica- 
tion directly  over  the  lesion,  oy  a  purely  mechanical  action,  produces 
local  drainage  and  relieves  the  congestion.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  cor- 
rect modiit  operandi  of  the  static  current.  When  we  do  recognize  in  It 
that  action  and  apply  it  intelligently  we  get  effective  resnlta.  The  field 
for  the  employment  ot  static  electricity  will  not  be  confined  to  the  treat- 
ment of  external  affections  in  the  future.  Dr.  Boardm&n  Reed,  to 
whom  the  author  of  the  paper  referred,  uses  this  method  also  in  somo 
«aM>s.  substituting  the  static- induced  current  for  the  wave  current.  This 
7SubHtitiition  is  only  necefsary  when  a  machine  of  small  capacity  is  em- 
jployed,  when  It  is  desired  to  get  an  intense  local  vibratory  action.  Tbx 
•wave  current  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  all  other  cases,  tor  the  following 
reason  that  it  produces,  not  only  (1)  local  effect,  but  also  (2)  the  effect 
of  relieving  the  arterial  tension,  making  It  possible  to  lessen  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  recurrence  of  the  infiammatory  process.  This  is  the  correct 
method  as  I  understand  IL 

Dr.  H.  II.  KuBKBTB:  I  am  sorry  the  author  did  not  go  into  the  etiology 
of  the  disease,  because  I  think  there  are  some  parta  of  It  which  we  should 
consider  along  the  line  of  static  treatment.  Undoubtedly  the  static  treat- 
ment does  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  condition,  but  we  should  understand 
thoroughly  the  etiology  of  the  disorder. 

I  believe  the  principal  cause  is  from  auto-intozication,  and  the  line 
4>f  treatment  should  be  along  these  lineH.  There  Is  another  source  ot 
«leetricity  which  produces  marked  effect  in  these  cases  besides  the  direct 
Application  of  the  static  machine.  In  conjunction  with  the  wave  cur- 
rent, we  should  give  special  attention  to  the  dieting  and  the  digestive 
tract.  It  we  will  consider  these  lines,  we  will  certainly  be  able  to  treat 
the  case  scientifically  and  with  a  great  deal  more  benefit  to  the  patient. 
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Down  tn  Kentucky  we  have  a  greSit  deal  of  nephritia,  as  many  of  our 
Kentucky  Colonels  are  in  the  habit  of  partaking  liberally  of  the  extract 
of  one  of  the  cereala  which  ia  said  to  aid  digestion,  and  incidentally  to 
beget  good  fellowship.  It  naturally  follows  that  we  have  a  diseased  di- 
gestive tract  and  that  auto -intoxication  effect  follows.  I  therefore  wish  to 
emphasize  that  in  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  we  will  get  far  better 
results  by  giving  special  attention  to  the  gastric  diitUTbanees  rather  thaa 
paying  attention  wholly  to  the  nephritis. 

Dr.  WlUX>Z:  I  want  to  give  my  indorsement  to  static  electricity,  and 
also  to  tbe  paper  by  Dr.  Neiswanger.  I  know  Dr.  Neisiranger  personally. 
I  brought  the  first  static  machine  to  this  city.  I  can  indorse  its  appli' 
Wtion  to  many  diseases  of  tbe  kidney,  especially  nephritis.  I  had  ft 
case  sent  me  by  a  cousin  that  was  suffering  with  nephritis.  I  made  an 
analysis  of  the  urine  and  found  the  patient  was  m  an  esceedingl]'  bad 
condition.  1  used  the  spark  current.  I  do  not  use  the  negative  in  an 
inflammatory  condition;  I  use  the  positive  breeze.  I  use  the  spark  more 
than  I  do  the  Uorton  wave  current,  and  I  know  that  it  is  beneficial  in 
many  diseases.      I  am  a  great  believer  in  static  electricity. 

Dr.  EiUL  H.  Gbvbbb:  Tliis  -work  of  Dr.  Neiswanger's  was  very  interest- 
ing to  me  from  the  start.  I  have  never  been  as  enthusiastic  over  the 
method  as  Dr.  Neiswanger,  for  the  reason  that  I  da  not  believe  if  w« 
have  typical  organic  Bright's  disease  or  nephritis  we  will  have  any  curative 
result  from  the  application  of  the  static  current,  the  only  effect  being 
that  of  relief  or  temporary  amelioration.  It  is  a  fact  that  vre  con 
reduce  the  Inflammatory  process;  we  can  cut  down  the  solids  and  do 
away  with  tbe  albumen,  but  unless  these  patients  keep  up  their  diet  and 
take  better  sanitary  caie  of  themselves  they  will  have  a  relapse.  I  have 
had  some  veiy  remarkable  symptomatic  cures,  but  I  cannot  let  the  pa* 
tients  get  away  from  the  prescribed  diet,  or  in  a  little  while  they  are 
back  again  for  treatment.  I  claim  that  the  static  current  has  Dothing 
to  do  with  tbe  production  of  organic  changes  in  the  kidneys.  These 
organs  are  too  far  away  to  be  much  affected  anyway.  The  effect  is  of 
course  systemic  rather  than  local,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  always  lim- 
ited the  treatment  somewhat.  I  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  the 
polarity  in  the  static  treatment,  for  tbe  reason  that  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  prove  that  there  was  any  therapeutic  difference.  I  simply  wish 
to  make  the  statement  that  the  results  are  seemingly  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  if  those  patients  are  allowed  to  go  back  to  work  and  eat  and 
diink  what  they  like  they  are  likely  sooner  or  later  to  develop  the  same 
symptoms  for  which  the  static  treatment  was  given. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Bvbch:  I  have  had  under  observation  Sve  cases  of  iuter- 
•titial  nephritis,  accompanied  by  arterial  sclerosis.  In  each  of  these  cases 
I  made  five  preliminary  urinary  examinations,  and  found  the  average  per- 
centage of  urea  to  be  from  ^  to  1  per  cent.  These  cases  were  treated 
both  l^  means  of  the  Morton  wave  current  and  the  auto-condensation 
method  of  D'-^rsonval.  Each  case  received  ten  treatments  first  l^  means 
of  the  Morton  wave  current  that  caused  an  average  increase  at  ^  of  1 
per  cent  in  the  amount  of  urea  excreted.  The  cases  were  then  treated  by 
means  of  auto-condeusatioa,  each  receiving  as  before  ten  treatments.    The 
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utter  mad«l[t7  caused  no  further  increase  in  the  amount  of  dtm.  Si 
these  caaea  twentj-flve  □baerratioiiB  were  taken  by  means  of  the  spfaTg- 
momanometer,  the  inHtrument  employed  being  Cook's  modiflcatimi  at  Um 
Rivi  Bochi  inetniment.  It  waa  found  that  the  Morton  wave  eiurent 
caused  a  decrease  of  blood  preesure  averaging  10  mm.  This  seemed  vety 
peouliar  from  the  tact  that  100  obserrationB  upon  healthy  subjects  caused 
an  average  increase  In  the  amount  of  arterial  tension.  Auto-condenaation 
In  these  cases  also  caused  a  decrease  of  blood  pressure.  While  all  of  tfaeae 
cases  seoned  to  improve  under  these  modalities,  the  cure  was  In  e*ch 
instance  symptomatic,  as  a  relapse  oeturted  in  every  case  after  the  treat- 
ment was  discontinued  for  a  time. 

ClTAIBllAH  MoKTOH:  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  do  Dr.  Neiswangcr  ]n»- 
tice  if  I  sh<nild  accept  the  theory  that  whatever  would  affect  the  kidn^ 
in  the  manner  described  would  affect  every  other  part  of  the  human 
organism  in  the  same  manner.  We  know  that  the  effect  of  static  elec- 
tricity is  to  produce  an  increase  of  metabolic  processes.  Urea,  carbonic 
•eid,  water,  etc.,  are  increased.  In  other  words,  the  reader  ot  the  paper 
relies  upon  the  queetion  of  metabolic  acceleration,  so  carefully  explained  ta 
us  by  D'Arsonval,  and  these  metabolic  adcelerations  apply  to  all  tre*i- 
ment  alike;  therefore  it  seems  to  me  not  impossible  that  the  general 
form  of  treatment  should  have  its  due  share  of  effect  on  the  kidneys. 
But  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Neiswangcr  will  gather  more  imperative  evidence, 
especially  with  the  valuable  aid  of  Dr.  Boardman  Reed  and  of  Dr.  Hurd,  of 
Uinneapolia.  We  must  remember  that  in  our  personal  knowledge  we 
have  known  people  whom  we  expected  to  die  of  Bright's  disease  years  ago 
who  are  still  alive  and  comparatively  well,  although  continuously  having 
a  cousiderable  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read: 
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THE   THEEAPEUTIO  USES   OP   STATIC  ELEC- 
TRICITY. 


BY  DK.  WM.  VESEiM  SNOW. 


That  static  electridty  or  Fmnklinimn,  so  called,  oocnpiea  a  unique 
place  in  the  field  of  high  potestiol  electricity  is  demonstrated, 
we  believe,  more  positively  in  therapeutics  thAn  in  any  other  field 
of  employment  The  methodB  of  eidting  this  form  of  electricity 
are  also  unique,  effecting  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  current 
evolved.  In  the  electrostatic  apparatus  alone  are  involved  the  pris- 
ciplee  of  the  electrophorus  and  excitation  by  frictiun.  By  theee 
methods  are  induced  currents  of  very  small  quantity  in  conjunction 
vith  very  high  potential,  which  either,  when  discharged  through  the 
air  or  conducted  through  electrodes  in  contact  with  the  body,  pro- 
duce a  distinctly  disruptive  or  resonating  effect,  or  in  other  words, 
the  oscillations  physioio^caliy  have  a  clean-cut  distinctly  vibratory 
quality,  capable  of  greater  penetration  and  tissue  oscillation,  pro- 
ducing waves  of  vibration  distinctly  different  from  those  derived 
from  any  other  ^pe  of  high  potential  apparatus.  A  comparison  of 
^IB  discharges  from  a  Holtz  machine  having  a  given  capacity  of 
voltage  and  amperage  with  those  from  a  Buhmkorff  coil  operated  by 
a  current  from  a  dynamo  or  powerful  battery  of  the  same  voltage 
and  current  strength  show  marked  differences. 

It  seems  that  currents  having  higher  rates  of  frequency  from  the 
static  source  produce  muscular  contractions  while  currents  of  the 
same  frequency  from  colls  do  not,  1.  e.,  they  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing contractions  under  rates  of  frequency  at  which  contioctioDB 
from  other  currents  cease.  This  statement  is  certain  to  be  qoes- 
tioned.  When  it  is  recognized,  however,  that  a  current  having  the 
rates  of  frequency  produced  by  the  static  induced  current  obtained 
from  a  powerful  machine  of  modern  type,  employing  a  short  spark- 
gap,  in  connection  with  the  veiy  small  Leyden  jars  in  common  use, 
does  not  under  any  condition  of  speed  cease  to  produce  muscular 
contraction,  either  what  has  been  recognized  as  a  current  of  high- 
est frequency  by  all  observers  has  a  frequency  ranging  below  the 
[77B] 
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rate  8t  which  nuiBCular  contractions  cease,  or  this  current  is  capable 
of  producing  contractions  when  employing  higher  frequ^cies. 

It  ako  seems  that  these  static  currents  possess  greats  possibilities 
of  diffusion,  especially  when  administered  from  one  aide  of  the  ma- 
chine when  the  patient  is  insulated,  capable  in  therapeutics  of 
mechanically  stimulating  tissue  activity  to  a  greater  extent  than 
other  currents  having  approximately  the  same  frequency,  potential 
and  quantity. 

Neither  do  other  currents  seem  to  have  the  same  abili^,  the 
potential  in  each  case  being  equal,  of  passing  readily  throngb  poor 
conductors  such  as  wood,  nor  of  escaping  to  the  same  extent  tiirough 
the  dielectric.  That  these  obeerrationB  are  coirect,  the  therapen- 
tist  who  see*  them  demonstrated  daily  in  his  laboratory  can  affirm. 

The  qualities  of  electrical  currents  which  make  them  valuable^ 
as  therapentic  agents,  except  for  the  production  of  electrolysis, 
cataphoresis,  and  cauterization,  are  ae  follows:  (1)  Muscular  con- 
traction. (2)  Intense  local  vibration.  (3)  General  diffusion,  with 
varied  rates  of  frequency  relatively  influencing  tissue  oscillation 
and  metabolism.  (4)  A  current  strength  not  likely  to  depress  or 
unfavorably  influence  the  delicate  stnictures  of  the  OTgoniams. 
These  qualities  the  static  currents  unquestionably  possess  to  a 
greater  degree  than  currents  from  other  sources. 

Mnscnlar  contraction  influences  local  tissue  metabolism  and 
metamorphosis  by  effecting  alternating  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  the  muscular  structures,  thereby  inducing  activities,  which  over- 
come local  stasis,  induce  activity  of  the  circulation  and  an  increased 
distribution  of  nutrition  to  the  tissues  throughout  a  region  treated. 
A.t  the  same  time,  during  adminiatrations  to  a  patient  in  a  state- 
of  charge,  contractions  induce  a  greater  activity  of  all  of  the  meta- 
bolic processes,  thereby  promoting  normal  conditions.  These  effects 
cannot  be  obtained  to  the  same  extent  with  currents  which  lacking 
potential  induce  contraction  of  the  mass  of  a  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles  only  by  stimulating  a  motor  point  as  is  the  case  with  the 
continuous  and  interrupted  currents.  A  current  to  be  effective 
must  have  such  penetration  characteriatic  of  potential  as  to  affect 
generally  the  muscular  fibres,  inducing  distinct  fibrillary  contrac- 
tions of  the  minute  tissues  in  the  area  to  be  influenced  by  the 
electric  discharges.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  quality 
of  the  currents  which  produce  muscular  contractions  to  possess  the 
most  far  reaching  "and  beneficial  effect,  when  applied  to  inflam- 
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natory  conditions,  must  be  capable  of  great  diSusioTi  and  be  ad- 
Tnioistered  in  such  a  maimer  aa  to  compel  such  diffusion,  i.  e., 
with  the  patient  insulated. 

In  order  to  effect  the  best  r«Btiltii  luider  the  influence  of  muBColar 
contraction,  currents  should  be  adminJBtered  with  a  frequency 
adapted  to  the  region  and  condition  to  be  treated,  the  rates  which 
will  induce  requisite  degrees  of  stimulation  or  inhibition  being  ob- 
served. In  other  words,  the  frequency  of  oscillation  and  the  dura- 
tion of  administration  must  be  regulated  to  the  conditions  to  bo 
treated. 

The  effects  of  musculai  contraction  and  associated  vibratoiy  im- 
pulses  —  mechanical  in  eharactei  —  are  invaluable  in  cases  in  which 
stasis  is  present,  inducing,  as  they  do,  increased  tissue  metabolism 
and  restoration  of  circulation,  with  the  subseqaeut  productions  of 
normal  conditions.  The  above  facts  place  the  static  modalities  in 
the  first  rank  and  offer  a  strong  argument  against  the  indiscriminate 
selection  of  coil  currents  of  high  frequency  for  the  restoration  of 
conditions  of  impaired  metabolism,  local  or  general,  or  for  the 
relief  of  local  stasis. 

Local  vibration  induced  by  the  static  currents  arises  from  two 
influences;  the  one  referred  to  —  muscular  contraction  —  and  the 
other,  dne  perhaps  partially  to  the  impedance  of  the  flow  at  the 
surface  of  the  body  as  the  current  comes  against  the  resisting  in- 
tegument, but  without  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  attraction  of  anr- 
rounding  oppositely  charged  capacities.  The  oscillations  of  the  cur- 
rent are  associated  with  a  distinct  sense  of  vibration  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  during  an  administration  —  aynchronous  with  thfl 
spark-gap  discharge 

It  is  impossible,  we  believe,  to  produce  the  same  character  of 
vibratory  effect  with  any  other  high-potential  apparatus.  This  ef- 
fect depends  largely  upon  or  is  markedly  increased  by  the  earth's 
capacity,  as  is  demonstrated  by  altering  the  character  cf  the  ground- 
ing as  to  direct  or  indirect  metallic  connection  durinif  an  adminis- 
tration. This  same  influence  of  the  earth  connection  also  markedly 
influences  the  degree  of  contraction  produced.  The  above  observa- 
tions refer  to  the  action  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  wave  current.  With  the  static-induced  current  distinctly 
marked  local  effects  are  produced  beneath  metallic  electrodes  at 
either  pole. 

The  current  of  a  static  machine  passed  through  a  resonator  in 
connection  with  a  coil  of  the  Tesia,  d'Arsonval,  or  Oudin  type 
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ceases  to  produce  the  characteriBtic  static  effects,  but  becomee  the 
same  as  coil  currents. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  some  manufacturers  of  coils  to  produce 
effects  similar  to  the  static  from  coils,  but  so  far  the  results  have 
been  unsatisfactory. 

Th«  general  diffusion  of  the  currents  from  the  static  machine 
seems  to  be  more  pronounced  than  from  other  sources  of  high-po- 
tential electricity.  This  is  appreciated  when  comparing  the  effects 
from  a  Ruhmkorfl  coil  having  a  spaik  capaci^  of  12  to  SO  ins. 
and  a  static  machine  of  like  capacity.  The  discharges  from  the 
static  machine  vill  affect  an  individual  either  when  insulated  or 
standing  near  the  apparatus,  producing  to  a  more  marked  degree 
the  raising  of  the  hair  and  the  electric  breeze  than  do  the  discbarges 
from  the  coil.  Other  currents  which  are  administered  in  thera- 
peutics will  not  permit  the  administration  of  disch.arges  of  such 
spark  length,  nor,  other  things  being  equal,  produce  the  manifesta- 
tions of  raising  the  hair  when  the  patient  is  insulated,  nor  when 
administered  to  a  patient  insulated  from  one  side  of  the  source  of 
energy  the  opposite  side  being  grounded,  will  surround  the  patient 
with  an  intense  vibratory  field,  as  vrill  the  static  wave  current. 

The  curreni  strength  of  the  static  discharges  is  remarkably  small. 
In  fact  it  is  probably  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  that  permits' 
the  ^nployment  of  the  static  currents  for  the  production  of  many  of 
the  effects  mentioned  under  the  other  headings  explaining  in  a 
measure  some  of  the  lesults  obtained.  The  diffusion  of  the  static 
current  of  such  very  small  amperage  produces  mechanical  effects 
with  a  minimum  of  ionic  interchange.  It  is  this  fact  which  elimi- 
nates all  possibility  of  danger;  for  currents  of  large  quantity  and 
possessing  power  of  great  diffusion  when  passed  through  the  tissues 
of  the  body  are  certain  to  produce  electrolytic  effectr,  and  are  de- 
structive to  cell  life.  Wifh  the  static  currents,  the  current  flow  is 
ample  from  a  Holte  machine  having  eight  revolving  plates,  30  ins. 
in  diameter  to  meet  most  therapeutic  demands,  the  greater  am- 
perage of  more  powerful  machines  often  producing  unpleasant 
effects. 

The  effects  and  properties  enumerated  indicate  the  employment 
of  the  static  modalities  in  the  treatment  of  all  conditions  charac- 
terized by  errors  of  me&boliam,  local  or  general.  When  it  is  ap- 
preciated that  such  conditions  include  all  hypenemiae,  passive  and 
congestive,  as  well  as  conditions  arising  from  excesses,  lack  of 
proper  exercise,  and  malnutrition,  the  field  for  its  employment. 
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alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  phyBicsI  measures,  ia  seen  to 
be  rery  large.  Their  actions  are  mechanical,  eearchinsr  and  eerre  as 
a  via-a-tergo  for  the  re-establishment  of  normal  activitieB  and  fonc- 
tioDS  where  destructiTe  organic  lesions  have  not  intervened. 


Dr.  E.  H.  R0BEBT8;  I  desiro  to  Indone  Dr.  Snow*!  paper  moat 
heartily,  and  I  wish  to  emphaaise  rate  point  brought  out  In  regard  to 
the  lue  of  the  high-frequency  current  from  the  static  machine.  I  think 
we  get  much  greater  effect  from  the  high  frequency  from  the  atatiff 
machine  than  that  compared  with  the  coil.  Not  tmly  is  the  high  fre- 
tpumej  more  powerful  hut  there  ia  much  lesa  pain  produced  from  the 
static  machine  than  that  coming  from  the  eoil,  and  we  can  use  a  mneb 
larger  spark-gap.  It  ia  certainly  much  safer  to  use  the  static  machin* 
and  of  greater  comfort  to  the  patient  (which  we  should  at  all  timea 
eousider)  than  the  current  which  comes  from  the  coil.  I  always  use 
tike  static  machine  to  produce  my  high  frequency  espcctslly  when  I  want 
a   coDstltutionsl    effect. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Massey:  I  agree  quite  entirely  with  the  points  made  by 
the  doctor,  and  I  want  to  add  that  the  earmarks  of  the  paper  denote  a 
very  earnest  and  painstaking  worker.  There  are  little  points  here  and 
there  that  come  only  to  the  man  that  uses  this  method  a  great  deal. 
One  thing  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Roberts,  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
a  lack  of  amperage  witJi  the  higher  voltages,  comparing  the  static  with 
the  coil.  The  fact  ia  there  would  really  be  a  very  little  amperage  with  a 
great  deal  of  voltage.  Those  things  were  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Jenka  in 
his  work.  The  doctor  also  noted  that  in  the  use  of  the  static  current 
die  hair  would  rise  which  we  would  not  find  to  be  the  case  with  coil 
currents.  This  is  explainable  on  the  ground  that  the  surrounding  wnlls 
are  usually  more  charged  with  static  machines  than  with  coils,  and  this 
is  a  point  I  wiah  Prof.  Jenks  to  take  up;  I  would  like  to  induce  him  to 
add  another  diagram  to  his  excellent  work  on  static  modalities.  A  dia- 
gram of  the  conditions  present  in  the  indirect  spark  is  not  complete 
unless  you  show  the  rocmn  all  around  to  be  charged  also.  That  prao- 
tieally  does  not  happen  with  the  coil  current;  you  do  not  ground  the 
other  pole  and  you  do  not  get  that  efTect.  What  does  grounding  mean 
after  all!  A  different  electro-static  capacity  T  should  take  It.  I  saw  a 
statement  in  print  two  years  ago  of  a  man  who  said  he  had  two  earths 
to  connect  with.  He  claimed  he  was  right,  but  bia  esplanetion  was 
wrong,  just  as  Dr.  Snow  was  right,  but  hla  explanation  was  wrong.  To 
my  mind  the  e.^planatioo  is  simply  this:  One  so-called  earth  is  the 
gas  pipe  and  the  other  earth  ia  the  water  pipe;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it 
Here  we  have  two  electrostatic  capacities  imperfectly  insulntrd  and, 
you  will  And,  having  a  different  effect,  as  Dr.  Snow  Insists  in  his  book, 
from  a  circuit  with   but  one  set  of  pipes   interposed  as   a   ground. 

Secretabt  W.  J.  JekkS:  In  the  report  which  the  committee  on  Cur- 
rent Classification  will  render  to  the  American  Electro-Therapeutic  As- 
•oeiatiOD  in  a  day  or  two,  possibly  to-morrow  or  Thursday,  and  which 
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m  bops  may  b«  read  before  the  joint  meeting  so  that  the  Doemben  of 
tlie  Congress  can  also  be  present,  this  matter  of  eapncit;  of  tlie  ciTcuit 
Id  vhicti  the  patient  in   placed  will  be  considered  somewhat  fully. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  noir  that  there  is  bat  one  earth  to  vhicb,  in 
the  present  state  of  existence,  we  can  connect  to  form  one  [Jate  of  the 
condenser.  The  more  perfect  we  make  the  contact  with  the  walls,  pipe 
systems,  and  all  other  objects  that  ctuiatitute  that  plate,  the  leai  le- 
Bistance  we  interpose  between  the  patiuit  and  that  plate  when  the 
iwtient  is  on  the  insulated  platform.  The  less  distance  we  interpoae 
between  the  patient  on  the  ime  hand,  and  the  floor  where  it  makes  tba 
nearest  approach  to  the  patient,  the  conductors  beneath  the  Soor,  and 
the  walls  ot  the  room,  the  more  we  increase  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser. We  can  do  the  same  thing  by  shortening  the  Ic^  of  tba 
insulated  stand,  and  we  can  do  the  same  thing  by  cutting  a  sbaet  of 
metal  and  placing  it  under  the  insulating  stand  on  the  floor.  In  other 
words,  we  bring  the  plates  of  the  condenser  nearer  together. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  capacity  and  the  resulting  discharge  we 
shall  try  to  make  ^ain  in  our  report. 

Chaibuam  MoBTon:  A  few  thoughts  came  to  my  mind  while  listening 
to  this  interesting  paper.  The  most  prominent  thought  is  that  it  la  a 
pitfi  a  great  pity,  that  we  have  not  a  better  nomenclature  for  the  various 
currents  which  we  medical  men  are  referring  to  as  "  high  frequency," 
"  static,"  "  high  potential,"  and  so  on.  This  is  a  work,  howerer,  which 
the  committee  is  carefully  doing  for  us  and  one  which  will  be  of  the 
utmost  value.  We  all  admit  that  the  current  as  ordinarily  derived  from 
an  influence  machine  is  simply  a  one-way  current.  It  is  a  continuous 
current   like   the  galvanic  current. 

But  the  "  static  induced  current "  has  been  a  little  bit  misunderstood. 
In  our  second  report  it  was  stated  that  the  static  induced  current  pro- 
duced a  painful  effect,  and  in  the  same  report  that  Leyden  jars  of  a 
halt  gallon  were  the  ones  employed.  If  the  committee  had  employed 
small  Leyden  jars  they  would  have  found  that  the  static  induced  cur- 
rent was  not  a  painful  current,  but  an  agreeable  Current.  The  smaller 
the  jars  the  greater  the  frequency.  It  is  an  absolutely  painless  current, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  obtain  the  utmost  fTequen<7  that  is  consistent 
with  tlie  resistance  that  is  put  in  the  circuit. 

Br.  Wii.  B.  S^OW:  Dr.  Morton  referred  to  the  differences  between 
the  discharges  from  a  static  machine  and  from  the  coil  current  in  con* 
nection  with  the  condenser.  It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  physiologically 
that  when  we  hold  a  metal  electrode  or  glass  vacuum  tul>e  which  is 
connected  directly  from  the  static  machine,  the  hand  contracts  very 
sensibly  with  the  passage  of  a  short  spark  between  the  balls  <A  the  dis- 
charging rods,  and  as  the  gap  la  lengethened  the  muscles  are  thrown 
into  complete  contraction  or  tetanus.  There  is  an  absence  of  muscular 
contraction  when  connected  from  a  coil  or  resonator  in  connection  with 
a  cnfl  or  static  machine.  That  is  the  point  which  I  wish  to  make  clear, 
that  the  static  current  produces  continuous  local  muscular  contraction. 
To  explain  why  this  is  so,  I  believe  we  have  to  ctmsider  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  source  of  these  currents,  which  when  pronounced,  with  any 
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sppBTatus  irhich  Is  dJBti&ctly  electrostatie,  difTerB  distinctly  In  this  par- 
ticular from  currents  derived  from  other  sources,  or  having  an  Inler- 
inning  coil,  to  damp  out  aa  it  were  the  static  cliaracteri^tica.  That  vaa 
the  main  object  of  the  pftper. 

Another  point  with  reference  to  the  frequency,  which  did  not  provoks 
discussion,  but  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  again,  viz.,  that  wiien  tailing  th» 
■mall-sized  Leyden  jars,  used  in  connection  with  static  machines,  and 
placing  them  in  connection  with  a  16-p!ate  Holtz  machine  mn  at  from  400 
to  SOO  revolutions  per  minute,  there  will  never  be  a  time  when  holding: 
the  metal  electrodes,  one  in  each  hand,  that  the  current  will  cease  to- 
produce  mue^cular  ewitraction.  Therefore,  the  general  conception  by  acl- 
(mtiata  that  at  certain  high  rates  of  frequency  tlie  muscles  cease  to- 
respond  is  not  true  of  static  currents,  or  the  rates  are  distinctly  lower. 
The  idea  that  the  output  from  a  static  is  practically  ccmtinuoua  and 
even  in  amperage  and  voltage  may  not  tie  absolutely  correct.  On  the 
contrary,  it  does  seem  that,  other  things  Ijeing  equal,  tile  quality  of  the 
output  varies  with  the  resistance  at  tlie  sparlt-gap. 

THUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  15. 

CHAtBMAn  Hortoit:  In  calling  the  section  to  order  this  morning,  I 
do  so  as  recognizing  the  presence  of  the  joint  bodies  of  Section  U  of  the 
International  Electrical  Congress  and  the  American  Electrotherapcuti- 
cal  Association.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  ladiea  and  genllenien  of  Section  H, 
and  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  American  Therapeutical  Association,  of 
the  pleasure  and  honor  I  feel  of  presiding  orer  this  joint  session. 

Among  the  notable  events  connected  with  the  introduction  and  coii- 
■ideration  of  the  medical  questions  relating  to  the  Electrical  Congress 
has  been  the  appointment  of  Prof.  J.  A.  BergoniS,  of  France,  as  our  hon- 
orary chairman.  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  announce 
that  Prof.  Bergonie  cannot  be  present  with  us.  His  name  has  become  a 
household  word  in  electrotherapeutics.  He  it  is  who  for  twelve  years  In 
the  Ardiives  d'Elcctriciti,  published  In  Bordeau,  France,  has  kept  an  ac- 
onrate  record  of  the  advance  in  electrotherapeutics,  and  he  has  done  it 
with  absolut«  impartiality  and  fairness.  I  believe  that  Prof.  Bergoni4'B 
journal  will  be  recognized  by  every  one  of  us  as  the  most  just  exponent 
of  the  advance  of  electrotherapeutics  in  the  last  twelve  yeara,  and  in 
that  connection  I  am  sure  I  express  a  sentiment  which  will  meet  nith 
ready  assent,  and  that  is  that  the  recent  advances  in  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  electricity  in  medicine  owe  more  to  France  than  to  any  other 
country.  I  say  this  with  no  invidious  distinction  to  our  scientific  brethren 
of  other  lands  or  of  our  own.  I  will  say,  particularly  in  this  connection, 
that  the  high-frequency  high -potential  current,  discovered  and  first  put 
into  practice  In  our  land,  has  been  developed  to  its  present  high  dq^ea 
of  usefulness  by  French  scientists  and  physicians,  and  though  in  Germany 
tliis  current  has  not  received  extended  consideration,  we  may  not  forget 
on  the  other  hand  what  we  owe  to  her  in  c<HinectioD  with  the  Roentgen 
ray  and  its  splendid  development  in  practice  thera. 
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We  have  tbe  honor  of  having  present  wiUi  na  to-daj,  M.  G.  de  NerriU*, 
«)■  our  first  vioe-preiident,  and  I  can  assure  jou,  gentlemen,  I  beliere  70*1 
will  extend  to  him  a  warm  welcome.  He  comes  to  lu  from  that  bcKntiful 
France,  not  onl]'  beautiful  as  a  CMintiy,  but  also  beautiful  in  the  exact 
science  In  which  that  land  excels.  Be  ia  not  a  medical  man,  but  he  is  sn 
engineer  interested  in  the  questions  of  Btandarda  and  measurements  and 
tkow  deeper  problems  we  must  leave  to  expert*  like  himself.  But  h* 
WHDCB  here  to  welcome  us  a*  medical  men,  and  as  medical  tnen  w« 
welcome  him  as  an  authority  In  exact  science  interested  alao  is  our 
medical  questions. 

I  have  the  honor  of  introdncing  to  700  H.  O.  de  Nerrille. 

TiCE-pBBSiDBnT  G.  de  Nebtille:  It  is,  to  my  rq^t,  impoastbla  to 
i«spond  in  English  to  the  very  amiable  and  tor  me  altogetlMr  too  flatter- 
ing worda,  which  the  chairman.  Dr.  Morton,  has  addressed  to  me,  and 
I  OBk  yonr  permission  to  express  myself  in  my  own  tongue.  I  thank  yon 
very  heartily  for  the  honor  you  have  paid  to  France  in  choosing,  to  pr«- 
«ide  over  a  reunion  of  such  eminent  and  such  illustrious  men,  as  htmorary 
president,  a  Frenchman,  M.  Bergonie,  and  myself,  as  viee-preeident.  I  ana 
exceedingly  touched  and  flattered  by  this  honor.  I  regret  more  than  any 
«ne  the  absence  of  Frof.  BergonU,  whose  high  scientiflc  reputation  recom- 
mended him  BO  well  to  your  kind  notice.  As  for  me,  I  very  modatly  tak* 
this  seat,  to  which  I  had  uo  claim,  for  my  studies  and  my  work  ia 
«]ectiicity  have  not  been  directed  toward  elect rotherapeutical  appHea- 
tions.  Nevertheless,  this  science  which  I  know  but  too  little  has  always 
greatly  interested  and  attracted  me.  I  recall,  with  pride,  that  npon  the 
occanim  of  the  First  Congress  of  Electricity  held  at  Paris  in  1881,  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  attached  as  secretary  to  the  section  on  electro- 
therapeutics. This  recollection  la  very  precious  to  me  and  I  am  deeply 
thankful  to  yon  for  having,  in  so  kindly  choosing  me  as  viee-pTcsident, 
Attached  me  by  a  further  bond  to  the  beautiful  science  which  you  arv 
developing. 

At  the  request  of  Chairman  Morton  the  following  translaUon  of  Prof, 
"BergMiie's  letter  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Granger: 

"My  dear  Dr.  Morton:  Owing  to  the  state  of  my  health  I  am  forced 
b>  renounce  the  project  which  I  had  formed  of  attending  the  St.  Lonis 
exposition  and  the  International  Electrical  Congress  accompanied  by  Mra. 
SergMiie.  I  regret  it  so  much  more  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  invf- 
itktion  had  been  made  in  such  a  charming  manner,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
70a  personally.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  accept  my  most  siAcere  regrets  and 
*n  expression  of  my  everlasting  gratitude." 
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MULTIPLE-ABC     CONNECTION     OF     CEOOKES 
TUBES  TO  ONE  AND  THE  SAME  COIL. 


BY  PBOF.  J.  BBROONl^,  UniptratU  it  BorOeavm, 


The  multiple-arc  connection  of  eeveral  Crookes  tubes  to  ttie 
eecondar}-  circuit  of  one  and  the  same  coil  has  not  been  and  can  not 
be  accomplished  with  the  coils  ordinarily  on  the  market.  This  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  aecondary  current  furnished  by 
these  coils  is  too  small. 

The  series  connection  of  two  or  several  Crookes  tubes  would 
seem  possible,  d  priori,  in  consideration  of  the  very  gtBAt  lengths 
of  sparit  supplied  by  the  coils  and  the  relative  smallneea  of  the 
lengths  of  the  equivalent  spark  of  the  Crookes  tubes  giving  useful 
rays.  To  a  coil  giving  a  spark  of  50  cm,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
connect  in  series  two  Crookes  tubes  having  as  spark  equivalent 
10  to  13  cm. 

This  series  connection  is  a  failure,  as  is  the  multiple-arc  connec- 
tion. 

Having  at  different  times  eutfered  these  failures  and  becoming 
imbued  with  the  idea  that,  what  was  especially  impcvtant  for  a 
Rhumkorff  coil  designed  for  the  production  of  Bfintgen  rays,  was 
not  in  the  first  place  the  length  of  spark,  but  the  current  strengtti 
which  can  be  put  out  by  the  coil  in  the  secondary  drcuit,  I  had 
constructed,  as  long  as  three  years  ago,  by  the  firm  of  Gaiffe,  a  coil 
of  the  form  and  of  the  volume  of  the  ordinary  coils  giving  a  spark 
length  of  60  cm,  but  the  secondary  circuit  of  which,  instead  of 
being  wound  with  wire  0.1  mm  or  0.15  mm  in  diameter  was  wound 
vrith  wire  of  0.35  mm  having  a  section  five  times  larger.  The  CMi- 
etraction  was  otherwise  identical  except  as  to  this  particular  point. 
This  coil  fed  by  a  Foucauit  interrupter  gives,  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, a  spark  at  most  of  25  cm,  but  with  a  liquid  or  air-gap 
interrupter  and  using  120  volts,  it  gives  at  the  beat  but  a  spaik  of 
[788] 
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10  cm  in  the  form  of  a  large  caterpillar — a  real  arc,  the  production 
of  which  can  be  prolonged  without  any  damage  to  the  coil. 

This  Coil,  fed  as  has  been  stated  above,  has  been  used  for  a  year 
for  the  entire  operation  of  the  Eontgen-ray  sen-ice  of  the  St.  Andr^ 
Hospital  of  Bordeaux,  an  extremely  heavy  service.  We  emiiloy 
almost  entirely  Chabaud-Villard  tubes  with  a  cooled  anti-cathode, 
SB  other  tubes  can  not  stand  the  strength  of  the  high-tenaion  cur- 
rent supplied  for  any  length  of  time,  which  current  measured  with 
the  new  Oaiffe  milliamraeter  frequently  reaches  2  milliamperea. 

I  have  furthermore  found  by  an  experiment  repeated  a  hundred 
times  that  the  employment  of  a  Villard  valve  to  stop  the  inverse 
wave  produced  by  the  coil  upon  the  closure  of  the  current  by  the 
interrupter  is  completdy  useless.  Nothing  seems  to  pass  in  the 
tnbe  in  the  inverse  direction,  and  the  lighted  zone  of  the  tube  is 
separated  from  the  dark  zone  by  as  pure  and  clear  a  line  as  when  a 
Villard  valve  is  interposed. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  I  tried  to  operate  two  or  sev- 
eral Crookes  tubes  connected  in  multiple  arc  to  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit of  this  coil,  similarly  to  incandescent  lamps  on  a  lighting 
8yBt«n.  This  experiment  was  crowned  with  complete  success,  and 
I  have  thus  been  able  to  connect  as  many  as  four  Crookes  tubes 
to  the  secondary 'circuit  of  this  same  coil,  the  four  operating  under 
perfect  lighting  conditions,  and  the  coil  taking  12  amperes  at  130 
Tolta. 

These  tubes  connected  in  multiple-arc  do  not  all  need  to  have 
the  same  spark  length — that  is,  send  out  the  same  rays,  I  was  able 
to  determine  in  fact,  that  some  of  them  emitted  No.  6  rays  accord- 
ing to  the  Benoist  radiochromometer,  while  a  neighboring  one 
sent  forth  No.  7  rays  and  still  anothCT  No.  5  rays.  Those  with 
less  penetrating  rays  were  without  a  doubt  more  brilliantly  illum- 
inated than  those  with  more  penetrating  rays.  But  thia  is  the 
same  phenomenon  which  takes  place  when  a  single  tube  is  con- 
nected to  the  coil. 

Prom  tiiis  practical  point  of  view,  as  has  been  confirmed  by 
experiment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  this  special  coil  I  can 
ordinarily  secure  simultaneous  operation  of  at  least  two  tubes. 
What  has  hitherto  stopped  me  has  been  the  difficulty  in  finding  a 
simple  bipolar  switch  for  these  three  high  pressures.  The  one  I 
have  had  constructed  is  not  very  practical  and  is  very  cumber^ 
some,  but  it  has  allowed  of  determining  experimtaitally  that  when 
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tbe  circait  is  broken  at  one  of  tiie  tubes,  close  observation  ie  re- 
quired to  notice  any  variation  in  the  one  which  contmues  to  operate. 
In  brief,  the  mnltiple-arc  connection  of  two  or  more  tubes  to  the^ 
secondary  circuit  of  one  and  the  same  ShiimkorS  coil  has  been 
practically  established.  For  tlua  a  coil  giving  a  spark  of  10  cms 
is  sufficient.  It  is  necessary  in  order  that  this  connection  may 
succeed  practically,  that  the  secondary  circuit  of  the  coil  be  wound 
with  much  thicker  wire  than  the  wire  ordinarily  employed. 

Th«  chairmsn   then  requeBUd  the  aecretarj  to  present  the  folloxring- 
papen 
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SOME  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HIGH-FEEQUENOT 
GENERATING  APPARATUS. 


BY.  DR.  GUSTAVE  O'FARRILL. 


If  the  two  poles  of  an  electric  geneiator  are  connected  by  meant 
of  a  conductor,  a  current  will  flow  in  the  latter  if  a  differenoe  of 
potential  exists  between  the  poles.  When  the  Sow  of  current  main- 
tains the  aame  direction,  it  is  called  continuous  current,  or  if  tha 
direction  periodically  changes,  alternating  current.  In  the  first 
case,  the  sign  of  a  pole  of  the  generator  is  fixed,  and  in  thesecond 
case,  it  varies  constantly.  We  call  the  period  of  an  alternating 
current  the  duration  of  a  complete  oscillation  made  by  two  suc- 
cessive currents  of  opposite  directions.  The  number  of  periods  in 
the  unit  of  time  constitutes  the  frequency  of  the  current  and  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  poles  of  the  field  of  the  dynamo  and  on 
the  speed  of  the  movable  part,  field  or  armature. 

In  industrial  alternators  a  frequency  varying  from  40  to  160 
periods  per  sec.  is  produced  according  to  the  different  uses.  If 
it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  high  frequency,  the  number  of  poles  and 
the  speed  of  the  movable  part  are  increased.  Tesla  and  d'Arsonval 
claim  to  obtain  by  this  means  and  wit^  more  or  less  ingenious 
devices,  frequencies  of  10,000  and  even  30,000  periods. 

This  enormous  frequency  of  alternation  is  much  inferior  to  that 
obtained  by  Hertz,  and  utilized  by  Tesla  and  d'Areonval,  by  means 
of  the  oscillating  discharge  of  condensers,  with  which  the  almost 
inconceivable  figure  of  1,000,000,000  periods  is  reached;  that  is, 
during  a  second  the  electric  current  goes  and  returns  1,000,000,000 
times  through  the  conductor. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  adopted  by  d'Arsonval  to 
obtain  this  result  is  as  follows :  He  connected  the  interior  coating 
of  two  Leyden  jara  with  the  ends  of  the  secondary  circuit  of  a 
large  Euhmkorff  coil  and  connected  the  external  coatings  through 
a  thick  wii«  solenoid.  A  ball  detonator  allows  tiie  discharge  of  the 
[786] 
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electridtiee  of  opposite  sigs  of  the  interior  coatings  vhen  the  elec- 
tric pressure  is  Bufficient  to  oTercome  the  reeistance  of  the  interposed 
layer  of  air. 
If  the  discharge  is  produced  under  aach  conditiona  that 


i<a 


€ 


(in  which  £  is  the  resiatance,  L  the  inductance  and  C  the  capacitj), 
then  the  discharge  ia  oscillating;  that  is  to  sa;,  the  initial  energy 
passes  alternately  from  one  coating  to  the  other,  transforming  a 
part  each  time  into  heat,  until  it  ia  all  dissipated. 

Mullin  compared  the  oscillating  discharge  of  the  condensers  to 
the  oscillatory  movement  produced  vhen  two  vases  containing  i\ 
liquid  at  a  different  level  are  suddenly  brought  together,  when 
it  ia  seen  that  the  equilibrium  is  not  established  without  various 
oscillations. 

Kow,  as  the  external  coatings  of  the  condensers  are  connected 
by  a  conductor,  the  oscillating  current  of  high  frequency  is  estab- 
lished in  the  circuit  formed  by  the  balls  of  the  detonator,  the  spark, 
the, two  condensers  and  the  aolenoid. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the  production  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  oolenoid  it  is  necessary  to  consider:  (1.)  That  the 
condensers  interposed  in  the  circuit  of  an  alternating  current  do 
not  interrupt  it,  as  would  happen  with  a  continuous  current,  be- 
cause with  every  inversion  of  the  current  the  condenser  is  charged 
and  discharged  in  inverse  direction.  (2)  That  the  oscillating  dis- 
charge rannot  follow  the  secondary  circuit  of  the  coil  on  account 
of  the  high  self-induction  it  presents. 

Among  the  most  notable  properties  of  high  frequency  we  must 
mention  the  increase  in  pressure,  which  reaches  enormous  magni- 
tudes. It  can  increase  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volts.  For  anch 
electrical  pressures,  the  resistance  of  the  metallic  conductors  is 
practically  nil,  the  current  circulates  in  open  circuits  and  tntveraes 
space,  forming  electric  waves  which  are  reflected  and  refracted 
similarly  to  those  of  light. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  currents  of  the  solenoid.  Testa 
had  the  idea  of  winding  about  it  another  solenoid  of  thin  wire, 
using  liquid  paraffine  aa  a  dielectric,  and  obtained  induction  phe- 
1  which  increased  the  pressure  of  tiie  current 
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It  IB  likewise  possible  to  obtain  an  increase  in  pressure  in  a  more 
aimple  manner  and  with  better  Tcsulta,  b;  means  of  tbe  Oudis 
resonator.  Dr.  Oudin  modified  the  arrangement  of  the  d'ArBonval 
apparatuB  and  caused  tbe  cnrrent  of  high  frequency  to  pass  through 
a  part  of  the  solenoid,  thus  producing  a  very  notable  increase  of 
the  pressure  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  same.  He  connects  iJie 
externa!  coatings  of  one  of  tbe  condensers  with  one  of  the  enda 
of  the  said  solenoid,  and  the  other  external  coating  with  a  deter- 
mined point  of  the  coils  and  obtains  at  the  other  end  a  large  and 
full  brush  discharge,  which  is  increased  if  a  capacity  is  brought 
near. 

If  the  connection  is  made  a  few  centimeters  from  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  exact  point  for  producing  the  said  result,  the 
length  of  the  discharge  is  notably  decreased;  so  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  perfect  adjustment  between  the  capacities 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  of  the  solenoid  and  the 
strength  of  the  current. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  current  at  the  same  time  to  tbe 
posterior  and  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  of  the  patient, 
Mr.  Rolland  ordered  two  similar  pieces  of  apparatus  from  the- 
firm  of  Bochefort  of  Paris.  Mr.  Eochefort  had  the  idea  of  con- 
structing the  apparatus  with  a  single  transformer  and  in  this 
way  discovered  the  bipolarity  of  resonators. 

In  order  to  obtain  bipolarity  it  is  necessary  that  the  discharges 
produced  by  a  resonator  within  a  given  time  be  of  opposite  sign 
to  that  produced  by  the  other  identical  resonator;  that  is,  similarly 
to  what  occurs  in  the  Gramme  ring  to  develop  continuous  cur- 
rent. These  discharges  are  toward  each  other  with  the  same  energy 
aa  is  observed  in  the  discharges  of  electrostatic  machjnea,  and 
through  all  bodies,  whether  they  be  good  or  poor  conductors. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  Eochefort  connects  the  polea  of 
the  transformer  with  two  like  jars  connected  back  to  back  through 
their  internal  coatings,  and  eonnecta  the  external  coatings  with 
the  primary  circuits  of  two  Oudin  resonators,  in  such  manner  that 
the  high-frequency  currents  traverse  them  in  inverse  direction. 
Fig.  2a  of  tbe  note  sent  by  Mr.  Eochefort  to  the  French  Electro- 
therapeutical  Society  perfectly  explains  this  arrangement  (See 
Kg.  1.) 

The  currents  induced  in  the  secondary  circuits  will  likewise  b* 
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of  inverae  direction,  and  the  polarity  of  the  tvo  ends  ot  the  solenoid 
will  be  of  opposite  sign. 

Dr.  Ondin  is  right  in  Ms  affirrustion  that  bipolarity  really  ezista 
in  simple  resonators,  because  the  point  at  which  the  application  is 
made  takes  a  potential  of  opposite  sign  to  that  of  the  current; 
hut  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  potential  with  bipolar  apparatus 
is  much  higher  than  with  the  simple  type,  because  the  length  of 
the  discharge  is  greater. 

But  to  obtain  this  result,  it  Js  necessary  to  have  between  the 
capacities  of  the  primary  circuits  of  the  resonators  a  perfect  ad- 
justment, which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  by  the  process  of 
running  one  of  the  contacts  over  the  coils. 


Fio.  U 

To  orercome  this  dilficulty  in  the  endeavor,  I  came  upon  the 
idea  of  taking  the  coils  from  the  middle  of  a  single  resonator  a^ 
the  common  primary  oireviit,  and  the  upper  and  lower  ones  as 
secondary  circuits  in  order  to  obtain  thus  a  perfect  accord  between 
the  primaries.    Fig.  2  shows  my  manner  of  proceeding. 

The  result  was  satisfactory,  and  since  then  I  hare  had  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  it  to  Dr.  Oudin,  who  kindly  gave  an 
account  thereof  to  the  French  Electrotherapeutical  Society,  which 
directed  the  publication  in  ite  bulletin  of  a  note  on  the  subject, 
translated  into  French. 

It  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  that  the  modification  deyised 
by  me  of  the  Oudin  resonator  is  nothing  more  than  the  onion  of 
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two  solenoids,  vhich  arrangement  was  made  known  by  Mr.  Boche- 
fort  in  Fig.  3  of  bis  note  to  the  Electrotherapentical  Society,  which 
figure  I  reproduce  i  but  if  the  direction  of  winding  of  the  wire  is 
observed,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  solenoid  cannot  be  considered 
as  ft  continaation  of  the  other. 


In  order  to  obtain  bipolarity  in  an  easier  way,  T  form  a  vertical 
Bolenoid  of  &  number  of  coik  divisible  by  three;  I  take  the  third 
part  of  the  middle  as  primary  circuit,  fix  to  the  same  the  connec- 
tions of  the  external  coatings  of  the  condensers  and  connect  the 
free  ends  of  the  solenoid  witii  thick  and  flexible  wires  which  allow 
of  making  the  therapeutical  application  at  a  distance  from  the 
appaiatiu. 


Fia  3. 

If  the  ends  of  tiiese  flexible  wires  are  brought  opposite  to  each 
other,  it  is  noticed  that  the  discharge  is  larger  at  one  of  the  ends; 
and  when  changing,  by  means  of  the  commntator,  the  direction  of 
the  primary  current  of  the  transformer,  the  large/  discharge  is 
transferred  to  the  other  end,  which  proves  that  one  of  the  poles  is 
predominant. 

If  the  discharges  have  different  lengths,  the  capacities  of  the 
primary  and  secondaiy  circnits  being  equal,  we  must  infer  that 
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thqr  are  not  identicaL  It  is  Teiy  probable  that  the  game  phenom- 
enon will  be  found  in  the  reeonatore  as  in  the  coils  in  which,  upon 
condition  that  the  cnrrenta  are  alternating  in  the  induced  cirenit, 
one  of  tbezn  is  predominant  and  fixes  the  poles. 

■Hie  importance  of  this  will  be  understood  and  also  the  nsefulnesa 
ihnmgh  knowledge  of  the  predominance  of  the  poles  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resonators,  as  well  in  wireless  telegraphy  as  in  electro- 
therapeutics—especially if,  as  is  very  probable,  the  poles  be  fixed. 

If  the  balls  of  the  detonator  are  replaced  by  narrow  atrips  of  tin- 
foO,  leaving  between  them  a  small  space,  there  is  produced,  at  the 
moment  the  current  is  made  to  pass,  an  undulating  and  reddish 
flparic  which  melts  the  strips  connected  with  the  pol™  of  the  coil. 
The  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  strips  being  increased  in  con- 


Fis  4. 

sequence  of  the  fusion,  there  is  a  moment  in  which  the  spark 
acqaires  an  intense  brilliancy,  ccaees  to  melt  the  mftal,  and  the 
conditions  of  good  operation  of  the  resonator  are  automatically 
established.  If  the  apparatus  is  continued  in  operation,  an  in- 
crease of  the  distance  between  the  strips  aud  consequently  of  the 
length  of  the  spark  will  be  obseired ;  but  more  slowly  and  not 
by  fusion  but  by  volatilization  of  the  tinfoil.  Although  the  tin- 
foil melts  and  volatilizes  at  the  ends  of  both  strips,  the  consumption 
is  more  rapid  in  the  negative  strip,     (Fig.  4.) 

Under  these  conditions  there  is  an  instant  when  the  spark 
produces  a  musical  sound,  the  pitch  of  which  varies  according  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  breaks  in  the  primary  current.  The  discbarge 
which  escapee  from  the  brush  which  I  use  for  therapeutical  appli- 
cations takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  large  violet  oreet  visible  in 
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the  full  light  of  day  and  reproducing  the  aound  of  the  detonator. 

At  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  the  spark  of  the  detonator  becomes 
intermittent  and  then  ceasee  completely,  when  the  electric  pressure 
-of  the  condensers  is  insufficient  to  overcome  the  distance  between 
the  free  ends  of  the  strips,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  re-establish 
the  operation  or  bring  the  stripe  closer,  or  interpose  a  small  insu- 
lated metal  body  in  which  the  spaik  finds  a  point  of  support  Bjr 
supporting  the  spark,  it  reaches  a  length  of  6  to  7  cm,  and  the  dis- 
charge attains  its  maximum  strength;  but  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
«ary  that  the  tinfoil  stripe  have  a  regular  thicknem  so  as  not  to 
volatilize  rapidly,  or  to  substitute  but  one  of  the  balb  of  the 
-detonator  for  one  of  the  tinfoil  strips. 

It  can  be  proved  that  the  positive  pole  is  found  in  the  end  at 
which  the  discharge  is  greatest,  by  connecting  the  points  of  the 
solenoid  with  a  Qeisalei  tabe  which  allows  of  distinguish  ing  the 


poles.  The  negative  ball  appears  then  surrounded,  as  does  also 
its  handle,  by  a  violet  light,  the  positive  one  lighting  up  less.  Al- 
though the  phenomenon  is  not  as  clear  as  when  the  tube  is  connected 
with  a  coil,  it  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  perceptible  to  distingnish 
the  poles. 

Thus  if  we  connect  the  external  coatings  of  the  condensers  with 
the  coils  of  the  middle  of  a  horizontal  solenoid,  and  the  internal 
■ones  with  the  poles  of  the  coil,  alBO  horizontal,  there  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  ends  of  the  solenoid  two  poles  of  opposite  sign  to  those 
of  the  coil. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  positive  discharge  passes  longitu- 
dinally over  the  negative,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  has  a  more 
■efficacious  therapeutical  action,  especially  in  the  operation  on  in< 
tenor  organs ;  and  it  should  be  preferred  in  the  treatment  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 
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In  order  to  know  when  a  current  of  high  frequency  is  ooostani 
and  has  acquired  its  greatest  atreogtb^  I  employ  an  incandescent 
lamp,  placed  in  a  circular  capper  circuit  of  the  same  diameter 
as  that  of  the  coils  of  the  solenoid,  set  up  parallel  to  the  middle 
coiL  The  fixed  and  brilliantly  white  light  of  the  lamp  indicates 
that  the  intenaity  of  induction  in  the  primary  circuit  of  tie  solenoid 
is  at  its  maximum. 

To  briefly  sum  up : 

1.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  bipolari^  of  currents  with  a  single- 
solenoid,  by  taking  the  turns  of  the  middle  a»  primary  drcuit. 

8.  In  the  generation  of  high-frequency  currents,  one  of  the  poles 
of  the  detonator  predominates  over  the  other,  which  is  demonstrated 
by  the  greater  conaumption  of  one  of  two  tinfoil  stripn. 

3.  The  greater  the  length  acquired  by  the  spark  of  the  detonator, 
the  longer  and  fuller  is  the  discharge  at  the  reaonator. 

4.  In  order  to  modify  the  length  of  the  discharge,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  change  the  connections  of  the  condensers  with  the  solenoid, 
for  the  same  result  can  be  reached  by  changing  the  length  of  the 
spark. 

5.  There  exists  a  predominance  of  poles  in  the  ends  of  the- 
solenoid,  and  that  one  is  positive  which  gives  the  larger  discharge. 

6.  Supposing  the  bipolar  solenoid  to  be  parallel  to  the  coil  of 
the  tranaformer,  then  the  poles  of  the  same  side  are  of  opposite  sign. 

DiscuBSioR. 
Ghaibuak  HoKon:  I  t)inpl7  vieb  to  aa;,  «a  a  matter  of  record,  anA 
I  am  aura  I  eipreu  in  a  genenJ  wsj  the  opinion  of  every  oae  here,  that 
thia  method  Is  an  exeelleDt,  simple,  and  practicsl  one,  that  dMervea  to  bft- 
put  into  practice  by  ourselves  as  medioRl  men.  It  is  practical  and  ex- 
tremely easj.  Yon  simpl;  tap  an  ordinary  reaonator  at  two  pointa  antf 
then  the  O'l'arrill  method   is  accomplished. 

We  will  at  onoe  take  Dp  the  program  of  the  day,  and  we  will  give 
preference  to  the  papers  to  be  presented  by  the  delegates  of  the  Arnerican 
Electrotherapentical  AxBOcIation,  and  I  will  announce  M  the  first  paper 
VtaA  of  Dr.  HerdmaB. 
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Acquired  deformities  of  the  hand  may  result  from  a  varietj  of 
causes,  taking  their  origin  in  the  slmi,  the  fascia,  muscles,  nerrea, 
ligaments,  joints  or  bones.  Direct  injury  to  a  nerve  or  muscle  or 
fascia  may  result  in  pennaueut  contraction  of  the  part  affected. 
Severe  bums  or  lacerations  of  the  hand  may  result  in  cicatricial 
contractions  that  distort  and  greatly  impede  the  actions  of  the 
hand,  producing,  at  times,  permanent  disability.  But  a  not  un- 
common disorder  that  affects  the  tissues  of  the  hand  is  an  affectitHi 
of  the  palmar  fascia,  which,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  deformity 
it  uniformly  occasions,  and  from  the  surgeon  who,  among  ttie  first, 
accurately  described  its  pathology,  has  received  the  name  of  Dupuj- 
tiai'e  contraction. 

This  disorder  is  rarely  seen  in  persons  who  have  not  passed  mid- 
dle life,  and,  although  cases  have  been  found  among  women,  it  ia 
in  men  that  it  is  observed  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances.  Slow 
and  insidious  in  its  ons^,  the  Bist  change  that  is  noticed  in  the 
surface  is  a  thickening  or  bunching  of  the  integument  in  the  palm 
of  the  band  in  the  line  of  one  of  the  fingers,  most  frequently  the 
ring  or  little  finger.  This  elevated  and  hardened  spot  may  be  of 
the  size  of  a  small  shot  or  split  pea  wl>en  first  noticed,  and  upon 
pressure  may  prove  slightly  sensitive.  It  is  commonly  located  as 
far  forward  as  the  third  or  distal  crease  in  the  palm.  This  little 
elevation  may  soon  be  followed  by  othors  oF  a  similar  character, 
either  in  advance  or  behind  it  in  the  same  longitudinal  line,  or  to 
either  side  and  slightly  in  advance  of  the  original  spot.  The  effect 
of  these  formations  is  to  moderately  constrict  and  fix  the  inte^< 
ment  of  the  palm  and  render  it  less  freely  movable  over  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue.  Subiipquently,  in  theline  of  the  nodules,  distinct 
bands  b^n  to  form  underneath  the  int^ument.  Usually  a  longi- 
tudinal one  is  first  observed,  which,  upon  an  attempt  at  exteiiai<Hi, 
I7fl4i 
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I'm.  2.     Dcpvytren'b  Contraction.  Treated. 
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can  be  distinctly  defiaed  extending  to  the  palmar  surface  of  tbe 
first  phalanx  of  the  affected  finger,  and  at  tinea  it  can  be  observed 
to  have  an  insertion  aa  far  forvard  as  the  second,  or  even  the  third 
phalanx.  (Fig.  1.)  Before  the  longitudinal  band  has  become 
very  prominent,  lateral  bands,  taking  their  origin  from  the  longi- 
tudinal one,  can  be  observed  running  off  to  either  side,  inclining 
slightly  forward,  and  being  lost  in  the  basea  of  the  digita  of  the 
adjoining  fingers. 

This  is  the  usual  order  of  changes  and  the  appearances  observed 
as  the  deformity  progresses ;  there  may,  however,  be  frequent  varia- 
tions from  it  Instead  of  one,  there  may  be  two  or  even  more 
longitudinal  bands,  while  the  transverse  bands  may  be  more 
prominent  than  the  longitudinal  ones.  As  soon  aa  these  bands 
become  prominent,  the  patient  finds  it  quite  impossible  to  extend 
the  bridled  finger,  and  this  attempt  is  in  no  respect  more  success- 
ful when  the  hand  is  flexed  at  the  wrist  upon  the  forearm,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  finger  contraction  is  due  to  shortening  of  the  fiexor 
tendons.  The  degree  to  which  the  finger  or  fingers  may  be  drawn 
down  upon  the  palm  varies  much  in  different  persons,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  each  case.  In  some  cases 
there  is  but  a  slight  impediment  to  the  power  of  extension,  while 
in  others  the  contraction  has  steadily  progressed  until  the  naila 
of  the  fingers  are  buried  in  the  tissues  of  the  palm.  It  is  remark- 
able that  certain  fingers  are  much  more  liable  to  this  form  of  con- 
traction than  others.  From  statistics  drawn  from  a  hundred 
cases  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  which 
have  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  the  following  facts  have  been 
derived:  The  ring  finger  contracted  93  times;  the  little  finger 
contracted  79  times;  the  middle  finger  contracted  45  times;  the 
index  finger  15  times;  the  thumb  9  times;  the  ring  finger  con- 
tracted alone,  18  times;  the  little  and  index  fingers  each,  alone^ 
4  times ;  the  thumb  alone,  never. 

The  most  frequent  combination  was  that  of  the  ring  and  little 
finger,  which  occurred  67  times,  while  the  ring,  middle  and  little 
fingers  were  together  involved  in  the  contraction  17  times. 

Usually  it  is  only  the  first  phalanx  of  the  finger  that  is  con- 
stricted BO  that  the  affected  finger  can  be  fully  extended,  except  at 
the  metacarpophalangeal  joint.  Yet  in  7  cases  it  was  found  that 
the  second  phalanx  alone  was  involved,  while  in  6  cases  the  con- 
tracting bands  extended  te  all  three  phalanges  of  the  affected  fin- 
gers.   There  seems  to  be  but  little  distinction  as  between  the  right 
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and  left  hand.  Out  of  75  casee  the  right  hand  alone  was  involved 
24  times,  the  left  alone  13  times,  both  being  involved  38 
times.     The  right  hand  wa«  affected  therefore  62  times,  the  left  oi. 

When  both  hands  are  affected  I  have  noticed  a  ronarkable  sym- 
metry in  the  fingers  involved,  the  only  difference  being  the  less 
degree  of  progrcBS  in  the  left  All  observers  have  not,  however, 
had  this  same  experience,  for  some  record  considerable  variation 
as  between  the  two  hands. 

In  order  that  we  may  clearly  understand  the  mechanism  of  these 
contractions,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  examine  somewhat  more 
in  detail  than  the  ordinary  text-book  description  affords,  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  structure  in  which  Dupuytren  found  the  patho- 
logical process  take  its  departure,  and  to  which  almost  the  entire 
changes  producing  the  deformity  are  confined. 

Normal  Anatomy, 

That  layer  of  connective  tissue,  which  we  term  subcutaneous  or 
superficial  fascia,  because  of  its  uniform  distribution  immediately 
beneath  the  integument,  varies  in  the  amount  and  nature  of  its 
development  owing  to  the  function  of  the  locality  where  it  is  found. 
The  integument  is  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  it  by 
fibres  from  the  connective  tissue  layer  passing  into  and  blending 
with  the  deeper  layers  of  the  derma.  At  times  this  union  between 
the  derma  and  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  very  slight, 
the  connecting  fibres  few  and  slender  and  the  underlying  connect- 
ive tissue  iifelf  open  and  lax,  forming  but  an  indifferent  layer, 
BufBcient  only  for  the  proper  support  of  the  lymphatics,  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  etc.,  that  ramify  in  it,  while  the  interstices  between 
the  fibres  oftentimes  contain  cells  stored  with  fat.  In  the  more 
exposed  regions,  however,  as  the  back  of  the  arms,  front  of  the 
thighs,  etc.,  the  integument  and  superficial  fascia  become  more 
deoise  and  thicker,  and  a  closer  union  is  observed  between  the 
int^ument  and  fascia,  their  connecting  fibres  being  shorter,  more 
numerous  and  stronger. 

In  such  localities  as  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  where,  by  reason  of  the  functions  of  these  parts,  greater 
density  of  these  protecting  coverings  is  required,  we  find  the  super- 
ficial fascia  greatly  increased  in  thickness,  and  its  union  with  the 
overlying  derma  still  more  intimate,  while  the  deposits  of  fat  in  its 
meshes  form  no  longer  a  continuous  layer,  but  are  gathered  in  little 
pellets,   occupying  the  interval  between   the   numerous  fasciculi 
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wbidi  connect  the  skin  vitii  the  underljrjng  denae  layer  of  faacia. 
The  palmar  fascia  is  usoall;  spoken  of  as  composed  of  a  central 
and  two  lateral  portions.  The  central  portion  is  narrow  above, 
near  the  wrist,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  lower  margin  of  the 
annular  ligament,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  expansion  of  tbe 
tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  muscle;  it  widens  as  it  extends 
towards  the  finger.  Opposite  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  its 
fibres,  thus  far  uniformly  distribnted,  are  now  grouped,  to  some 
extent,  into  four  slips  for  the  four  fingers,  each  slip  again  dividing, 
opposite  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint,  and  the  divisions  passing 
one  on  either  side  of  tbe  fiezor  teudona,  and  being  inserted,  fw  th« 
most  part,  into  the  sides  of  the  first  phalanx  and  glenoid  ligament; 
but  on  careful  dissection  fibres  are  found  inserted  as  far  forward 
as  the  lateral  and  palmar  surfaces  of  the  second,  and  even  of  the 
third  phalanx,  while  the  removal  of  the  int^nment  in  the  attempt 
to  trace  theee  deeper  fibres  has  severed  the  bands  which  served  to 
unite  the  fascia  to  the  skin  throughout  its  entire  expansion,  which 
bands  are  found  to  be  especially  abundant  over  the  ulnar  surface 
of  tbe  palm. 

Although  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  fascia  forming  this  central 
portion  are  less  numerous  after  the  separate  slips  are  formed  for 
each  finger,  there  is  no  complete  interruption  of  them,  and  at  the 
digital  margin  of  the  palm  these  transverse  fibres  form  a  distinct 
band  stretching  from  the  ulnar  to  the  radial  side  of  tiie  hand.  Thie 
band  of  transverse  fibres  gives  form  and  strength  to  the  web  of 
the  fingers,  and  constitute  what  the  French  anatomists  term  the 
"  fibres  of  Gerdy,"  Some  of  these  fibres  stretch  entirely  across  the 
palm,  while  shorter  ones  join  two  or  more  fingers  only.  The  lon- 
gitudinal fibres  of  the  central  layer  of  fascia  freely  interweave  with 
the  transverse  fasciculi.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  palmar  fascia 
are  thin  and  less  continuous  fibrous  layers  stretching  from  tie  cen- 
tral portion  over  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  covering  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger  and 
being  continuous,  both  on  the  ulnar  and  radial  margins  of  the  hand, 
with  the  fascia  of  the  dorsal  surface. 

Pathologicai  Anatomy. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  from  this  description  of  the  arrangement 
of  tbe  several  portions  composing  the  fascia,  that  any  abnormal 
Ehort^iing  or  contraction  of  one  or  more  of.  the  longitndinal  fas- 
ciculi of  the  central  portion  would  result  in  traction  upon  the 
transverse  fibres,  the  "  fibres  of  Gerdy,"  and  such  of  the  fibres  of 
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the  fascia  as  are  inserted  into  the  int^ument  in  the  Ticini^  of  tiie 
affected  region.  Slight  contraction  of  the  fascia  would  cause  the 
little  nodular  bunches  in  the  integument,  while  a  more  advanced 
state  of  contraction  would  result  in  the  prominent  longitudinal  and 
transverse  or  crescentic  ridgee,  with  flexion  of  the  first  or  even  the 
aecond  or  third  phalanx  of  one  or  more  fingers,  which  are  the  char- 
acteristic appearances  of  the  deformity  when  well  established. 

The  opportunities  for  making  a  careful  dieeection  and  micro- 
scopical examination  of  these  changes  have  not  been  many,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  Dupuytren,  Goyrand,  Adams  and 
others  who  have  studied  the  pathological  histology  that  changes  in 
the  fascia  alone  may  and  does  account  for  all  the  phenomena  which 
these  cases  pres^ent. 

In  no  case  where  dissection  has  been  made  is  any  record  given 
of  contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons,  while  in  ten  cases  at  least,  it 
is  especially  stated  that  they  were  entirely  normal. 

Recently  Nichols,^  who  has  studied  the  histology  of  two  cases  ia 
their  e^rly  or  developing  stage,  finds  that  the  cellular  and  vascular 
elements  are  much  more  abundant  at  this  period  and  that  later  the 
cells  and  vessels  diminish,  leaving  the  dense  fibrous  mass  which  has 
commonly  been  described.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  tissues 
occurs  especially  along  the  course  and  in  proximity  to  the  small 
blood  vessels.  This  author  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
taking  into  account  this  flbro-plastic  action  and  the  abundant  pro- 
liferation of  connective  tissue  cells  and  their  relation  to  their  vas- 
cular elements  in  any  attempt  at  an  etiological  explanation. 

The  skin,  which  to  all  appearances  is  thickened  and  hypertro- 
phied  at  the  scat  of  the  ridges  and  nodules  on  the  surface,  and 
which  has  been  assumed  by  many  to  be  the  real  cause  and  starting 
point  in  the  pathological  changes,  has  been  found,  when  freed  from 
its  attachments  to  the  underlying  constricting  fasciculi,  to  be  nor- 
mal in  thickness  and  microscopical  structure.  The  apparent  in- 
crease in  its  elements  is  wholly  due  to  the  density  produced  by  the 
constriction  and  the  absorption  of  the  underlying  deposits  of  fat, 
which  no  doubt  atrophied  by  reason  of  the  compression  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  The  changes,  therefore,  are  thus  found  to 
be  confined  to  the  fascia  alone,  and  consist  in  shortening  and  hyper- 
trophy of  irregular  bundles  which  take  their  origin  from  the 
fascia  and  have  an  insertion  quite  variable,  some  in  the  skin  of 
the  palm  or  palmar  surface  of  the  digits,  others  into  the  ten- 
1.  V«ie  York  Mescal  Vmm,  ISOO. 
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dinoQB  sheatliB,  vhile  otherB  are  inserted  into  the  bones  of  Uie 
digits,  either  laterally  or  as  far  as  their  dorsal  surfaoe.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume,  as  some  hare  dose,  that  any  of  the  normal 
fibres  of  the  fascia  are  foiwd  distributed  in  all  the  localities  whra% 
these  thickened  bands  have  been  observed. 

Diagnosis, 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  normal  distribatioD  of  the  palmar 
fascia  and  its  maimer  of  attachment  to  contiguoos  parts  ought  to 
prove  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  any  mistakes  as  to  tlie  tisanes 
involred  in  this  deformity,  and  indicate  to  the  surgeon  ot  physi- 
cian the  proper  course  to  be  porsned  in  treatment  Yet  in  certain 
of  onr  surgical  works  of  t<>-day,  and  not  infrequently  good  snr- 
geons,  are  erroneous  opinions  expressed  both  as  to  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  this  affection.  The  most  common  error  that  is 
committed  in  diagnosis  is  the  assumption  that  the  defonnity  is 
due  to  contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and  treatment  based  on 
this  asBnmption  has  not  in  a  few  instances  proved  disastrous,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  treatment  has  been  withheld,  by  reason  of  this 
error,  which  might,  if  properly  applied,  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  comfort  and  efOciency  of  many  sufferers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  differential  diagnosis  as 
between  oontraction  of  the  fiexor  tendons  and  the  palmar  fascia, 
after  the  minute  description  that  has  been  given  of  the  anatcnny  of 
the  latter,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  at  the  point  where  the 
prominent  ridges  are  observed  in  the  palm  in  cases  of  fascia  con- 
traction, no  such  appearance  could  be  produced  by  contraction  of 
the  flexor  tendons,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  so  firmly  bound 
down  to  the  bones  at  this  point  by  the  strong  fibres  of  their  envel- 
aping  sheaths,  that  the  most  extreme  fiexion  of  the  fingers  never 
results  in  a  prominence  of  the  tendons.  Again,  contraction  of  the 
flexor  tendons  by  reason  of  this  insertion  to  the  second  and  third 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  would  primarily  cause  fiexion  of  these 
phalanges,  while  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  it  is  the  proximal 
or  first  phalanx  that  is  flexed  in  contraction  of  the  palmar  fascia, 
and  no  position  of  the  hand  will  permit  of  its  being  extended. 

Etiology. 

In  spite  of  the  careful  researches  that  have  been  made  with  ttie 
view  of  determining  the  etiology  of  this  diseased  condition,  no  very 
satisfactory  (inclusion  has  yet  been  reached. 
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Age,  u  we  have  seen,  is  an  important  factor,  for  in  tlie  vast 
majorii^  of  instaDces  on  record  tiie  deformity  does  not  appear 
before  tJie  age  of  50  yean.  In  one  of  m;  cases  the  patient  vsa  56, 
in  another  65,  another  73,  while  the  others  ranged  between  50  and 
70. 

8bx  also  seems  to  play  a  part  in  the  caoaatlon,  ainoe  the  defor- 
mity occurs  in  the  male  ten  to  one  as  compared  with  the  opposite 
sex. 

Occupation  does  not  seem  to  hare  any  ahara  in  determining  the 
resalt,  since  the  deformity  has  been  observed  in  all  conditions  of 
life,  the  laborer,  tiie  mechanic,  the  shopkeeper  and  the  professional 
man  being  aSected  with  almost  eqnal  frequency.  From  this  it 
wonld  appear  that  the  cause  to  which  this  deformity  has  been  so 
commonly  assigned,  that  is,  a  succession  of  mild  injuries  to  the 
palm  by  reason  of  the  manual  employment  in  which  the  patient  has 
«ngaged  during  the  active  period  of  life,  can  not  be  allowed  mnch 
weight.  Yet  in  some  cases  that  have  come  under  my  obso^ation  I 
have  thought  that  irritation  from  peculiar  kinds  of  manoal  labiM-, 
such  as  caused  frequent  and  iindue  pressare  on  the  palmar  fasda, 
if  not  the  chief  cause,  may  have  acted  in  the  role  of  an  important 
accessory  cause.  My  impression  agrees  with  that  of  most  obserrers 
also  in  that  the  greater  nmnb^  of  those  whom  I  have  seei  as  auf- 
terers  from  this  affection  have  belonged  to  the  professi<mal  class. 

The  majority  of  observers  agree  in  the  opinioa  that  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic  state  is  the  more  common  etiological  factor  to  be  ob- 
served in  these  cases.  In  the  records  that  I  have  been  able  to 
examine,  in  about  fiO  cases  where  the  constitutional  conditions 
were  mentioned,  gout  was  positively  indicated  in  at  least  45, 
while  rheumatism  seems  to  prevail  with  almost  equal  frequency. 
In  my  own  cases,  although  in  but  one  instance  was  the  patient 
affected  with  decided  rheumatic  attacks,  yet  in  all  the  rhenmatio 
diathesis  was  well  marked  by  occasional  lumbago,  muscular  and 
joint  soreness,  and  an  excess  of  uric  acid  deposits  in  the  urin&  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  ctrntractitm  much  more  frequently 
takes  place  over  that  region  of  the  palm  supplied  by  the  ulnar 
nerve,  and  perhaps  in  the  exposed  condition  of  this  nerve  to  rheu- 
matic irritation,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  elbow  Joint,  we 
may  discover  an  important  element  in  the  causation.  Neuritis  of 
the  ulnar  nerve,  in  its  course  above  the  hand  and  in  its  palmar  dis- 
tribution as  well,  has  been  frequentiy  noticed  in  the  progress  of  this 
disorder,  and  the  disturbed  nutrition  occasioned  by  ttie  nerve  irnta- 
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tion  might  well  account  for  the  omet  of  the  subacute  inflammation 
in  the  fascia.  Adams  calU  attention  to  the  frequent  involvement 
of  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  palmaria  longus  in  the  sfEection,  and 
cites  this  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  nerve  irritation  may  be 
present  as  a  cause  in  Bome  instances,  at  least.  In  addition  he  claims 
that  the  facts  of  an  evident  hereditary  tendency,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  contraction  in  both  hands  and  the  large  preponder- 
ance of  cases  among  the  well-to-do  and  professional  classes  favors 
the  view  that  the  fibrohs  increase  has  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  origin. 

My  own  experience  convinces  me  that  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  etiology  of  this  disorder  sustains  the  opinion  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  elemente,  resulting  in  a  hyperplasia  of  these 
elements  and  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  new-formed 
tissue.  The  disorder  seems  to  have  a  very  close  relationship  to  that 
constitutional  state  either  rheumatic  or  gouty  which  by  a  slow  proc- 
ess of  nerve  and  other  tissue  irritation  issues  in  subacute  inflamma- 
tion, distorts  the  nutritive  process  and  creates  deformities  in  the 
unaU  joints  and  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet 

I  look  upon  these  fascial  changes  in  Dupuytren'e  contraction  as 
'  but  one  of  the  expressions  of  a  constitutional  diathesis,  nutritional 
or  rheumatic  in  nature,  in  which  an  irritant  present  in  the  fluids  of 
the  body  and  due  in  all  probability  to  incomplete  metabolism,  is  the 
cause  of  subacute  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  elements. 
The  nerve  irritation  if  not  antecedent  to  the  connective  tissue  in- 
flammation, a  view  to  which  I  incline,  is  nevertheless  an  important 
factor  in  maintaining  the  hyperaemia  that  feeds  the  inflammatory 
process. 

Treatment. 

If  the  opinion  here  expressed  as  to  the  etiology  and  pathology  of 
these  fibrous  contractions  is  the  correct  one,  then  the  treatment  of 
the  local  condition  is  but  an  ineddent  in  the  proper  management  of 
such  cases.  A  course  of  anti-gouty  or  an ti -rheumatic  treatment  it 
indicated  and  should  be  maintained  with  the  purpose  of  freeing 
the  syetem  from  the  irritating  effects  of  the  crude  waste  products 
with  which  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  loaded.  Aside  from  ihe 
customary  remedies  for  this  purpose — I,  in  common  with  many 
others  who  are  making  daily  use  of  the  aid  which  electricity  can 
render,  employ  it  in  cases  of  this  nature  with  a  view  of  bringing 
about  a  more  complete  metab<^Bm  in  the  products  of  tissue  waste. 
Vol.  rn  — 61 
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The  electric  energy  ie  tnuisformed  into  the  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical fomiB  of  energy  needed  in  the  system  to  bring  about  this  result, 
the  tone  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  heightened,  thus  promoting  more 
prompt  and  complete  remoTsI  of  effete  products  and  the  nerrouci 
action  is  stimulated.  For  this  general  stimulating,  toning  and 
transforming  action  the  high-tension  forme  of  electric  energy  seem 
best  adapted,  and  it  matters  little  whether  these  be  obtained  from 
the  static  machine,  the  Ruhmkorff  or  the  Tesla  coil,  or  from  self- 
induction  in  the  alternating  magnetic  fields  after  the  method  of 
D'Arsonval,  Piffard  or  that  employed  by  myself.  The  old-time 
methods  of  "general  galvanism"  aceompliah  the  same  result  if 
they  are  persistently  and  faithfully  made  use  of,  but  they  are 
slower  in  effecting  the  required  changes  in  tissue  action  and  much 
less  convenient  in  application.  As  for  the  local  deformity,  it  can 
be  dealt  with  in  a  variety  of  ways.  (Fig.  2.)  'Fhe  surgeon  has 
the  choice  of  the  subcutaneous  method  of  severing  the  constricting 
bands,  as  strongly  advocated  and  practiced  by  Adams  of  London, 
or  the  open  method  of  dissection  which  Tubby  '  advises.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  much  more  natural  and  scientific  to  counteract 
these  cicatricial  contractions  if  possible  by  some  method  which  will 
not  repeat  the  very  procese  of  hyperplasia  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  contractions  in  the  first  instance.  A  surgical  injury  no 
matter  how  aaeptically  and  skillfully  performed,  is  followed  by 
tbe  proceese?  of  repair,  and  a  large  share  of  these  consist  of  an 
increase  of  connective  tisane  cells  and  formation  of  new  cicatricial 
tissue  from  them  which  in  many  instances  results  ultimately  in  as 
bad  if  not  worse  state  of  contraction  than  that  which  first  obtained. 
We  have  in  the  action  upon  living  animal  tissues  of  the  direct 
electric  current  of  suitable  strength  a  series  of  effects  which  seem 
to  me  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  meet  this  tendency  to  cica- 
tricial contractions  in  fibrous  tissues.  When  the  negative  electrode 
conveying  a  current  of  this  nature,  of  a  few  miJliamperes  strength, 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  tissues,  the  alkaline  constituents 
of  the  tissues  are  increased  in  the  vicinity  by  electrolysis  and  the 
fluidily  by  phoresis.  A  softening  of  the  new-formed  tissue  is  thus 
brought  about,  its  disintegration  is  favored,  absorption  of  the  ex- 
cess takes  place  and  a  return  to  the  normal  amount  of  connective 
tissue  belonging  to  the  part  is  effected.  This  is  a  simple  fact 
in  the  actdoQ  of  the  direct  current  upon  cicatricial  tissue  which 

2.  London.  Lanoet,  Jul   12,   1901. 
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is  of  practical  value  wherever  it  is  intelligently  and  skillfully 
employed  and  has  a  wide  range  of  efficiency  in  many  disorders 
which  are  now  dealt  with  by  surgery,  in  what  appears  to  me,  a 
meet  bungling  manner.  I  refer  especially  to  those  diswders  which 
are  known  as  strictures  dne  to  inflammation,  hyperplasia  and  sub- 
sequent contraction  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue  lining  the 
various  tubes  and  passages  of  the  body  such  as  the  urethra,  the 
Eustachian  tube,  the  nasal  duct,  the  utwine  cervical  canal  and 
the  like. 

The  hyperplasia  of  the  palmar  fascia  with  its  subsequent  con- 
tractions can  be  counteracted  in  this  manner  and  the  deformity 
prevented  or  removed— hut  it  requires  patience  and  persisteni^  on 
the  part  of  both  physician  and  patient  and  faith  and  skill  in  the 
method.  The  cutting  operation  is  more  impressive,  more  spec- 
tacular, but  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  ultimate  result  and  the  best 
interest  of  the  patient  the  electric  method  has  the  moat  to  recom- 
mend it 

There  are,  of  course,  accessory  measures  that  it  is  advisable  to 
employ  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  constitntional  and  the  local 
state,  such  as  diet,  hot  baths,  oily  embrocations,  massage,  and,  prob- 
ably in  some  cases,  properly  adjusted  splints  with  the  view  of 
maintaining  moderate  counteracting  tension  upon  the  constricting 
bands;  but  these  are  not  in  themselves  curative. 


Dr.  Q.  B.  Mabsey:  I  thought  the  author  was  going  to  say  he  used 
puncture,  but  the  plkin  negHtive  pole  and  couetiint  current  were  de- 
scribed. I  would  suggest  that  puncture  might  be  tried,  emploving  a 
curved  Burgical  needle  below  or  rather  within  the  Bubstanee  of  the  sbin, 
using  one-half  en'  one  milliampcre  under  cocaine.  This  would  make  the 
actiim  even  more  definite  than  described  in  the  paper,  although  we  might 
not  get  any  better  results.  This  ia  a  rare  condition.  It  is,  bo  far  as  1 
have  heard,  not  remediable  by  the  knife  operation.  I  have  met  several 
phygicians  who  have  this  contractiiHi  and  who  have  regarded  it  as  in- 
operable, BO  that  this  paper  is  valuable  in  suggestion  to  us.  It  ia  a  dia- 
e«ee  of  no  great  importance,  biit  one  can  readily  see  the  annoyance  pro- 
duced by  it  if  you  cannot  shake  hands,  or  if  a  man  cannot  open  his  handa 
entirely  to  do  any  of  the  more  delicate  work  that  comes  particularly  to 
physicians. 

CHAiBMUt  MOBTOlt:  Of  course,  the  principal  value  of  this  paper  ties 
in  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy  for  a  hitherto  practically  inoperable 
diaeaae.  The  technique  employed  is  so  simple  that  it  admits  of  little 
debate,  and  I  would  euggeat  that  those  who  use  the  Roentgen  ray  might 
find  in  It  a  remediable  agent  in  reducing  the  dcatricial  oontractioii. 

Tbe  following  paper  waa  then  readi 
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A  Bcientific  application  of  the  X-ray  in  the  diognosia  of  calculi 
has  shown  this  method  to  be  far  euperior  to  other  means  of  diag- 
noda.  Since  the  value  of  this  method  is  so  generally  recognized  in 
medical  science,  the  question  may  now  be  asked,  should  a  surgeon, 
under  any  circumstances,  ask  a  patient  to  submit  to  an  operation 
for  calculi  without  first  having  a  radiographic  examination  P  Ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  leading  surgeons,  every  case  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  the  X-ray,  and  the  radiograph  used  as  a 
guide  for  the  operation.  When  such  a  procedore  has  been  adopted 
by  all  surgeons,  thoy  will  relieve  th^nselves  of  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  and  the  patient,  frequently,  of  submitting  to  an  un- 
necessary operation.  Many  times  in  the  past,  I  have  heard  surgeons 
not  only  say  that  without  the  X-ray  they  could  not  have  made  a 
positive  diagnosis,  but  that  after  the  diagnosis  had  been  made  th^ 
conld  not  have  found  the  calculi  in  the  urinary  tract  without  the 
radiograph. 

It  has  been  said  so  many  times  that,  unless  the  radiograph  reaches 
the  standard,  no  diagnosis  should  be  made.  But,  still,  many  make 
a  diagnosis  from  an  unsafe  negative  and  not  only  bring  discredit 
upon  themselves,  bat  upon  the  application  of  the  X-ray  as  veil. 
It  has  been  agreed  upon  by  a  large  number  of  operators,  that  a 
plat^  in  order  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  of  a  kidney-stone, 
should  show  every  articulation,  the  spinous  and  transverse  proc- 
esses of  the  vertebne,  the  outline  of  the  last  two  ribs  and  the 
psoas  muscles.  A  radiograph  showing  a  gall-stone  should  show  the 
outline  and  detail  of  the  ribs,  vertebne,  upper  border  of  the  liver 
and  division  of  the  bronchial  tubes;  and  a  radiograph  to  show  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  should  show  all  details  in  bony  structure  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  gained  from  examining  a  radiograph 

depends  entirely  upon  the  experience  of  the  operator.    Too  much 

stress  cannot  be  laid  npon  the  interpretation  of  the  negative  othei- 
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wise  small  calculi  composed  of  uric  acid  may  be  overlooked.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  makiug  these  radiographE,  otherwise  an 
imperfection  in  the  plate  might  be  mistaken  for  a  calculus.  This 
shows  the  necessity  of  taking  two  radi<^aphB  before  making  a 
positive  diagnoais.  The  laity  may  be  glad  that  nearly  all  the 
hospitals  have  realized  that  it  requires  more  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  electrici^  than  the  head  nurse  or  some  other  inexperienced 
party  poEsesses  to  make  a  carofol  diagnosis  of  calculi. 

In  my  experience  I  have  seen  radiographs  which  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard,  and  a  negative  diagnosis  had  been  made.  In 
one  of  these  cases,  the  surgeon  was  very  positive  from  the  patient's 
symptoms,  that  there  was  a  stone  in  the  urinary  tract,  but  was  un- 
decided whether  it  was  in  the  kidney  or  ureter.  He  sent  the  patient 
to  my  office  for  an  examination.  Two  radiographs  were  taken  in 
the  usual  way  by  placing  one  plate  upon  the  other,  and  both  nega- 
tivea  showed  s  stone  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  yon  have  seen  a  positive  diagnosis  made  from  a 
poor  negative,  and,  of  course,  after  the  operation  the  surgeon  and 
assistants  had  a  very  inferior  idea  of  the  X-ray,  The  radiograph 
should  be  up  to  the  standard  and  then  if  the  surgeon  does  not  find 
the  calculus,  we  can  say  it  was  due  to  lack  of  akill  on  his  part  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  X-ray. 

The  difficulties  in  radiographing  calculi  are  numerous,  and  prac- 
tice is  the  only  means  by  which  this  class  of  work  can  he  done 
sTiceeBsfuIly.  Many  are  continually  asking,  what  exposure  do  you 
give,  whose  tubes  and  plates  do  you  use,  etc.  ?  This  all  means  very 
little.  Every  part  of  the  work  should  be  done  in  an  accurate  way, 
and  a  perfect  radiograph  will  be  produced. 

An  English  writer  states:  "Personally,  I  know  of  no> applica- 
tion of  science  in  which  the  personal  equation  plays  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  in  the  application  of  the  X-ray  in  medicine  and 
surgCTy.  and  it,  therefore,  follows  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
lay  down  fixed  rules." 

You  can  produce  good  radiographs  by  using  any  make  of  tube, 
if  properly  constructed,  any  make  of  plate,  and  almost  any  length 
of  exposure.  The  exposure  varies  with  the  apparatus,  size  of  the 
patient  and  may  range  any  place  from  5  seconds  to  10  minutes. 
r  prefer  to  make  a  short  exposure  and  if  the  patient  does  not  weigh 
over  150  pounds,  usually  I  give  from  15  to  30  seconds.  By  so  doing, 
the  patient  can  hold  hie  breath  and  there  is  no  movement  of  the 
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kidney  and  the  image  is  more  distinct  How  much  the  kidnejr 
moves  during  reepiration  is  a  question,  but  there  ia  a  certain  amount 
of  movement. 

I  will  menticm  an  instance  where  a  uric  acid  calculus,  scarcely 
discernible  on  the  plate  when  an  exposure  of  two  minates  was  given, 
was  seen  more  distinctly  when  I  had  made  a  second  plate  in  30 
seconds  while  the  patient  was  holding  his  breath.  Both  radio- 
graphs showed  the  psoas  muscle,  but  the  stone  was  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  left  kidney  and  partly  obscured  by  the  stomach. 
I  believe  the  motion  by  respiration  made  the  difference. 

It  has  been  well  demonstrated  that,  with  almost  any  induction 
coil,  good  work  can  be  done,  providing  the  techaic  is  nearly  perfect 
However,  variable  inductance  in  the  primary  is  of  a  decided  advan- 
tage. There  is  a  greater  diJerence  in  the  X-ray  tube  than  any 
other  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  variable  indncfaoce  is  an  ad- 
vantage when  working  with  low  tubes. 

You  will  find  tubes  made  by  the  same  manufacturers,  one  with 
which  radiographs  can  he  made  very  quickly,  while  with  another 
tube  which  appears  to  be  identical,'  you  will  not  be  able  to  produce 
results  no  matter  how  long  an  exposure  is  given.  I  have  purchased 
a  number  of  tubes  and  have  learned  that  the  tube  was  largely 
nccountable  for  successful  or  unsuccessful  work,  both  in  radiog- 
raphy or  radiotheraphy,  and  the  sooner  the  profession  wilt  learn 
that  many  of  the  fnilures  are  due  to  faulty  tubes,  the  sooner  the 
X-ray  will  attain  its  proper  standing. 

In  radiography,  I  have  always  attempted  to  secure  a  tube  which 
is  focused  to  a  point  on  the  ano<le.  which,  when  the  internal  resist- 
ance is  low,  will  give  sufficient  penetration.  I  have  usually  found, 
when  tljB  light  will  penetrate  the  chest  and  show  the  bones  very 
dark  on  the  Bcreon  and  the  internal  resistance  of  the  tube  is  less 
than  S  Ins..  i.  e.,  if  it  will  not  back  a  parallel  spark  of  more 
ihnn  3  ina.,  it  may  be  considered  a  valuable  tube.  According 
to  Ohm's  law.  (he  less  resistance  of  the  tube,  the  more  current  you 
can  pasfe  through  it,  and  the  more  work  will  be  done  in  a  given 
time.  In  a  high-vncinim  tuho,  a  larjrer  amount  of  voltaee  is  used 
to  overcome  the  resistance.  Tlien  again,  many  use  a  tulie  which 
has  too  great  penetration  either  to  secure  the  best  results  or  to 
do  the  work  in  the  shortest  time.  It  is  only  the  rays  that  remain 
in  the  plate  which  are  active. 

The  diagnosis  of  gall-stones  by  the  X-ray  has  been  accomplished 
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by  a  number  of  physicians,  and  so  far,  I  believe,  no  one  claims  to 
make  a  negative  diagnoais,  i.  e.,  if  the  radiograph  does  not  shov 
a  gall-Btone  the  operator  would  not  be  poBitive  that  a  stone  was  not 
present;  while  if  the  radiograph,  made  properlj,  shows  a  shadow, 
you  can  safely  make  a  diagnosis  of  gall-stones.  The  reason  why 
all  gall-stones  cannot  be  located  by  the  X-ray  is  on  account  of  the 
compoeition  of  certain  stones. 

In  Thompson's  "  Practice  of  Medicine,"  there  is  the  following 
classification  according  to  the  chemical  composition: 

X.  Chiefly  cholestorin. 

8.  Bile  —  pigment  and  calcium. 

3.  Calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate. 

"  Every  gall-stone,  like  a  vesical  calculus,  is  found  to  have  a 
nucleus  of  such  material  as  bilirubin,  calcium,  salts,  or,  exception- 
ally, a  foreign  body  or  micro-organisms.  Around  the  nucleus  the 
cholesterin  is  deposited  in  layers,  which  are  both  concentric  and 
radiating.  The  external  lamins  are  brown,  relatively  hard,  and 
composed  in  a  greater  part  of  calcium  salt.  In  addition  to  the 
above  fatty  and  bile  acids,  magnesium,  iron,  and  copper  are  found." 

When  calculi  are  composed  almost  of  pure  cholesterin,  they  can- 
not be  located  by  the  X-ray,  but  if  they  contain  suflicicnt  mineral 
'flubstanccs,  the  stones  can  be  detected.  At  present,  it  cannot  be 
stated  what  percentage  of  gall-stones  can  be  located  by  the  X-ray. 

The  only  point  in  connection  vrith  the  technic  of  making  radio- 
graphs of  biliary  calculi  T  want  to  mention,  is  that  the  exposure 
should  not  exceed  30  seconds,  while  the  patient  holds  his  breath  and 
tiien  there  will  not  be  any  movement  of  the  calculi. 

While  it  has  been  shown  that  a  negative  diagnosis  in  a  case  of 
suspected  gall-stone  is  not  always  correct  with  a  radit^raph  which 
has  reached  the  standard,  it  is  Bafe  to  make  both  a  positive  and  a 
negative  dinpno^is  of  the  atone  in  the  urinary  tract,  providing  the 
radiograph  shows  sufficient  detail. 

I  have  BO  cases  of  unusual  interest  of  stone  in  the  pelvis  or  sub- 
stance of  kidney  which  have  never  been  reported,  but  I  have  located 
stones  in  eight  cases  in  the  ureter  at  its  junction  with  the  bladder. 
In  two  of  those  cases  there  was  a  stone  on  both  sides  in  tiie  same 
location,  at  the  junction  of  the  ureter  and  the  bladder. 

Five  of  these  cases  were  referred  by  I>r.  Buchanan,  and,  after  the 
radiographs  were  taken  and  an  examination  was  made  through 
the  rectum,  in  two  of  these  cases  the  calculus  could  be  felt  very 
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easily,  and  in  one  case,  when  the  calculus  was  touched,  the  patient 
had  pain  in  the  region  of  the  tddney.  The  history  of  this  is  bo 
interesting  that  I  shall  report  part  of  it. 

Case  1.  Hr.  B.  had  been  troubled  with  pain  in  his  right  side  for 
some  time  and  during  one  of  these  attacks,  vhile  in  Philadelphia, 
called  on  a  very  prominent  diagnostician  and  a  noted  surgeon  who 
made  a  diagnosis  of  appendicitis,  and  told  him  that  he  must  have 
his  appendix  removed  within  24  hours.  Fortunately,  the  patient 
refused  to  have  this  done,  as  there  was  certainly  no  appendicitis. 

Case  2.  Mr.  0.,  age  35  years,  had  snSered  with  abdominal  pain 
for  more  than  two  years.  When  in  New  York  18  months  before 
coming  for  the  X-ray  esamination,  he  had  been  operated  upon  for 
appendicitis.  The  patient  most  likely  never  had  appendicttia,  as 
the  symptoms  could  have  been  all  accounted  for  by  renal  colic. 

Two  radiographs  were  taken,  one  with  a  16  and  another  with  a 
30-second  exposure.  Both  plates  were  good  and  showed  a  stone  in 
the  left  ureter,  but  the  short  exposure  was  the  better.  The  patient 
weighed  145  pounds.  He  went  to  the  hospital  and  Dr.  Buchanan 
operated  before  the  class  of  the  West  Penn  Medical  College. 

The  calculus  was  found  in  the  first  portion  of  the  ureter.  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery  and  had  hardly  left  the  hospital  when 
he  had  an  attack  of  colic  on  the  right  side.  Upon  careful  examina- 
tion, the  first  radiograph  showed  a  stone  in  the  right  ureter 
at  its  junction  with  the  bladder.  The  patient  went  to  Cambridge 
Springs  and  while  there  passed  a  calculus.  Afterward,  he  returned 
to  the  Mercy  Hospital  and  had  the  right  kidney  operated  upon  and 
a  large  amount  of  pus  wa^  found,  following  which  he  recovered. 
Another  radiograph  wan  subsequently  taken  which  showed  two  small 
stones  in  the  ureter  at  the  junction  of  the  bladder.  These  have 
not  been  removed,  but  the  symptoms  indicate  that  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  undergo  another  operation. 

Many  surgeons  have  said  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  a  radio- 
graph to  diagnose  vesical  calculi  as  they  are  so  easily  discovered 
by  the  sound.  I  have  observed  several  cases  in  the  past  year  in 
which  the  X-ray  proved  superior  to  the  sound,  not  only  in  making 
a  positive  diagnosis,  but  also  in  showing  the  number,  size  and  shape 
of  the  calculi.  Then  the  surgeon  is  better  able  to  decide  which 
operation  is  indicated.  It  has  often  been  said  that  there  is 
considerable  difiBculty  in  radiographing  small  fttones  in  the  bladder 
on  account  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  pelvis,  but  so  far,  I  have  not 
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fonnd  thie  to  be  the  case,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  failed  to  find  a 
calcolns  where  it  was  detected  by  the  Bonnd,  and  I  have  found 
atones  which  could  not  be  located  by  the  surgeon.  A  calculus  of 
pin-point  size  in  the  bladder  should  be  located  by  the  X-ray. 

In  condasion,  therefore,  no  operation  for  calculi  in  the  uiinary 
tract  should  be  undertaken  without  first  having  rerified  the  diag- 
nosis by  an  X-ray  examination,  hut  this  oxamination  must  be  con- 
ducted on  as  concise  methods  as  the  surgeon  in  remoTing  the  stone, 
with  particular  attention  to  technic,  in  order  that  the  plate  will 
always  reach  the  necessary  standard.  After  the  plate  has  been 
made,  it  is  essential  that  is  is  correctly  interpreted.  Two  caaea 
reported  showed  inataneea  where  a  sfone  in  the  ureter  had  been 
diagnosed  for  appendicitis,  and  one  had  been  operated  upon. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  X-ray  at  the  present  time  is  of 
special  advantage  in  the  .diagnosis  of  gall-stones,  since  a  portion 
contain  pure  cbolesterln  which  will  not  cast  a  shadow. 

DiBtrossioiT. 

Dr.  T.  pBOcmn  Hau.:  In  connection  with  tbe  paper  I  wish  to  iay 
that  there  is  a  poaaibility  of  platytytea  along  the  line  of  the  urethra.  An 
ftxamination  of  a  ease  was  recently  made  by  Dr.  Gregg,  of  Chicago,  and 
a  diagDoiia  of  urethral  calculus  waa  made  by  very  distinct  shadows. 
Bach  one  of  those  shadows  represented  a  platfcyte,  and  a  nnmber  of  cases 
have  been  found  since.  A  diagnosis,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  X-ray, 
should  not  be  hastily  made,  but  the  result  of  the  X-ray  should  be  eom- 
bined  with  other  clinical  data  before  making  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Dr.  J.  Scorr:  I  agree  with  the  author  of  this  paper  that  all  eases  of 
suspected  calculus  should  be  examined  by  the  X-ray,  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  ordinary  operator  is  justified  in  making  a  negative  diagnosis.  If  the 
X-ray  showed  a  stone  in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  and  we  obtained  this 
result  on  two  or  more  plates,  I  think  we  could  moke  a  positive  diagnofis. 
His  suggestion  that  we  ehouM  have  a  standard  to  compare  our  plates 
1^  is  very  important.  I  have  had  a  number  of  surgeons  tell  me,  "I  have 
had  X-ray  pictures  taken  of  suspected  caaes  and  not  one  has  shown  the 
presence  of  calculi,  and  I  was  almost  positive  they  were  present."  They 
say  the  influence  of  this  communicated  to  the  patients  discourages  them 
operative  interference,  nnd  from  taking  into  con nitle ration  the  other 
symptoms  which  are  prencnt.  I  think  this  work  ehouH  be  done  only 
by  men  who  are  roiupctent.  men  who  will  make  a  ne^ntive  that  will  come 
up  to  the  standard  as  givon  by  Dr.  Borrs.  It  also  takes  experience  to 
interpret  these  negatives  and  to  interpret  the  different  shadows.  It  Is 
easy  to  make  a  mintake. 

Dr.  G,  C.  JoHNSToK:  In  regard  to  the  negative  diagnosis  of  calculi, 
or  the  negative  diagnosis  of  gall  stone,  I  know  of  no  operator  who  believes 
he  can  do  it.    The  ability  to  make  diagnosia  of  gall  stonM  ia  in  direot 
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proporiion  to  the  skill  «iid  experience  of  Uw  operator.  When  T  first 
b^an  to  make  diagnoais  of  gall  stones  I  could  make  a  negative  dingnosis 
irith  eqtial  facititv,  but  now  I  cannot  make  a  negative,  I  am  glad  if  I  make 
a  positive.  In  applying  one's  self  to  the  standard  as  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Boggs,  one  ie  reoBonahly  safe  in  making  a  positive  diagnosis  of  cal- 
culi, but  he  wants  to  remember  that  the  only  positive  things  on  eartb 
•re  death  and  taxes.  The  fact  that  a  surgeon  does  not  find  calculas  whmi 
It  has  been  shown  by  the  X-ray  the  doctor  lays  is  due  to  the  surgeon  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  X-ray.  I  believe  that  to  be  true.  I  have  seen  eases 
opersted  on  by  the  surgeon  without  finding  a  calculus,  but  when  he  went 
back  the  second  time  he  found  it.  I  know  one  case  where  ft  was  found 
post  mortem.  The  X-raj'  cannot  lie;  it  can  be  misinterpreted,  but  it 
cannot  lie.  I  believe  there  are  few  men  fitted  to  interpret  a  rsdiagraph. 
I  prder  to  interpret  nty  own  and  I  know  Dr.  Boggs  does.  The  doctor 
■ays  a  great  many  cases  of  failure  are  due  to  faulty  tubes,  and  t^  that 
ha  means  tubes  unfit  for  that  line  of  work. 

^lere  Is  only  one  other  thing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to.  Just  becaiua 
a  patient  has  a  small  stone  in  the  ureter  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
stone  must  be  immediately  removed.  I  believe  in.  the  course  of  time  it 
might  become  necessary,  hut  if  the  surgeon  is  satisfied  that  the  stone 
is  there  and  it  b  a  small  stone,  one^  that  migbt  possibly  pass  away,  we 
should  give  it  a  chance  to  pass.  But  we  know  its  location  and  if  it 
gives  any  trouble  at  any  time  we  con  go  after  It. 

Dr.  MiHBAH  K.  Kassabias:  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  section  to  the  following  important  factors  in  the  technique,  viz.,  the 
time  of  exposure,  process  of  development,  correct  interpretation  of  the 
negative. 

Tlie  time  nS  exposure,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  pene- 
tration of  the  rays  and  the  thickness  of  the  tissues.  I  prefer  the  short 
exposure  with  the  tube  of  a  high  degree  of  vacuum,  or  penetration,  for 
the  reason  that  there  will  b**  no  danger  of  production  of  a  diffusion  or 
secondary  rays,  which  produce  Hat  and  foggy  negatives  and  siso  because 
thare  will  be  less  discomfort  and  movement  of  the  diaphragm  and  ab- 
dominal viscera. 

I  believe  that  there  is  less  danger  of  the  rays  penetrating  the  calculi 
in  short  exposures  than  in  Iraig  exposures  with  low  vacuum  tube.  I  have 
eocperim(9it«d  on  the  same  patient  with  difi^erent  tubes  and  found  that  « 
high  Tocunm  tube  with  a  shcwt  exposure  gives  more  ctmtrost  and  detail 
to  the  negative. 

Am  to  the  process  of  the  development  of  plates,  I  think  that  quite 
often  the  operates  is  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  time  of  exposure,  sjid 
the  degree  of  penetratitni  of  his  tnlie.  These  difficulties  can  be  avoided 
by  careful  combination  of  the  aoeelerator  (oodium  carbonate)  and  the 
reducing  agent  (metol  and  hydroehinon)  and  a  dilution  of  the  developer. 
The  accelerator  should  be  reduced  in  strength  from  one-third  to  one-hatt. 
If  it  is  necessary  later  on,  add  more  alkali.  When  the  alkali  is  used 
In  excesa  ■  fogged  and  flftt  lugabiva  Is  obtained,  and  leas  In  cootrait 
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The  duration  of  tbe  development  fa  kIbo  important.  Underdeveloped 
oegativea  have  plenty  of  detail  but  the  shadow  of  tbe  calcutufi  will  he  so 
faint  that  it  may  not  be  detected  on  the  negative;  per  contra  an  over- 
developed u  well  as  oTer-ezpoaed  negative  will  not  show  the  abadow  of 
the  calcului. 

The  third  point  which  is  alao  moat  important  b  tbe  reading  of  the 
negative.  A  poaitive  diagnoaia  mnat  not  be  made  from  a  poor  negative. 
Every  small  and  large  ahadow  should  be  accounted  for.  A  properly 
diffused  light  ahonld  be  used  in  reading  and  the  suspected  side  abould 
be  compared  with  the  supposed  normal  side.  The  skiagrapher  should 
make  bis  diagnosis  from  the  negative  only  and  not  frcMS  the  clinical  or 
other  symptons.  In  some  favorable  patients,  and  in  soft  negatives,  the 
■faadow  of  the  kidney  can  often  be  detected.  Thia  will  enable  ua  to 
detect  any  neoplasm  or  abcceas  ot  tha  organ,  both  of  which  conditiona 
■how  a  widely  diffused  shadow. 

In  tbe  Philadelphia  Hospital,  all  within  a  month,  I  have  bad  three 
cases  which  proved  to  be  calculi  in  tbe  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The 
shadows  were  located  just  oi^sita  the  third  lumbar  verLibra,  me  inch 
dist«ot  from  the  transverse  process  and  three-qnarters  of  an  inch  below 
the  twelfth  rib. 

These  small  round  shadows  which  are  more  frequently  noticed  on  the 
left  side  and  nearly  corresponding  to  the  lower  porticm  of  the  ureter, 
occurring  singly  or  in  pairs,  several  years  ago  misled  me,  but  subsequently 
an  autopsy  proved  them  to  be  pbleboliths  or  vein  atonea.  I  certainly 
do  not  think  that  they  are  caused  by  sesamoid  bones,  as  stated  by  tbe 
author.  Tbe  intestinal  tract  should  always  be  cleared  before  an  X-ray 
examination  in  order  to  avoid  any  enteroliths  appearing  on  the  negative. 

CiulBMAN  HoKTOK:  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  I  made  several  usual  X-ray  pictures  for  stone  in  the 
kidney  for  Prof.  Meyer  of  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  We  felt 
certain  the  stone  was  there  and  yet  I  could  not  get  an  affirmative  picture. 
Prof.  Meyer  then  put  the  patient  on  the  operating  taUe,  cqKued  him  up 
and  took  tbe  kidney  out,  laying  it  on  the  small  of  his  back,  and  I  placed 
a  sensitive  plate  behind  the  exposed  kidney.  I  took  an  X-ray  picture  and 
developed  it.  Prof.  Meyer  then  incised  the  Iddney  and  removed  a  cal- 
culus. Thia  has  never  been  published,  and  it  is  a  eontribution  that  may 
be  added  to  radiography  of  calculus  of  the  kidney. 

Dr.  BoooB:     Tbe  stone  was  seen  after  the  kidney  was  removed! 

Chajbmaw  MoBTon:  Before  any  operation  whatever  was  made.  As  soon 
aa  we  took  tbe  kidnc?  out  and  laid  it  upon  the  small -of  the  back,  I  placed 
a  sensitive' plate  behind  It,  and  made  a  brief  exposure.  I  developed  the 
plate  Immediately,  while  the  patient  was  still  under  the  ani-sthetic. 

Dr.  Boaos:  Did  the  plats  show  tbe  peoas  muscle  and  other  necessary 
detain 

Chaibm.vh  Moktod  :  I  do  not  ramember  that  distinctly.  It  was  about 
two  years  ago.  With  the  beat  technique  we  could  not  get  the  stone. 
I  only  mention  this  to  show  that  in  cases  of  doubt  a  careful  aurgeoo 
could  call  upon  a  radiographer  fur  further  assistance  without  delay  and 
possibly  with  great  advantage  to  tbe  patient. 
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Dr.  Wm.  B.  Snow:  I  wish  to  add  but  ft  few  wordi  to  emphasize  that 
whEch  the  dieeuaaion  has  developed.  The  particular  work  under  consid- 
•ntion  ia  the  work  of  expert  men  with  apaeial  aptitude  tar  tbt  warlc 
I  have  been  greatlj  interfsted  in  both  the  paper  and  diacutsion.  Hie 
gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  this  diseuBsion  have  mu)ifest«d  > 
degree  of  familiaritj  with  the  subject  and  skill  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  found  in  any  department  of  science.  Those  who  will  devote 
HiemMlvcs  to  radiograph;,  and  acquire  a  thorough  aptitude  and  tech' 
niqoe  in  the  matter  of  exposure  and  development,  are  tbo  men  who  will 
■uceeed.  It  will  probably  never  be  poeaible  for  a  large  number  ot  men 
to  Mqoire  an  equal  technique  except  the;  make  it  a  tborongb  stud;  aaaoci- 
ated  with  Urge  practice.  It  ia  oul;  thoM  men  who  will  give  it  tlie 
moat  careful  and  paioBtalcing  attention,  and  few  lurgeona  interpret  • 
skiagraph  after  It  Is  taken,  even  by  the  moat  aompetent  and  skilled 
operator. 

Dr.  BOGOS:  I  believe  every  kidney  atone,  unless  it  is  a  very  amall 
uric-acid  calculus  in  an  extremely  large  patient,  can  always  be  located 
ly  the  X-ray  if  the  radiograph  shows  the  necessary  detail. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Kassabian  about  the  high  and  low  tubaa.  B^ 
aays  be  uses  a  high  tube,  but  it  will  not  give  the  same  amount  of  eon- 
trast  and  it  ia  necessary  to  give  a  longer  exposure  with  a  high  tube. 

I  will  mention  a  po$t-mortem  which  waa  extremely  interesting.  It  waa  a 
ease  that  bad  been  radiographed  for  vesical  calculi.  The  patient  had 
Bymptoms  of  vesical  calculi,  and  the  radiographs  showed  three  small 
■pota  in  the  region  of  the  bladder.  A  diagnosis  of  encysted  vesical  cal- 
culi was  made.  The  aurgeon  opened  up  the  bladder  but  was  unable  to 
find  any  stone  and  closed  the  wound.  Six  months  afterward  the  man 
died  of  sarcoma  of  the  pancreas,  and  they  thought  they  would  prove 
the  falladea  of  the  X-ray  diagnosis  of  vesical  calculi.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  at  the  poat-mortem.  The  pancreas  and  liver  were  sar- 
comatous and  there  were  calcereoua  depoaits  fn  the  omeatutc,  and  the 
three  spots  which  allowed  in  the  bladder  were  found  to  be  calcareous 
deposits  from  the  disease. 

1  believe  in  eveiy  place  where  we  see  a  shadow  on  the  plate  we  can 
safely  aay  it  ia  either  due  to  density  in  the  kidney  or  in  the  intestine. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  0.  B.  Masaey.  the  Section  of  Electrotherapeutics 
exten'lpd  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  American  Neurological  Association  to 
be  present  and  participate  in  ita  deliberations. 

Chaibm.u  Mobton  :  We  ahall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  turning  to  a 
moNt  interesting,  if  not  the  most  intereating,  part  of  our  program.  With 
your  permission,  I  am  going  to  aak  yon  to  listen  to  the  third  annual  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  American  ElectrO'llierapeutic  Association  on 
"  Current  ClassifiCBtion  and  Nomenclature,  with  P^rther  Tests  on  Electro- 
Static  Mnchines." 

I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  express  your  appreciation  of  the  aervicea  of 
this  devoted,  tireless,  and  industrioua  committpe.  I  take  pleasure,  gentle- 
men of  the  Section,  in  welcoming  liere  for  the  first  time  Prof.  Siimuel 
Sheldon  of  the  Polytechnic  Inatitule  of  Brooklyn.  He  boa  worked  many 
days  and  nights  in  our  service  in  solving  these  intricate  qneationa,  becauM 
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wa  have  presented  him  problemi  that  bare  puzzled  biains  like  hli  and 
those  of  oar  distinguished  secretary,  Mr.  Jenks,  who  has  been  his  eo- 
l&bonr.  The  services  of  Mr.  Jeulcs  have  been  rendered  so  willingly  that 
J  take  pleaBUTe  in  bearing  this  further  teatimony  ta  their  value.  You 
have  these  two  representative  workers  among  electrical  engineers  with 
jou  to-day,  and  in  listening  to  their  report  we  have  the  great  pleasure  of 
teetifylng  to  them  our  great  appreciation  of  the  particular  servioe  th^ 
bava  rendered  to  all  o(  us  medical  men. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Prof.  Samuel  Sheldon  and 
Ur.  Wm..  Jmka,  who  oiMtperated  with  him  i&  th«  work  of  this  report. 
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ELECTEOTHERAPEUTIC    CUBRENT    CLASSIFI- 
CATION AND  NOMENCLATURE.* 


This  report  opened  witii  a  paper  on  "  Farther  EzperimenlB 
with  Electrostatic  Machinea "  by  Samuel  Sheldon,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fesBor  of  physics  and  electrical  engineering  at  tlie  BnxMjn 
rolytechnic  Institute.* 

The  report  relates  to  (a)  the  efficiency  and  current  output  of 
olectroBtatie  generators  of  the  Holtz  and  Toepler-Holtz  types;  (b) 
the  current  characteristics  in  ci'^uits  supplied  from  such  machines; 
(c)  the  circuit  characteristics,  inductance,  resistance  and  capacity; 
upon  which  the  character  of  the  current  depends. 

In  the  second  report  of  this  Cc»nmittee,  in  describing  tests  made 
to  determine  the  efficiency  (ratio  of  output  to  input)  of  electro- 
static machines,  mention  was  made  of  the  unreliability  of  the 
needle-point,  gap  method  of  measuring  the  voltages  of  audi 
machines,  because  of  changes  in  the  character  of  the  dischargea. 
This  unreliability  has  been  further  shown  b;  the  experiments 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  third  report. 

A  strictly  mechanical  method  of  determining  the  ^ciency  of 
such  machines  was  therefore  dcTised,  consisting,  first,  in  operating 
one  electrostatic  machine  as  a  generator,  tJie  mechanical  input 
of  which  was  determined  by  the  method  followed  and  reported 
by  this  Committee  in  1903.  The  current  from  this  generattv 
operated  a  second  electrostatic  machine  aa  a  motor,  the  mechanical 
output  of  which  was  measured  by  a  spring-balance  absorption 
dynamometa*.  The  generator  was  tiien  made  to  operate  a  third 
electrostatic  machine  as  a  motor,  the  input  and  output,  respec- 
tively, of  which  were  likewise  mechanically  measured  in  the  same 

1.  Abstract  of  th«  Third  Report  of  tha  Committee  at  the  American 
Electrotherapfutic  ABsociation  on  Current  ClasBification  and  Nomenclature. 
Read  at  tbe  Joint  Meeting  of  SecUon  H  of  the  Congreea  and  the  abore- 
named  Auociation,  Sept.  IS,  1904.  For  full  text  of  thia  report  sea 
Journal  of  Advanced  Thernpevtica ;  Transacliotts  of  the  ABiociation  for  1004. 

2.  See  Second  Report  ot  this  Committee,  read  at  Atlantic  City,  Sept.  84, 
1003;  Journal  of  Advartoed  Therapeutic*,  Vol.  XX 11.  No.  t,  Janiulf,  1904, 
p.  84  eteeq. 
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manner.  Finally,  tlie  second  machine,  acting  as  a  generator,  also 
operated  the  third  machine  as  a  motor,  and  the  input  and  output 
were  measured.  From  the  measured  inputs  and  outputs  the  indi- 
vidual efficiencies  of  the  three  machines  were  calculated  for  differ- 
ent outputs.  Teste  of  this  character  were  made  upon  a  Tan 
Houten  &  Ten  Broeck  Holtz  machine  with  18  revolving  32-in. 
platee;  a  Waite  &  Bartlett  Holtz  machine  with  12  revolving  30-in. 
plates,  and  a  Mcintosh  Toepler-Holtz  machine  with  8  revolving 
30-in.  plates. 
The  reeulta  of  these  teste  are  given  in  Table  L 

TABLE  I. 


OCTPTT  IK  WATTB. 

EFnoisNcm  a  Pib  CBm. 

W«HB*B«rtlett. 

Tan  Houtsn  h 
TeoBroock. 

Molnttah. 

13.8 
16.5 
20.8 

86.4 
28.7 
111.4 
88.7 
86.4 
87.6 
86.4 
41.0 

IS.O 
18.7 
28. 1 
G«.7 
29.4 
SS.O 
83.4 
87.8 
40.8 
43.5 
44.4 
46.2 

18.0 
18,1 
31.6 
24.0 
27. H 
80.8 
83, S 
84.6 
86.7- 
BS.6 
40.6 
42.8 

e 

1 

10 

The  tests  show  that,  commercially  speaking,  electrostatic 
machines  have  much  higher  efficiencies  than  have  heen  generally 
supposed.  As  will  be  ieea  from  the  above  table,  each  of  these 
machines  has  an  efficiency  over  40  p»  cent.  The  losses  are  due 
to  friction  in  the  beAriogs,  the  churning  of  the  air  by  the  revolving 
plat«e,  and  current  leakage  when  the  machines  are  operated  at 
high  voltages. 

The  tests  of  currrat  output  were  made  upon  the  three  machines 
already  spedAed ;  also  upon  a  special  machine  made  for  Dr.  Titus, 
of  New  Torit,  having  16  revolving  32-in.  plates ;  also  upon  a  high- 
speed machine  having  2  revolving  30-in.  mica  plates,  made  by  R.  T. 
Wagner  &  Co. 

These  measurements  demonettated  the  following  conditions  go?- 
eming  the  strength  of  the  current  goierated  by  disk  machines 
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of  the  Holtz  or  Toeplear-Holtz  type,  when  th^  are  properly  excited 
and  operated: 

1).  The  current  strength  is  directlj  proportional  to  the  speed 
of  rotation  of  the  plates. 

3).  It  ie  directly  proportional  to  the  len^  of  the  collecting 
combe. 

3).  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  centers  of 
the  collecting  combe  from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  plates. 
4).  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  rotating  plates. 
Let  n  =  number  of  rotating  plates; 

{^length  of  one  collecting  comb,  in  cms; 

r  =  distance  of  center  of  collecting  comb  from  the  axis  of 

rotation  of  the  plates,  in  cms; 
F=  speed   of   rotation   of  the   plates,    in   revolutions  per 

minute ; 
/  =  strength  of  the  current  generated  by  the  machine,  in 
amperes. 
Then 

7=«  Vlnr  10-", 
in  iriiich  a  is  a  constant,  and  10*"  is  the  multiplying  factor  for 
obtaining  the  value  of  the  current  /  in  amperes.     For  all  practical 
purposes  a  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  57,  and  the  equation  then 
tabes  the  final  form 

7=67  Vlnr  10'". 
The  obserred   values  of   the   generated   currents,   the   current 
(itreaigthB  calculated  by  means  of  the  above  formula,  and  the  data 
employed  in  the  calculation  are  given  in  Table  II. 


HAMS  07  HACHINB. 

T. 

n. 

1. 

I. 

L 

840 

■! 

if 
til 

18. ra 

3! 

i 

n 

calculated. 

1        oSima 
I        o.amas 
l\      o.aaBaa 

It         0.0011W 

T       o.aoia>D 

O.OKBW 

o.cotess 

O.WOSn! 
0.CD1M1 
(•.OaOMB 

Taa  HouteQ  a  Tan  BiOMk. . 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  formula  only  applies  to  machines 
Vheik  clean  and  dry,  and  operating  normally.    At  otiua-  times  &e 
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cmrent  will  be  lees  than  the  amount  indicated  by  tiie  formula. 

The  Btrength  of  the  current  generated  {which  may  be  calculated 
from  thifl  formula,  and  also  indicated  when  the  machine  is  short- 
drcnited  through  an  ammeter)  eeldom  or  never  represcuts,  in 
strength,  the  current  that  ia  utilized  by  the  physician,  either  in 
a  patient  or  in  apparatus.  The  inevitable  leakage  of  current, 
both  in»de  and  outside  the  machine,  the  amount  of  which  leakage 
varies  greatly  witli  the  conditions  of  operation,  materially  reduces 
the  percentage  of  the  generated  current  which  can  be  utilized.  On 
the  other  hand,  currents  resulting  from  high-frequency  discha:^ee 
may  have  a  value  enormously  greater  than  the  current  generated, 
and  ttiis  is  due  either  to  storage  capacity,  as  by  the  use  of  con- 
densers, or  to  transformer  action,  as  by  induction  coils. 

The  physician  is  probably  more  interested  in  ascertaining  the 
qualitative  characteristics  of  the  current  derived  from  an  electro- 
static machine,  and  particularly  whether  it  he  a  direct  or  an  alter- 
nating current,  than  in  det«*mining  quantitatively  its  physical 
constants,  as,  fw  example,  in  the  case  of  an  alternating  current, 
the  exact  frequency  or  wave  shape. 

In  any  given  circuit  the  character  of  the  current  which  will 
result  from  a  sudden  electrical  disturbance,  such  as  arises  from 
the  dischai^e  of  a  Leyden  jar,  is  dependent  upon  three  factors, 
namely :  the  inductance,  resistance,  and  capacity  of  the  circuit 

If  the  inductence,  in  henrys,  be  represented  by  L;  the  resistance 
in  ohms,  by  R,  and  the  capacity,  in  farads,  by  C,  then  the  current 
will  be  OBcillatery,  provided  -=ry,  be  greater  than  —^ ;  or  in  other 
words,  if  S*C  be  less  than  4L. 

If  ^T^be  equal  to  or  less  than  —f.,  the  current  will  be  uni- 
directional. 

If  the  current  be  oscillatoty,  Uie  frequency  /  of  the  oaciUatiooa, 
in  cycles  per  second,  will  be 


The  inductance  of  a  circuit  Is  independent  of  its  resistance,  and 
depends  only  upon  its  geometrical  shape,  and  upon  the  presence 
or  absence  of  magnetic  substance,  and  particularly  iron. 

Many  circuits  in  the  physician's  work  consist  essentially  of  a 
single  loop  in  tlic  shape  of  a  skewed  and  bent  rectangle,  the  sides 
Vou  III  — 62 
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of  which  are  mitde  up  of  discharge  knobs,  rods,  chains,  connecting 
cords,  and  portions  of  a  patient,  as,  for  example,  one  arm  and 
the  !cg  on  the  same  side  of  the  body. 

The  inductance  of  such  a  circuit  of  course  can  be  only  approxi- 
mately calculated;  the  approzimatioit,  however,  is  sufficient  for  tiie 
physician's  purpose.  At  very  high  frequeucies  the  inductance,  in 
henrys,  of  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  single  conducting  loop  I  cms 
long,  and  d  cms  in  diameter,  is  expressed  by  the  formula 


in  which  a  ia  equal  to  2.5  for  a  circular  or  square  loop.  If  a  be 
made  unity,  the  equation  gives  the  inductance  of  a  straight  wire 
of  length  I  cms,  and  diameter  d  cms;  if  the  loop  be  rectangular 
in  shape,  a  will  have  a  larger  value  than  2.5. 

Changes  in  the  diameter  of  the  conductor  do  not  materially 
affect  the  value  of  the  inductance.  For  example,  in  a  specified 
esse,  increasing  the  cross-section  of  the  conductor  100  times  re- 
duces the  inductance  of  the  circuit  only  one-half. 

The  resistance  offered  by  an  ordinary  solid  cylindrical  conductor, 
such  as  a  metal  wire  or  rod,  to  currents  of  very  high  frequency 
of  the  order  of  a  million,  or  more,  per  second,  is  greater  than  that 
which  is  oifered  to  direct^  or  low-frequency  alternating  currents. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  self-induction  causes  the  majw  part 
of  a  high-frequency  current  to  flow  through  the  exterior  akin  of 
such  a  conductor,  and  permits  the  current  to  sink  into  the  con- 
ductor to  only  a  slight  extent.  Hence,  the  conductor,  though 
solid,  Ix^aves  towards  such  currents  practically  as  though  it  were 
a  hollow  cylinder;  and  the  conducting  cross-section  being  thus  re- 
duced, the  practical  result  is  an  increase  of  the  resistance. 

If  jRj  ^ resistjince,  in  ohms,  per  cm  length  of  conductor  for 
constant  currents,  or  alternating  currents  of  ordi- 
nary low  frequencies; 
/^frequency  of  a  high-frequency  current,  in  cycles  per 

second; 
I  =  length  of  conductor,  in  cms; 

/I  =>  average  permeability  of  the  substance  of  which  the  con- 
ductor is  made  (for  iron  =900;  for  ordinary  sub- 
stances :=  unity) ; 
then  fhe  resistance  of  the  circuit,  in  ohms,  to  the  high-frequency 
current  will  be 

B  =  0.000056  I  ^f^Si 
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Ab  an  example  of  the  influence  of  liigh  frequency  in  increasing 
tlie  resistance,  it  maj  be  stated  that  the  resistance  of  s  No.  10 
B.  &  S.  copper  wire  ia  ten  times  as  great  for  currents  of  frequon- 
cieg  of  a  million  per  second  as  for  constant,  or  low-frequency  alter- 
nating, currents.  With  wires  of  larger  diameter  the  increase  <rf 
resistance  will  be  stall  greater. 

In  many  circuits  employed  by  physicians  the  major  portion  of 
the  resistance  resides  in  a  spark-gap,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
resistance  of  this  gap  is,  therefore,  in  some  cases  the  controlling 
factor  in  determining  whether  the  discharge  is  oscillatory  or  not. 
Its  value  depends  upon  a  large  number  of  variables,  among  which 
are  the  length  of  gap,  character  and  shape  of  discharge  knobs, 
strength  and  duration  of  current,  and  the  pressure,  temperature 
and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  maximum  instantaneous  value  of  the  current  which  flows 
at  any  instsjit  during  a  discharge  between  the  knobs  of  a  Holtz 
machine  when  its  jai«  are  connected  in  circuit,  may  amount  to 
hundreds  of  amperes,  and  doubtless  frequently  exceeds  100  am- 
peres. The  time  during  which  the  strength  of  the  current  is  so 
great  is,  however,  very  short. 

The  most  important  capacity  that  arises  in  tiiese  kinds  of  cir- 
cuits is  that  of  the  Leyden  jars.  The  capacities  of  the  four 
standard  sizes  of  Waits  &  Bartlett  jars  were  measured  by  means 
of  a  ballistic  galvanisneter  vrith  the  use  of  high  voltages  furnished 
by  a  Holtz  machine^  They  vrere  found  to  be,  respectively,  0.0008, 
O.O004,  0.00O26,  and  0.00008  microfarads.  A  measurement  of  the 
area  of  the  outside  conducting  foil  showed  that  there  was  an  ap- 
proximate capacity  of  a  millionth  of  a  microfarad  per  cm*  of 
outside  coating. 

In  general,  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  of  this  character,  w  of 
the  plate  form,  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula: 

An, 
(7— O.000S9B— * 

Where  C  =  Capaci^,  in  microfarads, 

A  =  area  of  dielectric  betwe^i  two  conducting  platet,  in 

square  inches, 
n  =  number  of  sheets  of  dielectric, 
f=^  thickness  of  dielectric  in  mils, 
i^  specific  inductive  capacity  of  dielectric,  as  obtained 

from  Table  III. 
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TABLE  III. 

Air 1.0 

Glaee 3.0  to  7.0 

Hard  Rubber 2.2  to  3.0 

ParaflSn S.O  to  2.8 

Mica. 6.6 

Kerosene. 2-0  to  3.5 

Measuremeots  were  ako  made  of  the  capacity  offered  by  a  man 
standing  upon  an  ordinary  insulating  platform,  and  considered  aa 
one  electrode  of  a  condenser,  the  other  terminal  of  the  machine 
being  grounded  so  that  the  floor  and  structural  iron  of  the  build- 
ing constituted  the  other  electrode.  The  capacity  was  found  to 
be  0.00005  microfarad.  When  the  man  stood  upon  a  hard  rubber 
plate  0.25  inch  thick,  which  was  placed  upon  a  brass  plate  con- 
stituting the  other  electrode,  the  capacity  was  increased  to 
0.0003  microfarad. 


The  second  portion  of  the  report  was  entitled  '  "  High  Freqnency 
Oscillatory  and  Pulsatory  Discharges,"  by  W.  J.  Jenks  and  Chas.  L. 
Clarke,  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
honorary  members  of  the  American  Electrotherapeutic  Aesociatdon 
iind  members  of  the  Congress.  After  summarizing  the  ground 
covered  by  the  committee  in  the  two  preceding  reports,  and  in- 
dicating that  the  statement  now  made  by  them  was  intended  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  elaborations  of,  and  deductions  from,  the  in- 
vestigations of  Professor  Sheldon,  these  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee noted  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  they  had  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  laws  governing  the  proper  design  of  electrostatic  machines 
have  not  heretofore  been  formulated  iu  any  publication.  They 
then  snmmaxize  the  most  urgent  desires  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  as  calling  for  mcffe  accurate  information  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  r^arding  high-frequency  oscillatory  currents: 

a).  As  to  the  conditions  undra-  which  they  are  present; 

b).  As  to  the  manner  of  moat  effectively  and  certainly  applying 
them; 

c).  As  to  the  conditions  under  which  th^  may  be  expected  to 
change  into  low  frequency  or  even  into  unidirectional  curr^te, 
possibly  without  betraying  to    the  operator    the  fact  that    such 
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changes  oi  any  cbanges  in  ih«  character  of  the  current  have  taken 
place. 

If  the  three  factors,  inductance,  capacity  and  resistance,  are 
known,  the  determination  of  the  frequency  hy  the  formula  given 
by  Profeeeor  Sheldon  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic.  To  secare 
oscillatory  cuirente,  the  relations  of  these  three  factors  to  one  an- 
other are,  generally  stated,  as  follows: 

The  resistance  mnet  be  small;  the  capacity  must  be  small;  and 
the  Inductance  must  be  large. 

As  an  illustration,  a  case  is  assumed  in  which  the  possible  Taluo 
of  these  three  factors  are  such  as  Frofeeaor  Sh^don's  paper  haa 
mentioned.  Substituting  those  assumed  values  in  the  formula 
given  by  Professor  Sheldon  the  f (blowing  equation  ia  developed : 


■  /  1  60U' 

/— 0.1«9166V  (,,oo(H10«  X  0.00000000005       4  X  O.OOOOOfl* 
from  which  /:=  6,360,000. 

That  is  to  say,  the  frequency  of  the  current,  under  the  conditiiuu 
just  assumed,  will  be  more  than  6,000,000  per  second. 

Now,  further  assuming  that  the  resistance  of  tiie  patient  is  in- 
creased to  900  ohms,  all  the  other  conditions  remaining  as  before, 
and  therefore  that  the  total  circuit  resistance  is  1000  ohms,  we 
have 

/  _  f.l59H5i/  '  -         """'       . 

■^  ^   0.000006  X  0.0001)0000005       A  X  0.000006' 

The  second  term  under  the  radical  being  greater  than  l^e  first 
term,  the  whole  quantity  under  the  radical  ia  negative,  and  there- 
fore the  equation  is  impossible  of  solution,  and  the  frequency 
can  not  be  determined  therefrom.  Physically  interpreted,  this  con- 
dition means  that  the  current  will  not  be  oscillatory,  but  will  be 
unidirectional  in  character,  the  oscillations  existing  when  the 
patient's  resistance  was  400  ohms  having  been  damped  out  by  the 
increase  of  that  resistance  to  900  ohms. 

A  careful  study  of  Dr.  Sheldon's  paper  and  the  preceding  ex- 
amples will  indicate  that  it  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  in 
many  cases  where  the  physician  has  been  accustomed  to  think  that 
high  frequency  is  present,  and  hns  attributed  his  successful  re- 
sults to  its  presence,  it  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  present  at  all. 
Direct-current  high-periodicity  pulsatory  discharges  might  be 
easily  confused  with  oscillatory  currents  of  high  frequency,  and 
unfortunately  we  have,  as  yet,  no  instrument  which  can  be  applied, 
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like  a  Toltmeter,  by  the  practitdoner  at  any  moment  to  diBtingnish 
one  character  of  discharge  from  the  other. 

Hence  it  becomes  important,  eepectally  at  a  time  when  extraor- 
dinary virtues  and  advantages  are  being  attributed  te  higb- 
freqaency  currents,  to  know  how  to  produce  them  without  uncer- 
tainty, even  though  we  may  not  be  able,  without  difficult  experi- 
mentation, more  or  lees  assimiption,  and  laborious  calculation,  to 
reasonably  satiEfy  OMrselvee  as  to  how  high  their  frequency  is. 

The  following  Buggestiona  may  be  of  assistance  They  aie,  eo 
to  speak,  thumb  rules : 

1.)  Reduce  the  resistance  of  the  entire  circuit  as  much  at  pot- 
sibte  relatively  to  the  inductance.  To  this  end,  remember  that, 
as  Prof.  Sheldon  has  shown,  the  resistance  offered  by  a  conductor 
to  the  £ow  of  high-frequency  currents  may  be  ten  or  more  times 
greater  than  its  resistance  to  low-frequency,  or  to  condnous,  cur- 
rents; and  the  conductor  should  be  of  liberal  size,  considering 
the  maximum  current  to  be  carried.  Beinember  also  that,  as  Prof. 
Sheldon  bas  pointed  out,  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  resistance 
may  reside  in  the  spark  gap,  which,  therefore,  should  be  as  short 
as  possible  consistent  with  the  production  of  effects  of  the  desired 
intensi^.  Remember  esju'cially  that  the  resistance  of  the  patirait 
may  vary  within  wide  limits,  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  with- 
out taking  special  precautions  is  liable  to  be  high;  therefore  it 
should  be  made  as  low  as  possible  by  the  use  of  large  contact  sur- 
faces at  the  electrodes,  moistened  with  a  saline  solution  ot  equiva- 
lent means. 

2.)  Keep  the  eapacity  of  the  circuit  lout  relatively  to  th»  tn- 
dnciance.  Bemcmber,  however,  that  some  capacity  ia  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  production  of  oscillatory  currents,  and  that  the 
strength  of  curr^it,  and  massage  effect  upon  a  patient  when  so 
placed  is  the  circuit  as  io  constitute  one  condenser  plate,  are 
practically  dependent  in  some  d^ree  upon  the  capacity.  If  in  the 
treatment  of  a  patient  it  ia  desired  to  simply  pass  the  current 
through  his  body,  as  a  conductor,  without  any  other  effect  than 
that  which  will  be  directly  produced  by  the  current  Sow,  the 
capacity  of  the  circuit  must  be  localized  outside  the  patient  (a^ 
for  example,  in  the  Morton  " afatic-induced  current"  apparatus, 
illustrated  in  Fig.  C  in  this  Committee's  report  for  last  year), 
and  the  patient  forms  simply  a  part  of  the  conductor  by  which 
the  outside  coatings  of  the  two  Leyden  jars  are  connected  with  each 
other.    But  if  it  is  desired  to  subject  tlie  patient  to  massage  effects 
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doe  to  the  condenser  action  of  alternate  electrical  charges  and  dis- 
chargee (the  current  flowing  in  the  patient  in  B\ich  application 
being  merely  a  neceaaary  incident  of  tiie  treatment,  and  not  con- 
sidered as  a  part  thereof)  the  capacity  must  be  localized  within  or 
upon  the  patient,  aSj  for  example,  in  the  Morton  "  wave  current " 
apparatus,  illustrated  in  Fig.  F  in  the  report  for  last  year. 

3.)  Increase  the  inductance  relatvuely  to  the  resistance,  if  for 
practical  reasons  the  latter  cannot  ie  made  very  low.  The  oh- 
jections  to  increasing  the  inductance,  if  avoidable,  are  that  it 
tends  to  decrease  the  frequency  and  strength  of  current,  and  there- 
tixte,  in  the  application  of  the  condenser  massage  treatment,  tends 
to  reduce  the  vigor  and  rapidity  of  the  massage.  The  inductance 
may  be  readily  increased  when  necessary  by  inserting  a  reactance 
coil  in  the  circuit,  consisting  of  a  few  turns  of  large  diameter  of 
heavy  copper  wire,  with  considerable  space  between  neighboring 
tarns,  and  without  an  iron  core. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  pointing  out,  as  above,  a  way  of 
obtaining  oscillatory  currents  of  high  frequency  for  applicatim 
to  a  patient,  this  Committee  does  not  intend  to  express  any  opin- 
ion as  to  their  therapeutic  value,  of  which,  naturally,  the  physician 
mtist  be  the  judge. 

These  considerations  as  to  practical  and  easy  methods  of  securing 
high-frequency  oscillatory  currents,  point  to  the  great  desirability 
of  making  numerous  experimental  measurements  of  the  capacity 
and  redetance  of  human  subjects,  under  the  conditions  customarily 
present  in  general  practice,  and  preparing  a  table  giving  the  mean 
results  of  many  tests. 

Assuming  that  the  rapidi^  of  the  cycles,  or  frequency,  of  oscil- 
latory currents  may  have  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  therapeutic 
value  of  such  currents,  it  becomes  most  important  that  the  physi- 
cian should  know  at  what  frequency,  or  between  what  limits  of 
frequency,  the  best  curative  effects  are  to  be  obtained. 

That  the  therapeutic  effect  of  en  oscillatory  current  may  be 
related  to  its  frequency  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  diffei^ 
ence  between  the  physiological  effects  produced  by  a  continu- 
OUB  current,  or  by  an  alternating  current  of  the  comparatively 
low  frequency  of  25  to  60  cycles  per  second,  such  as  the  frequency 
of  the  cmrrent  from  the  <»dinary  alternating  generator  used  in 
electric  light  and  power-transmission  plants,  and  the  effects  of  a 
current  of  the  undoubtedly  high  frequKicy  of  several  thousands, 
aand  even  millions  of  cycles  per  second,  sudi  as  the  oscillatOTy 
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cnnmt  that  can  be  produced  by  the  apparatus  of  IVArsonval, 
Tesla,  and  Dr.  Horton,  all  of  which  wbtb  described  in  the  report 
of  last  year;  also  by  the  apparatus  of  Prof,  Elihu  Thomson,  of  tlie 
Committee,  described  by  him  in  a  paper,  entitled  "  Notes  cm  the 
Effects  of  High-Frequency  Electrical  Discharges  Passed  Through 
the  Body,"  read  before  the  American  Electro-Therapeutic  Associa- 
tion in  1894,  and  published  in  the  Tratuactions  of  the  Association 
for  that  year,  page  261. 

D'Areonval  passed  through  two  persona  a  high-frequency  cur- 
rent of  BufBcient  strength  to  bring  a  I-ampere  incandescent  lamp, 
in  aeries  with  them,  up  to  a  white  heat,  and  through  hia  own  body 
a  high-frequency  current  of  "  more  than  3  amperes,"  without  any 
oth^  effect  than  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  hands. 

In  the  experiments  by  Professor  Thomson,  described  in  his 
paper  above  referred  to,  the  current,  passing  through  his  body  from 
hand  to  hand,  had  at  times  a  mean  effective  strength  as  great  as 
1.5  amperes,  as  gauged  by  its  heating  effect  upon  an  incandescent 
lamp,  and  produced  no  other  physiological  effect  than  the  sensa- 
tion of  warmth  at  the  wrists,  which  was  felt  because  of  the  note- 
worthy generation  of  heat  due  to  the  coraparatlvdy  high  resist- 
ance localized  at  those  points  of  the  electric  circuits.  Phyaio- 
logical  tetanus  of  the  muscles  was  altogeth^  absent.  The  reason 
for  the  absence  of  physiolc^ical  tetanus  with  high-frequencqr 
oscillatory  currents,  and  its  presence  witJi  continuous  currents,  or 
electric  light  and  power-alternating  currents  of  the  comparatively 
low  frequent^  of  26  to  60  cycles  per  second,  is  not  at  present 
known  with  certainty.  Some  authorities'  hold  that  this  absence 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  because  of  the  high  frequency  such  currents 
are  compelled  to  flow  practically  on,  or  so  ne&r  the  surface  of, 
the  body  that  th^  do  not  penetrate  to  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems,  as  would  a  low-frequency  or  a  continuous  current,  and 
therefore  have  no  effect  upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  other 
autboritieB  believe  that  the  circulatory  and  nerve  channels,  com- 
pared with  the  tissues  at  and  near  the  surface,  constitute  such 
superior  conductors  of  electricity  that  the  high-frequency  currents 
flow  therein  to  a  large  degree  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  the  high 
frequency  to  force  them  to  the  surface,  and  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  tetanus  is  govemc-d  by  the  degree  of  frequency. 

And  it  is  this  absence  of  tetanus,  and  the  resulting  harm,  that 
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constitutes  the  most  obvious  difference  between  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  living  subject  by  high-frequency  currents,  and 
thoee  resulting  from  low-frequency  or  continuous  currcnte. 

The  line  of  demarkation  between  high-frequency  and  low-fre- 
quency currentfl,  or  the  frequency  at  which  tetanus  begins  to  stop 
and  immunity  from  tetanus  commences,  has  not  been  clearly  de- 
fined. Experiment  has  shown  that  at  a  frequency  of  about 
10,000  cycles  per  second  tetanus  does  not  take  plaoe.  But  the  line 
of  demarkation  for  the  physician's  purposes  has  yet  to  be  drawn. 

Professor  Sheldon  has  stated  in  his  paper  that  the  masimum 
instantaneous  strength  of  the  current  which  flows  during  a  dis- 
charge between  the  knobs  of  a  Eoltz  machine  when  its  jars  are 
connected  in  circuit,  may  amount  to  hundreds  of  ampa^s,  and 
doubtless  frequently  exceeds  100  amperes.  This  is  a  fact  that  may 
be  new  to  many  physicians.  It  certainly  is  important  for  them 
to  know. 

An  example  has  been  worked  out  for  the  current  flowing  in  a 
circuit  which  includes  two  Leyden  jars,  connected  with  each  other 
in  series,  and  each,  respectively,  with  one  of  the  prime  c-onductors 
of  a  Holtz  machine,  as  in  the  Morton  "  static-induced "  high- 
frequency  apparatus  described  in  the  Committee's  report  of  1!)03. 
The  value  o£  the  constants  of  the  circuit  chosen  for  tiie  example 
are  such  as  are  readily  obtainable,  and  might  be  present  in  the  use 
of  such  a  machine;,  although  doubtless  differing  in  some  reapecta 
from  the  conditions  present  when  a  patient  is  being  subjected  to 
treatment  by  the  current  from  the  machine.    They  are  as  follows : 

For  the  capacity  of  two  Leyden  jars  in  series  0.00000^0005 
farad;  for  the  inductance  0,000002  henry;  for  the  reaiatance  100 
ohms;  and  for  the  quantity  0.00006575  coulomb. 

The  quantity,  or  amount  of  charge,  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  discharge  knobs  (eaeh  1^  ins.  diameter)  are  Z  ins. 
apart,  which  calls  for  the  charging  of  the  condensers  up  to 
about  131,500  volte  potential  in  order  to  break  down  the  Z-in. 
air  gap.  The  machine  is  assumed  to  deliver  constantly  to  the  cir- 
cuit a  current  of  one-half  milliampere.  With  a  current  of  thie 
strength  the  jars  will  be  charged  up  to  the  discharge  voltage  in 
0,1315  second;  and  discharges  will  take  place  at  the  rate  of  7.6 
tames  per  second. 

Let  /  be  the  frequency,  the  formula  for  which  has  been  hereinbe- 
fore given;  Q  the  quantity;  L  the  inductance;  G  the  capacity,  and 
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R  the  resistance,  the  vahie  of  an  oscillatory  current »  at  any  tiini' 
t  JB  expressed  by  tlie  equation 

0         -'^ 
* K?fe'    ^'^aina-fl. 

The  maximum  inBtantaneouB  value  of  the  current  iB 

which  18  —  for  odd  half-cycles,  and  +  for  even  half -cycles.     The 
time  at  which  the  current  arrives  at  its  maximum  value  is 
1  -Wt/X 

Applying  the  eqnations,  it  will  be  found  that  tinder  the  above 
conditions  the  strength  of  current  produced  hy  the  discharge  of 
the  jars  attains  the  very  large  maximum  instantaneous  value  of 
886.7  amperes,  and  does  so  in  about  one-tenth  of  a  cycle,  or 
complete  oscillation,  from  the  commencement  of  discharge.  The 
current  dies  down  to  zero  in  one-half  a  cycle,  then  flows  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  attains  again  a  maximom  instantaneous 
value,  but  this  time  of  only  -|-  ^^-^  amperes,  daring  the  second 
half  of  the  first  cycle,  and  dies  down  to  zero  ageun.  During 
the  second  cycle  the  current  does  not  at  any  time  attain  a  strength 
of  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  an  amper^  so  rapidly  have  the 
oscillations  been  damped  down. 

The  frequency  of  the  oscillations  is  3.0^3,000  per  second;  and 
the  length  of  one  cycle,  or  time  in  which  a  complete  oecillstion 
takes  place  is  0.000000325  second. 

This  current  curve  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1, 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  from  Fig.  1  that  although  the  cui^ 
nmt  is  oscillatory,  nevertheless  it  dies  away  so  rapidly  in  the 
Beeond  half  of  tlie  first  cycle,  compared  with  its  strength  in  the 
iirst  half  of  the  cycle,  that  without  sensible  error  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  imidireetional,  pulsatory  current. 

There  is  no  term  generally  recognized  in  the  electrical  art  as 
indicative  of  the  rate  of  puliation  of  a  unidirectional  pulsatory 
current  analogous  to  the  term  frequency  which  denotes  the  rate  of 
oscillation  of  an  oscillatory  current.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
report  the  word  periodicity  will  be  so  used;  that  is,  to  indicate 
the  number  of  times  such  a  current  would  pass  through  a  prac- 
tically complete  pulsation  or  cycle  in  one  second  upon  the  aeaump- 
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Hon  that  the  pul»itluiis  are  repeated  for  that  length  of  time, 
and  one  pnlsation  begins  aa  eoon  as  the  preceding  polsation  baa 
practically  ceased. 

Tbeoreticaliy  a  pulsatory  current  requires  an  infinite  time  to 
complete  a  cycle,  but  practically  a  single  pulsation  or  cycle  lasts 
only  for  an  exceedingly  short  time.  And  the  criterion  adopted  in 
this  report  as  a  practical  measure  of  periodicity  is  the  reciprocal 
of  the  time  which  would  be  rpquired  for  a  pulsatory  cnrrent, 
having  the  assntoed  form  of  a  sine  half-wave,  and  of  the  same 

Time  Id  Ten-UUIiOiltlii  ot  a  Seoond. 
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maximnm  instantaneons  value  as  the  true  pubatory  current  and 
practicalK-  pulsatory  oscillatory  current,  to  completely  dischaii^e  the 
condenser. 

The  duration  ('  of  the  abovo  sine  half-ware  (which  may  be 
termed  the  equivalent  coulomb  sine  pulsation)  is  given  by  the 
equation 


=i.B7ns 


W 


and  the  periodicity  p  by  the  wjnation 

p  =  0.G3G&-^' 
in  which  Q  is  the  charge  in  eoulomlis,  and  M  is  the  maximnm  in- 
stantaneous value  t'uu.  ot  the  actual  current  in  amperes. 
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From  these  equationa  the  duration  of  the  eqaivaient  conltunb 
Bine  pulsation  of  the  current  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  ia  0.0000001165 
second,  and  the  periodicity  is  8,585,400. 

Hence,  aseuining  the  current  to  be  puIsatOTy,  and  remembering 
that  a  pulsation  t&kes  place  for  each  discharge  of  the  jais  be- 
tween the  knobs  of  the  prime  conductors,  it  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  consider  the  intervals  of  time  at  which  ttie  pulsations 
follow  one  another,  while  the  jars  are  supplied  by  the  Holtz 
machine  in  continuous  operation,  and  compare  that  interval  with 
the  duration  of  each  pulsatdoo.  Since  the  dischargee  and  pulsa- 
tions take  place  once  in  each  0.1315  second,  and  a  pulsation  en- 
dures for  0.0000001165  second,  the  time  interval  between  the  end- 
ing of  one  puteatioD  and  the  beginning  of  the  nest  pulsation  will 
be  0.1315  second.  The  duration  of  a  pulsation  is,  therefore,  only 
abont  the  90/1003000th  of  1  per  cent  of  the  time-interval  between 
pulsations.  If  this  ratio  be  expressed  in  terms  of  length,  instead 
of  time,  it  may  be  more  readily  comprehended.  If  the  practical 
duration  of  a  current  pulsation,  that  is,  the  duration  of  the 
equivalent  coulomb  sine  pulsation,  be  represented  by  a  length  of 
1  in.,  the  time-interval  between  successive  pulsations  (during 
which  the  jars  are  being  charged)  will  be  represented  by  a  length 
of  92,000  feet,  or  17.5  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  tlie  current  in  such  &  circuit,  under 
certain  circumstances,  may  rise  to  a  high  value,  the  physician  is 
specially  interested  in  knowing  its  eharaeteristics  under  the  prac- 
tical conditions  that  may  exist  when  a  patient  is  included  in  the 
circuit. 

To  this  end,  an  example  has  be^  taken  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus  and  patient  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the 
Morton  "  wave-cum:;nt "  application,  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  Committee's  Eeport  for  1903.  The  several  constants  assumed 
for  the  circuit  are  based  upon  data  given  by  Professor  Sheldon, 
and  are  as  follows : 

Resistance,  including  the  air-gap  between  the  discharge  knobs; 
also  the  patient,  500  ohms. 

Capacity  of  the  patient  and  floor  (with  walls)  of  the  room,  as 
the  two  plates  of  a  condenser.  0.00000000005  farad. 

Inductance  due  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  circuit  in  which  tiie 
patient  is  included,  0.000006  henry. 

The  quantity  of  charge  in  the  patient  (based  upon  the  assump- 
tions stated  in  the  case  bt  Fig.  1)  is  0.000006575  coulomb.    The 
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discharges  will  take  place  0.01315  BeiMmd  apart,  or  at  tiie  rate  of 
76  times  per  second. 

The  results  of  the  calculations  give  170.8  amperes  as  the  maxi- 
mtun  instantaneous  value  of  the  current  in  the  first  half  cycle, 
which  is  damped  down  to  only  6.46  amperes  as  the  maximum 
value  in  the  second  half  cycle.  The  frequency  of  the  oscillation 
ia  6,360,000  per  second,  and  the  duration  of  one  cycle,  or  complete 
oscillation,  is  0.000000157218  second. 

The  current  curve  in  this  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

TltlM  In.Ten-UUlloQths.ot  a  Seoosd 
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This  illustration  should  prove  of  great  interest  to  the  physician. 
It  ^ows  that  in  the  administration  of  the  Morton  "  wave  current " 
to  a  patient,  the  current  may  have  a  very  large  amperage  although 
for  an  exceedingly  short  time,  and  that  while  it  may  be  oscillatory, 
and  of  extremely  high  frequency  {at  the  rate  of  6,360,000  com- 
plete osciilationB  in  this  case),  nevertheless  the  oscillations  may 
be  damped  dovra  to  such  au  extent,  even  in  the  first  cycle,  that 
the  current  is  practically  pulsatory  in  character,  each  pulsation 
practically  enduring  0.0000000604  second,  as  measured  by  the 
duration  of  the  equivalent  coulomb  sine  wave,  and  having  a  period- 
icity of  16,553,000.  . 
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Considering  then  the  current  as  a  pulsatory  one  (with  &  maxi- 

mnm  instantjinoous  etrengtli  of  170.8  amperes)  flowing  practically 
for  0.0003000604  eecond  (that  ia  to  say,  having  a  periodicity  of 
16,563,000  per  second)  and  rranembering  that  the  diechuges 
between  the  knobs,  and  also  the  resulting  pulsations,  occur  onir 
at  intervals  of  0.01315  second,  or  76  times  per  second,  we 
find  that  the  duration  of  a  pulsation  is  only  the  460/l,000,OOOUi 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  time-interral  between  pulsations,  during 
fldiich  interval  a  comparatively  n^Iigible  strength  of  current  is 
flowing.  In  other  words,  if  the  pulsations  were  plotted  in  a  dia- 
gram on  eiich  a  scale  that  the  practical  duration  of  one  pulsation 
is  I  in.  in  length,  the  interval  between  the  ending  of  one  pulsa- 
tion and  the  beginning  of  the  next  pulsation  would  be  18,000  ft. 
or  more  than  3  miles. 

This  example  iUuBtmtea  a  case  that  may  frequoitly  occur  in 
the  physician's  practice.  The  inquiry  is  therefore  pCTtinent 
whether,  after  all,  the  therapeutic  value  of  high-frequency  cur- 
rents depends  upon  their  being  oscillatory  in  character.  Inasmuch 
as  what  have  heretofore  been  called  high-frequency  oscillatory  cur- 
rents have  probably  been,  in  many  cases,  high-periodicity  pulsating 
unidirectional  currents,  the  additional  inquiry  is  at  once  suggested 
whether  the  latter  class  should  not  be  credited  with  as  great  utility 
as  the  former,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  use 
of  either  class,  the  patient,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  alternately 
electrically  charged  and  discharged. 

In  other  words,  is  not  the  electrostatic  machine,  from  the  stand- 
point of  electrotherapeutics,  a  convenient,  practical  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  more  or  less  rapidly  variable  effects,  each  of 
extremely  ehort  duration;  and  does  not  the  greatest  therapeuUc 
value  of  the  current  from  such  a  machine  result  from  these  rapid 
variations,  especially  those  derived  from  condenser  action,  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  current  of  the  dischargefl  happens  to  be 
oscillatory  and  thus  flows  in  alternately  opposite  directions,  or  is 
pulsatory  and  flows  in  only  one  direction?  These  are  questions 
to  which  the  physician  may  well  give  serious  consideration. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sistance of  500  ohms,  assumed  for  the  circuit  in  the  present 
example,  would  ha^e  to  be  increased  by  only  a  small  per  cent  to 
prevent  the  discharging  current  from  swinging  across  the  zero 
line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  thus  changing  from  a  slightly  oscilla- 
tory into  a  strictly  pulsatory  current. 
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A  third  example  is  given  to  illustrate  the  efifect  of  reducing  the 
reeistance  in  increaging  the  amplitude  of  the  current,  prolonging 
Uie  oecillationB  and  increasing  their  frequency.  In  this  example 
all  the  coDBtants  of  the  circuit  and  other  conditions  are  assuioed 
the  Bame  as  in  the  last  example,  excepting  that  the  resistance  is 
reduced  from  600  ohms  to  100  ohms,  although  it  is  not  nor  known 
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to  tiie  Committee  whcthtr  or  not  the  reoistance  can  fall  so  low 
with  a  patient  in  circuit,  under  clinical  conditions. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Id  consequence  of  this  reducfaon  the  frequency  rises  from 
6,360,000  to  9,092,500  per  second;  the  duration  of  a  aanpletf 
cycle  falls  from  0.000000157218  to  0.00000011  second,  and  the 
maximum  instantaneous  value  of  the  current  incresses  from  170.8 
to  304.4  amperes.     By  a  comparison  of  Figs.  Z  and  3  it  will  be 
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eeen  that  the  decreased  reEistaiice  causes  less  damping  doTn  of  the 
current,  so  that  the  oscillations  are  greatly  prolonged.  With  500 
ohms  resistance  the  maximum  value  of  the  current  in  the  second 
half  of  the  first  cycle  ia  only  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent  of  its 
maximum  value  in  the  first  half  of  that  period.  With  only  100 
ohms  in  circuit  the  current  would  not  be  damped  down  to  the  same 
extent  until  it  had  made  four  complete  oeeillations. 

But  the  duration  of  the  four  OBcillations  (O.OOOO0O44  second) 
bears  only  an  exceedingly  small  ratio  to  the  time  betweem  dia- 
charges  (which  take  place  at  the  rate  of  76  per  second)  during 
which  interval  a  comparatively  negligible  amount  of  current  is 
flowing.  Representing  the  duration  of  the  four  oscillations  (from 
li  to  fi  in  Fig.  3)  as  a  length  of  8  in.  the  intervals  between  suc- 
cessive discharges,  that  is,  successive  oscillations,  would  be  19,920 
feet,  or  nearly  4  miles. 

If  R"  C  becomes  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  4  L  the  current  ■will 
cease  to  be  oscillatory,  and  beccMne  wholly  pulsatory,  rising  from 
zero  at  the  commencement  of  discharge  to  a  maximum  value  and 
then  gradually  dying  away.- 

When  fi'  V  equais  4  L  tiic  resulting  pulsatory  current  most  com- 
pletely discharges  the  condenser,  and  the  current  most  nearly  dis- 
appears in  the  shortest  time.  This  is  the  critical  cate  in  which 
the  current  is  just  on  the  verge  of  being  oscillatory. 

For  the  critical  case  the  current  i  at  time  t  ia 

i 9-te~'^- 

* — CZ^ 
the  maximum  instantaneous  value  of  the  current  I> 

ijoAx. 0.78676-^, 

and  the  time  required  for  the  current  to  attain  its  mazimmn 

value  is 

When  R'  G  is  greater  ihan  IL,  which  represents  the  general  cas^ 
the  strength  of  the  current  i  at  time  (  is 


the  maximum  instantaneous  value  of  the  current  is 
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and  tile  time  required  for  the  current  to  attain  its  mazimaia  value 
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In  FigB.  1,  2  and  3  only  the  characteriEtics  of  the  current,  Buch 
as  its  frequency,  strength  and  wave-shape  during  a  single  dis- 
charge, are  illustrated.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  phyaidan  to  understand  not  only  the  characteristics 


of  the  discharge  current,  hut  also  the  nature  of  the  othw  electrical 
operations  that  go  on  in  the  circuit,  both  during  the  time  the 
Leyden  jar,  or  other  form  of  condeneer,  is  discharging,  and  also 
while  being  charged  by  the  Holtz  machine  up  to  the  potential 
required  io  produce  another  discharge. 

To  this  end  the  electrical  operations  vhich  take  place  in  the 
circuit  (in  which  the  body  of  a  patient  may  be  assumed  as  in- 
cluded) during  the  successive  dischargea  of  the  jar  and  intermedi- 
ate intervals  of  time  during  which  the  jar  is  being  charged,  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  in  which  the  curves  1,  3,  3.  in  heavy  lines, 
represent  three  successive  discharge  currents.  These  dischargea, 
as  shown,  are  non-osciliatorv ;  hut  they  may  be  considered  as 
representing  oscillatory  dischai^s  substantially  like  the  current- 
wave  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  negligibly  small  oscillation  in 
Vol.  Ill  — 63 
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the  positive  direction,  below  the  zero,  or  base  line,  in  Fig.  2,  being 
omitted  in  Fig.  4. 

Starting  from  the  time  m  at  which  the  negative  discharge  cni- 
rent  1  has  practically  ceased  to  flow,  the  relatively  extremely  small 
positive  charging  current  AB  begins  to  flow  from  the  Holtz  ma- 
chine into  the  jar  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  accumulation 
of  charge,  or  toulombs  of  electricity,  in  the  jar,  delivered  to  it  by 
the  continuous  flow  of  the  chaiging  current,  gradually,  but  with 
comparative  slowness,  raises  ita  voltage,  or  the  difference  of  elec- 
trical potential  between  ita  inner  and  out«r  coatings,  and  therefore 
between  the  discharge  knobs  of  the  machine,  as  shown  by  the  curve 
CD,  until  Anally  at  the  time  n  the  voltage  has  risen  to  an  amount 
necessary  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  the  gap  be- 
tween the  knobs  and  cause  a  spark  discharge  to  pass  between  ^em. 

The  gas  in  the  path  of  the  spark,  heated  to  incandescence  and 
rendered  electrically  conductive  thereby,  cloees  the  local  circuit* 
which  includes  the  epark,  Leyden  jar,  and  aiso,  say,  the  body  of 
a  patient,  and  the  jar  begins  to  discharge  into  the  local  circuit 
the  stored  electricity.  The  voltage  which  was  slowly  raised  to  the 
sparking  pressure  under  tlie  flow  of  the  very  feeble  charging  cur- 
rent during  the  time  wn  falls  with  enormous  rapidity,  aa  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line  DBF,  and  produces  the  relatively  very  strong 
discharge  current  S  in  the  opposite  or  negative  direction  during 
the  comparatively  extremely  short  time  np. 

At  the  time  p  the  feeble-charging  current  again  begins  to  flow 
into  the  jar,  and  raises  its  voltage  until  another  spark  passes  and 
another  discharge  cunent  3  flows  in  the  local  circuit  This  cycle 
of  changes  is  repeated  so  long  as  the  Holtz  machine  is  in  operation. 

As  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Prof.  Sheldon,  the 
Holtz  machine  generates  a  continuous  current  of  constant  though 
feeble  strength,  represented  in  Fig.  4  by  the  dotted  line  X£. 
But  not  all  of  the  current  generated  will  flow  into  a  Leyden  jar, 
because  the  voltage  of  the  jar,  in  opposition  to  the  charging  cur- 
rent, causes  a  percentage  of  that  current  to  leak  off  along  other 
paths  instead  of  flowing  into  the  jar,  and  this  leakage  increaaee. 
and  reduces  the  amount  of  current  flowing  into  ttie  jar,  as  Ui*> 
voltage  rises,  and  also  diminishes  the  rate  of  increase  in  voltage. 
These  facts  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  which  shows  the  diminishing 
strength  of  the  charging  current  AB  from  the  time  tn,  when  it 
begins  to  flow,  until  tiie  time  n,  when  it  ceasee  to  flow  into  the  jar; 
snd  also  shows  by  the  curvature  of  the  voltage  line  CD  a  reduc- 
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tion  in  ttie  rate  of  increase  in  voltage  as  the  latter  increases  in 
amount.  If  the  charging  current  AB  were  of  constant  strength, 
the  voltage  would  increase  at  a  constant  rate,  and  CD  would  be 
a  sloping  straight  line. 

During  the  time  mn,  in  which  the  jar  is  being  charged,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  strength  of  the  charging  current  AB  flowing 
into  the  jar  and  the  strength  of  the  total  current  XX  generated 
by  the  Holtz  machine  represent*  the  current  lost  in  leakage. 
During  the  time  up  when  the  discharge  current  is  flowing  ont 
of  the  jar  and  in  the  local  circuit  the  whole  current  XX  generated 
by  the  Holtz  machine  flows  through  the  discharge  spark,  but  not 
through  any  other  part  of  the  local  circuit.  The  machine  is  in 
fact  then  short-circuited  through  the  spark  gap. 

In  the  examples  illustrated  by  Figs.  1,  2  and  3,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  a  constant  charging  current  of  one-half  a  milli- 
ampere  flowed  into  the  Leyden  jar,  and  upon  this  assumption  the 
rate  of  charge  and  discharge  of  the  jar  was  determined ;  also,  the 
relative  duration  of  a  discharge  and  the  interval  of  time  between 
successive  discharges.  This  assumption  leads  to  results  not  at 
variance  with  the  truth;  for  it  would  have  been  equally  correct, 
and  justified  by  the  results  of  Professor  Sheldon's  tests,  to  aesome 
that  the  strength  of  the  charging  current  diminished  as  the  volt- 
age of  the  jar  increased,  but  that  its  mean  or  average  strength 
was  one-half  a  millianipere. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  curves  in  Fig.  4  are  only  illus- 
trative of  qualitative  electrical  operations,  and  are  not  so  drawn^ 
to  scale  that  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  operations  going  on 
in  the  circuit  can  be  directly  compared. 

Asisuming,  as  an  example,  that  Fig.  4  illustrates  a  series  of 
charges  and  dischargee  taking  place  under  the  conditions  stated 
in  connection  with  Fig.  2,  then,  in  Fig.  4,  the  average  height  of 
the  curve  of  charging  current  AB  stands  for  one-half  a  milli- 
ampere.  The  ma.\imum  height  of  the  discharge-current  curve  will 
then  represent  170.8  amperes;  the  maximum  height  of  tiie  voltage 
curve,  131,500  volts;  the  time  of  discharge  np,  0.000000078609 
second ;  and  the  interval  between  successive  discharges,  or  time  of 
charging,  mn,  0.01315  second. 

Now,  if  the  height  of  the  charging  current  AB  at  (he  time  m 
he  one  milliampere,  on  Ike  same  scale  the  curve  of  discharge  cur- 
Tent  should  be  12,500  times  taller  than  shown  in  Fig  ^.  If  the 
voltages  were  to  he  drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the  amperes  tha 
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voltage  curves  would  have  to  be  S,9S2jeS2  times  toiler  than  m 
Fig  i.  As  drawn  in  the  fi^re,  the  intervals  of  charge,  or  tune  mn, 
are  20  times  larger  than  tiie  duration  np  of  Hot  of  a  discharge  cur- 
rent  Taking  the  distance  np  as  the  scale  of  time,  the  distance 
tnn,  or  time  of  charge,  should  be  8S6k  times  longer  than  actually 
shown  in  Fig.  ^. 

Do  fiot  these  illustrations  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  prolonged  oedllatorv 
current  is  probably  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  it  is  oecillatoiy,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  subjected  to  the  intermittent  acti(Hi 
of  current  applications  which  alternately  electrically  charge  and 
discharge  the  body,  as  one  electrode  or  plate  of  a  condenser,  pro- 
ducing an  dectrical  massage  which  is  apparently  of  a  profound 
character,  acting  upon  each  individual  cell  of  the  living  tissues? 

If  so,  may  not  the  direct  but  pnlsating  current  of  high  peri- 
odicity prove  to  be  possibly  as  efficacious  as  the  oscillatory  cnrrent 
of  high  frequency,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written? 

In  fact,  may  not  the  currents  which  have  been  used  in  many 
ezpmments,  demonstrations  and  regular  tberapeatic  treatments, 
derived  from  apparatus  capable  of  yielding  alternating  discharges 
of  high  frequency,  and  hence  assumed  to  be  oscillatory,  have  been 
really  direct  discharges  of  high  periodicity? 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  reasonably  certain.  The  greatest  value 
of  the  electrostatic  generator  thus  far  discovered  resides  in  its 
ability  to  produce  very  high  voltages  with  amperage  so  low  that 
electrical  and  mechanical  variations  of  inconceivable  rapidity  can 
be  carried  on  In  the  human  system,  expending  sufficient  power  to 
insure  prompt  changes,  without  the  necessity  of  employing  cur- 
rent £ow  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  delicate  structure  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  treatment  to  repair. 

DiBoussionr. 

Csaiumar  Monon:  Ton  have  liaUned  to  thU  extremelf  vkluftble  re- 
port. I  am  Bure  7011  will  agree  with  me  thmt  witti  the  time  at  our 
disposal  vve  ahftll  not  h«ve  time  for  ita  diRciuaion.  Such  report*  do  \u 
the  moKt  good  when,  on  the  long  winter  nights,  we  can  atody  Uiem  at  oar 
leisure.  Nevertheleii,  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  have  some  diMUMlon, 
and  if  such  is  your  pleasure  I  will  call  on  you  for  discuuioii. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Snow  the  report  was  unanimously  accepted  and 
the  committee  ordered  continued. 

Dr.  Wki.  B.  Snow:  I  do  not  think  words  can  express  the  gratitude 
mt  owe  tbeso  gentlemen.    The  labor  that  haa  been  expended  and  the 
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T«mjirkal)ie  skill  in  bringing  out  this  valuable  report  ptftoeE  the  American 
Electro-Ttwrapentic  AasociKtion  under  obligations  to  them  wliich  will  be 
difficult  to  repay.  The  ahortneM  of  time  will  not  permit  ua  to  go  into 
details  in  the  consideration  of  a  aubjeot  so  technical,  and,  as  Dr.  Morton 
suggests,  many  of  us,  in  order  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  technirality 
of  the  report,  should  give  It  very  much  study  and  close  attention  when  the 
report  comes  t«  us  in  printed  form.  But  we  have  before  ua  a  set  of 
tables,  principles,  and  laws  that  in  our  future  study  will  ^ive  us  a  hnnia 
upon  which  we  can  form  our  conclusions  and  a  method  of  doing  more 
accuratfi  and  precise  work.  Personally,  my  conviction  ie  growing  more 
and  more  that  frequent^  ii  not  of  so  much  importance  in  electrothera- 
peutics as  potential.      I  think  many  of  ua  are  taking  that  position. 

In  reference  to  the  administration  of  currents,  personally  I  feel  that 
the  greater  benefit  is  being  derived  from  the  lower  frequencies,  but  that 
a  hl^  potential  is  indispensable,  and  that  its  penetration  and  the  valu- 
able mechanical  effects  we  see  and  get  we  derive  from  lower  frequencies. 

1  do  not  wish  to  take  up  any  more  time,  but  again  wish  to  express 
personally  my  thanka  to  the  committee. 

Dr.  O.  B.  MasBET:  Might  not  the  greater  pain  experienced  by  patients 
from  the  direct  spark  (where  the  patient  holds  the  conductor  directly 
attached  to  one  pole  in  the  hand  and  the  other  conductor,  attached  directly 
to  the  opposite  pole,  is  presented  to  the  body) ,  as  compared  with  the  in- 
direct spark  (where  the  conducting  rod  reats  on  the  platform  and  the 
current  from  the  opposite  pole  has  to  pias  through  two  "  grounds  "  of 
separate  house  pipes),  be  due  to  the  direct  sparks  being  oscillatory  and  the 
indirect  ones  non-oscillatory  T  The  difference  between  the  two  is  very 
marked,  and  not  entirely  due  to  their  varying  volume,  for  the  indirect 
spark,  being  attached  to  the  ground  capacities,  has  much  more  volume, 
shown  by  a  deeper  contractile  action  nn  muscles,  yet  gives  far  less  pain. 

Prof.  Sauuel  Skelook:  I  do  not  know  that  I  correctly  understand 
the  question.  As  to  the  painfulness  or  non- pain  fulness  of  the  difTi^rent 
kinds  of  sparks,  it  depends  upon  the  current.  Personally,  I  hardly  feel 
qualified  to  speak  upon  the  physiological  side  of  this  question.  Stilt  I 
have  my  own  opinions  on  the  subject.  Pain  seems  to  result  from  the 
action  of  the  products  of  electrolytic  decomposition  upon  the  terminii 
of  the  nerves,  The  liquids  in  the  cells  of  the  body  constitute  the  electro- 
lyte and  the  decomposition  products  appear  on  both  sides  of  the  dia- 
phragma  which  form  the  walls  of  the  cells.  The  rate  of  development  of 
these  products  dependa  upon  the  current  passing  through  the  cells.  To 
fully  understand  the  effeet  upon  a  patient,  the  amount  of  the  current 
should  be  known  and  also  where  this  current  flows  In  the  patient's  body. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Masbey  r  The  point  I  am  nfler  is  not  cleared  up  yet.  I  know 
that  the  oscillstory  current  is  much  more  psinfiil  than  the  non -alternating 
current,  and  T  was  wondering  if  the  well-known  (act  that  one  of  those 
circuits  —  that  through  the  gas  and  water  pipes,  or  the  ao-called  indirect 
sparks — gave  a  less  painful  but  deeper  action,  could  not  be  explained  by 
the  theory  that  it  was  a  non -alternating  current,  whereas  the  other  is 
alternating. 
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Prof.  Sheldon:  If  the  (ncillating  current  be  painfnl,  it  ia  likely  Uwt 
ther«  ii  ft  large  ftrnperage  during  the  first  oKilUtion  of  the  diechftrge. 
If  an  ende&Tar  should  be  made  to  send  va  amperage  of  the  lame  magnitude 
from  a  continuous  current  source,  the  p«in  would  be  probably  great  and 
death  might  follow.  The  endurance  of  a  patient  toward  continuous  eor- 
renta  is  to  be  reckoned  milliamperee,  while  in  these  dischargee  it  is  poasibb 
to  have,  for  an  instant,  100  amperes. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Masset:  I  want  to  saj,  as  one  present  at  Prof.  Elihn 
Thompson's  demonstration  of  the  passage  of  such  enormous  currents 
through  his  body,  and  also  as  having  taken  these  currents  throng  my 
own  body,  tliat  I  distinctly  recall  the  remarkable  lack  of  sensation  other 
than  a.  slight  beat. 

I  can  also  corroborate  the  remarks  concerning  the  use  of  the  static 
machine  as  a  motor.  This  was  demonstrated  in  my  oCGce  some  years  ago, 
a  Biugle-plate  machine  being  run  backward  by  a  four-plate  one  when  the 
driving  gear  and  other  sources  of  friction  were  removed  from  the  machine 
that  acted  as  the  motor. 

Dr.  Euii.  H.  Qbubbe:  I  also  wish  to  add  a  word  of  appreciation  ta 
the  work  of  the  committee.  To  those  of  us  who  are  teaching  the  physics 
of  static  electricity  the  formulas  given  will  have  very  much  value.  I  had 
the  pleasure  some  years  ago  of  watching  the  work  of  old  Dr.  Maclntorii, 
the  pioneer  of  the  "  friction  "  static  machine,  as  he  called  it.  At  that 
time  Dr.  Macintosh  did  all  his  work  in  a  mechanical  way.  He  simply 
constructed  a  machine  according  to  bis  own  formulation  at  that  time, 
with  nobody  to  aid  him.  I  know  if  he  were  living  to-day  and  present 
in  the  audience  here  and  saw  these  formulas  he  would  turn  green  with 
envy.  These  were  the  very  things  he  looked  for,  but  was  incapable  of 
working  out  by  himself.  I  am  disappointed  in  seeing  the  labors  of  the 
committee  handicapped  by  the  backwardness  of  the  manufacturers  of 
static  machines.  Here  we  are  told  we  have  a  very  small  number  of 
manufacturers  of  machines  who  were  wilting  to  exhibit  their  instruments 
In  this  test.  Just  lately  several  machines  embodying  new  ideas  have 
been  put  upon  the  market,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  to 
inquire  about  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  machinery  to 
work  with  during  the  next  year.  I  would  like  to  have  them  try  to  see 
if  they  cannot  get  hold  of  two  or  three  other  machines.  I  would  also 
like  to  ask  the  committee,  it  it  has  not  already  done  so,  and  probably 
jt  is  working  upon  that  proposition,  to  investigate  the  relation  of  induct- 
ance to  speed  of  the  revolving  plate;  the  relation  which  inductance  bears  to 
revolution,  and  also  the  relation  of  inductance  to  the  size  of  the  plates 
and  the  relative  site  of  the  stationary  and  movable  parts.  I  believe 
many  problems  which  now  are  considered  theoretical  will  be  solved  if  we 
can  get  some  formulas  relative  to  these  principles.  In  my  listening  to 
the  report  T  failed  to  find  any  mention  made  of  the  voltage  in  connection 
with  amperage.  However,  some  one  just  informs  me  that  that  matter  was 
taken  up  in  last  year's  report. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Skisneb:  1  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Sheldon  one  question. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  he  would  have  us  understand  that  the 
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▼aliuii«  of  current  ia  Increased  in  direct  proportioB  t«  th«  speed  wlUi 
which  the  plate  revolvea.  For  instance,  would  two  plates  run  at  a  speed  of 
1,000  revolutions  a  minute  generate  as  great  a  volume  of  current  aa 
eight  plates  wben  run  at  a  revolution  of  400  per  minute,  other  conditioua 
being  equiJ  t 

Dr.  Q.  B.  Ma&set:  In  connection  with  Prof.  Jcnks'  remarks  about 
the  various  qualities  of  these  machines  that  may  be  selected  by  progressive 
manufacturers,  in  the  direction  of  improvement,  the  question  wag  asked 
wheUier  we  have  to  work  out  the  problem  of  improving  our  current  by 
increased  speed  or  by  enlarging  tlie  number  of  plates,  and  the  remark 
ws  made  that  those  questions  had  been  largely  worked  out  In  con- 
nection with  dynamos.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  at  that  time  that 
in  our  work  we  have  just  one  more  element  to  consider  among  doubtless 
others,  that  is  the  effect  of  the  noise  made  by  a  machine  running  at 
high  speed  on  the  nervous  condition  of  the  patient  or  patients  in  the 
adjoining  r<H«n.  This  is  a  serious  proposition;  too  high  speed,  if  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  unpleasant,  hnzcing  sound,  tries  the  nerves  of  the 
operator  as  well  as  the  patient.  This  is  something  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. We  are  willing  to  pay  more  money  for  our  current  if  we  can 
get  rid  of  an  objection  of  this  sort.  The  additional  cost  required  to  run 
a  larger  number  of  plates  would  be  offset  by  the  advantage  of  lessened 

Dr.  Wu.  B.  Snow:  What  relation  does  speed  bear  to  the  trequeney  and 
thickness  of  the  spark  that  passes  at  the  spark-gap!  In  other  words,  what 
bearing  does  speed  have  on  the  spark  and  the  frequency  of  the  discharge  — 
speed  vs.  lower  speed  or  more  plates  T 

Prof.  Biieldon:  That  has  no  influence  upon  the  number  of  sparks; 
they  are  both  alike. 

I  wish  to  add  but  a  word.  I  do  not  know  quite  what  the  physit^ian  is 
after,  but,  if  it  be  his  desire  to  make  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  in 
connection  with  the  machine  such  as  to  produce  high-freqiteney  currents, 
then  be  should  consider  the  formula  just  written  upon  the  board,  nauiely; 

_  ./  It  <KeMiwtaiiCHi' 

™q        y="    ■        V    indactance  X  Capacity     4  tlnunoianoe)'' 

To  get  a  high  frequency  the  first  quantity  under  the  radical  must  be  large 
and  the  second  must  be  small.  To  get  the  first  one  large,  one  must 
have  both  the  inductance  and  the  capacity  aa  small  as  possible.  One 
may  have  the  capacity  small,  but  if  one  endeavors  to  make  the  Induct- 
ance small  he  gets  into  trouble.  To  make  the  second  factor  small  the 
inductanre  should  be  large,  as  it  enters  aa  the  square  into  the  denominator 
of  the  second  quantity.  There  ia  a  particular  value  for  the  inductance  to 
accomplish  these  results,  but  that  is  another  stoir. 
'X'he  following  paper  was  then  read: 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  LUPUS  VULGARIS  BY  PHOTOTHERAPY, 
RADIOTHERAPY  AND  OTHERWISE. 


Until  a  oomparatiTely  recent  period  the  treatment  of  lupus  vul- 
garis had  not  been  attended  irith  brilliant  reenlta,  and  it  remained 
for  electrotherapy,  as  on  so  many  other  fields  of  conquest,  to  point  ' 
the  way  to  a  more  hopeful  outcome. 

This  brief  paper  will  not  deal  with  the  varied  procedures  of  the 
paat  dignified  by  the  name  of  treatment,  nor  yet  with  all  the  mi- 
nute and  interesting  details  of  modem  scientific  technique  in  such 
bappy  contrast  with  former  methods.  No  striking,  novel,  original 
theories  will  be  advanced,  but  merely  a  few  unpretentious  obser- 
vations particularly  with  regard  to  cases  of  long  standing  and  un- 
usual obetanacy,  as  a  contribution  to  Uie  liteirature  of  a  subject 
which  is  deeervedly  attracting  much  attention  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  treatment  of  lupus  the  X-rays  scored  their  firet  thera- 
peutic triumph,  and  a  most  notable  one  it  was.  To  Finsen  is  due 
th&  credit  for  compelling  the  medical  profession  to  recognize  the 
therapeutic  efficacy  of  light  in  aJfecbions  of  the  skin  and  this  led  to 
the  employment  of  the  X-rays  in  the  trea-tment  of  lupus,  the  re- 
sult being  that  today  phototherapy  and  radiotherapy  are  admit- 
tedly the  most  potent  means  at  our  disposal  for  combatting  and 
oonqnering  a  most  distressing  condition. 

Each  method  has  ite  advocates.  In  America  radioiherapy  haa 
claimed  the  allegiance  of  the  greater  number  of  investdgaitorB, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  nowhere  has  the  static  machine 
reached  such  perfection  of  development  and  use  aa  here,  and  no- 
where has  more  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  for  the  possessor  of 
such  a  machine  the  necessary  X-ray  apparatus  involves  but  com- 
paratively slight  additional  outlay,  while  the  Pinsen  light  is  an 
expensive  luxury,  occupying  much  space  and  denmnding  more 
valaable  time  than  the  average  practitioner  can  afford  to  give  it 
[8401 
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Many  veiy  ingenioTiB  devices  hare  been  resorted  to  in  the  en- 
dcATor  to  OTeicome  the  difficnltiee  vliicli  militate  ao  seriously 
agaiDBt  the  popularity  of  phototherapy.  A  form  of  ftpparattia  - 
which  I  have  found  of  great  serrice  in  many  cases  is  a  condenser 
spark  lamp  with  iron  electrodes  known  as  the  "ultra."  It  is  used 
with  the  alternating  current  drawn  from  an  ordinary  incandescent 
lamp  socket  The  diminutive  arc  of  this  lamp  eetitE  comparatively 
few  light  rays  but  is  very  rich  in  nltm-violet  rays  as  may  readily 
be  demonstrated.  Being  richer  in  the  ultra-violet  rays  then  the 
Finsen  light  it  is  more  powerfully  and  more  Ta|ndly  bactericidal 
and  thus  the  time  of  exposure  is  materially  lessened  so  that  from 
3  to  XO  minutes  only  is  required  instead  of  the  half-hour,  hour 
or  more  of  the  Finsen  lamp. 

While  the  ultra-violet  rays  emitted  by  the  iron  electrode  arc  are 
of  shorter  wave  length,  more  refrangible  and  are  not  so  penetrating 
a?  the  rays  of  greater  wave  length  —  the  longer  ultra-violet,  violeit 
and  blue  of  the  large  Finsen  lamps  —  yet  they  have  a  wide  field 
of  usefulness  in  lupus,  and  my  remarks  upon  phototherapy  will 
refer  to  this  branch  of  tiie  subject  alone,  demonstrating  some  of 
its  possibilitieB. 

The  treatment  of  lupus  vulgaris  in  its  more  aggiavsited  forms  is 
far  from  a  simple  process,  many  considerations  are  involved  and 
much  of  the  success  will  depend  upon  the  skill,  resourcefulness 
and  patience  of  the  operator,  not  to  meation  the  faith  and  per- 
severance of  tiie  patient.  Fixed  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  and 
yot  there  are  certain  prriiminaries  and  adjuvants  to  treatment,  at- 
tention to  which  may  be  of  very  material  essiBtance  and  tbeee 
apply  to  both  photo-  and  radiotherapy. 

The  production  of  artificial  fluorescence  of  the  tissues  by  ad- 
ministering some  fluorescing  substance  before  raying  as  elaborated 
by  Morton  is  an  undoubted  advantage.  From  5  to  10  grains  of 
bisnlphate  of  quinine  may  be  given  one  hour  before  eadi  raying 
for  this  purpose.  Many  other  substances  may  be  amilarly 
employed,  fiuorescin  and  others. 

In  very  obstinate  oases  the  internal  administration  of  creosote 
in  a  form  which  can  be  tolerated  and  readily  assimilated  may  prove 
of  great  value  in  hastening  a  cure  and  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  if  neceesajy. 

The  diseased  tissues  should  be  subjected  to  as  little  irritation  as 
poBsble  by  manipulation  in  removing  crusts  or  otherwise,  and 
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should  also  be  kept  as  quiescent  as  possible  in  the  interrals  between 
treatment  in  order  that  extension  of  the  disease  may  not  be  £a?ored. 
If  cruHta  or  Bcales  are  present  they  should  be  removed  before  treat- 
ment if  poeeible  and  the  pacts  cleansed.  For  this  purpose  glycerin, 
to  which  has  been  added  25  per  c^it  of  oil  of  eucalyptus,  may  be 
applied  but  should  it  not  soon  cause  loosening  of  the  crusts  further 
attempts  at  removal  should  be  desisted  from  for  the  present  and 
raying  proceeded  with,  allowing  the  eucalyptus-glycerin  to  rcmaia 
on.  If  tOie  crusts  are  still  adher^it  at  the  conclusdon  of  the  treat- 
ment they  should  be  kept  covered  with  white  vaeelin  until  the  suc- 
ceeding treatment  when  they  will  probably  b«  found  softened 
sufficiently  to  be  removable  by  forceps  or  absorbeat  ootton. 

The  patient  should  avoid  the  use  of  water  or  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions for  cleansing  affected  areas;  if  the  skin  Is  broken,  the  parts 
abould  be  wiped  off  with,  vaeelin  instead  and  kept  as  dry  and  as 
clean  as  possible. 

The  eucalyptus-glycerin  —  varying  the  strength  to  individual 
needs,  if  necessary  —  may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  ulceraited 
or  broken  sarfaces  and  a  border  of  surrounding  sound  tissues  be- 
fore each  raying  in  inveterate  cases,  it  is  quite  transparent  to  ultra- 
violet and  X-rays.  In  cases  where  the  edges  of  an  ulcer  are  heal- 
ing very  slowly,  but  the  disease  is  not  deeply  seated,  the  application 
of  a  very  thin  layer  of  vaselin  to  the  edges  before  raj-ing  lias 
seemed  to  accelerate  healthy  granulation,  and  as  white  vaselin 
fluoresces  a  brilliant  violet  under  'the  ultra-violet  rays,  while  ordi- 
nary vaselin  fluoresces  a  greenish  blue  and  to  a  much  less  degree 
and  m<»«over  being  of  a  yellow  color  absorbs  the  greater  portion 
of  the  iBys,  the  former  is  preferable.  Creosote,  oil  of  cloves  and 
oil  of  ciaoamon  are  opaque  to  the  rays,  oil  of  wintergreen  fluo- 
resces blue. 

Rays  of  short  wave  length  are  absorbed  and  neutralized  by  those 
of  greater  lengtjj  and  the  greater  the  disparity  the  greater  Mie 
amount  of  absorption,  hence  the  short  ultra-violet  rays  are  thus 
affected  to  the  greatest  degree  by  those  at  the  opposite  end  of  Uie 
apectrum,  the  long  red  orange  and  yellow.  For  this  reason  the 
removal  of  crusts  before  phototherapy  is  employed  ia  eepecially 
neeeseary,  for  the  color  of  the  crusts,  reddish  or  yellow,  will  not 
permit  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  upon  iJie  paito  beneath. 

Blood  on  the  surface  or  circulating  in  the  capillary  vessels  has 
the  same  effect  to  a  greater  degree,  and  to  counteract  this  effect 
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the  surface  ehould  be  cleaned  and  adrenalin  chloride  applied  to 
constrict  the  capillar;  vessels  and  drive  Ihe  blood  oat  of  them,  thus 
blanching  the  tiaeues,  repeating  i]h«  application  as  often  as  neces- 
eary  during  the  sitting.  The  adreiMlin  may  conveniently  be  added 
to  the  glycerin  and  applied  before  arranging  the  apparatus  to  be 
used,  it  will  thus  be  afforded  the  few  minutes  necessary  to  its  com- 
plete action  before  beginning  operationB,  and  raying  should  not 
commence  until  the  parts  are  veil  blanched.  It  is  rarely  necessary 
to  employ  the  adrenalin  full  strength  (1/1000),  in  fact  weaker 
solutions  may  be  more  readily  ahsorbed.  This  blanching  of  tissues 
and  removal  of  crusts  is  also  of  benefit  in  radiotherapy. 

In  phototherapy  a  lens  of  rock  crystal  is  sometimes  employed  to 
press  upon  the  parts  to  make  them  aoffiniic,  and  pieces  of  ice  have 
also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  with  the  ultra-violet  rays 
which  act  so  powerfully  upon  the  surface,  pressure  is  to  be  avoiiled 
as  far  as  possible  as  causing  unnecessary  irritation  and  more  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  in  adrenalin.  Eock  crystal  and  ice  are  trans- 
parent to  the  ultra^nolet  as  to  the  X-rays  while  glass  is  opaque  to 
both,  a  &ct  which  is  sometimes  made  use  of. 

If  practicable,  a  margin  of  souud  tissue  about  J  of  an 
inch  in  width  surrounding  the  diseased  areas  should  be  left  ex- 
posed to  the  rays;  all  other  sound  tissue  in  their  range  should  be 
shielded;  in  the  case  of  X-rays  thin  sheet  lead  or  the  tinned  lead 
composition  known  as  "X-ray  metal"  may  be  used,  stellate  aper- 
tures being  cut  to  correspond  with  the  areas  to  be  rayed,  and  the 
points  turned  beck.  For  the  ultra-violet  rays  the  metal  ia  also 
applicable,  oiled  muslin  ia  likewise  convenient,  offering  sufficient 
protection  to  sound  tissue,  the  rays  being  absorbed  by  the  yellow 
mnelin. 

The  ^cs  of  both  operator  and  patient  must  espedally  be  pro- 
tected when  exposed  to  either  ultra-violet  or  X-rays,  An  exposure 
of  a  few  seconds  to  the  direct  action  of  ultra-vitdet  rays  will  pro- 
voke a  very  smart  conjunctivitis  or  worse,  and  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten also  that  these  rai-s  are  rendily  reflected  by  metal  or  even 
the  akin  itself.  Jjarge  goggles  afford  a  convenient  protection,  glees 
being  impervious  to  both  varieties  of  ray,  but  in  the  case  of  tiie 
ultra-violet  it  is  safer  to  protect  the  patient's  eyes  with  oiled  mnslin 
closely  fitted  to  guard  against  reflected  rays. 

Where  the  skin  is  broken,  ulcerated  or  crusted  over,  the  affected 
areas  and  surrounding  tissues  should  he  kept  in  as  clean  and  healthy 
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condition  as  possible.  Immediately  after  treatment  the  parts  should 
be  cleaned  off  with  vaselin  and  a  very  thin  layer  of  some  emollient 
ointment  spread  upon  fine  gauze  (or  better  atill,  on  sterilized  linen 
as  being  less  irritating  and  more  readily  removable),  this  being 
applied  to  the  crusted  or  ulcerated  patches  alone,  carefully  avoid- 
ing covering  sound  tissues  which  shoold  be  kept  dry  and  clean. 
This  dressing  may  be  changed  twice  or  thrice  daily  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  discharge.  Where  the  discharge  is  slight  the  dressing 
may  remain  24  hours  or  more.  Should  the  tissues  become  sodden 
at  any  time  the  dressing  should  be  discontinued  ontil  they  re- 
cover their  tone. 

After  experimenting  with  a  number  of  applications  which  proved 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  and  were  discarded  in  turn,  the  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  compound  thnya  ointment.  The  indications 
were  for  a  bland,  emollient,  antiseptic  preparation  of  sufficient 
consistence  to  remain  in  close  apposition  to  parts  to  which  it  was 
applied;  something  that  would  soften  crusts,  facilitate  their  re- 
moval and  retard  or  prevent  their  reappearance,  that  would  inhibit 
or  antagonize  the  action  of  the  bacillus  and  check  extension  of  the 
disease,  that  would  protect  denuded  surfaces,  favor  healthy  granu- 
lation and  cicatrization,  be  antiseptic  in  character  while  unirri- 
tating,  readily  absorbable  and  of  such  degree  of  consistence  that 
while  it  could  be  spread  without  difBculty  at  all  seasons  in  a  thin 
layer,  it  would  not  be  softened  too  freely  by  the  heat  of  the  body 
and  flow  over  sound  skin,  but  would  keep  the  discharge  and  con- 
sequent crusts  from  the  sound  margins.  Oil  of  thu;ya  in  vaselin 
(1/16)  having  afforded  satisfaction  as  a  dressing  in  some  broken 
down  cases  of  epithelioma  which  were  being  rayed,  was  resorted  to 
in  the  lupus  cases  and  combined  in  the  same  proportion  with  an 
emollient  ointment  consisting  of  lanolin  (3"ra)'  'hite  vaselin 
(gv  5v),  white  wax  (Jn™)'  "'^  ^^  pinue  sylvestris  (3Jt)j  oil  o' 
juniper  (Sy). 

If  the  discharge  be  very  profuse  a  dusting  powder  may  replace 
the  ointment  until  the  discharge  is  under  control.  For  this  purpose 
boro-chloretone  or  bismuth-formic-iodide  will  be  found  convenient 
and  efficacious,  but  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  practicable  on 
account  of  the  tendency  to  form  hard  crusts. 

Resinol  ointment  will  be  found  of  service  in  combatting  the 
eryth^na  of  surrounding  tissues.  Lanolin  is  also  useful  for  this 
purpose. 
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Ai  1>Qtv«m  photothenpy  and  radiotherapy  for  lupos  mlgaris, 
the  fonner  is  to  be  preferred  in  cases  in  which  it  is  applicable,  but 
a  combination  of  the  two  methods  is  to  be  commended. 

In  uasea  to  which  it  ie  suited  phototherapy  possesses  tiie  ad- 
Tanta{^  of  lequiiing  a  less  extended  course  of  treatment;  small 
circtunscribed  patches  may  disappear  after  two  or  three  vigoroos 
expoBores.  Better  cosmetic  results  can  probably  be  obtained  by 
phototherapy,  the  extent  and  de;^e  of  action  is  more  under  con- 
trol and  reaction  is  lees  prolonged.  It  is  the  preferable  method  for 
indurated  marginal  areas  such  as  the  lobe  of  the  ear  or  other  parts 
liable  to  break  down  nnder  rigorous  X-rsying,  also  where  tissues 
are  thin  as  the  cheek  and  all  other  places  where  deep  penetration 
ia  not  required.  For  the  eyelid  it  is  the  more  commendable  pro- 
ceednre,  and  the  lid  will  protect  the  eye  better  from  the  effects  of  a 
short  ultra-violet  exposure  —  four  mlnates  being  sufficient  —  than 
from  a.longer  and  more  penetrating  X-ray  exposure.  Also,  there 
vOl  be  no  fear  of  epilation  of  the  lashes  as  would  result  from  ex- 
posure to  the  X-rays  and  there  is  the  same  recommendation  with 
regard  to  the  brow,  lip,  head  or  other  parts  on  which  there  is  hair. 
Phototherapy  ia  also  of  great  value  in  toning  up  broken  down  tissue 
and  promoting  the  healing  of  ulcerations. 

On  the  other  hand,  radioHierapy  is  preferable  when  the  area  in- 
Tolved  is  extensive,  as  a  larger  portion  can  be  exposed  at  one  time 
with  radiotherapy;  also  where  greater  penetration  is  required  as 
when  the  tissaes  are  tumefied,  hypertrophied  or  pigmented,  as  in 
these  conditions  the  greater  proportion  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  will 
be  abBorbed  and  neutralized  before  reaching  i^e  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  where  much  tumefaction,  hypertrophy  or  pigmentation  occur 
in  a  course  of  phototherapy,  the  treatment  should  be  changed  to 
radiotherapy  at  once  or  much  valuable  time  may  be  lost.  Radio- 
therapy is  also  more  applicable  where  mucous  membranes  are  in- 
volved not  easy  of  access  to  ultra-violet  rays  such  as  the  nasal 
raucous  membrane. 

Where  there  is  fibrous  or  cicatricial  tissue  this  may  sometimes  be 
broken  down  by  vigorous  but  judicious  X-raying,  which  being  ac- 
complished the  rest  may  be  left  to  phototherapy.  Where  there  is 
ulceration  this  may  be  stimulated  by  radiotherapy  and  here  again 
phototherapy  resorted  to  if  it  is  a  suitable  case. 

Illustrative  of  these  latter  points  the  salient  features  of  a  couple 
of  cases  might  be  cited.    In  a  man  aged  70  yean  the  disease  had 
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been  present  for  25  3-ear8  and  had  undergone  all  the  classi- 
cal treatment,  applications  innumerable,  curetting,  excision,  gal- 
vano-puncture  et  al.  It  was  situated  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
toward  the  shoulder  and  was  of  ovoid  shape,  2g  ins.  in  its 
longer  diameter,  1^  ins.  across,  fibrous  in  character  and  with  a 
much  depressed  cicatrix  running  down  the  central  portion,  around 
which  lupus  was  much  in  evidence.  The  sites  of  galvano-puncture 
were  the  onlj  locations  where  recurrence  had  not  taken  place. 
Ten  exposures  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  alone  from  10  to  15  minutes 
each  and  seven  more  with  the  static  brush  discharge  in  addition 
showed  that  progress  would  be  slow.  All  but  the  fibrous  tissue 
was  then  carefully  screened  and  it  X-rayed  at  close  range  — 
from  4  to  6  ins. —  on  nine  consecutive  occasions  for  15  minutes 
each  with  a  fairly  high  tube,  following  each  treatment  with  the 
brush  discharge  to  the  surrounding  parts.  This  caused  tiie 
fibrous  tissue  to  soften  and  break  down,  and  after  36  further  ex- 
posures to  ultra-violet  rays  all  ulcerated  patches  had  healed,  leaving 
a  surface  almost  level,  very  unlike  the  former  depression. 
Some  further  ultra-violet  raying  wns  done  as  a  precautionary 
measure  as  the  skin  was  very  thin  where  subject  to  pressure  by 
tlie  neck  band  of  the  shirt  and  showed  proneness  to  chafe. 

In  another  case,  a  man  aged  5S  years,  the  lupus  was  of  15  years' 
duration,  involving  portions  of  the  forehead,  brow,  both  upper 
and  lower  lid,  cheek,  ear,  and  all  of  the  temple,  running  well 
into  the  hair;  an  area  4  1/2  ins.  vertically  and  2  1/2  ins.  across, 
■with  all  these  tissues  and  those  underlying  immovably  adherent  to 
the  bones  beneath,  inability  to  open  the  jaws  wide  enough  to  eat  a 
l)Bnana,  and  marked  flattening  of  the  prominences  of  the  brow  and 
cheek  denoting  bone  involvement.  There  was  a  crusted  ulcerated 
portion  measuring  3  ins.  vertically,  1  1/2  ins.  across  the  narrow- 
est portion  and  8  ins,  across  the  widest  The  ulcerated  portion 
only  was  exposed  to  the  X-rays  for  15  minutes  each  on  10  suc- 
ceeding days,  the  static  brush  discharge  being  used  on  the  sur- 
rounding parts  meanwhile.  Twenty-four  exposures  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays  followed,  then  the  patient  was  allowed  to  return  home 
and  directed  to  continue  a  daily  application  of  the  ung,  thuya  co., 
the  ulcer  having  become  much  smaller,  Foiir  weeks  later  the  ulcer 
was  1  15/16  ins,  vertically,  1/2  in,  across  the  top,  6/16  in,  across 
the  center  and  3/4  in.  across  the  bottom.  After  36  more  ultra-violet 
exposures  all  ulceration  was  completely  healed,  and  the  skin  and 
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anderlying  tissnes  freely  movable  except  a  small  portion  oror  the 
malar  prominence  and  outer  part  of.  the  lower  lid. 

Cases  may  arise  in  which  the  X-ray  after  a  prolonged  course  of 
treatment  seems  to  lose  its  former  good  effect,  or  sometimes  the 
parts  become  abnormally  sensitive  to  it.  In  the  event  of  either  of 
these  contingencies  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  ultra-violet  ray  for 
a  time  until  the  parts  recover  their  tone,  when  a  return  may  be 
made  to  the  X-ray. 

In  some  patients  the  reaction  after  exposure  to  ultrarviolet  rays 
even  for  very  short  periods  is  so  exaggerated  that  this  form  of 
treatment  cannot  be  employed.  Such  cases  should  be  exposed 
cautiously  to  the  X-ray. 

In  a  case  of  long  standing  which  had  been  under  the  care  of  a 
great  many  physicians,  and  where  a  great  many  expedients  had 
been  resorted  to  in  addition  by  the  patient  himself,  the  nose  being 
the  part  involved,  the  X-raya  effected  a  remarkable  improvement 
for  a  time,  then,  seeming  to  lose  all  their  efficacy  and  the  case  being 
at  a  standstill,  more  vigorous  X-raying  resulted  in  ray  erythema. 
When  this  bad  passed  off.  an  exposure  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  of 
:five  minutes  to  each  aide  of  the  nose  caused  a  very  severe  reaction, 
«rythema  extending  over  the  cheeks  and  eyelids,  tumefaction  of  the 
tissues  affected,  very  acute  corryza  with  burning  sensation  about 
"the  nostrils  and  upper  lip,  lachrymation  and  pain.  An  ultra-violet 
■exposure  of  the  back  of  the  neck  for  eight  minutes  on  the  same 
-occasion  to  abort  an  incipient  carbuncle  of  which  the  patient  had 
had  a  number  was  eminently  successful  in  attaining  its  object,  but 
also  resulted  in  blistering  the  neck  quite  extensively  as  from  a 
severe  sunburn,  and  the  patient  declared  that  he  preferred  the 
disease  to  the  cure  in  this  case.  The  neck  had  never  been  X-rayed. 
In  the  same  case  the  application  of  adrenalin  chloride  was  attended 
■with  such  discomfort  even  in  1/10,000  strength  that  it  had  to  be 
di  scon  tin  ned ;  it  also  intensified  both  ultra-violet  and  X-ray  action 
very  greatly.  This  case  did  better  when  the  X-ray  was  returned  to 
with  short  seances  of  eight  minutes. 

The  advent  of  erysipelas  in  a  part  apparently  cured  may  start 
up  fresh  foci  of  the  disease  to  greater  vigor  than  formerly  and  may 
€auae  the  disease  to  spread  and  also  to  appear  in  parts  hitherto 
free  from  it  In  such  caaes  the  X-ray  will  be  the  preferable 
treatment. 

The  duration  of  exposure  to  either  rays  will  depend  largely  apon 
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the  state  of  the  skin,  the  size  of  the  lupus,  and  the  extent  and  de- 
gree of  the  reaction.  Unless  reaction  is  too  pronounced  daily  ex- 
posures are  preferable.  Fiom  3  to  10  minntea  is  the  usnal 
time  for  exposing  one  portion  to  the  ultra-violet  rays.  X-ray  ex- 
posures vary  from  8  to  15  minutes  with  a  fairly  high  tube  not 
ueually  nearer  than  6  in.  from  the  part  exposed.  With  the  nltra- 
violet  ray  the  lens  of  the  lamp  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
part  being  treated. 

When  tissues  are  breaking  down  under  X-raying,  or  erythema  is 
hecoming  too  marked,  the  brush  discharge  from  the  static  machine 
is  sometimes  of  assistance  to  restore  tone. 

Id  view  of  the  fact  that  ultra-violet  rays  induce  fluorescence, 
convert  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  ozone,  cause  chemical  combina- 
tion, give  rise  to  oxidation  and  decomposition,  possess  a  direct  and 
vigorous  bactericidal  action,  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  capillary 
circulation  producing  not  a  mere  transitory  but  a  persisting  dilata- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels  promoting  osmosis,  influencing  nutri- 
tion and  favoring  absorption,  ts  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
"  photolysis  "  and  "  photophoresis "  may  open  up  fields  of  research 
as  yet  comparntively  unexplored,  and  may  come  to  mean  much  to 
EuSering  humanity,  dealing  with  the  power  of  light  and  more 
especially  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  to  break  np  medicaments  into 
elementary  forms  or  produce  new  combinations  more  absorbable  and 
to  carT7  such  into  the  system  as  ammunition  in  the  battle  against 
disease,  thereby  on  the  one  band  assisting  the  therapeutic  action  of 
light,  and  on  the  other  hand  utilizing  the  lytic  and  phoretic  action 
of  light  to  aid  the  therapeuais  of  external  and  internal  medication? 

BiBOUBSIOIT. 

Dr.  EuiL  H.  Gbttbbe:  I  am  Borry  that  the  author  of  the  paper  did 
not  take  time  to  read  it  to  us  In  detail.  It  ii  not  ft  very  long  paper,  and 
he  might  hftve  done  bo  at  the  expense  of  very  little  more  time,  and  we 
certainly  could  have  discuBsed  the  subject  much  better.  The  author  make* 
the  following  statement:  "As  between  phototherapy  and  Tadiotherapy  for 
lupus  vulgaris,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred  in  casea  in  which  it  is 
applicable."  Unfortunately  he  does  not  state  what  he  considers  an  ap- 
plicable caae.  Personally  I  do  not  prefer  phototherapy  to  X-ray-therapy 
in  any  eaae  of  lupus  vulgaiia.  I  disagree  with  the  author  when  he  says, 
"  In  caMS  in  which  it  ia  suited  phototherapy  possessea  the  advantage  of 
requiring  a  leaa  extended  course  of  treatment."  I  have  treated  case*  of 
lupus  vulgaris  with  the  one  single  X-ray  treatment  and  bave  made  them 
permanently  well,  never  by  phototherapy.  Finsen's  report  with  relation 
to  this  method  should  be  considered  very  carefully.      Although  Finsen  it 
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not  «B  X-ra7  entfaueisat,  he  givte  great  credit  to  it.  Ib  ID7  own  vork, 
tlu  X-raj  appeals  to  me  more  strongly,  And  I  should  ftlwajs  prefer  the 
X-iay  to  phototherapy.  The  Author  alao  ttatea  the  following:  "  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  ultra-violet  raj*  induce  fluorescence,  oonTcrt  the  ox^en 
of  the  air  into  ozone,"  etc.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  fact.  We  have  no 
proof,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gain  any  light  in  literature  and  by 
ecperiment,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  converted  into  ozone  by  the 
ultra-violet  rays.  It  is  a  tact  that  metal  substances  may  be  decom- 
posed in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  oxygen 
ln*7  be  assumed  to  take  on  an  allotropic  form. 

Dr.  Wu.  Bekbav  Skow:  The  laet  speaker  I  think  made  a  seriooi 
mistake  in  stating  that  in  any  case  the  X-ray  was  better  than  the  light. 
Id  my  own  experience  I  have  seen  cases  where  I  came  near  having  seriout 
trouble  from  using  the  X-ray,  but  Anally  succeeded  by  resorting  to  light. 
In  one  caM  of  lupus  vulgaris  of  the  ear,  in  which  the  lower  portion  waa 
indurated,  I  should  have  expected  it  to  come  away  if  I  had  used  the  X-ray 
once  more.  In  similar  cases  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  Other  means  than 
the  X-ray  or  lose  a  portion  of  the  tissue.  In  most  eases,  however,  the 
X-ray  is  superior  in  the  treatment  of  lupus  vulgaris.  Finaen  was  a 
pathfinder,  but  his  method  as  a  whole  cannot  now  be  rated  as  the  best 
In  the  field  in  the  treatment  of  moat  cases  of  lupns  vulgaris.  The  en- 
deavor to  find  our  limitations  in  means  and  methods  is  eertainly  a  com- 
mendable one,  but  when  we  have  found  them,  the  judicious  employment 
of  the  best  means  is  the  course  of  the  wise  physician  in  all  cases.  The 
author  spoke  favorably  of  the  use  of  the  brush  discharge.  That  modality 
is  of  advantage,  but  should  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  X-ray. 
There  are  often  many  ways  to  accomplish  the  same  thing,  and  occasion 
ariees  where  we  can  employ  in  some  cases  one  to  better  advantage  than 
another.  For  instance,  a  man  who  has  an  outfit  for  using  the  X-ray 
will  use  it,  but  he  must  know  when  to  stop.  Many  have  gone  on  raying 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  postponed  a  prompt  recorery.  In  an 
article  published  some  months  ago  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoentgen  Ray 
there  was  an  account  of  a  physician  In  Dublin  who  had  rayed  for  a  lupus 
on  the  face  forty  times  without  a  favorable  result.  He  stopped  the  ray- 
ing and  it  healed,  and  alt  evidence  of  the  lupus  promptly  disappeared. 
If  he  bad  stopped  raying  sotmer,  it  would  probably  have  promptly  healed. 
Nature  was  not  given  a  chance  to  effect  the  healing. 

Chaikm&n  Hobton:  With  your  permission  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words, 
for  I  think  we  should  get  together  as  soon  as  possible  on  some  ideas  as 
to  the  technique  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  I  have  long  held  a 
oomsponding  position,  and  published  it  too,  that  phototherapy  as  splen- 
didly promulgated  by  Finsen,  no  matter  how  valuable  it  was  as  a  pioneer, 
is  now  a  bygone  issue  In  the  minds  of  most  men  in  the  treatment  of  lupus. 
It  is  my  average  experience  with  lupus  that  many  eases  can  be  cured  in 
from  two  to  four  months.  The  Finsen  method  is  tedious,  the  X-ray 
method  rapid.  I  would  like  to  make  the  remark  that  we  may  X-ray 
too  mucb  In  cases  of  lupus.  My  own  method  of  procedure  is  to  apply 
the  X-ray  (three  times  weekly,  medium  tube,  fifteen  minutes  exposure, 
nine  inches  distant  from  the  target),  until  I  produce  a  mild  dermatitis  in 
Vol.  Ill  — M 
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the  nefgbboring  sound  skin.  Saving  obtained  a  satUfactory  demiatitia 
in  thia  neighboring  sound  skin,  I  would  advise,  a  dela;^  of  treatment  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  to  see  if  the  disease  would  not  heal,  and  in  two  weeks' 
time  one  can  be  quite  positive  as  to  this.  If  it  does  not,  then  I  repeat 
the  same  procesn  until  we  have  produced  agaiu  a  dermatitia  in  the  neigh- 
boring sound  aliin.  That  technique  I  have  followed  right  along  and 
with  success.  I  do  not  believe  that  powerful  exposures  are  desirable. 
As  to  the  use  of  the  ultra-violet  raj  produced  otherwise  than  by  the  Finsen 
light  in  lupus,  I  have  no  confldence  in  it  whatever,  owing  to  its  non- 
penetrating quality. 

Dr.  A.  i/L.  Baeb:  In  medicine  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  one 
drug;  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  calomel,  or  soda,  or  any  other 
drug  in  the  treatment  of  any  disease,  and  at  the  preeent  time  1  do  not 
•ee  why,  if  we  have  two  or  three  electrical  modalities  in  the  office,  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to  one  line  of  treatment,  either  phototherapy, 
X-ray,  or  the  partial  discbarge.  It  is  a  combination  of  all  ot  them  that 
gives  our  patient  the  beat  result. 

Dr.  Chableb  R.  Dicksos:  In  reply  to  Dr.  Orubbfi's  criticism,  I  know 
it  ii  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  present  a  paper  without  reading  It  all.  A 
number  of  questions  asked  are  answered  in  the  paper.  Aa  to  Dr.  Grubb^'s 
further  criticism,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  applicable  cases  are  stated  in 
the  paper  if  he  will  read  it  in  full.  The  paper  does  not  deal  with  mild 
eases  which  can  be  cured  with  one  application  of  the  X-ray.  Such  cases 
may  be  cured  by  one  exposure  to  the  iron  electrode  arc  rays.  As  to 
oxygen  being  converted  into  OEone  by  ultra-violet  rays,  I  do  not  state 
this  of  niy  own  personal  knowledge.  My  authority  is  Dr.  Leopold  Freund, 
of  Vienna,  who  makes  the  statement  in  his  work,  "Radiotherapy;"  I  have 
quoted  him,  and  if  he  is  wrong  I  have  to  apologize  for  bim.  Then  as  to 
the  point  about  treatment  with  the  Finsen  light.  The  paper  does  not 
deal  with  the  Finsen  tight  proper,  but  with  the  vibrations  of  the  iron 
electrode  arc.  The  Finsen  light  takes  in  the  longer  ultra-violet  rays, 
the  violet,  indigo,  and  blue.  The  spectrum  of  the  iron  electrode  arc,  as 
used  in  my  cases,  has  very  little  blue  or  indigo,  a  little  more  violet  and 
-ultra-violet  than  the  Finsen  light,  but  in  addition  other  ultra-Tiolet  rays 
much  higher  up  in  the  spectrum,  shorter  and  more  rapid  still,  and  It  is 
these  iron  arc  rays  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  paper.  No  attempt  is 
made  to. cover  the  whole  field  of  the  treatment  of  lupus,  but  only  certain 
points  that  occurred  to  me  in  the  treatment  of  a  number  of  severe  cases. 
The  question  as  to  the  efficacy  ot  the  treatment  is  unneoeasary  when  you 
read  the  first  two  cases  cited,  which  I  commend  to  your  careful  con- 
sideration. One  case  waa  under  other  treatment  for  twenty-flve  years, 
and  was  completeiy  cured  by  the  ultra-violet  rays.  The  source  of  the 
ultra-violet  ray  in  the  cured  cases  was  the  alternating  current,  trans- 
mitted throi^h  a  series  of  coils  to  a  condenser  below  them,  giving  a  so- 
called  "high-tension,  high-frequency"  current;  this  is  led  to  iron  elec- 
trodes. As  to  the  penetration  of  the  rays,  Freund  says  about  one-third 
part  of  the  rays  of  the  present  known  ultra-violet  spectrum  are  capabis 
«f  penetrating  to  the  lower  layers  of  the  skin,  and  the  balance  of  them 
«re  atworbed  by  the  epidermis.     A  carbuncle  on  the  back  of  my  neck 
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hid  been  treated  nurgicallj'  and  tlie  wound  h»d  healed,  but,  aa  freqiientljr 
happens,  too  others  appeared  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  cicatrix.  I  ap- 
plied adrenalin  chloride  solution  to  blanch  the  tieeues,  and  two  ex- 
posures to  the  iron  arc  rays  coinpletel;^  aborted  the  carbuncle  with  no 
recurrence.     In  cases  of  foruocle,  I  have  accomplished  the  same  thing. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Spbino;  I  nnderstood  this  was  to  be  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  with  the  American  Electro- Therapeutic  Association  by  courtesy 
of  the  Congress,  but  I  would  not  have  known  that  it  was  anything  but 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Electro-Therapeutic  AenociHtion  except  by  the 
badges,  since  all  the  papers  that  have  been  read  have  been  read  by  mem- 
hers  of  the  association.  As  one,  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  members  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  wish  to  make  a  motion  that  we  now  hear  Dr.  Morton's 
paper. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and,  being  put  t«  a  rote,  prevailed 
unanimously. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Spring,  vice-president  of  the  American  Electro-Therapeutic 
Association,  then  assumed  tbe  chair  and  called  upon  Dr.  Morton  for  the 
reading  of  his  paper. 
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FLUORESCENCE  AKTIFICIALLT  PRODUCED  DI 
THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM  BY  THE  RONTGEN 
BAYS  AND  BY  RADIUM  AND  ELECTRIC  DIS- 
CHARGES AS  A  THERAPEUTIC  METHOD. 


BY  DR.  WILLIAM  JAMEiJ  MORTON,  Profeitor  of  ZKseiwei  of  (A«  Mind 
and  Hereout  Byatem  and  of  Eleetrotherapvutica,  Seta  7ork  Pott-Oradtiatt 
Uedioal  School  and  Eotpilal. 


The  therapeutic  method  outlined  in  this  paper  and  in  previous 
publicationB  consiste  in  the  saturaticHi  of  the  human  organism  in 
vhole  or  in  part  with  a  medicine  endowed  with  the  property  of 
fluorescence  (or  phosphorence)  and  in  then  submitting  this  patient 
to  the  action  of  X-raya  or  of  the  radium  radiation  or  of  high-fre- 
quency currents.  It  ie,  therefore,  a  combined  treatment.  I  have 
termed  it  Artificial  Fluorescence. 

The  sum  total  of  the  writer's  object  was  to  develop  light  within 
tissue,  in  tbe  confidence  that  the  well-known  external  effects  of  this 
agency  might  now  he  duplicated  internally  and  especially  in  the 
expectation  that  certain  wave  lengths  of  the  visible  spectrum  like 
the  blue-violet  and  the  yellow-green  might  exert  specialized  effects. 
But  it  is  also  and  furthermore  obvious  that  the  wave  lengths  of  the 
visible  spectnmi  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  sole  out- 
put and  resultant  of  the  absorbed  energy  of  the  X-ray  and  the 
radium  radiations.  Effects  may,  therefore,  well  be  attributed  to 
transformations  into  other  wave  lengths,  as  for  instance,  the  ultra- 
violet, or  even  into  the  well-known  secondary  radiations,  lower  in 
wave  length  than  the  X-radiations,  but  still  akin  to  them  in  their 
property  of  aot  being  refracted  and  dispersed  as  are  the  violet  and 
ultra-violet.  These  secondary  radiations  in  their  turn  may  set  up 
fluorescence. 

The  main  point  is  that  by  reason  of  the  medicine  administered 
to  the  patient  a  new  set  of  radiations  is  set  up  within  his  tissues 
and  that  the  most  obvious  of  these  radiations  are  light  itself  or 
closely  akin  to  it. 

In  science  it  seldom  happens  that  ultimate  truth  is  arrived  at 

all    at    once.      Usually    observations     have     preceded,    a    great 
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nrunber  of  experiments  have  followed,  a.  final  deduction  has  been 
made,  and  this  itself  may  after  all  turn  out  to  be  wrong. 

So  it  18  regarding  the  subject  of  my  paper,  but  certain  it  is  that 
artificial  fluorescence  by  radium  and  the  X-radiatdons  is  founded 
upon  a  Bolid  physical  basis,  applicable  to  living  human  beings, 
and  that  tiie  clinical  results  obtained,  at  the  least,  increase  the 
percentage  of  cures  in  many  diseases. 

Eiatorical. 

The  st^  leading  up  to  the  plan  here  presented  of  treating  the 
entire  blood  system  with  a  fluorescent  substance  and  then  sub- 
mitting it  to  X-  and  radium  radiations  are  few  but  most  inter- 
esting. They  relate  to  a  local  use  of  the  fluorescent  substance 
by  hypodermatic  injections  or  topical  applications,  and  to  the  use 
of  the  Finsen  light  as  an  excitant.  With  these  methods,  I  have 
had  no  experience  since  my  cAject  ha«  been,  not  alone  to  affect 
superflcial  skin  areas  as  in  lupus,  but  rather  to  affect  deeper  areas 
like  cancerous  tumors,  tuberculous  glands,  and  tuberculous  lungs, 
carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  and  chronic  diseases  like  malaria  or 
general  conditions  like  pseudolenkaenua.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, the  medicine  to  be  administered  by  the  mouth  must  be  harm- 
lees  but  also  fluorescent,  and  a  radiation  must  be  used  which  is 
able  to  excite  fluorescence  deep  within  the  tissues.  Obviously,  the 
Finsen  light  radiation  would  not  furnish  the  penetration  required 
and  topical  administration  would  not  reach  the  diseases  desired. 
I  resorted,  therefore,  to  the  Bontgen  ray  and  t^  radium. 

Natural  Fluorescence  of  Tissues  of  the  Body. 

In  1845,  Prof.Brucke  stated  that  the  crystalline  Lena  of  the 
eye  was  fluorescent  and  the  aqueous  humour  less  so.  In  1865, 
M.  Jules  Begnauld,  using  sunlight,  found  that  the  cornea  fluo- 
resced slightly,  the  crystalline  lens  highly,  and  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour less  so.  In  1S95,  Setechcnow  of  Moscow,  in  a  series  of 
careful  experiments,  corroborated  these  results.  He  observed  that 
when  the  €ye  is  brought  into  the  focus  of  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
immediately  the  cornea  and  the  lens  begin  to  glimmer  with  a  white- 
blue  light.  Dr.  Henry  Bence  Jones  (Proceedings  of  Boyal  So- 
ciety, April,  1866,  and  "  Lectures  Upon  the  Application  of  Chem- 
istry and  Mechanics  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,"  London, 
18G7),  not  only  repeated  these  experimenta  upon  the  media  of 
the  ey^  but  also,  as  a  result  of  careful  researches,  mad«  the  very 
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remarkable  discovery  that  man  and  all  animalB  poaaeeB  in  ererj 
part  of  the  body  a  fluorescent  substance  resembling  quinine.  This 
substance  he  found  to  be  an  alkaloid  and  to  be  closely  related  to 
quinine.  He  named  it  animal  quinoidine.  Using  a  standard 
solution  of  quinine,  100  litres  (equals  213  pints)  of  water,  to 
obtain  the  same  degree  of  fluorescence,  he  found  that  this  animal 
quinoidine  was  present  uniformly  in  extracts  of  the  liver,  heart, 
spleen,  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  nerves,  muscles,  cartilages,  blood, 
bile,  and  humours  of  the  eye.  The  fluorescent  substance  did  not 
disappear  from  lenses  that  had  been  kept  for  months  in  glycerine. 

Using  a  spark  from  a  Buhmkorff  coil  as  a  source  of  light,  Jones 
determined  distinct  fluorescence  in  a  solution  of  one  grain  of 
quinine  to  1,000,000  parts  of  water. 

Dr.  Chalvet,  (Oazette  Bebdomadaire,  2d  series  t.v.  1868),  found 
that  Dr.  Bence  Jones'  fluorescent  substance  exists  in  Tarious  foods 
and  even  in  wine  and  is,  therefore,  probably  not  of  an  animal  but 
vegetable  origin. 

In  1868,  Drs.  Edward  Rhoads  and  William  Pepper,  published^ 
an  interesting  "  Contribution  toward  our  Knowledge  of  the  Patho- 
logical Changes  in  the  Fluorescence  of  the  Tissues."  They  con- 
flrmed  Bence  Jones'  results  and  then  advanced  the  original  idea 
based  on  an  ezaminat^on  of  the  blood  in  a  number  of  cases  that 
"  a  close  connection  exists  between  the  diminution  of  animal 
quinoidine  and  malarial  dieeasea."  They,  therefore,  gave  quinine 
to  increase  the  fluorescence  of  the  tissues  to  its  normal  point  ■ 

In  1900,  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King  of  Washington,  D.  C,  resurrected* 
these  publications  of  Bence  Jones  and  of  Rhoads  and  Pepper,  in 
connection  with  his  theory  and  suggestion  of  placing  malarial  pa- 
tients in  the  dark  or  in  rooms  with  violet  or  purple  window  hang- 
ings. Dr.  King  bases  his  suggestion  upon  his  belief  that  the 
sporulation  of  the  Plasmodium  of  malaria  cannot  take  place  in 
the  dark  but  only  in  light  and  more  especially  in  red  light.  This 
treatment  corresponds  of  course  to  the  red  light  or  Finsen  treat- 
ment of  smallpox. 

In  1900,*  Prof,  v.  Tappeiner  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  0.  v.  Baab 
tested  the  action  of  the  fluorescent  light  of  phenylacridin  upon 
infusoria.  Paramoeciae  in  an  acridin  solution  of  1  in  20,000  died 
in  sunlight  in  6  minutes,  in  diffused  daylight  in  about  60  miautee, 

1.  Feima.  Bosp.  Beports  1BQ8. 

2.  Vermont  Medical  Monthly,  June  25,  1II02. 
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but  if  kept  in  the  dark,  they  were  alive  after  6000  minutee,  viz., 
aiter  100  hours,  t.  Tappeiner  eununarizea  the  reBalts  of  his  and 
V.  Saab's  experiments  as  follows  (quoted  from  Freund,  p.  519) : 
"Light  becomes  highly  injurions  to  paramoeciae  in  the  presence 
of  acridin,  phenylacridin,  eosin  and  quinine  in  solutions  in  which 
these  substances  in  themselves  (in  the  dark)  are  hardly  if  at  all 
poisonous.  This  action  of  light  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Auorescent  quality  of  the  substances  named.  The  injurioue  power, 
however,  lies  not  in  the  fluorescent  light  produced  but  in  the 
process  of  its  production." 

0.  T.  Baab  surmises  that  we  have  here  a  conversion  of  the  energy 
of  the  light  rays  into  chemical  rays  analogous  to  that  of  chloro- 
phyll, which  is  also  a  fluorescent  body,  bat  with  this  difference 
that  this  conversion  is  the  cause  of  death  to  the  paramoeciae, 
whereas  to  planta  it  ia  the  condition  of  continued  life. 

T,  Tappeiner  holds  that  this  kind  of  light  action  comes  into 
play  with  those  animal  organs,  skin,  retina,  blood  and  lymph 
senun,  which  have  the  capacity  for  fluorescence.  "  He  surmises, 
to(^  that  the  cause  of  the  skin  inflammation  noticed  by  Wedding, 
Id  beasts  fed  on  buckwheat,  lies  in  the  fact  that  substances  get 
into  the  body  which  are  capable  of  fluorescence." 

T.  Tappeiner  concludes  his  article  with  the  suggestion  that 
fluorescing  substances  by  being  applied  to  the  part  and  subjected 
to  light  may  be  employed  in  dermatology  just  as  eoein  and  other 
fluorescing  substances  have  been  empirically  employed  for  the  last 
ten  years  in  photography,  viz.,  as  "sensitizers." 

In  1901,  H.  Lieher  of  Xew  York,  made  eiperiments  with  agar 
solutions  inoculated  with  common  mold  and  further  experiments 
with  grape  and  other  fruit  juices,  and  found  that  fluorescent  sub- 
stances like  solutions  of  fluorescin,  eoein,  or  rhbdamin,  arrested 
fermentation  in  every  case  as  long  as  the  solutions  were  exposed 
to  daylight,  but  that  the  fluorescent  substances  had  no  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  solutions  when  kept  in  the  dark.  These  principles 
he  applied  to  the  preservation  of  food  stuffs. 

In  June  and  August,  1903,'  and  later  on.s  the  writer  published 
his  plan  of  saturating  the  entire  system  by  administrations  of 
fluorescent  medicines  and  submitting  parts  or  the  whole  of  it  to 
X  and  radium  radiations,  after,  however,  recording  a  series  of 

4,  Eleclrieal  World  and  Engineer,  June  20,  IflOS.  W.  Y.  Medical  Record, 
August  9,  1903. 

5.  V.  7.  Uedioal  Joumai,  etc.,  Feb.  13  and  20,  1904. 
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experiments  upon  patiente  trom  January,  1900,  onward.  lo 
Kovember,  1903,  was  publislied^  the  experiments  of  Dreyer  upon 
"Light  Treatment"  by  the  method  of  "Sensitizing"  tissuee,  al- 
ready Buggestad  by  r.  Tappaner.  This  article,  brief  bnt  most 
interesting  and  important,  was  a  r^sum^  of  a  report  of  investiga- 
tions made  to  the  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences  in  April,  1903. 
Dreyer  adopted  the  plan  which  has  long  been  used  in  sensitizing 
photographic  plates  of  adding  to  the  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver 
solution,  certain  substances  which  are  generally  of  a  fluorescent 
nature.  Infusoria,  bacteria  and  animal  tissues  thus  impr^nated 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  Finsen  light  were  affected  by 
the  green  to  orange  rays  exactly  as  without  the  use  of  the  sensi- 
tizing agency  they  would  have  been  affected  by  the  ultra-violet 
rays.  The  importance  of  this  plan  is  evidmt,  for  it  is  the  red  to 
green  rays  of  the  arc  lamp  which  easily  penetrate  tissue,  while 
the  nltra-violet  penetrate  but  very  slightly.  By  the  Dreyer  sensi- 
tizing method  the  scope  of  the  Finsen  treatment  for  lupus,  etc., 
would  he  greatly  extended  and  simplified,  the  eSect  would  ext^d 
more  deeply,  the  area  be  more  extensive,  and  the  pressure  device 
be  unnecessary.  Dreyer  used  principally  erythrosin  in  a  solutiim 
of  1  to  4000,  a  solution  perfecUy  nontoxic^  except  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  arc-light  radiation. 

The  following  table  is  most  instructive.  Using  a  30-ampere 
lamp,  a  quartz  and  water-cooled  vessel,  and  erythrosin,  different 
rays  of  the  spectrum  were  tested  and  killed  microbes  as  stated  below. 


<»MBm™. 

Bactxbu. 

SeuBLUied. 

Normal. 

aeiultlzed. 

KormsL 

Q"«rt« 1 

VWble  ipectrum 

^srr::::: 

[      10  BOO. 

I    ID  see. 
\    lOeeo. 

100  aeo. 

ISmJn. 
TOmio. 
110  min. 

OOSBO. 

10  min. 
ISmln. 
Smin. 

SOeec 
UmlD. 
lOmlD. 

Onrlhn. 
Over*  hi* 

Bluefflui.mouo.J 
chromlo } 

ar".-.::::: 

YeUow.orai]gc"l 

The  above  table  shows  that  it  is  the  yellow-green  rays  to  which 
the  microorganisms  are  rendered  sensitive. 

6.  Britieh  Uedioal  Journal,  November,  1903. 
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Dreyer  also  sensitized  animal  tiBsuea  by  hj'podermatic  injectioaB 
of  erjthroein,  so  that  the  yellow  rays,  otherwise  without  effect, 
would  now  cause  an  inflammatory  reaction  such  as  is  caused  by 
the  Tiolet  and  ultra-violet  rays. 

Prof.  Neisser  and  Dr.  Halberstaedter  (Deutsche  Med.  Wockem- 
chrift,  Feb.  18,  19(H)  review  aod  amplify  the  work  of  Dreyer. 

Neiseer  makes  the  following  remarks  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
actitm: 

1).  The  occurrence  does  not  depend  upon  fluorescence,  because 
there  are  sensitizing  materials,  which  do  not  fluoresce,  and  fluores- 
cent materials  that  do  not  sensitize. 

2).  The  occurrence  does  not  depend  upon  the  absorption  of  cer- 
tain rays,  because  there  exists  a  number  of  fluorescing  and  non- 
fluorescing  materials,  which  absorb  the  same  rays,  as  erythrosin, 
and  yet  do  not  sensitize. 

3).  The  process  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  formation  of 
toxic  substances  in  the  sensitizer  during  the  illumination,  because 
if  one  first  subjects  a  sensitizing  fluid  to  light,  and  afterwards 
pats  microorganisms  into  the  same,  these  germs  are  not  killed. 

In  an  article  in  the  Munchener  Medizinische  Wochenschrift, 
Hay  10,  1904,  Jesionek  discusses  the  therapeutic  applications  of 
fluorescent  substances  in  various  diseased  conditioiis  after  the 
method  of  Tappeiner  just  referred  to.  The  skin  was  painted  with 
Bolntions  of  fluorescent  substances  and  then  submitted  to  sunlight, 
concentrated  by  lenses  or  not,  A  solution  of  eosin  was  most  com- 
monly employed.  In  cases  of  carcinomatous  growths  parenchym- 
matoua  injections  of  0.1  to  0.01  per  cent  solutions  were  used. 

In  July,  1904,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
Ounni  Busck  advocates  exposing  malarial  patients  to  whom  quinine 
had  been  flrst  administered  to  sunlight,  on  the  ground  that  qui- 
nine causes  micro-organisms  to  be  sensitive  to  light  The  writer 
had  already  considered  the  possibility  of  this  plan  in  his  flrst  pub- 
lications and  wrote :  "As  to  sunlight  as  an  exciting  cause  of  fluo- 
resence,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  light  passing  through  a  red  screen, 
as  for  instance  the  blood,  fails  to  excite  fluorescence,  while  the  X- 
and  radium  radiations  readily  penetrate  this  screen." 

On  the  whole  the  fact  is  well  established  that  quinine  solutions 
when  subjected  to  light  exert  a  deadly  influence  upon  some  micro- 
organisms. Tillman  has  found  that  paramoeciae  placed  in  solu- 
tions of  quinine  of  1  to  30,000  die  only  after  standing  about  flve 
hours  in  the  dark,  while  they  are  killed  in  the  course  of  eight  min- 
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utes  if  placed  in  sunlight  and  under  conditions  which  usually  hare 
□0  deleterious  influence  upon  the  paramoeciae. 

What  is  fluoreacencet 

Fluorescence  ts  the  property  which  suhstancee  have  of  absorbing 
invieible  or  visible  rays  and  giving  out  visible  light  The  fluo- 
rescent substance  does  not  give  out  the  lame  wave  length  as  that 
which  it  receives.  According  to  Stokes'  law,  it  should  give  out  a 
wave  length  of  lower  frequency,  namely,  the  shortest  wave  length 
of  the  flu<»escence  spectrum  is  always  of  less  refrangibility  than 
the  longest  wave  length  capable  of  exciting  fluorescence.  Lommel' 
has  shown,  however,  that  solutione  of  fluorescin,  eosin,  and  naph- 
thalic  red,  do  not  conform  to  Stokes'  law  and  Nichols  and  Merritt* 
in  recent  investigations  show  that  rhodamin,  resorcin  blue,  quinine, 
chlorophyll,  and  aesculin,  also  do  not  even  approximately  conform 
to  this  law.  The  fluorescence  of  quinine  sulphate  appears  to  be 
independent  of  the  wave  length  of  tiie  exciting  light 

Fluoresc^ce  and  phosphorescence  are  much  akin.  The  former 
lasts  only  so  long  as  tlie  exciting  cause  is  maintained;  the  latter 
endures  after  the  excitation  has  ceased.  Substances  like  willcmite 
exhibit  both  properties.  According  to  Becquerel,  fluorescence  is 
only  phosphorescence  of  short  duration. 

Sunlight,  electric  discharges,  ultra-violet,  the  Eontgen  and 
BecquCTel  rays,  all  excitfi  fluorescence  and  phosphorescence.  It  is 
precisdy  these  rays  whose  biological  effects  are  now  under  discus- 
sion therapeutically,  and  the  very  pertinent  question  arises,  is  not 
the  now  familiar  and  ordinary  curative  effect  of  these  various  rays 
due  to  their  common  property  of  exciting  fluorescence  or  even  phos- 
phorescence? Or  put  in  a  broader  sense,  is  this  curative  effect  not 
due  to  secondary  radiations,  invisible,  as  well  as  visible? 

That  the  effects  of  the  X-ray  may  be  due  to  the  fluorescence  of 
the  tissue  elonents  themselves,  is  an  opinion  I  have  long  held  and 
expressed  {Medical  Record,  Aug.  8,  1903).  This  opinion  is  also 
guardedly  put  forth  by  L.  Freund  in  liis  incomparably  excellent 
book  on  Radio- Therapy.  On  p.  336,  he  says :  "  It  seems,  moreover, 
not  impossible  that  X-rays  induce  fluorescence  in  those  tissue  ele- 
ments capable  of  this  phenomenon,  and  that  this  process  brings 
about  ch^nical  changes,  especially  in  the  cells.     In  this  respect^ 
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those  tissues  which  contaiii  earthy  matter  would  appear  to  i 
some  affinity  to  the  bromide  of  ailyer  gelatin,  vhite  other  tiwuea 
which  hare  no  fluorescent  capacity  remain  unhanned  hy  the  rays." 

Ooldiitein  (quoted  from  Freund),  arguing  that  since  Rontgen 
rays,  when  they  impinge  upon  bodies,  produce  ultra-violet  rays  of 
Tery  short  wave  length  attributes  to  this  ultra-violet  light  those 
Uoli^cal  effects  produced  in  the  deeper  layeis  of  the  skin  by 
BSntgen  radiation. 

Fround  c<xnbat8  this  view  on  the  ground  that  biological  effects 
are  not  produced  in  internal  organs  (heart,  liver,  etc.)  where  tiie 
Bfintgen  rays  equally  penetrate. 

But  many  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  have  demon- 
strated that  profound  lesions  of  internal  organs  are  produced.  In 
my  own  experience,  I  can  never  forget  the  peculiar,  crispy,  carti- 
laginous feeling  of  the  cutting  knife  in  a  deep  dissection  for  the 
radical  removal  of  a  carcinomatous  breast,  removed  after  three 
months  of  R&ntgen  treatment.  Both  the  pecttH^is  major  and 
minor  were  ctonified  as  verified  by  subsequent  miscroecopical  exam- 
ination. 

But  whether  or  not  simple  X-ray  treatments  produce  in  normal 
tissues  either  ultra-violet  or  fluorescent  rays  is  not  here  the  ques- 
tion. The  poseibititry  of  such  being  the  case  is  merely  mentioned 
as  constituting  collateral  confirmatory  evidence.  The  writer's 
method,  of  course,  is  to  permeate  tlBsues  and  ceUs  with  a  substance 
known  by  prior  laboratory  experiment  to  be  actually  fluorescent 
and  known  ta  retain  this  property  when  in  the  blood,  and  then  to 
artificially  excite  tiiis  fluorescent  quality  in  the  combined  fluids. 
The  method  itself  is  positive  and  demonstrable  apart  from  the- 
oretical considerations  while  its  curative  results  are  matters  of 
clinical  obeervation. 

Certain  it  is  as  evident  by  foregoing  statements  that  fluorescence 
and  phosphorescence  are  natural  properties  of  living  animal  tis- 
sues. 

These  two  phen<Hnena  of  light  exist  naturally  in  some  infusoria, 
bacteria,  insects,  deep  sea  Jishes,  and  as  we  have  seen  in  the  tis- 
sue of  human  beings.  In  the  human  being,  as  in  the  other  living 
organisms  mentioned,  this  fact  must  have  a  meaning  since  every 
function  or  ingrodient  of  the  organism  means  something.  It  ia 
simply  here  a  question  if  this  intrinsic  phenomenon  can  not  be 
artificially  utilized  as  a  therapeutic  measure. 
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Is  the  Specific  action  of  soma  well-known  drugs  du»  to  &eir 
fluorescent  properties? 

As  already  mentioned,  Shoads  and  F^pei  in  1866,  actizig  npon 
the  dranonstration  of  the  normal  fluorescence  of  the  blood  by  Dr. 
JB^ice  Jones  in  1866,  presented  the  reports  of  twelve  cases  in  which 
they  claimed  that  quinine  cured  by  increasing  the  fluorescence  of 
the  blood  in  cases  of  fever.  In  these  cases  they  demonstrated  a 
prior  diminution  of  the  natural  flnorescence  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King  of  Washington,  in  his  interesting  article  re- 
ferred to  on  "  Sunlight  and  Malaria"  (Termoni  Medical  Monthly, 
June  S6,  1903),_  argues  that  the  m&larial  parasite  is  a  naJced 
amoeba,  that  red  light  promotes  the  vital  activity  of  amoebae,  while 
violet  or  purple  restricts  it;  for  instance  amoeba  proteus  streams 
in  the  presence  of  red  light,  and  ceases  to  etream  in  light  from  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  color  of  the  light  diffused  through 
the  blood  is  red,  as  one  may  see  by  holding  the  hand  in  front  of  a 
candle.  Therefore,  the  malarial  amoeba  while  thriving  in  red 
light,  would  thrive  poorly  or  perish  in  light  from  the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum.  In  this  manner,  he  would  explain  cures  of 
malarial  fever  by  methylene  blue;  by  Prussian  blue,  and  by  iodine, 
which  last  becomes  in  the  stomach  purple  iodide  of  starch,  and  by 
quinine,  aesculin  and  fraxin,  all  of  which  are  "  antiperiodics  "  in 
ague  and  fluorescent. 

I  would  suggest  another  reaction  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  curative  and  antiseptic  action  of  the  salicylates. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  salicylates  give  a  beautiful  violet  reac- 
tion with  peroxide  of  iron.  Supposing  that  salicylates  are  admin- 
istered medicinally  where  is  the  peroxide  to  be  found?  In  many 
diseases,  most  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  salicylates,  there  is  a 
great  destruction  of  the  blood  corpuscles  with  the  formation  of 
pigments  in  the  organism.  According  to  Hugouneng  (Oazelie 
Hebdomadaire  de  Medicine,  etc.,  quoted  from  Medical  Record, 
July  5,  1902)  all  of  these  pigments  are  rich  in  iron.  Sometimes 
peroxide  of  iron  occurs,  probably  from  the  destruction  of  Hematin, 
which  chemically  contains  iron.  Here,  therefore,  we  may  have 
another  "color"  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  medicine  admin- 
istered. 

Quincke  (quoted  trtan  L.  Prcund)  showed  that  haemoglobin 
gives  off  its  oxygen  more  quickly  in  the  light  than  in  the  dark. 
For  this  reason,  light  increases  the  osidising  power  of  the  blood  and 
correspondingly  increases  the  processes  of  oxidation.    The  aalicy- 
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lates  may,  therefore,  I  would  suggest,  promote  in  this  manner 
metabolic  exchanges  due  to  the  violet  light  eet  up  in  the  blood 
corpuscle  \>j  reason  of  a  combination  with  the  peroxide  of  irtm  set 
free  in  the  decomposition  of  the  corpuscle^ 

Fluoreacencs  or  Sensitisaiion  t 

The  experiments  quoted  of  Tappeiner  and  Baab  and  of  Dreyer 
and  Halberstaedter  prove  b^cad  question  that  some  nootoxic  fluo- 
rescent and  nonfluwescent  snhstances,  under  the  excitation  of  the 
arc  lamp  radiation  kill  infusoria  and  bacteria  and  cause  inflamma- 
tory reaction  of  tissue.  This  action  is  ascribed  by  them  to  a  cer- 
tain "  smsitiziDg  "  effect  of  the  same  nature  as  occurs  by  the  use 
of  the  same  substances  in  photography. 

What  then  is  sensitization,  especially  in  photography?  The 
effect  of  light  upon  the  sensitive  material  of  photographic  plates 
has  long  been  familiar,  but  the  nature  of  the  reaction  between  the 
ether  radiation  and  the  sensitive  material  is  not  understood.  It 
is  not  enough  to  claim  that  this  reaction  is  simply  a  chemical  one, 
and  say  that  the  chlorine  or  the  bromine  of  the  Ag  CI  or  AG  Br 
is  in  unstable  equilibrium  and  is  jostled  ofE  of  its  molecular  com- 
bination by  the  impingement  of  the  radiation.  This  simple  state- 
ment of  the  ease  is  negatived  by  numerous  objecti<m8.  For  in- 
stance, many  substances  added  to  the  silver  emulsions  greatly 
enhance  the  amount  of  silver  salts  set  free.  Such  substances  are 
termed  in  photography,  "  sensitisers."  Frominent  among  them 
are  gelatin  and  eosin.  It  is,  for  example,  a  curious  fact  that  the 
X-ray  will  not  affect  a  collodion  bromide  of  silver  plate.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  instability  of  the  silver  salt  is  promoted 
by  the  proximity  and  by  some  action  of  the  gelatin.  What  the 
exact  action  of  the  aensitiser  is,  is  not  yet  explained  by  chemistry. 

The  commonly  received  opinion  is  that  by  reason  of  the  ether 
impulse  a  part  of  the  bromine  is  separated  from  the  silver  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  gelatin,  and  as  throwing  further  light  upon  the 
process  it  is  believed  that  the  action  of  the  aensitiser  is  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  decomposed  salt  to  absorb  oxygen.  Per  contra, 
chloride  of  silver  in  a  sealed  vacuum  tube  and  thus  out  of  contact 
with  oxygen,  remains  unaffected  after  months  of  exposure  to  light. 
But  also,  silver  chloride  free  in  the  air,  but  unexposed  to  light, 
retains  its  white  color.  It  would  thus  appear  that  both  light  and 
oxygen  must  be  mutually  present,  and  further  appear  that  in  some 
unexplained  manner  the  "  sensitisei "  provides  the  oxygen. 
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From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  that  Sir  Oliya 
J.  Lodge  has  suggested  that  the  therapeutic  Taluation  of  X-radia- 
tion  liee  in  production  of  ozone  within  the  irradiated  tissue.  Grant- 
ing this,  a  tisBue  impregnated  with  a  sensitizer,  would  he  richer  in 
oxygen  and  we  should  thus  simply  enhance  the  effect  of  .ordinary 
X-radiation.  Against  such  a  conclusion  is  the  rec^ved  fact  that 
the  X-ray  produces  no  such  pronounced  action  in  deep  as  in  super- 
ficial tissues,  although  it  penetrates  to  the  deeper  tissue. 
L.  Freund,  as  quoted,  suggests  that  in  the  case  of  tissues  rich 
in  mineral  constituents  the  minerals  act  as  sensitizers. 

These  facts  are  all  interesting,  but  they  are  not  final — they  ex- 
plain, without  explaining,  and  for  the  present  I  am  content  to 
believe  that  in  fluorescence,  namely,  in  light,  or  in  the  inriBible 
radiations  of  the  same  nature  of  ether  vibration  we  have  a  causa- 
tion which  is  as  fully  explanatory  of  the  effects  in  question  as  our 
present  knowledge  will  justify.  For  this  reason,  I  have  preferred 
to  term  the  method  I  have  advocated  "Artificial  Fluorescence  "  of 
living  tissue.  Possibly,  reasoning  by  analog}',  we  may  draw  the 
deduction  that  just  as  by  the  intervention  of  the  fluorescent  sub- 
stance chlorophyll,  tlie  all-pervading  agency  of  light,  causes  a  sup- 
ply of  carbon  to  the  plant  kingdom,  so,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  light,  intervening  fluorescent  substances  cause  a  Bupply  of 
oxygen  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

Experiments. 

Among  liquid  fluorescent  substances  may  be  named  quinine, 
aesculin,  fraxin,  eosin,  fluorescin  or  uranine,  rhodamin,  cochineal, 
copper  potassium  chroraate,  gentian,  henbane,  litmus,  naphthalene 
red,  paraffin,  petroleum,  vaseline,  stramonium,  tumeric,  indigo, 
Gaffronin,  paviine,  magdala  red,  thalleen,  resorcorufin  and  resorciu 
blue,  and  some  salicylates.     (Samples  of  each  exhibited.) 

It  was  quickly  found  that  while  the  above  substances  were  fluo- 
rescent to  daylight,  a  great  variation  in  their  capacity  for  fluo- 
rescence existed  when  exposed  to  X  and  radium  radiaUons.  Swae 
substances  non-fluorescent  to  sunlight  are  vividly  fluorescent  to 
the  X-ray  and  to  radium,  and  vice  versa.  Among  those  most  fluo- 
rescent to  radium  are  quinine,  uranine,  fraxin,  aesculin,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  petroleum  series,  like  vaseline. 

Experiments  made  with  liquids  in  ^lass  receptacles  were  value- 
less because  the  glass  itself  is  highly  fluorescent  to  the  X-ray  and 
radium.     Radium  radiations  are  on  the  whole  superior  to  the  X-ray 
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in  exciting  fluorescence.  Many  fluorescent  liquids  absorb  the  X  or 
radium  radiations  and  therefore  cast  a  shadow  correspoadiDg  to  the 
ordinary  density  shadow  in  radiography.  This  would  seem  to  con- 
stitute a  new  sort  of  skiagraphy. 

Applying  this  principle,  I  caused  a  subject,  Dr.  W.  E.  Deeka,  to 
take  twenty  drops  of  a  1  to  30  aqueous  solution  of  nranine,  and 
one  hour  later  submitted  the  hand  to  an  ordinary  X-ray  exposure. 
The  negative  and  print  obtained  when  compared  to  a  control  pic- 
ture of  the  same  hand  under  the  same  conditions,  except  as  to  the 
dosage  of  uranine,  gave  an  X-ray  picture  immensely  superior  in 
detail  and  clearness.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  osseous  struc- 
ture and  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  certain  portions  of  the 
bony  structure  when  saturated  with  uranine,  absorbed  the  X-ray 
to  a  greater  extent  than  if  the  nranine  had  not  been  used.  These 
pictures  make  an  interesting  addition  to  skiagraphy  and  are  here 
exhibited. 

A  further  interesting  outcome  of  experimentation  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  fluorescent  liquid,  fluorescing  a  very  deep  purplish 
blue  so  deep  that  when  concentrated,  it  appeared  almost  black,  but 
a  drop  of  it  added  to  a  test  tube  filled  with  water  gave  a  fluores- 
cence as  blue  as  that  of  aeeculin.  The  observation  arose  in  this 
manner:  Test  tubes  in  which  fluorescing  solutions  of  aescnlin 
were  allowed  to  stand  during  one  or  two  weeks  were  found,  them- 
selves, to  have  become  intensely  fiuoroscent  after  being  emptied  and 
carefully  washed  out  and  dried.  {See  Fig.  3,  A.)  Such  a  test  tube 
caste  a  shadow  on  a  screen  or  gives  a  photographic  print  as  dark 
as  would  ordinarily  be  caused  by  a  piece  of  lead  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  (Prints  here  shown.)  It  would  seem  that  an 
aescutinate  of  silica  or  a  silicate  of  aesculin  had  been  formed.  1 
have  submitted  some  of  this  fluid  to  Prof.  Bogert  of  Columbia 
University  for  analysis. 

An  analogy  to  the  dark  bones  of  the  band  and  the  dark  test 
tubes  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed. 

Granting  the  entire  soundness  of  the  physical  facts  of  fluores- 
cence as  demonstrable  by  laboratory  experiment,  it  is  still  im- 
portant to  know  if  the  actual  living  tissue  of  a  subject  whose  blood 
is  impregnated  with  a  fluorescent  substance  can  exhibit  fluores- 
cence. 

The  following  experiment  dwnonstrates  that  such  is  the  fact. 
Administering  to  the  patient  as  above,  twenty  drops  of  a  1  to  30 
aqueous  Bolutioa  of  urnrin",  one  hour  later  on,  fold  the  lobe  of  the 
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ear  doeel;  over  ao  alumiQum  tabe  containiiig  30  milligranu  of 
radium  bromide  of  1,000,000  radio-actirity.  If  the  experim^it  ii 
done  after  remaining  from  15  to  20  ininut«s  in  the  dark,  a  faint 
glowing  spot  on  the  ear  can  be  obserred,  not  obeervable  in  a  contnl 
experiment  where  uranine  had  not  beai  employed.  The  eame  ex- 
perim^t  ma;  be  made  wiUi  the  alae  nasi,  and  perhaps  pref  eiabl; 
on  the  thin  fold  of  skin  at  the  junction  of  the  fingers  with  the 
palm, 

Badio-activt  water  and  fluoreteent  Jiquid$  adminatered  conjointly. 

Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  possibilil?  of  radio-actare  flnida. 
There  is  no  ground  for  this  doubt.  Such  fluids  promptly  dlseharge 
an  electroscope  and  retain  this  property  for  eight  days  if  the  fluid 
is  kept  in  tightly  corked  leceptaclee.  In  a  specimen  furnished  by 
me  to  Prof.  Fegram  of  the  Electrical  Department  of  Columbia 
Univereii^,  the  radio-activil^  was  at  least  one-half  that  of  uranium 
oxide  taken  as  a  standard.  If  radio-active  water  is  used  to  prepare 
fluorescent  solutions,  the  fluorescence  is  highly  augmented. 

For  this  reason,  I  often  administer  to  my  patients  under  treat- 
ment by  fluorescent  fluids,  a  tablespoonful  of  radio-actiTe  water 
morning  and  night,     (Radio-active  water  exhibited.) 

It  may  be  asked,  But  what  effect  has  the  radio-actiTe  water  npim 
the  living  being  ?  Demonstrably  the  water  absorbs  the  emanations 
of  radimn  and  holds  them  for  a  considerable  time,  becoming  now  a 
secondary  source  of  radiations  similar  to  the  original  gamma  rays. 
The  charged  water  excites  internal  fluorescence. 

Clinical  Evidence. 

In  a  combined  treatment  employing  as  I  do  the  X-ray  or  radium, 
radio-active  water  and  fluorescent  fluids,  which,  where  cure  is 
efEected,  is  the  especial  curative  agency.  I  regard  the  fluorescent 
fluid  as  the  basic  agency  and  the  radiaticms  as  excitants  merely  of 
the  fluorescence.  I  regard  it  as  essential,  if  one  is  to  obtain  the 
best  results  in  the  treatm^it  of  cancer,  lupus,  tuberculosis,  Hodg- 
kins  disease,  eczema,  psoriasis,  etc.,  etc.,  to  administer  fluorescent 
remedies.  Whether  these  fluids  act  as  "  sensitisera,"  whether  they 
allow  of  the  production  of  more  oxygen  by  ionisation  as  the  X-ray 
and  radium  may  act  thus  augmenting  the  action  of  the  latter  at 
deeper  situations,  or  whether  the  fluorescent  light  itself  acta  as,  I 
believe,  does  ordinary  light  and  sunlight — these  questions  no  mm 
as  yet  can  answer. 
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In  Boppoit  of  the  latter  view,  we  may  briefi;  Bommarize  the 
action  of  light  Absorbed  light  in  nature  while  OBually  trans- 
formed into  heat,  niay  also  as  has  been  eaid,  be  transformed  into 
fluorescence  and  phosphorescence,  may  produce  chemical  eSect^  as 
in  photography,  or  in  det^rmioing  other  chemical  combinatiooB, 
and  may  cause  electric  or  mechanical  phenomena. 

Under  the  Lnflnence  of  light,  plants  absorb  carbon  and  give  out 
oxygen.  They  decompose  the  carboiiic  acid  gas  of  the  air  by  aid  of 
the  ehlorophyil. 

Physiologically,  light  acts  upon  the  protoplasm  and  thus  modi- 
fies vital  processee.  Its  effect  is  both  stimulating  and  irritating 
or  destructive.  According  to  Loeh  (quoted  from  Freund)  "light 
is  not  only  an  irritant  in  a  physiological  sense,  but  it  actually 
infuses  the  organism  with  energy  which  is  transmitted  into  otJier 
forms  for  the  most  part  of  a  chemical  nature^" 

Hiat  light  killa  s<Miie  bacteria  is  now  established  beyond  dispute 
by  the  experiments  of  a  host  of  observers. 

The  effect  of  light  upon  animal  organisms,  including  man,  forms 
a  most  interesting  chapter  by  itself.  Light  acta  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  animal  functions.  Frog  spawn  in  an  opaque  glass  die — in 
transparent  glass  they  develop  normally.  Daiknees  hinders  and 
prevents  the  growth  of  many  of  the  lower  forma  of  animal  life. 
Young  mammalian  animals,  including  children,  develop  more  per- 
fectly in  light  Ciliary  movements  of  epithelium  in  grown  ani- 
mals is  modified  by  light  Light  stimulates  the  action  of  unstriped 
muscular  fibre  and  it  stimulates  pigment  cells — it  modifies  the 
quality  of  the  skin,  reducing  protoplasm  to  keratine,  it  produces 
intense  inflammation  of  the  skin.  "The  ha«noglobin  gives  ofl  its 
oxygen  more  quickly  in  the  light  than-  in  the  dark,  hence  light 
increases  the  oxidising  power  of  the  blood,  and  correspondingly 
the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  human  body."  (Freond.)  And 
some  oba^-vers  claim  that  light  modifies  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues. 
Many  experiments  tend  to  show  that  light  also  modifies  metabolism 
by  direct  action  upon  cells.  Others,  however,  deny  this.  Bsperi- 
ments  also  show  that  light  modifies  the  temperature,  respication 
and  the  pulse. 

Applications  in  ditease. 

As  to  dosage,  I  employ  quinine  bisulphate,  in  doses  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  grains  daily,  according  to  the  natural  physiolc^cal  toler- 
ance of  the  patient — fluorescin,  a  1  to  30  aqueous  solution,  from 
Vol.  Ill  — S6 
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6  to  20  dropB,  three  times  deilj,  one  hour  after  meals — aescolin, 
from  5  to  15  graiDS  daily. 

One  patient.  Dr.  P.  of  Washington,  D.  C,  haa  now  taken  in 
treatment  of  an  extremely  obBtiitate  case  of  lupus,  ten  drt^s  of  the 
fluorescin  solution,  three  times  daily,  during  tiie  last  three  months, 
and  employing  the  X-ray,  not  only  has  his  lupus  healed  over  large 
areas,  but  also  he  has  gained  thirty  pounds  in  weight  in  the  three 
months.  Both'  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice,  my  cases  of 
lupus  heal  more  rapidly  and  get  permanently  cured  by  this  method, 
and  in  less  time  than  by  any  other  method  I  have  used. 

I  have  ready  to  report  aix  cases  of  tuberculoiis  glands  of  the 
neck,  two  already  subjected  imavailingly  to  nimierous  surgical 
operations  for  r«noval,  who  are  now  perfectly  well.  One  case  of 
tuberculoeia  of  the  hip  joint  is  making  ezceUent  improvem^t. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  the  metiiod  is  giving  good  results. 
Hot  yet  ready  to  be  reported  upon  in  extensa 

In  the  case  of  the  latter  disease,  in  from  one  to  throe  daj'B 
after  beginning  treatm^t,  a  reaction  occurs.  The  afternoon  tem- 
perature in  a  recent  case  rose  from  normal  to  103  deg.  Fahr.  The 
cough,  night  sweats  and  lassitude  increased.  Examination  of  the 
sputa  at  this  time  revealed  an  ^lormous  increase  of  the  number 
of  tubercle  bacilli;  '  This  reaction  lasted  about  a  week  and  then 
the  temperature  gradually  fell  to  normal,  with  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  other  symptoms.  The  patient  now  entered  upon 
a  stage  of  steady  gain  in  weight  and  comfort  and  personal  ap- 
pearance. The  case  is  under  most  rigid  observation  hy  skilled  con- 
sultants and  will  be  reported  upon  later  on. 

It  is  iuteresting  to  observe  that  the  course  of  events  in  this  and 
other  cases  follows  accurately  that  described  by  Dr.  Chisholm  Wil- 
liams of  London,  England,*  in  his  43  published  cases  treated 
by  him  by  high-frequency  currents,  and  with  such  brilliant  results. 
Of  his  original  43  cases  he  writes,  "Three  have  died;  the  rest, 
32,  have  had  no  treatment  of  any  kind  whatever  for  over  18 
months.  Eight  cases  had  of  an  average  two  months  treatment, 
each  since  that  time.  T^is  year  none  of  them  have  needed  treat- 
ment. The  majority,  who  were  workers,  are  performing  their 
usual  duties.  The  three  deaths  were  due' to  pneumonia,  tnber- 
culona  kidney,  and  lardaceous  disease," 

9.  "  Eigfa  Frequenor  Currents  in  tiis  Treatment  ot  Soma  DiaeaNt," 
London,  Eebman,  Limited,  1903,  p.  173,  p.  166. 
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Dr.  Williams  ranarks  further,  "  Thei«  is  reason  to  believe  Uiat 
currents  act  in  tiiese  cases  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Firstly  on  the  tubercle  bacilli  themselves  by  making  th^n 
pursue  the  same  course  as  if  they  were  under  the  X-rays.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Forbes  Boss  and  Norris  Wolf enden, 
in  their  paper  on  the  'Effecta  produced  in  culture  of  tubercle 
bacilli  by  exposure  to  the  influence  of  an  X-ray  tube'  {Archivet 
of  Bontgen  ray,  August,  1900),  they  observe  that  the  bacilli  rapidly 
increase  in  numbers  and  have  a  tendency  to  form  clumps,  then  get 
small  in  numbers  and  shape,  and  take  the  microscopical  stains 
very  readily,  but  are  pale  in  color."  They  say,  in  conclusion, 
"  There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  X-rays  stimulate  them  to 
excessive  overgrowth,  and  only  affect  them  advcvsely  by  attenuatiim 
from  overgrowth. 

Dr.  Williams  continues,  "In  my  experience  much  the  same 
process  goes  on  under  the  high-frequency  treatment  The  tubercle 
bacilli,  which  are  usually  present  in  fair  numbers,  quickly  b^n 
to  increase  and  after  a  few  applications  are  greatly  increased ;  tb^ 
soon,  however,  form  clumps  and  get  misshapen,  short  and  stumpy, 
and  generally  curved,  and  take  the  stain  more  readily  than  before. 
After  a  time  they  begin  to  decrease  in  numbers,  and  later,  when 
the  patient  is  obviously  getting  better  in  every  respect,  they  may 
cease  entirely,  and  may  appear  in  the  sputum  after  weeks  of  ab- 
sence." 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  here  that  not  only  does  the  flnwes- 
cent  method  exert  a  direct  remedial  and  curative  action  in  phthuis, 
but  it  also  ha£  afforded  me,  and  others  to  whom  I  have  demon- 
strated it,  a  more  accurate  means  of  physical  diagnosis  as  to  the 
location  and  size  and  extent  of  pulmonary  lesions.  When  one 
examines  the  thorax  by  the  X-ray  and  the  flnoroacope,  first  without 
the  administration  of  fluorescin  (or  other  fluorescible  solution), 
and  second  after  it  has  been  administered,  one  is  struck  by  the 
great  difference.  With  fluorescin,  the  lesions  are  more  easily  dis- 
tinguishable, they  cost  a  darker  and  clearer  shadow  upon  the  flnoro- 
acope which  in  its  lighter  portions  is  at  the  same  time  more  bril- 
liantly iUnminated.  In  a  word  contrasts  are  greater  and  definition 
clearer.  A  skiagraph  shows  the  same  relative  improvement  in 
definition,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the  illustratioa  of  the  hand 
(Figs.  1  and  2). 

In  cancel  I  summarize  only  two  cases  briefly  from  my  notebook. 
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Thejr  are  f^ical  of  many  others  illustratiog  fhe  anperior  efficacy 
of  the  fluorescent  method  over  X-ray  treabnent  alone. 

Case  1,  Mrs.  E.  E.  A.  Jan.  28,  1904.  3Lx  years  ago  a  tnmor 
in  the  right  breast  and  a  gland'  in  the  axilla  appeared.  The  entire 
breast  was  removed  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Brown,  and  pronounced  car- 
cinomatous. Cancer  returned  and  extensive  surgical  removal  was 
resorted  to.  Cancer  again  recurred  and  patient  resorted  to  the 
use  of  the  X-ra;  but  to  no  avail. 

Four  months  ago  the  right  arm  b^an  to  increase  in  size  and 
grew  quite  large.     She  then  came  to  me. 

Present  condition. — Brawny  oedema  of  right  arm,  a  lump  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter,  of  stony  hardoesa  within  the  axilla,  indura- 
tiiHi  in  the  scar  tissue,  extenaive  induration  at  the  pectoral  fold, 
infection  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  and  a  few  skin  nodules, 
enlarged  glands  above  the  clavicle  and  the  personal  appearance  of 
carcinosis.  She  bad  lost  ficBh,  and  was  sallow,  pale  and  anaemic 
-  The  patient  was  put  upon  quinine  and  X-ray  combined.  By 
March  1st,  the  swelling  of  the  arm  subsided.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  X-ray  into  the  axilla,  radium  bromide  80 
milligrams  of  1,000,000  radio-activity  in  two  aluminum  tubes  were 
employed,  placed  directly  upon  the  hard  axillary  tumor,  one  hour 
daily,  for  a  month.  A  radium  "  tan  "  was  established  and  the 
skin  peeled  oS  several  times. 

May  S6th.  No  sign  of  disease  remains.  The  cachexia  has  dis- 
appeared. Patient  has  r^;ained  h^  normal  weight  and  is  dis- 
charged to  await  events. 

This  is  the  Jirst  case  in  which  the  clavicsl  glands  were  involved, 
in  which  I  have  seen  a  recovery. 

Case  8.  Mrs.  L.  E.  W.,  July  12,  1904.  About  five  years  ago 
had  the  right  breast  removed  by  the  "  plaster  "  process,  on  account 
of  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  an  orange  Five  recurrences  have 
ensued,  each  one  in  turn  treated  by  the  same  method. 

Present  conditioii.  An  open  ulcer  about  3  in.  long  and  %  in. 
wide  is  situated  in  the  center  of  extensive  and  widely  infiltrated 
edges  of  surrounding  tissue.  A  small,  hard  tumor  in  axilla,  also 
enlarged  glands. 

Treatment.  Fluorescin  and  X-ray  combined,  osual  technique 
and  radium,  hl^  intensity  as  in  Case  1. 

July  STfli.    Ulcer  already  almost  healed. 

Sept.  Sth.     The  indurations  surrounding  the  cicatricial  tissue. 
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the  enlarged  glands,  and  the  email  hard  tumor  in  the  axilla  are 
fast  disappearing.    The  nicer  is  long  since  completel;  healed. 

Oct  ISth.  Patient  returns  lumie  today.  Careful  examination 
reveals  no  infiltntion  and  absolatel;  no  sign  of  her  former  disease 
can  be  found! 

Dr.  A.  BeclSre,  of  Paris,  reports  in  La  Badwm  of  July,  1904,** 
a  case  of  cure  of  OBteo-sarctxaa  of  the  superior  maiiUa,  recurrent 
after  having  been  twice  rtanoved  Buigically  during  a  period  of 
three  years.  "  Synchronously  with  the  X-ray  treatments  and  half 
an  hour  before  their  application,  were  administered,  50  cgm  of 
the  bichlorhydrate  of  quinine  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Morton, 
of  New  York."  Becl^  considers  that  the  details  of  this  case 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  indicating  that  the  quinine  through 
its  property  of  fluorescing  wha  subjected  to  the  influeuce  of  the 
X-ray  may  have  been  a  factor  in  producing  the  cure,  but  is  not 
ready  to  commit  himself  positively  upon  this  point  without  having 
observed  more  cases.  The  reviewer  continues,  "The  case  is  cot- 
tainly  very  important,  as  the  cure  of  a  malignant  process  involving 
bony  tissue  by  radiotherapy  alone,  is  at  present  almost,  if  not 
quite,  an  unparallded  event." 

I  am  glad  also  to  note  that  Dr.  B.  C.  Eemp  of  New  Tork,  fol- 
lowing my  suggestion  of  the  use  of  fluorescent  solutions  in  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  has  demonstrated  its  value  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  p08iti(»i  and  size  of  the  stomach. 

Dr.  SoIcHDon  Solis  Cohen,  of  Philadelphia,  has  brilliantly  veri- 
iied  tile  value  of  the  method,  employing  a  special  stomach  lamp 
of  bis  own  construction.  I  have  found  that  the  illumination  is 
increased  by  the  use  of  radio-active  water  and  also  that  no  tech- 
nique  as  to  fluids  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  of  special  value.  A 
simple  solution  of  flnoresdn  in  plain  water  (%  of  a  grain  of 
fluorescin  to  a  pint)  is  all-suiGcient  to  produce  a  vivid  illumina- 
tion when  the  stomach  lamp  is  introduced.  Doubtless  many  otiier 
applications  similar  to  transillumination  of  the  stomach  will  follow 
the  method  of  the  internal  use  of  flnorescing  eolutions  I  have 
tmtlined. 

Among  cases  in  which  I  have  found  the  method  useful  are  car- 
cinoma and  sarcoma,  lupus,  Hodgkins  disease,  tuberculosis  and 
phthisis,  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  also  in  many  nervous  afFections 
and  insanity. 

10.  Quoted  from  Arehmt*  of  EUctrology  and  Btidiotogp,  September,  1904, 
p.  355. 
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Sduuabt  and  Co^olcbionb. 

1).  The  excitaticm  of  fluoreecence  within  tissue  is  s  species  <rf 
phototherapy  Knd  dependable  nptm  tlie  same  baffls  for  curatiTe 
^ects.  The  term  eensitization  is  not  accurate,  for  it  ie  not  known 
what  the  term  means.  There  is  no  proof  that  flnorescoit  sub- 
stances  make  the  cells  or  other  microrganisms  roln^able  to  the 
exciting  radiation. 

2).  What  the  fluorescent  light  lacks  in  intensity  is  compensated 
for  by  propinquity  to  tiBsn& 

8).  The  methods  of  Tappeiner  (1900)  followed  by  Dreyer 
(1903)  coneists  primarily  of  superScial  applications  or  of  paren* 
chymatous  injections  submitted  to  the  actiim  of  sunlight  or  to 
the  action  of  the  electric  arc  light 

4).  The  method  here  outlined  consists  of  a  medicinal  saturation 
of  the  entire  blood  system  with  a  fluorescent  solution  and  sub- 
mission of  tiie  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  patient  to  the  BSntgen 
and  Becquerel  radiations,  and  to  electric  dischargee. 

5).  The  method  naturally  includes  filling  cavities  with  fluo- 
reec»it  solutions  as  well  aa  using  them  medicinally. 

6).  Following  the  suggestion  of  the  use  of  fluorescent  solutions 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  the  method  has  proved  of  value  in 
determining  the  position  and  size  of  the  stomach  and  other  cavities 
of  the  body. 

7).  This  method  is  not  of  the  same  category  aa  " setmbHitvia- 
Hon"  by  Dreyer's  method,  for  the  process  and  the  reaults  are 
different 

8).  This  method  permits  of  a  deep  effect  by  the  fluorescent 
excitation  of  tiie  absorbed  medicines  which  is  not  an  effect  dne 
to  the  X-ray  or  radium  radiation.  The  effect  is  probably  due  to 
the  fluorescent  light 

9).  This  method  permits  of  an  improvem^it  in  skiagraphie 
effects  and  of  flaoroscopic  examinations. 

10).  The  thoracic  cavity  presents  upon  the  fluoroscope  a  degree 
of  illumination  far  beyond  that  produced  by  the  X-radiation  alone. 
The  method  is  useful  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  in  other 
cases  of  tubercular  deposit,  as  well  as  in  cancer,  malaria  and  other 
diseases  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
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DlSOUBBlOR. 

Dr.  Moktoh:  Some  one  In  tDe  couree  of  dlscuaaion  luu  Ksked  me  to 
explain  this  matter  more  fully.  The  procedure  i>  most  simple.  Talcs 
quinine  for  Instance.  Simply  administor  to  a  patient  quinine  up  to  the 
point  of  his  phyBiologieal  limitations.  Some  patients  get  along  with  flra 
grains,  some  with  seven  sod  one-half,  some  with  ten,  dulj.  I  ineretse  the 
dosage  according  to  the  patient'e  natural  tolerance.  Thus,  no  matter  upon 
what  part  of  the  bodf  ;ou  turn  the  X  or  other  radiation  your  fluorescence 
is  excited.  Secondarily,  the  whole  patient  may  become  irradiated  —  the 
entire  body  may  have  Suorescence  set  up  within  it  or  this  effect  miay  be 
confined  to  a  single  part.  If  the  case  is  a  carcinomatous  breast  or  a  sar- 
comatous ulceration,  fiuorescence  is  set  up  at  that  point.  Ferbape  you  saw 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Archives  of  Electrology  and  Radiology  there  is  re- 
ported a  cure  of  osteosarcoma  by  the  use  of  this  method,  and  the  phy^iciaUi 
Dr.  Beclfire,  in  reporting  the  case  is  inclined  to  believe  that  if  lie  had  not 
used  this  method  the  osteosarcoma  would  not  have  gotten  well.  I  too  am 
of  the  same  opinion.  I  have  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  femur  under 
treatment  by  this  method  that  it  getting  along  very  well. 
.  Or  again  you  give  a  solution  of  uranine,  one  part  of  uranine  to  thirty 
parts  of  water,  and  give  five  drops  three  times  a  day  in  a  tumbler  full  of 
water  one  hour  after  eating;  increase  the  dose  every  few  days  up  to  twenty 
drops,  according  to  the  toleration  of  the  patient,  Witiin  twenty  minutes 
after  the  administration  of  the  uranine  the  urine  becomes  intensely 
fluorescent,  and  while  the  patient  is  taking  this  lluDTescent  preparation  the 
urine  remains  thus  fluorescent.  The  uranine  is  not  changed  in  passing 
through  the  q^Btem.  I  began  in  my  clinic  in  New  York  to  treat  an 
ulcerating  sarcoma  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  immediatoly  with  the 
use  of  the  fluorescent  preparation  and  the  X-ray  treatmoit  the  frightful 
odor  ceased  and  the  tumor  diminished  in  eise,  but  we  did  not,  however,  save 
the  patient;  she  died  of  general  infection. 

Dr.  C.  K  Seiuner;  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Morton  whether  there  is 
axij  one  substance  that  he  prefers  imiformly  to  any  other,  and  if  he  Bclects 
some  one  of  the  fluorescent  solutions  to  suit  different  conditimsT 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  MoBTDN:  It  has  been  my  practice  now  for  some  years  to 
treat  cases  of  carcinoma  by  the  quinine  method  and  the  X-ray,  and  then 
later  od  I  used  radium  in  the  same  manner.  Kadium  causee  a  brighter 
fluorescence  of  quinine  than  does  the  X-ray,  and  in  cases  of  carcinoma  is 
superior  to  quinine.  Another  beautiful  fluorescent  substance  is  called 
aesculine.  The  dosage  of  aesculine  is  about  10  grains  daily.  Bat  one 
does  not  need  to  give  more  than  five  grains  daily  to  entirely  fluoresce 
the  wht^e  body  when  the  exciting  radiation  is  applied.  Five  grains  of 
aesculine  will  give  a  general  fluorescence  of  the  thirteen  pints  of  fluid 
in  the  human  body.  I  have  made  no  special  diSermtiation,  except  that 
I  use  quinine  in  certain  cases  and  aesculine  in  certain  cases.  I  Iiave  no 
definito  knowledge  as  to  the  difference.  These  three  fluorescent  sub- 
stances are  to  be  recommended  because  the?  have  absolutely  a  non-toxic 
effect,  and  if  one  will  confine  himself  to  these  three,  namely,  quinine, 
fluoieaicin,  or  uranine  and  aesculine,  he  will  do  very  well.      Dr.  GrubM 
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mentioned  jeiterd^jr  ttie  nu  of  ■troDtium  Balieylat*;  this  Is  ftlso  ■  good 
.  fluoreacent   prapftrAtitm,     I  would   lik«  to   ask  Dr.   Qrubbe   what  dowge 

Dt.  Eim.  H.  OsUBBi;  I  hare  OMd  Uiia  chemical  because  It  la  mors 
fluareaeent  than  anjithiiig  I  haTe  ever  uied.  It  ia  flaorueeat,  particu- 
larly in  the  violet  portion  of  the  Tisible  apectram,  and  fay  examinatioB 
I  am  ako  able  to  prove  the  exiat«nce  of  a  large  proportion  of  ultrm- 
violet  rayi.  Thii  eubstance  la  also  non-toxie,  and  In  acme  caaei  I 
have  given  sixty  gralna  daily  for  several  moDtha.  Uy  method  differs 
fTMn  Dr.  Horton's  In  that  I  do  not  aatnrate  the  system.  I  have  applied 
the  method  In  a  limited  manner  eompared  with  Dr.  Morton's.  I  in- 
ject the  eolutiui  in  eaaea  of  tnmor  by  tlie  hypodennEe  method  and  just 
before  I  apply  the  X-ray.  In  treating  ulcerated  eonditiona  I  dost  the 
■nbatance  in  the  form  of  eryatals  right  into  the  uloer  and  then  apply 
the  X-ray.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr.  HortMi  has  diaeavered  a 
method  for  using  fluorescent  subetancea  to  aid  us  in  radiography;  this 
to  me  is  very  interesting,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  home  I  shall  put  IntB 
pracUoe  some  of  the  things  I  hsve  learned  here.  To  nw  this  paper  is 
extremely  inteRsting  since  I  have  worked  with  fluorescence  in  oonneetlon 
with  the  X-ray  qniter  a  good  deal.  I  have  been  considerably  handicapped 
b^  having  to  do  thii  work  myself.  Dr.  M<Mlon  has  so  many  able  assistants 
and  he  has  been  able  to  gain  much  more  Imowledge  than  the  rest  of  ns, 
I  know  it  will  stimulate  me  to  more  activity,  and  I  hope  everybody  who 
has  an  X-ray  outfit  will  get  hold  of  some  of  these  fluorescent  substances 
and  begin  investigation  on  his  own  behalf. 

Dr.  UoBTon:  1  wish  to  thank  the  gentlemen  for  the  doss  attention 
they  have  given  to  the  paper  and  the  discussion.  In  relation  to  the  p<dnt 
about  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  it  is  at  least,  I  thinic,  an  interesting  sug- 
gestion, bearing  upon  color  effects  in  the  blood.  The  destructjon  of  the 
hemt^lobin  is  accomplished  with  a  considerable  production  of  peroxid 
of  hydrogen,  and  if  salicylates  are  administered  as  in  the  usual  manner 
we  may  possibly  have  a  violet  or  blue-colored  medicine  acting  by  reason 
of  this  color  alone.  This,  however,  is  a  consideration  quite  apart  from 
fluorescence  artificially  excited. 

(ContinnaUmt  of  Discussion  on  Friday.) 

Chaibuah  Mobtoit:  I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time 
to  present  to  you  in  continuatitm  of  yesterday's  paper  with  a  specimen 
of  radio-active  water,  drawn  from  a  tank  used  in  my  office.  The  bottle 
is  tightly  corked  and  the  water  will  retain  its  activity  for  four  days,  and 
will  lose  it  gradually  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  day;  it  is  quite  etaj  to 
make  a  continual  freeh  supply. 

I  would  also  like  to  pass  about  an  Interesting  method  for  the  applica- 
tion of  radium.  In  my  hand  I  btdd  a  celluloid  tube  or  rod.  In  its  plastie 
condition  it  has  simply  been  rolled  in  a  salt  of  radium.  The  radium  salt 
has  become  incorporated  In  the  surface  of  the  celluloid  and  the  celluloid 
has  then  hardened;  the  particles  of  radium  salt  are  now  retained  very 
close  to  the  surface,  much  as  a  ^  ia  retained  In  the  well-lcnown  ambu 
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apecfmens.  The  radium  aalt  cui  thus  be  preMrved  without  deterioration, 
And  in  tfaia  shape  it  can  be  applied  to  cavities  There  otherwise  it  would 
not  b«  easy  to  apply  it.  We  first  received  our  radium  in  glaaa  tubes,  bub 
that  would  allow  only  the  escape  at  the  Qanuna  rajs  which  oorreapond  to 
the  Roentgen  ra;B.  Then  we  received  it  in  aluminum  tubes,  and  that 
would  ftllow  only  the  escape  of  the  Gamma  and  Beta  rays.  But  l^  this 
method  we  obtain  some  ot  the  Alpha  rays  which  constitute  about  90 
per  cent  of  all.  In  this  connection  it  Is  important  to  note  that  the 
effect  of  radium  Is  due  to  a  surface  action.  For  instance,  if  we  should 
t«ke  A  glass  of  radium  water  and  place  It  under  the  electroscope  it  would 
have  no  more  action  on  the  electroscope  than  if  we  took  a  flat  sectjon  ot 
the  tame  water  of  the  thickness  of  paper  and  placed  it  under  the  same 
electroscope.  Therefore,  radium  water  or  a  radium  salt  spread  out  tK- 
«uree  surface  action  and  we  gain  nothing  t^  nsing  a  solid  mass.  In  other 
words,  if  this  were  a  solid  rod  of  radium  it  would  produce  no  more 
Ionising  effect  upcm  the  air,  nor  any  greater  effect  upon  the  patient's 
lupus  or  cancer,  than  if,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is  simply  spread  upon 
the  surface.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the  surface  action  of  the  radium 
that  lends  importanoe  to  this  new  invention.  It  Is  the  invention  of 
Ur.  Hugo  Ueber,  of  2S  West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City,  and  I  think  it  becomes 
of  considerable  Interest  in  onr  radium  applicaticn,  in  that  it  reduces  the 
priee  and  increases  th«  facility  of  usage. 

Undoubtedly  most  of  na  have  seen  the  Albers-SehlSenberg  compressor 
tn  the  exhibit  of  the  Germui  educational  department  at  the  World's 
Fair.  It  is  an  expensive  apparatus,  but  an  effective  one,  and  you  will  see 
skiagraphs  in  the  exhibit  of  Siemens  and  Halske  that  are  most  beautiful 
taken  with  the  aid  of  this  Albert  BchSenberg  compressor.  To-day  we 
have  seen  the  application  of  the  same  idea  by  Dr.  Beck.  I  will  also  show 
here  an  apparatus  of  my  own;  it  is  simply  ■  piece  of  aluminum  plate 
from  one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  <4  an  inch  thick  and  six  inches  in 
diameter.  It  Is  extraordinary  how  little  influence  a  sixteenth  inch  plate 
of  aluminum  has  upon  the  penetrating  capacity  of  the  X-ray,  I  strap 
this  disk  around  the  body,  taking  up  the  slack  every  few  minutes  until  I 
have  acquired  great  fixity  of  the  part,  whether  of  the  hip  or  kidney 
r^on,  the  abdominal  repiOD,  the  shoulder  regiqn,  etc.  Pictures  ob- 
tained by  this  compreaaor  diaphragm  tA  aluminum  are  very  clear  and 
distinct,  and  from  the  fixity  obtained  during  the  taking  of  the  skiagraph 
it  makes  it  a  very  convenient  device.  I  have  used  It  slnee  the  first  be- 
ginnings ot  skiagraphy  but  have  never  published  the  Ide*,  and  to  Schfiu- 
berg  surely  belimgs  the  credit  of  promulgation  of  fixation  In  skiagraphy. 

I  paas  the  disk  around  as  an  exhibit.  In  Its  edge  are  cut  slots  for  the 
use  of  bandages  or  the  disk  itself  may  be  set  in  a  flat  brass  ring,  the 
latter  slotted  for  the  bandage  or  strap. 

Dr.  Cau.  Bkck:  I  simply  want  to  give  our  esteemed  chairman  credit 
for  his  pioneer  work.  I  am  aorry  he  did  not  work  his  idea  out  more 
elaborately  some  years  ago,  because  he  would  have  been  the  Albert 
SehSnberg  of  this  country.  The  principal  was  conceived  by  him  Img 
before  Schenberg.    After  that  Walter  had  the  same  idea  and  later  SehVn- 
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btrg  worked  it  out  I  have  Men  tlie  wliole  plant  of  SlemenB  and  Hklafce 
in  Berlin,  and  tbe  spparatiu  the;^  ■'11  there,  and  I  can  only  eorrobor«t« 
that  it  is  tha  greatest  outfit  I  have  ever  wen  anTwbsre.  I  have  seen 
mott  of  the  plants  in  thla  oonntiy,  and  I  believe  that  le  the  gre«te«t 
and  the  most  raluable  outfit  which  exiats.  Nobody  [ntereaUd  in  aki- 
agraphy  should  fall  to  tee  it.  I  believe  with  the  compressor  alone  » 
valuable  picture  can  be  made.  If  a  man  underatanda  the  technique  per- 
fectly he  ii  able,  hj  giring  the  patient  a  careful  position  and  by  ettinutting 
tha  degree  of  racnum  correctly,  to  get  a  much  better  ^cture  with  a 
simple  appaxatos  than  the  man  who  U  not  slcilled  In  skiagraphy  with 
elaborate  meant.    I  hope  Dr.  ilartoa  will  elaborate  hii  fdeai  still  morvb 
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•  BT  DE.  CLARENCE  EDWARD  SKINNER. 


Probably  no  one  Bubject  baa  ever  excited  a  greater  degree  of 
interest  in  tbe  minds  of  medical  men  than  the  discovei;  of  tbe 
beneficent  inflnence  which  tbe  Boen^en  ray  ezerasee  upon  malig- 
nant disease.  It  has  nov  been  demonstrated  thousands  of  times, 
it  baa  been  studied  by  bnndreds  of  scientists,  yet  our  poeitiTe  knowl- 
edge of  the  rationale  of  this  infoenoe  is  still  practically  nil,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  our  colleagues  are  still  skeptical  as  to  whether 
such  a  power  is  actually  inherent  in  the  X-ray  so  as  to  be  utilizable 
for  the  attainmrait  of  practical  curative  results.  This- is  especially 
true  with  regard  to  deeply-located  malignant  processes  and  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  with  regard  to  this  particular  class  of  cases, 
there  is  much  to  justify  skepticism;  the  failures  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  snocesses.  Occasionally,  however,  a  case  is 
encountered  in  which  eilecta  of  profound  significance  are  observed, 
as  regards  both  rationale  of  action  and  the  demonstration  of  its 
curative  power,  and  it  is  because  of  some  striking  clinical  phenom- 
ena obtaining  in  the  following  case  and  bearing  upon  tbeee  point? 
that  I  call  it  to  your  attention. 

The  patient  was  brought  to  me  in  January,  1902,  from  tbe 
Memorial  Hospital  of  New  York  City  where  she  had  been  for  some 
months  under  the  care  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Coley,  whose  description  of  tho 
case  up  to  that  time,  as  it  appears  on  page  767,  Tol.  XXI,  of  the 
"Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Medicine",  is  so  succinct  and 
complete  that  I  quote  from  it  as  follows : 

"M.  J.  H. — ,  female,  aged  34  years,  was  referred  to  me  by 
Dr.  Maurice  H.  Bicbardson  of  Braton,  on  April  l9,  1901.  Tbe 
patient  had  a  well-marked  family  history  of  malignant  diseaBe. 
She  had  been  operated  upon  three  years  before  for  what  was  re- 
garded as  a  fibroid  tumor  of  the  uterus;  tubes  and  ovaries  also 
were  removed.  No  microscopical  examination  was  made.  Two 
[876] 
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mooths  previouslj  she  had  first  noticed  a  bard  tumor  in  the  lowei 
I>art  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  region  of  the  cicatrix.  There 
TAB  QO  pain,  no  discomfort,  but  rapid  increase  in  size.  When 
the  patient  came  under  my  care,  ph^ical  ezamisation  showed  a 
tnmor,  the  size  of  a  cocoannt,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
filling  up  the  entire  iliac  fossa,  extending  nearly  to  the  umbilicus, 
and  two  inches  beyond  the  median  line  to  the  left  The  tumor 
was  very  firmly  fixed  and  seemed  to  involve  the  abdominal  walL 
An  incision  was  made  under  cocaine  and  a  portion  of  the  growth, 
which  infiltrated  all  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall,  was  re- 
moved for  microscopical  examination,  which  showed  it  to  be  fibro- 
sarcoma. The  erysipelas  toxins  were  used  for  ten  months.  During 
the  first  two  months  the  growth  decreased  more  than  half  in  size, 
and  for  a  long  time  thereafter,  while  there  was  no  decrease,  there 
was  no  distinct  growth.  lAter  on,  the  influence  of  the  toxins 
seemed  to  have  become  lost,  and  there  was  a  slow  but  gradual  in- 
crease in  size.  In  January,  1902,  the  tumor  was  growing  rapidly, 
and  at  this  time  the  abdomen  had  the  appearance  of  that  of  a 
woman  seven  months  pregnant." 

Three  points  are  established  by  Dr.  Coley'e  description.  First, 
that  a  large  deeply-located  abdominal  tumor  was  present,  which 
was  inoperable  and  malignant  in  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  ablest 
Bui^^ns  in  the  United  States;  second,  that  these  opinions  as  to 
malignancy  were  confirmed  by  microsoopical  examination  of  ex- 
cised portions  of  the  tnmor;  third,  that  in  spite  of  thoroughly  ap- 
plied treatment  along  approved  lines,  the  tnmor  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing and  entirely  beyond  control. 

The  measurements  of  the  tumor  when  I  began  to  apply  tlie 
X-rays  in  January,  1902,  were  10  ins.  from  side  to  side,  at  the 
level  of  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilia,  8  ins.  verti- 
cally in  the  median  line,  and  abont  5  ins.  anteroposteriorly  in  tlie 
median  line.  Estimation  of  the  last-mentioned  diameter  is  based, 
in  addition  to  the  gross  appearances,  upon  observatione  made  by 
Dr.  Coley  when  the  last  excision  for  microscopical  examination 
was  done  in  December,  1901,  the  incision  having  been  carried  do\iii 
to  the  peritoneum  in  the  median  line ;  I  was  aasieted  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  other  two  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Bevan  of  West  Haven  who 
brought  the  case  to  me  and  who  has  watched  it  most  carefully 
throughout.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  mass  was  evenly  convex, 
somewhat  more  prominent  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  of  a 
stony  hardness  throughout,  firmly  adherent  to  the  overlying  skin 
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and  firmly  adherent  to  the  os  pubis.  The  patient  weighed  128  Ibe., 
was  rapidly  losing  flesh,  markedly  cachectic,  and  so  weak  that  the 
aBcent  of  a  flight  of  half  a  dozen  stairs  was  on  hercoleftn  task;  she 
complained  of  sensations  of  pressure  in  the  abdomen,  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  intestinal  and  bladder  functions  vae  present.  In 
a  word  the  general  condition  was  bad  and  giowing  rapidly  worse. 
Pain  had  sever  been  present. 

The  X-ray  applications  were  begun  Jan.  28,  1902,  and  were 
all  administered  by  means  of  a  Tmaz  improved  tube  giving  rays  of 
high  penetration  and  backing  up  a  spark  of  from  4  to  6  ins., 
excited  by  a  Morton-Wimshurst-Holtz  influence  machine  hav- 
ing 12  32-in.  revolving  plates,  for  the  first  seven  months, 
and  by  a  machine  of  the  same  type  having  16  revolving 
plates  32  ine.  in  diameter  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  anode 
was  placed  9  ins.  from  the  patienfe  skin  and  the  duration  of 
the  application  was  15  minutes;  the  tube  was  focused  upon  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tumor  at  one  seanoe,  npon  one 
side  at  the  next,  upon  the  other  side  at  the  next,  and  so  on  treating 
these  different  areas  successively.  That  the  rays  penetrated  clear 
through  the  growth  was  demonstrable  by  the  fluoTOscope  when  the 
treatments  were  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  tumor,  the  rays  being 
visible  in  considerable  volume  upon  the  opposite  side.  One  layer  of 
thin  toweling  only  was  interposed  between  the  source  of  the  ra>E 
and  the  patienfe  skin,  and  the  face,  chest,  and  thighs  below  the 
level  of  the  pubis  were  shielded  by  tin  foil  gauge  No.  23. 

Daring  the  firat  two  weeks  she  received  six  treatments.  At 
this  time  an  area  5  ins.  in  diameter  on  the  anterior  median  sur- 
face of  the  grovrth  had  softened  very  noticeably  to  the  depth  ap- 
parently of  about  an  inch,  the  skin  had  become  freely  movable  over 
this  area,  the  patient's  general  condition  bad  markedly  improved, 
and  the  impairment  of  intestinal  and  bladder  functions  bad  de- 
creased to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  sensations  of  pressoro 
in  the  abdomen,  of  which  the  patient  had  complained  bitterly  befon; 
treatment,  had  nearly  disappeared,  she  felt  greatly  improved  gen- 
erally, and  had  gained  3  lbs.  in  weight. 

To  make  a  lonjr  story  short  she  received  forty-six  applications 
up  t»  June  5,  1902,  a  period  of  ISR  days,  bein^  an  average  of 
1  radiation  every  S.7  dayn,  when  the  following  conditions  obtained; 
the  antero-postPiio  diameter  had  increnaed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  distance  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines,  measured 
over  the  tumor,  was  15  ins.  with  the  patient  lying  flat  npon  her 
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back,  instead  of  13}  ins.  iriiich  it  had  been  when  treatment  waa 
commenced;  the  yertical  dimension  of  the  tumor  had  increased  on 
the  right  eide  but  had  decreased  on  the  left  side  to  the  e^rtent  of 
about  an  inch  bo  that  the  growth  was  now  irregular  in  outline,  its 
longest  axis  running  diagonally  from  the  upper  right  hand  border 
about  the  level  of  the  gall  bladder,  to  a  point  ju^t  to  the  left  of  the 
us  pubis.  Three  or  four  times  since  treatment  was  commenced  she 
bad  suffered  from  attacks  of  sharp  prostration  accompanied  bj 
febrile  movement  and  circulatory  acceleration  which  had  lasted 
for  from  three  to  seven  days,  the  last  one,  which  was  more  severe 
and  of  longer  duration  than  the  others,  having  occurred  in  May. 
These  attacks  were  probably  ioxaemic  in  nature.  Aside  from  these 
attacks  her  general  condition  was  very  good,  she  was  eating  well, 
sleeping  well,  constantly  gaining  in  strength,  and  could  walk  mod- 
erately-long distances  without  difficulty.  If  it  bad  not  been  for  this 
improvement  in  the  general  condition  I  think  I  should  have  dis- 
continued the  treatments  at  this  time  as  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  tumor  did  not  tend  to  reasBare  me  as  to  the  nltimatc  outconte. 

On  June  7  I  sent  her  to  her  home  in  Massachusetts  for  a  10 
days'  vacation  and  when  she  returned  a  marked  change  had  taken 
place.  All  traces  of  the  toxaemia  which  were  present  when  she  went 
away  had  disappeared,  she  walked  with  the  sprightly  step  of  health, 
there  was  a  good  color  in  her  face,  and  she  reported  herself  as 
feeling  better  than  for  many  months.  The  most  striking  change, 
however,  was  in  the  tumor;  it  seemed  to  have  decreased  in  size 
about  20  per  cent  and  the  patient  had  found  it  necessary  to 
shorten  her  waist  bands  and  the  fronts  of  her  sldrts  to  keep  them 
from  dragging  on  the  ground.  We  resumed  the  treatment  with  new 
courage  and  considerable  hope. 

Prom  Jime  17  to  September  3,  1902,  a  period  of  78  days,  she 
received  31  radiations,  an  average  of  one  every  2.6  days.  Her  gen- 
eral health  continued  good,  her  strength  steadily  increased,  and  the 
tumor  slowly  but  steadily  lessened  in  size.  During  the  latter  part 
of  August  she  consulted  me  as  to  the  advisability  of  resuming  her 
occupation  of  teaching  school  which  had  been  interrupted  for  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  year,  saying  that  she  then  felt  amply  able  to  do 
so  and  was  getting  very  tired  of  having  nothing  to  do.  It  vrae  de- 
cided that  she  should  resume  her  position  tentatively,  returning  to 
the  sanitarium  every  week  or  two  for  further  treatment. 

This  line  of  management  was  followed  out  until  April  25, 
1903,  a  period  of  234  days,  during  which  she  received  46  radiations 
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or  an  a?erage  of  practically  one  every  five  days.  On  several  occa- 
eions  during  this  period  when  ehe  was  able  to  stay  but  a  day,  she 
teceived  two  treatments  in  21  hours.  Slight  erythema  was  in" 
duced  several  times  which  always  subsided  kindly  before  the  time 
of  her  next  visit;  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  had  assnmcd 
a  brawny,  leatheiy  consistence,  and  slight  evidences  of  toxaemia 
of  two  or  three  days'  duration  but  not  severe  enough  to  interfere 
with  her  daily  duties,  had  appeared  three  or  four  times;  the  tumor 
liad  continued  to  decrease  in  size,  the  process  of  diminution  being 
particularly  rapid  for  several  days  following  each  toxaemic  attack. 

From  April  2S  to  August  29,  1903,  a  period  of  137  days,  she  re- 
ceived eight  treatments,  an  average  of  one  every  15.8  days.  Follow- 
ing the  application  on  April  25,  she  suffered  for  six  days  from  a 
sharp  attack  of  toxaemia  accompanied  by  alight  soreneea  of  the 
growth,  which  was  followed  by  a  very  marked  lessening  in  size. 
Her  weight  at  that  time  (August  29,  1903),  was  139  lbs.,  and 
the  tumor  was  no  longer  noticeable  when  she  was  clothed. 

Early  in  September,  1903,  she  developed  an  area  of  necrosis  as 
large  as  a  silver  half  dollar  2  ins.  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line  and  jnst  above  the  upper  border  of  the  pubis,  which  was  accnm7 
panied  by  very  severe  pain  for  two  weeks  and  by  fairly  constant  but 
gradnally-snluiding  pain  for  six  weeks  more;  the  n]cer  required 
over  thi«e  months  for  complete  healing  and  presented  a  variation  in 
appearance  from  the  ordinary  X-Bay  nicer  in  that  no  vhiis 
gangrene  was  present  at  any  time.  It  appeared  first  as  a  dark- 
colored  scab  projecting  slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  skin;  lat^r 
pus  formed  nnder  this  scab.  When  the  scab  was  removed  and  the 
cavity  washed  out  the  same  condition  would  recur  after  a  few 
hours.  The  cavity  was  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with 
abrupt  edges. 

She  received  her  next  radiation  on  November  25,  1903,  al- 
though the  nicer  was  not  yet  healed.  The  tumor  had  diminished 
rapidly  while  the  bum  was  in  process  of  evolution  although  no 
radiations  had  been  given,  and  presented  at  this  time  the  appearance 
of  a  disc-like  mass  about  3  ins,  in  diameter  and  an  inch  in 
thickness,  lying  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  and  just  above  the 
pubis  from  which  it  had  now  become  detached.  It  was  not  sensi- 
tive to  manipulation.  The  skin  over  the  whole  abdomen  was 
mottled  dusky  red  and  brawny  in  consistence;  the  latter  charac- 
teristic seemed  to  extend  for  some  distance  into  the  subcutaneoua 
tissue^ 
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From  tiuB  time  until  May  20,  1904,  a  period  of  186  days,  five 
radiationa  were  giTen,  being  an  average  of  one  eveiy  37  days. 
The  patienf  B  weight  bad  increased  to  147  lbs.,  and  ike  tumor  had 
entirely  disappeared.  She  wae  examined  b;  Dr.  O.  N.  P.  Mead  of 
Wiaehester,  Mass.,  at  that  time,  and  by  Drs.  Bevan  and  Coley  in 
July,  all  of  whom  had  had  the  patient  nn^Cr  observation  not  only 
while  she  was  nnder  my  care  bnt  for  lon^f  periods  previonsly,  and 
all  of  them  confirmed  the  result  of  my  own  examination  as  regardod 
the  entire  disappearance  of  the  growth,  A  apindlen^Ued  sarcoma, 
10  ins.  in  the  horizontal  from  side-to-ude,  8  ins.  in  the  vertical 
and  6  ins.  in  the  antero-poeterior  diameters,  which  was  inoper- 
able, bad  resisted  every  measure  applied  for  its  relief,  and  was  ran- 
idly  developing  lethal  symptoms  in  the  person  of  its  victim,  was 
entirely  removed  and  the  patient  restored  to  a  condition  of  unim- 
paired usefulness  and  apparently  perfect  health,  by  13C  applica- 
tione  of  X-rays  of  high  penetration  from  a  tube  eicited  by  a  statie 
machine,  the  treatment  having  extended  over  a  period  of  849  dan, 
being  an  average  of  one  application  every  6.8  days. 

Prominent  among  the  conclusions  deducible  from  this  case  an 
the  following: 

First,  Roentgen  radiation  sometimes  brings  about  the  entire  dis- 
appearance of  large,  deeply-located  malignant  neoplasms,  which 
have  been  proven  to  be  hopelessly  lethal  in  their  tendencies  under 
any  other  management,  and  simultaneously  restores  the  pitient 
to  apparently  perfect  health. 

Second,  the  fact  that  it  Bometimes  accomplishes  this  result,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  size  of  the  malignant  mass  in  the  cas-e  just 
cited,  demonstrates  that  the  lack  of  satisfactory  influence  vhich 
atten'te  its  employment  in  so  many  cases  is  not  due  to  vrenkneiis  in- 
herent in  the  remedy  itself  or  to  mere  thickness  of  the  tissues  intei^ 
vening  between  the  pathological  focus  and  the  "wuroc  of  rays,  but 
to  some  at  present  undetermined  factors  which  it  remains  for  us  to 
identify  and  which,  it  seems  justifiable  to  hope,  we  may  sime  time 
in  the  future  eliminate. 

Third,  there  is  probably  a  direct  and  intimate  connection  Ix-tween 
sjntematic  toxaemia  and  the  disappearance  of  malignant  grow^ 
under  Roentgen  radiation,  as  indicated  by  the  uniform  rtccurrence 
of  sudden  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  immediately  follow- 
ing each  onset  of  toxaemic  symptoms  during  the  later  course  of  this 
case. 

Fourth,  the  application  of  the  Eoentgen  rays  to  a  malignant 
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gioTth  belfHiging  in  the  same  class  aa  the  one  I  have  juat  described, 
should  be  persisted  in  ae  long  as  the  patient's  condition  will  permit, 
even  if  no  benefit  is  obeerrable.  It  vill  be  tememlieied  that  no 
material  eifect  npon  the  tnmor  vas  demoDstrable  in  this  case  until 
after  the  radiations  had  been  systematically  and  regularly  carried 
out  for  six  months. 

Two  other  points  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  are 
that  the  rays  employed  were  of  a  high  degree  of  penetration,  and 
that  the  tube  producing  them  was  excited  by  a  static  machtnc.  Ilie 
belief  is  prevalent  that  the  rays  from  a  given  tube  are  identical 
whether  the  tube  be  excited  by  a  coil  or  a  static  machine.  I  am  not 
as  yet  sufficiently  well  supplied  with  observations  Ixiarinjt  njwn  this 
point  to  feel  justified  in  making  any  positive  stateinents  in  rcf<;r- 
ence  thereto,  but  I  wish  to  place  myself  upon  record  as  believing 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  therapentical  effect  of  the 
rays  derived  from  a  tube  excited  by  a  static  machine  and  those  de- 
rived from  a  coil-excited  tube,  and  that  the  difference  iKtvreen  the 
ravB  derived  from  these  two  sources  will  sometimes  constitute  the 
difference  between  succees  and  failure  in  the  management  of  dsepl/- 
located  malignant  processes. 

I  am  aware  that  the  question  of  recurrence  in  this  case  Mill  re- 
mains to  be  eliminated  but  for  the  solution  of  that  problem  tjie 
future  history  for  several  years  only  is  adequate;  but  even  if  the 
growth  recurs  tomorrow,  the  present  fact  remains,  that  a  woman 
whose  condition  was  such  that  she  was  absolutely  usclesji  and  hopc- 
Jeesly  doomed  to  early  death  three  years  ago,  has  been  for  t^vo  full 
years  restored  to  a  condition  of  unimpaired  usefulness  in  an  arduous 
walk  of  life,  to  a  condition  of  unimpaired  comfort  in  livinfj,  nnd  to 
a  degree  of  apparent  general  good  health  aa  great  as,  and  a  body 
weight  that  is  greater  than  she  had  ever  attained  in  her  life  l)efo,re, 
and  that  all  of  these  conditions  have  been  obtained  solely  and  en- 
tirely through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Boentgen  ray. 

DTBcnsaioiT. 
Dr.  Bkti.  H.  Gbttbbx:  I  Ao  not  care  to  take  «p  too  nmeh  time,  but  the 
paper  Is  one  which  is  really  a  landmark  of  the  «ubjeot.  I  rannot  allow 
H  to  paM  by  without  comment  on  two  points  which  I  consider  of  verv 
great  {mportanoe,  FirBt  the  matter  of  pushing  the  treatment.  You  will 
note  that  Dr.  Skinner  did  not  atop  the  treatment.  You  will  note  that 
Dr.  Skinner  did  not  atop  treatment  even  though  he  had  burned  the 
patient;  he  continued  the  treatment  while  the  burn  was  slowly  healing. 
After  that  his  results  were  obtained.  Even  after  we  find  we  have 
Vol.  Ill  —  56 
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toxemU  preient  we  muat  inereaM  the  ajpplication  of  the  Ti-raj  tnatment, 
and  we  muat  use  adjuvant  treatment  to  aid  tbe  X-ray  in  its  deatnutivi 
and  eliininatiTe  work. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Snow:  I  wish  to  report  a.  ease  of  sareonia  that  oame  under 
mj  obsemtion,  which  is  rather  remarlcable.  This  case  had  two  months' 
tr«abnent  bj  the  Cole;  fluid  preceding  the  treatment  bj  the  X-ray.  In 
this  case  the  results  from  the  CoJej  fluid  were  far  more  successful  than 
tn  the  case  just  reported.  It  was  an  abdominal  tumor  located  in  tbe 
muscles  Just  below  the  umbilicus.  I  did  not  see  it  in  tbe  early  stages 
when  it  was  al>out  one-half  as  large  as  a  human  head.  It  had  bean 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  when  the  patient  was  sent  to  me  t^ 
Dr.  Giad  who  followed  it  with  me.  After  tbe  first  application  of  the  X-ray 
there  was  a  violent  reaction.  It  finally  broke  down  and  discharged  freely 
from  the  surface,  and  gradually  disappeared.  It  is  now  two  years  since 
tbe  treatment  was  discontinued  and  the  patient  remains  well. 

Dr.  C.  ^.  Sktnnib:  I  fail  to  see  how  anything  in  this  ease  which  T 
have  bad  the  hcmor  of  reporting  could  be  oonstrued  as  oommendatory  of 
the  toxine  treatment  either  applied  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  X-ray, 
as  far  aa  ultimate  results  are  concerned.  The  tumor  decreased  tempo- 
rarily  under  the  influence  of  the  toxines  at  first,  but  for  neTeral  months 
before  she  came  under  my  oare  the  toxines  had  lost  their  power.  The 
tumor  was  rapidly  growing;  was  larger  than  before  tbe  toxines  had  been 
admin istered,  and  she  was  given  them  in  such  large  doses  that  her  con- 
dition was  a  matter  of  tbe  grarest  c<mceni  to  the  attending  pbysielaii  aa 
several  occasions  because  of  their  effect.  He  conld  not  benefit  her  any 
more  because  tbe  toxines  bad  lost  their  power  and  tbe  tumor  was  gftining 
on  the  patient  io  spite  of  them.  In  s<Hne  cases  the  toxines  are  unques- 
tionably a  good  thing,  but  as  th^  were  not  administered  In  conjunction 
with  tbe  X-ray,  I  do  not  ctouider  that  they  played  any  part  in  producing 
the  favorable  outeonte  of  this  particular  case. 

In  reference  to  using  the  static  machine  ttdMS  on  a  coil,  there  are  smne 
static  tubes  like  the  Truax  that  yon  cannot  excite  with  the  coll.  There 
are  others,  however,  with  which  you  can  use  the  coil,  and  if  yon  do  not 
employ  too  high  an  amperage  the  anode  does  not  bum  out.  I  have  a 
number  of  static  tubes  through  which  I  use  the  cott  eurrent  right  along, 
but  I  have  to  watch  the  amperage  and  keep  It  down  with  a  rheostat  so 
that  the  anode  does  not  get  too  hot.  With  this  precaution  many  static 
tabes  can  be  safely  excited  with  a  coll  current. 

PMDAT  MORNING  SESSION,  SEPTEMBEB  Iff. 
The  Section  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  Wm. 
J.  Mmton,  who  announced  the  first  paper  OS  the  program  by  Dr.  Kellogg, 
to  be  read  by  Dr.  Monioa. 
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BY  DR.  J.  H.  KELLOOa. 


For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  study 
of  physiologic  therapeutics  and  the  practical  application  of  natural 
and  rational  measures  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diaease,  and  have 
endeavored  to  correlate  into  a  practical  system  the  varioua  coratiTO 
forces  comprised  tinder  the  terms  hydrotherapy,  kinesitherapy  or 
medical  gymnastics,  active  and  passive,  thermotherapy,  photo- 
therapy, and  electrotherapy.  Each  of  these  classes  of  curative 
measores  is  a  complete  system  and  presents  resources  vhich  may 
he  made  available  in  almost  every  form  of  disease,  acute  and 
chronic.  There  is  perhaps  no  disease  or  mmbid  condition  in  which 
hydrotherapy  may  not  render  some  substantial  service.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  phototherapy,  electrotherapy  and  all  other  classes 
of  natural  curative  agents.  Nevertheless,  a  careful  study  of  each 
of  these  classes  of  therapeutic  measures  renders  clearly  apparent 
the  fact  that  each  one  has  its  special  province. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  electrotherapeutics.  There  are  cases 
in  which  electricity  will  accomplish  what  can  not  be  so  well  and 
quickly  done  by  any  other  means.  Even  in  these  cases,  however, 
the  best  resulte  are  often  attainable  only  when  hydrotherapy  and 
other  physiologic  means  are  employed  in  connection  with  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity.  For  example,  when  electricity  is  employed 
for  the  relief  of  pain,  its  effect  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  making 
]ugt  previously  an  application  of  best,  as  by  means  of  a  very  hot 
fomentation.  The  fomentation  moistens  and  congests  the  skin, 
and  thus  increases  its  conductivity  while  lessening  the  sensibility 
of  the  cutaneous  nerves  so  as  to  increase  their  tolerance  of  the 
electric  current,  thus  rendering  possible  the  application  of  a  current 
of  maximum  strength.  Heat  has  also  a  specific  effect  to  inhibit 
pain,  thna  contributing  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  desired  result. 
By  this  combination  of  the  hydriatic  and  thermic  effects  of  a 
fomentation  with  the  specia]  eifects  of  the  electrical  current, 
[883] 
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resnlta  are  often  obtaina'ble  which  can  not  be  attained  with  either 
measure  alone.  I  have  for  man;  years  practiced  the  application 
of  heat  in  connection  with  electrical  application  by  placing  orer 
the  electrode  a  rubber  bag  filled  with  hot  waler,  or  a  flannel  cloth 
wrong  ont  of  hot  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  ie  desired  to  secoro  the  atiimilating 
effects  of  electricity,  as,  when  the  purpose  is  to  excite  nmscnlar 
contractions,  a  cold  application  just  preceding  the  electrical 
application  is  of  very  great  value  by  increasing  muscular  ezdta- 
biUt?.  Erery  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  cold  water  is 
likely  to  cause  cramp  in  swimmers.  This  is  a  very  pronounced 
enunple  of  the  efFect  of  cold  water  acting  through  the  thermie 
nerree  in  exaggerating  mascular  contractility,  even  to  tiie  degree 
oi  producing  spontaneons  tonic  muscular  contraction.  The  cold 
application  may  consist  of  a  compress,  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  or 
rubbing  the  part  with  ice.  The  application  should  not  last  more 
than  three  or  four  minutes.  It  should  he  accompanied  with 
rubbing.  By  this  meana  it  is  possible  to  secure  contraction  in 
mnscles  which  do  not  respond  to  an  electrical  current  that  the 
skin  will  tolerate.  I  find  it  especially  useful  in  the  application  of 
the  sinusoidal  current  to  the  abdomen  and  back  for  gymnastic 
porposes.  Vigorous  cold  rubbing  is  also  of  great  service  aa  a  prepa- 
ration for  electrical  application  in  cases  in  which  muscular  degener- 
ation has  taken  place  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lessen  susceptibility  to 
electrical  stimulation.  A  long  chapter  might  be  written  on  the 
correlation  of  electrotherapy  with  hydrotherapy,  but  the  special 
purpose  of  this  paper  ie  to  call  attention  to  a  few  practical  points 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  the  galvanic  and  sinusoidal 
currents. 

In  relation  to  galvanism,  I  desire  especially  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  using  currents  large  in  amount  or  of  long  duration. 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago  I  spent  some  months  with  Dr.  George  M. 
Beard,  who  then  stood  foremost  in  this  country  in  electrothera- 
peutics, and  since  that  time  have  made  very  extensive  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  treatment  of  chronic  invalids.  I  was  not  very  long 
in  recognizing  the  correctness  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Beard 
to  me  as  I  was  leaving  him.  He  said,  "  Doctor,  if  you  expect  to 
get  definite  results  from  electrical  applications,  you  must  be  sure 
that  your  patient  has  faith;  otherwise  the  application  will  do  him 
no  good." 

The  introduction  of  the  milliammeter  and  other  instruments  of 
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precision  into  practical  electrotherapeutica  made  possible  the 
empIoTment  of  curreDt  in  larger  quantity,  bo  that  results  more 
tangible  than  mere  psychological  ^ects  became  possible.  Some 
flizteen  years  ago  I  became  convTnced  of  the  necessity  of  osiog 
currents  of  larger  Tolame  &ad  longer  duration,  and  I  immediately 
began  to  see  results  auch  as  I  had  not  before  obserred.  For 
example,  applying  one  large,  well-moistened  electrode  orer  the 
abdomen,  and  the  other,  the  positiTe,  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
applying  a  current  of  forty  to  sixty  milliampavs,  I  have  observed 
in  four  m  five  minntea  evidence  of  very  great  increase  of  glandular 
activity  in  the  fact  that  patients  were  compelled  to  use  tbdr 
handkerchiefs  freely  on  account  of  the  profuse  Sow  of  saliva.  I 
thought  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  glands  within  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  current  were  likewise  influenced.  Observationa 
which  I  have  subsequently  made  have  convinced  me  that  the 
activity  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  glands  and  the  kidneys  may 
be  powerfully  influenced  by  strong  galvanic  currents  passed  directly 
through  the  body.  For  many  years  it  has  berai  my  practice  to  em- 
ploy daily  in  cases  in  which  I  wished  to  influence  the  abdominal 
viscera  currents  of  forty  to  one  hundred  milliamperes  by  means  of 
large  clay  electrodes  applied  to  the  abd(»Den  and  the  lumbar  region. 
I  have  seen  most  excellent  results  from  galvanic  applications  of  this 
sort.  I  would  not  like  to  dispense  with  this  means  of  treatment 
in  dealing  with  gastro-inteetinal  disorders,  and  in  cases  of  mal- 
nutrition acccHupanied  by  emaciation.  I  have  also  found  it  useful 
in  varions  forms  of  visceral  congestions  and  neuralgias. 

Abont  twenty-years  ago  I  b^an  applying  electrical  current  of 
smaller  quanti^  during  a  prolonged  period,  say  one  to  ten  hours. 
A  convenient  method  is  to  make  the  application  at  night,  binding 
the  electrode  to  the  affected  part  and  allowing  the  current  to  pass 
during  the  entire  night  while  the  patient  is  asleep.  In  a  building 
lighted  by  electricity  this  is  easily  arranged,  by  employing  some 
simple  form  of  rheostat,  taking  the  current  from  a  lamp  socket. 
The  rheostat  must  be  constructed  so  that  it  can  not  be  easily  difr- 
tnrbed,  so  that  when  it  is  once  adjusted,  the  amount  of  current  can 
not  be  increased.  Four  to  ten  milliamperes,  the  quantity  difFering 
with  the  size  of  the  electrode,  may  be  applied  by  this  method  during 
a  whole  night  vitboat  any  ill  effects,  and  often  with  most  excellent 
results. 

The  idea  of  making  a  prolonged  application  of  electricity  is  by 
no  means  new,  as  it  has  been  exploited  by  quacks  and  charlatans  to 
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an  nnliinited  extent  in  the  form  of  electric  belts,  electric  armor, 
etc  M7  nndertaking  was  to  make  an  application  of  a  known 
quantity  of  the  current  during  a  definite  but  prolonged  period  and 
with  a  definite  purpose.  I  have  found  the  result  so  valuable  that, 
in  equipping  the  new  main  building  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium, 
I  took  cste  to  have  an  extra  socket  in  each  room  as  a  ppoTision  for 
utilizing  the  house  current  in  this  way.  I  brieve  that  much  more 
may  be  accompliahed  by  this  mode  of  electrization  than  has  here- 
tofore be»i  realized,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current. 
I  am  preparing  a  more  extended  account  of  my  observations  wi& 
this  method  for  publication  in  another  paper. 

Some  twenty-one  years  ago  in  experimenting  with  all  the 
different  forms  of  electrical  apparatus  which  I  could  obtain,  and 
electrical  currents  from  different  sources  by  different  methods,  I 
mode  use  of  a  simple  magneto-generator  at  that  time  used  for 
ringing  of  hells  of  telephone  syBteme.  I  was  much  impreesed  with 
the  fact  that  this  generator,  when  operated  slowly,  produced  exceed- 
ingly energetic  muscular  contractions,  and  without  painful  sensft- 
tione  unless  the  contractions  became  so  violent  as  to  be  painful. 

I  first  described  the  effects  of  this  current  in  a  paper  read  beforo 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  1888.  Four  years  later, 
some  nine  years  after  I  discovered  the  peculiarities  of  this  current, 
d'Arsonval,  of  Paris,  presented,  at  a  conference  of  the  French 
Society  of  Physics,  a  paper  in  which  he  described  the  effects  of  an 
electrical  current  to  which  he  applied  the  term  "  Sinusoidal."  He 
obtained  this  current  from  a  small  magneto-electric  machine, 
modeled  after  the  machine  of  Clarke.  I  saw  at  once  that  the 
current  which  he  had  studied  was  identical  with  the  one  of  which 
I  had  been  making  use  for  several  years,  and  with  the  aid  of  my 
electrician,  I  constructed  an  electrograph  by  means  of  which  I  was 
able  ■  to  make  graphics  which  agreed  exactly  with  those  of 
d'Arsonval.  These  graphics  with  others  obtained  from  different 
forms  of  electrical  apparatus  may  be  seen  in  connection  with  a  chap- 
ter contributed  by  me  to  the  "International  System  of  Electro- 
therapeutica "  (F.  A.  Davis  Company,  Philadelphia.)  Dr.  Jacoby 
has  briefly  described  my  apparatus  in  the  first  book  of  his  "  Electro- 
therapy," constituting  Vol.  1  of  "  Cohen's  System  of  Physiologic 
Therapeutics"  (P.  Blakiston'e  Son  &  Company,  Philadelphia). 
Dr.  A.  E.  Eennelly  later  designed  an  excellent  alternator  for  pro- 
ducing rapidly  alternating  sinusoidal  currents  which  could  not  be 
well  improved  upon. 
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In  mj  own  use  of  the  apporatos  I  have  found  the  cmrent  pro- 
duced b;  slowly  rotating  the  armature  of  the  machine  of  full;  aa 
great  ralne  as  that  produced  by  rapid  altematioiis. 

After  many  experiments,  I  hare  arrived  at  the  conclnaion  that  for 
practical  purposes  the  ordinary  power  generator,  such  as  I  have 
here  on  exhibition  is,  on  the  whole,  perfectly  satisfactory,  (see  cut). 
The  current  produced  is  stnnsoidal  though  the  curve  is  not 
perfectly  regular,  but  in  practical  use  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
any  esBential  difference  between  the  effects  obtained  from  it  and 
those  obtained  from  a  machine  producing  a  more  uniform  cnrre. 
The  apparatus  is  well  made  and  is  durable,  as  I  have  demonstrated 
by  several  years  of  hard  usage,  and  is  of  low  price. 

In  a  paper  read  eleven  years  ago  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Electroth^apeutic  Association,  I  described  the 
effects  of  the  slow  and  rapid  currents  obtained  from  this  apparatus, 
as  follows: 

"  In  the  use  of  the  sinusoidal  current  from  my  apparatus,  differ- 
ent effects  are  observed,  according  as  the  machine  is  rotated  slowly 
or  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  When  rotated  slowly  and  connected 
with  sponge  electrodes  held  one  in  each  hand,  vigorous  contractions 
are  produced  in  each  arm,  and  in  alternation,  nearly  all  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  seem  to  participate  in  the  contractions.  When  one 
electrode  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  feet  and  the  other  held 
between  the  two  hands,  the  muscles  of  both  extremities  are  made 
to  contract  vigorously.  The  contraction  is  spasmodic  rather  than 
tetanic  in  character,  as  when  the  faradic  current  is  employed.  By 
proper  adjuetment  of  the  current,  strong  muscular  contractions  may 
be  induced." 

During  the  eleven  years  that  have  passed  since  this  paper  was 
written,  I  have  continued,  as  during  the  ten  years  previous,  the 
use  of  both  the  slow  and  the  rapid  currents,  and  with  increasing 
confidence  in  their  value.  The  rapid  current  I  have  also  used  in 
connection  with  the  full  bath,  the  BO-caUed  hydro-electric  bath. 
The  slow  current,  which  in  making  prescriptions  I  designate  as 
S.  S.  (slow  sinusoidal),  I  find  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  means  of 
exercising  weak,  undeveloped,  or  partially  degenerated  muscles. 
A  great  number  of  chronic  invalids  have  extremely  weak  muscles  and 
recovery  is  impossible  without  proper  development  of  the  muscular 
system.  Sometimes  exennae  is  impossible  because  of  the  extreme 
degree  of  muscular  weakness.  In  other  cases,  exercise  can  not  be 
taken  because  of  the  weak  condition  of  the  patient's  nervous  sys- 
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tem.  Voluntary  ezerciae  requiree  the  lue  of  nerve  centers  and 
nerves  as  veil  ae  of  mnBcles.  In  certain  forms  of  neurasthenia, 
great  exhaustion  reenlts  from  even  elight  muscular  exertion.  In 
such  cases  the  sinuBoidal  current  employed  as  a  means  of  general 
muscular  exercise,  is  of  the  highest  value.  The  application  is 
painless  to  the  patient^  requires  no  expenditure  of  muscle  or 
nervous  energy,  and  the  patient's  muscular  system  can  be  made  to 
do  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  moment's  calculation  will  give  something  of  an  idea  of  the 
large  amount  of  work  which  the  muscles  can  be  made  to  do  in  a 
short  time  by  this  method.  With  a  current  alternating  five  times 
a  second,  ten  strong  muscular  contractions  can  be  produced  each 
second,  as  the  muscle  contracts  with  each  alternation  of  the  CurrenL 
There  will  be  six  hundred  contractions  each  minute,  and  in  ten 
minntes,  six  thousand  contractions.  One  or  two  minutes'  appli- 
cation to  any  part  of  the  muscular  system  is  usually  sufficient  to 
secure  the  required  amount  of  work. 

The  slow  sinusoidal  current  is  of  very  great  use  in  the  treatment 
of  obesity.  In  fact,  I  find  it  almost  indispensable  in  the  treatment 
of  patients  who  have  become  so  obese  that  they  can  not  exercise,  or 
who  have  cardiac  complications  making  any  considerable  amount 
of  exercise  impossible.  By  prolonged  applications,  repeated  two 
of  three  times  daily,  the  patient's  muscles  can  be  made  to  do  as 
much  work  as  though  he  had  walked  several  miles.  Very  strong 
currents  are  required,  as  veiy  vigorous  contraction  continued  during 
a  considerable  period  (five  to  fifteen  minutes),  are  necessary  to 
produce  effects  akin  to  those  of  voluntaiy  exercise.  Local  appli- 
cations of  the  sinusoidal  current  are  of  very  great  value  as  a  means 
of  removing  local  accumulations  of  fat. 

Another  important  use  which  I  find  for  the  slow  sinusoidal  cur- 
rent, is  in  the  treatment  of  spinal  curvatures  due  to  muscular 
weakness,  especially  lateral  curvature,  single  and  double  scoliosis 
also  in  those  casee  of  posterior  curvature  of  the  upper  portiMi  of 
the  spine,  commonly  called  round  shoulders  or  flat  diest. 

An  indication  for  the  sinusoidal  current,  which  I  regard  as  ex- 
tremely important,  and  in  which  both  the  slow  current  and  the 
rapid  crurreot  may  be  advantageously  employed,  is  in  the  treatment 
of  enteroptosis,  a  malady  which  is  almost  universal  among  Amer- 
ican women,  and  extremely  common  among  business  and  profes- 
sional men.  Since  Glenard  called  attention  to  the  significance 
of  this  condition,  the  great  evils  which  arise  from  prolapse  of  the 
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abdominal  riscera  through  irritaticMi  of  tlie  eympathetic  neires  as 
veil  as  the  derangement  of  tlie  fanctions  of  individual  TisGera, 
I  hare  ^ven  mnch  attention  to  this  matter,  carefnlly  noting  the 
position  of  the  viscera  in  every  case;  and,  after  observing  many 
thoosands  of  cases  of  chronic  disease  in  all  forms,  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  weakness  of  the  abdominal  mnscles  and  resulting  dis- 
placement of  viscera  is  a  prevailing  condition  among  chronic  in- 
valids. The  slow  sinusoidal  current  is,  of  course,  an  exceedingly 
appropriate  measure  for  exercising  any  part  of  the  body  which 
needs  special  development 

The  work  accomplished  under  the  influence  of  the  sinusoidal 
current  is  not  merely  mechanical.  The  effect  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  mere  passive  movement  A  simple  experiment  will 
easily  demonstrate  this.  If  the  temperature  of  the  skin  covering 
the  calves  of  the  legs  be  taken  for  each  leg  by  means  of  a  surface 
therm(»neter,  and  tiien  a  sinusoidal  current  be  applied  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  motor  point  controlling  the  posterior  tibial  muscles 
of  one  1^  so  as  to  throw  them  into  vigorous  intermittent  contrac- 
tion, a  marked  difference  of  temperature  will  be  observed.  In  an 
experiment  made  for  me  by  one  of  my  students  under  my  direction, 
the  temperature  of  the  active  leg  was  observed  to  rise  3.2  deg.  P. 
in  10  minutes.  The  elevation  of  temperature  mast  have  been  the 
result  of  the  increased  amount  of  blood  flowing  through  the  part, 
and  of  thermogenic  activity  in  the  active  muscles.  By  extending 
the  application  to  all  the  larger  groups  of  muscles  in  the  body, 
effects  may  be  prodaced  capable  of  influencing  all  the  bodily  fnnc- 
tions  to  a  most  pronounced  degree.  The  most  important  of  these 
effects  may  be  briefly  summed  np  as  follows: 

1).  Increast  of  Metabolism. 

The  muscles  are  the  principal  seat  of  the  thermogenic  process.. 
Associated  with  the  muscular  tissue  is  a  large  amount  of  thermo- 
genic tissue,  so-called.  In  the  muscles  aie  stored  np  large  quanti- 
ties of  glycogen.  Oxidation  of  this  thermogenic  tissue  is  con- 
stantly taking  place  under  the  influence  of  the  thermogenic  centers. 
Simple  brushing  of  an  electrode  over  the  sEn  with  an  electrical 
current  of  some  sort  which  produces  a  slight  tickling  or  prickling 
sensation,  accomplishes  practically  nothing  for  the  patieot 
Physicians  as  well  as  patients  become  disgusted  with  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  such  electrical  applications,  and  rightfully  come  to  look 
upon  them  as  a  means  of  appealing  to  the  pati^fs  imagination. 
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or,  possibly,  simply  a  method  to  leplenish  a  bungry  pocketbook. 
Multitudes  of  physicians  have  spent  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  supplying  their  offices  with  electrical  apparatus  which  may  have ' 
ceased  to  use  within  a  few  weeks  after  installatioD,  simply  because 
of  the  barrenness  of  the  results  and  of  their  inability  to  see  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  the  applications  made. 

The  sinusoidal  current  rests  upon  a  solid  fonndation  of  positive 
effectiveness.  Its  influence  upon  metabolism  may  be  accurately 
measared.  A  simple  bathtub  calorimeter  affords  a  simple  means 
of  determining  the  amount  of  increase  of  tissue  activity  produced 
under  the  influence  of  the  current.  The  amount  of  heat  generated 
by  a  person  in  a  bath  at  a  temperature  below  his  body  may  be 
measured  by  noting  the  amount  of  heat  communicated  to  the  water. 

A  subject  placed  in  the  calorimeter  for  30  minutes  communi- 
cated to  the  water  of  the  calorimeter  46  calories.  The  sinusoidal 
current  was  then  turned  on  with  sufGcient  strength  to  produce 
general  contraction  of  the  muscles.  At  the  end  of  another  20 
minutes  it  was  found  that  61  calories  had  been  added  to  the  water, 
showing  that  an  increase  of  15  calories  had  occurred,  that  is,  it 
was  found  that  the  patient  had  produced  32  per  cent  more  heat 
The  increase  in  heat  production  was  at  once  appreciated  by  the 
subject  m  a  relief  from  chilliness  from  which  he  had  previously 
Buffered  very  much.  The  combined  effect,  that  is,  the  thermic  in- 
fluences of  the  water — the  temperature  of  the  bath  was  86  deg. 
F. — and  that  of  the  sinusoidal  current,  increased  the  heat  pro- 
duction from  the  normal  rate  1.8  calories  per  minute  to  3.06 
calories,  nearly  double  the  normal  rate.  At  this  rate  a  bath  of 
30  minutes  duration  would  consume  an  ounce  of  sugar.  If  a  pa- 
tient, then,  is  found  to  have  60  grams  of  sugar  in  his  urine,  one 
might  expect  to  consume  the  greater  part  of  it  by  a  sinusoidal 
bath  of  30  minutes  duration  twice  a  day;  and  tliis,  I  find  in  actual 
practice,  can  be  done. 

2).  Increase  of  the  Periplierai  Circulation. 

There  are  few  chronic  diseases  in  which  visceral  congestion  is  not 
an  important  part  The  pale  or  sallow  skin  of  the  chronic  dyspep- 
tic is  a  plain  indication  of  a  spasm  which  exi-^ts  in  the  peropheral 
vessels,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  visceral  congestion. 

The  application  of  the  sinusoidal  current  to  the  abdomen  alone 
is  sufficient  to  produce  great  relief  in  a  large  class  of  neurasthenics 
who  suffer  from  r  grnit  variety  of  distressing  symptouu  as  the 
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result  of  congestion  of  Qie  portal  ^etem,  and  consequent  irrita- 
tifm  of  the  sympathetic  centers.  In  tiie  writer's  opinion,  the 
majority  of  neuraethenics  are  suffering  from  this  cause.  Neu- 
rasthenia must  be  looked  upon  not  as  a  disease  bat  as  a  symptom. 
The  writer  was  acting  as  assistant  to  Dr.  George  M.  'Beard,  in 
the  department  of  nervous  diseases  in  the  Demilt  dispoiBary,  New 
Yra-k  city,  taking  careful  records  of  patients  at  the  time  when 
this  lamented  genius  was  collecting  the  data  which  he  later  pub- 
lished in  his  work  on  neurasthenia,  and  during  the  years  which 
have  elapaed  has  had  opportunity  for  obaerration  of  a  great  number 
of  neurasthenics.  Careful  study  and  consideration  of  the  subject 
long  ago  led  me  to  the  fixed  belief  that  neurasthenia  can  not  be- 
in  any  proper  sense  regarded  as  a  disease,  but  only  as  a  symptom, 
like  dropsy,  albuminuria,  glycoanria,  cough,  anemia,  and  other 
similar  pathological  states.  The  pathological  foundation  of  neu- 
rasthenia differs  in  different  cases,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  it  is  unqueetionably  located  in  the  abdominal  region,  and 
consists  in  a  disturbance  of  the  sympathetic  growing  out  of  passive 
congestion  or  stagnation  of  the  portal  circulation.  This  is  in 
probably  the  majority  of  cases  the  result  of  weak  abdominal  ten- 
sion, which  is,  in  turn,  the  result  of  weak  abdominal  muscles. 

By  the  application  of  the  slow  sinusoidal  current  to  the  abdo- 
men vigorous  intermittent  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
may  be  produced,  and  as  a  result  their  tone  may  be  increased  so 
that  through  compression  of  the  abdominal  veins  the  stagnated 
blood  is  pushed  along;  the  half-asphyxiated  viscera  are  cleared  of 
their  toxin-laden  blood;  the  sympathetic  centers  receive  a  fresh, 
invigorating  blood-supply;  the  diaphragm  is  strengthened,  and 
hence  the  breathing  is  reinforced,  the  blood  better  aeiated;  the 
heart's  action  is  invigorated;  metabolism  is  encouraged, and  every 
vital  process  is  improved. 

The  rapidly  alternating  sinusoidal  current  which  I  designate  in 
prescription  as  S.  B.  (rapid  sinusoidal)  is  applicable  in  neuralgia 
in  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  of  great  value  in  relieving  coccyo- 
dynia,  spinal  and  intercostal  neuralgias,  and  particularly  the 
paresthesias  from  which  neurasthenics  and  other  classes  of  nervous 
invalids  often  suffer  to  a  distressing  extent. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  wish  to  pat  myself  on  record  as 
believing  that  much  of  the  prejudice  against  electrotherapeutics 
is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  electricity  is  so  often  exploited  as  a  cure.all. 
lioet  of  the  works  on  electrotherapeutics  which  have  htim  pub- 
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liahed  ncoouneiid  this  sgmt  for  almost  every  malsdy  fleeh  is  beir 
to.  IUb  is  certainly  an  error.  Electricity  properly  applied  !a 
capable  of  occomplisMng  wonderful  things  therapeutically,  both 
wbcQ  applied  exclusively  to  conditions  in  which  it  is  specially 
adapted,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  in  conditions 
in  which  it  is  a  useful  supplementary  rranedy.  The  great  merit 
of  electric!^  as  a  curative  agent  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  ^  physio- 
logic remedy.  As  such  it  belongs  to  a  family  of  nohle  remedies 
which  is  in  recent  times  rapidly  coming  into  better  recognition, 
remedies  which  ntiUze  the  great  forces  of  nature,  those  which  are 
active  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  living  beings.  None 
of  these  great  natural  agents,  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc.,  should 
be  employed  eiclusively.  The  proper  correlation  of  these  physio- 
logic agents  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  sick  man  the  best 
possible  chance  for  the  recovery  of  health  constitutes  tlie  true  art 
and  Bci^ce  of  rational  medicine. 

DiBouaaioir. 

Dr.  EmL  H.  GbdhbC:  I  make  om  of  ■IniuoidaJ  earrenta,  but  from 
whkt  I  bave  heard  of  the  aubject  ia  thii  pftper  I  would  not  feet  y*rj 
competent  to  CMnmeiit  upon  the  author'e  work.  I  wieh  to  psee  remark 
upon  two  pointa  which  precede  hie  discussion  of  the  ainusoidal  eubject. 
The  author  claims  to  use  from  four  to  five  mllliamperea  of  current  for 
nian^  houra.  That  is,  the  patient  is  connected  with  the  electric  deTiee 
and  Im  is  aslced  to  go  to  sleep.  It  U  not  reasonable  to  suppoee  that  tlte 
patient  would  be  taking  continuous  galvanic  treatment  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  hours.  Personally,  I  have  sever  tried  tluit  procedure,  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  method,  and  would  be  applicable  onlv 
where  the  application  is  raadri  to  the  extremities  of  the  bod^.  I  should 
hesitate  to  apply  four  to  six  milHamperea  for  as  much  as  one  hour  to  any 
vital  part.  Then  there  is  also  the  danger  of  accident  to  be  considered. 
Another  thing  strikes  me  very  forcibly;  tbe  author  uses  ancient,  dirty 
methods  of  applying  electricity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  day  of  the 
sponge  electrode,  the  clay  electrode  and  others  of  a  like  nature  should  be 
relegated  to  the  past.  We  are  very  apt  to  be  cleanly  when  we  hold  our. 
selves  up  u  surgeons,  but  we  forget  to  observe  that  aseptic  rule  when  w* 
come  to  electrotherapeutica.  We  might  as  well  be  clean  as  dirty  for  it 
ts  cheaper  Personally  I  believe  It  would  be  much  better  If  we  should 
dispense  with  those  ancient  electfodes  and  use  aomething  better  and 
handier  and  cleaner.  The  method  I  have  used  is  a  towel  moistened  with 
water  and  use  tliat  as  the  constant  electrode,  a  plate  of  block  tin  Disced 
over  this  and  connected  to  the  circuit;  but  the  clay.  Bp(»ige.  and  other 
electrodes  of  a  similar  nature  should  never  be  applied  to  tissue  directly. 

The  following  paper  was  then  leadt 
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NeorwUi^B,  as  iras  juetly  peroeirfid  b;  Beard,  is  a  Tant  of 
nerrons  energy,  "nervous  depression,"  a  fatigue  accompanied  b; 
loss  of  nerrouB  power,  "  nerrous  exhauBtion,"  It  is  no  donbt  weak- 
oeee  which  predominatee  in  the  syndrome  of  Beard,  but  irritable 
weakness,  "  irritable  debility,"  requiring  succesaively  cerebro-spinal 
Btimulants  and  sedatiTee  of  the  nerre-oell,  precisely  doaed,  bo  as  to 
raise  the  forces  and  increase  the  nerve-teneion.  It  is  important 
to  avoid  abuse  of  nerve-stimulants,  every  artificial  excitement  being 
speedily  followed  by  correlative  ezhaustioo. 

If  pbysicotberapy'  renders  signal  services  in  the  cure  of  neu- 
rasthenic  cases,  it  is  precisely  because  it  applies  itself  to  the  prob- 
able cause  of  the  evil,  to  the  nutritive  trouble  of  the  nerve-elements. 
By  re-establishing  the  normal  influx  of  the  neurones,  the  nerve- 
dynamism,  we  restore  the  inhibitive  influence  of  the  brain  over 
the  spine,  we  minimize  the  reflex  power  of  the  latter,  and  the 
disordered  exaggeration  of  its  automatism;  "moderating  action 
OTer  the  whole  of  the  weakened  and  OTer-«xcited  nervous  system  " 
such  is  the  therapeutic  formula  which  strictly  applies  to  Beard's 
disease.  The  whole  of  pbysicotberapy  should  then  be  put  in  con- 
tribution; we  must  remedy  the  weakness  of  the  vasomoter  center, 
the  lowering  and,  above  all,  the  variability  of  the  vascular  tension, 
the  dimination  of  the  nutritive  activify  of  the  cells,  characterized 
hy  the  dyspeptic  troubles,  the  phosphaturia,  the  digestive  leucocyto- 
sifl,  the  muscular  atony,  the  visceral  ptosis,  the  hepatic  congestion 
and  insufficiency,  etc. 

Patients  suffering  from  Beard's  disease  are  the  most  refradary 
to  pharmaceutical  treatment  They  are  the  most  frequent  victimB 
of  tiiat  medicinal  poisoning  so  well  described  by  Hsyem  and  oon- 

1.  Sc«."Phji!cotlicrrftp7,  ita  Indieationa,  ita  AdvanUget,"  hj  Dr.  J.  A. 
Riviere.  A  eonnnuni  cation  made  at  the  FouTtoanth  I&tematfoiial  Medl> 
eal  CongreH,  Uadrid,  April,  1903. 
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Btantly  deplored  by  enlightened  pbysiciaiiB.  We  owe  especially  to 
Weir  Mitcbell  snd  to  Professor  Baymond  s  better  comprebension 
of  tbe  true  treattaent  of  neurastlieiiia,  which  is  based,  at  present,  on 
rigorous  applications  of  physical  agents. 

Let  MB  review  briefly  the  meet  UBefol  applications  and  begin  with 
hydrotherapy.  The  douche  of  short  duration  with  broken  jet,  on 
the  spine  and  trunk,  followed  by  the  foot-douche  and  dry  rubbing, 
is  one  of  tiie  beet  tonics  for  increasing  the  rate  of  forces  in  the 
case  of  people  who  are  "  fagged  out ",  who  have  "  no  back>bone  ", 
who  need  a  mild  reaction,  capable  of  restoring  their  nerve-energy 
and  will,  of  dispelling  their  anguish,  scruples,  and  insomnia,  of 
Btimulating  the  peripheral  circulation,  and  of  generally  increasing 
the  lowered  arterial  tension.  In  case  of  marked  artbritiem,  not  an 
uncommon  thing  with  neurasthenic  patients,  we  should  be  satisfied 
to  employ  the  Scotch  douche  applied  by  means  of  the  spray;  in  this 
way  there  will  be  no  risk  of  increasing  the  painful  irritability. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  baths  have  remarkable  advantages  as  tonic 
sedatives  especially  if  they  are  not  taken  too  hot  (34  dega.  C. 
on  the  average)  nor  of  too  long  duration  (20  minutes  at  the 
most).  A  few  baths  of  COj  literally  transform  some  people  who 
are  depressed,  devoid  of  physical  and  mental  vigor;  we  see  before 
our  eyes,  so  to  speak,  the  continuous  renewal  of  their  nervous  and 
intellectual  energy,  the  restoration  of  appetite  and  sleep,  the  remark- 
able improvement  of  the  gastro-intestinal  atony  and  of  the  mus- 
cular weakness,  often  bo  persistent.  This  action,  powerful  and  sus- 
tained, of  the  CO,  bath,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  active  and  thor- 
ough agents  of  nerve-cure.  Arthritic  subjects  are  iiitme  who  benefit 
mostly  from  this  mode  of  treatment. 

The  CO,  bath  remedies,  in  fact,  the  gastro-hepatic  auto-inforica- 
tion  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  this  strange  sensation  of  morbid 
fatigue,  the  origin  of  the  greatest  nervous  discomfort  and  especially 
of  the  great  cephalic  irritability.  Thanks  to  the  titillating  and 
galvanic  influence  of  the  gas  on  the  innumerable  neive-tufta  of  our 
external  envelope,  we  obtain  a  derivative  effect  on  the  eerebro-medul- 
lary  centers,  an  increase  of  gastro-intertinal  peristaltism,  a  com- 
plete unblocking  of  the  portal  circulation ;  in  short,  a  sort  of  re- 
tducation  of  the  vaso-motor  centers.  By  acting  on-  the  peripheral 
capillary  circulation,  the  CO,  bath  modifies  also  the  mechanical 
distribution  of  the  blood,  re-establishes  the  muscular  force,  increases 
the  general  metabolism  and  the  proliferation  of  the  hematoblasts, 
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favon  oxydatioiiB  and  the  elimination  of  toxins.  TMb  reall; 
amounts  to  tlie  anti-arthiitic  influence. 

Mecanotherapy  and  maeeotherapy  apply  principally  to  the  gastric 
dilatationj  to  the  constipation  and  to  the  oligniia  of  □euraBthenio 
subjects.  Methodical  massage  acts  as  doee  the  re-educating  exer- 
cise, compensatory  mecanotherapy,  rational  gymnasHcs,  by  com- 
bating the  muscular  atrophy  and  rendering  the  joints  supple  in 
arthritic  subjects  as  veil  as  regulating  their  nerre-influx  and  their 
general  reflex  mobility.  Amyosthenia  (vhich  sometimes  extends 
to  the  unstriped  muscle-fibre)  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  gastric  dila- 
tation of  the  nervous  dyspepsia  and  of  the  general  hypotension ;  the 
mecanoUieiBpy  and  massotherapy  apparatus,  when  properly  com- 
bined, remedy  this  diminution  of  muscular  function  as  well  as  the 
circulatory  and  glandular  sluggishness. 

The  digestive  troubles,  so  important  in  neurasthi'nia  that  for 
some  authors  they  attain  the  dignity  of  being  the  pathogenic  ele- 
ment in  the  disease;  the  alternatives  of  fatigue  and  excitment  with 
great  loss  of  strength,  the  morning  depression  (due  to  insnfRcient 
storage  of  energy  and  the  loss  thereof  during  sleep)  all  these  symp- 
toms call  for  a  treatment  by  massotherapy,  by  vibrotherapy,  by 
kinesitherapy,  all  excellent  methods  for  the  restoration  ad  integrum 
of  the  molecular  nutrition.  Abdominal  hydromassotherapy  working 
on  the  abdominal  nerve-plexuses  acts  like  a  powerful  moderator  of 
the  hypodiondriac  reflexes  coming  from  the  solar  plexus,  that 
"  abdominal  brain  "  as  Bichat  named  it  Melancholia,  "  the  blues  ", 
lose  of  interest  in  life,  are  symptoms  referred  from  antiquity  to 
pathological  modiflcations  of  the  great  vegetative  system,  and  the 
modem  study  of  neurasthenic  conditioDS  has  only  confirmed  these 
results  of  the  experience  of  our  ancestors. 

The  method  of  vibration  and  massage  is  also  very  valuable  to 
remedy  spasmodic  phenomena,  of  secondary  importance,  no  doubt, 
but  very  disagreeable  to  patienta.  Such  are  cramps,  twitchinga, 
fibrillary  contractions,  dysphagia,  trembling,  dyspniea.  Giddinesi? 
and  tachycardia  are  more  within  the  pale  of  hydrotherapeutic 
agents.  The  last-mentioned  symptom  is  particularly  attenuated  by 
cold  applications  to  the  precordial  region,  by  Chapman's  bag,  etc, 
etc.  Hyperesthesia,  parestheBia,  and  diverse  algies  often  so  ca- 
pricious, dysesthesia  (numbness,  tingling)  yield  to  well-devised 
massotherapy.  We  thus  increase  the  circulation  of  the.  blood  and 
lymph,  we  improve  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  sldn  and  muscles, 
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ve  stimulate  the  oamotic  plienomena  of  the  nerre-celL  It  is  thus  an 
excelleot  treatment  for  local  aenrastlieniaa,  each  as  Profcssof 
Huchard  has  defmed,  and  a  most  active  lemedy  for  the  rediiced 
vitality  of  the  neurones  in  cerebro-epinal  deljili^. 

However  it  is  certainly  electrotherapy  which  renders  the  great- 
est services  in  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia,  and  those  that  are 
the  most  speedily  appreciated.  It  holds,  and  will  long  hold,  the  Sret 
place  for  modifying  nerve-nutrition  and  harmonizing  nerve-reac- 
tions. Even  as  a  measure  of  prevention,  electrici^  can  be  used  to 
save  (^rtain  nervous  sabjects  (or  patients  of  neurotic ,  heredi^) 
from  falling  into  neurasthenic  exhaustion.  There  exists  in  fact 
a  prodromal  period  of  neurasthenia,  as  there  is  a  premonitory  period 
of  consumption.  It  is,  therefore,  the  business  of  the  sagacious  prac- 
titioner to  make  an  early  diagnosis  and  thereby  enhance  the  chances 
of  a  profitable  cure. 

All  the  modes  of  electrotherapeutics,  faradisation,  voltaisation. 
franklinisation,  and  even  magnetism  have  been  utilized  from  the 
time  of  Beard  until  now.  But  the  use  of  alternating  high-f  requenev 
currents,  auto-conduction,  the  sofa-coudensator,  the  resonator,  etc., 
are  remarkably  favorable  in  arthritic  cases,  in  which  these  agents 
improve  the  oxydations,  whilst  they  regulate  the  arterial  tension. 

These  currents,  which  the  genius  of  d'Areonval  has  applied  to  tiie 
treatment  of  the  sick,  have  always  the  effect  of  regulating  the  gen- 
eral circulation,  of  raising  the  nerve-potential,  when  it  is  lowered, 
of  restoring  sleep,  calm  and  appetite,  as  ttie  r^^tted  Apostoli  used 
so  well  to  say.  These  marvelous  effects  are  obtained,  in  our  view, 
by  the  series  of  oscillations  which  these  currents  impart  to  the 
nerve-cells,  and  which  result  in  bringing  back  tk«  neurones  to  their 
physiological  orientaHon.  What  takes  place  in  the  conductibility  of 
the  neurones  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Branl/a  tube  of  filings 
applied  to  wireless  telegraphy.  It  is  well,  however,  to  make  short 
applications  and  to  favor  frequent  elimination  during  the  course 
of  treatment,  by  means  of  abundant  diapboreais,  thermo-luminous 
baths  (of  which  we  shall  soon  speak),  diuretic  drinks,  laxatives; 
sometimes  a  little  calomel  mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  the 
way  we  have  often  indicated. 

The  electrostatic  hath,  with  the  electric  douche  or  c^halic 
"  BOuRIe "  is  much  used  against  cerebral  depieeeion,  insomnia, 
paresia  of  the  limbs,  headache  "en  casque."  Frictions  and  the 
negative  **  souifle  "  may  be  used  for  regions  affected  with  neuralgias 
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or  simple  hyperesthesis.  The  static  bath  has  a  double  effect;  it  ie 
a  sedative  and  it  regulates  the  nervoue  system ;  when  well  handled 
it  will  conquer  the  most  persistent  pains,  those  of  the  sacral,  and 
similar  regions  of  pain.  It  increases  also  (though  in  less  degree 
than  the  high-frequency  currents)  the  nutritive  exchanges,  retarded 
or  perverted  by  arthritic  influence,  whilst  it  obtains  from  the  nerve- 
substance  a  better  balanced  incitahility.  The  neuralgias  and  nerve- 
Bpaams  which  nsiat  the  static  bath  generally  yield  to  the  faradic 
current. 

Electrotherapy  should  also  be  preferred  to  hydrotherapy  in  cases 
when  the  reactions  are  slow  to  manifest  themselves,  when  rheumatic 
irritation  is  prompt,  and  the  respiratory  organs  sensitive,  also  in  tlw 
numerous  cases  of  neurasthenia  with  diminished  circulation  of  the 
skin  or  subject  to  giddiness  or  cardiac  spasm.  It  is  perhaps  for 
this  reason  that  for  the  female  sex  electric!^  represents  the  treat- 
ment to  be  preferred, 

FranklinisatioQ  should  also  always  commence  by  short  sittings  so 
as  not  to  make  too  strong  an  impression  on  the  patient  by  an  electric 
energy  which  may  apset  the  system,  and  canse  a  certain  uneasiness, 
thereby  interfering  with  the  continuity  of  the  treatment;  "patience 
and  moderatioD,"  such  should  be  the  invariable  motto  of  the  thera- 
peutist in  physico  therapy  as  well  as  in  pharmacology.  For  the 
great  general  depression  with  pronounced  myosthenia,  nothing  is  so 
valuable  as  the  bipolar  high-frequency  efQuviations.  It  is  also  the 
treatment  to  be  preferred  in  sexual  neurasthenia,  when  we  wish  to 
combat  impotence  and  anaphrodesia  in  the  male,  or  utero-ovarian 
atony  with  dysmenorrhcea  in  woman. 

By  the  harmonization  and  the  regulation  of  the  central  nervona 
system,  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  communicated,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
whole  of  the  living  organism,  complex  as  it  is.  By  storing  up  the 
nervous  influx  in  the  cells,  by  insuring  their  trophic  integrity,  by 
favoring  the  temporary  functional  hypertrophy  of  the  neurones,  and 
their  more  direct  contiguity,  methodic  electrotherapy  visibly  re- 
stores the  disturbed  vitality  of  neurasthenic  subjects.  Science,  it  is 
true,  has  not  yet  explained  by  what  chemical  process,  by  what 
vibrations  of  the  molecular  order,  the  energy  of  the  neuroglia 
and  the  power  of  the  cellular  connections  are  remade  and  re- 
generated, whilst  the  fatigue  and  nervous  exhaustion  are  abol- 
ished. The  analogies  of  the  electric  and  nervous  currents,  which 
seem  to  obey  the  same  laws  (Helmholtz),  explain  why  electric  treats 
Vol.  HI  — 67 
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ment  which  Brings  back  the  good  eonductibilify  and  the  proper 
orientation  of  the  neurones  precludes  paresthesia,  delay  in  the 
transmission  of  Bensibility,  fusion  and  accumulation  of  seneationB, 
poljesthesia,  Bynalgies,  errors  and  perversions  of  localized  Beneations 
(abnormal  sensations  of  hot  and  cold,  tingling,  pricking,  numbness) 
which  torture  the  minds  of  neurasthenic  patients,  whilst  they  por- 
tend to  them  graver  objective  disturbances  and  serions  lesions. 
Headache  and  neuralgias  as  well  as  reflex  pains  of  sympathetic  de- 
rangement, central  or  local  algies  (peripheral  or  visceral)  affecting 
the  stomach,  the  intestine,  the  heart,  with  irradiations,  are  emi- 
nently (and  almost  exclusively)  the  proper  domain  of  electro- 
therapy. 

Static  baths  and  high-frequency  currents  ward  o£F  acute  or  emo- 
tional attacks,  diminish  the  intensity  of  localized  surface-pains, 
obliterate  the  stigmata  of  neurasthenia,  and  that  species  of  fixed 
sense-images  "  analogous  in  the  domain  of  sensibility  to  monomania 
in  the  intellectual  domain  "  (Blocq).  I  could  mention  several  cases 
of  glossodynia,  of  obstinate  rachialgy,  of  impotence,  of  ovarian  or 
lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  cured  in  neurasthenic  subjects  in  a  few 
weeks,  thanks  to  the  gradual  return  of  the  fundamental  nerve-equi- 
librium. In  these  cases  of  local  algies  it  will  be  found  proper,  as  the 
lamented  Blocq  advised,  to  mobilize  the  pain,  which  modiflcation  is 
in  fact  a  palpable  demonstration  that  the  disorder  is  no  grave 
lesion;  a  good  means  of  obtaining  this  rceult  is  to  faradise  the  pain- 
ful surface  with  the  electric  brush,  taking  care  to  frequently  repeat 
the  applications  which  should  not  last  longer  than  ten  minutes  at 
most.  I  have  also  obtained  good  results  from  radium,  from  X-rays, 
from  violet  light,  and  even  from  localized  heat. 

In  case  of  pronounced  spinal  irritation  with  sacrococcygeal  pain 
or  pain  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  alternatives  of  hot  and  cold,  stiff- 
ness, numbness,  cephalic  troubles,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  tliat 
electricity,  when  well  handled,  can  keep  away  the  specter  of  tabes 
or  of  general  paralysis.  The  fixed  idea  of  a  grave  condition,  the 
state  of  anxiety,  of  psychical  obsession  which  readily  characterize 
neurasthenic  debility  and  vhich  influence  the  mind  to  the  extent 
of  disorganizing  all  nervous  synergy,  disappear  gradually,  by  the  re- 
actional  compensation  that  electricity  brings  to  the  cerebro-epinal 
system,  formal  vitality  is  awakened  gradually,  without  violence, 
by  the  physiological  action  of  the  sole  physiological  tonic,  by  the 
recharging  of  the  living  accumulator  and  condensator.    The  cerebral 
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Bctivity  is  no  longer  interfered  with,  the  memory  becomes  more  re- 
tentive, the  judgment  more  confident,  reason  less  timorous,  the  will 
more  energetic  and  not  so  listlesg.  The  neuropath  is  a  transformed 
being. 

An  excellent  adjunct  to  electrical  treatment  is  radiotherapy. 
The  vibrations  of  the  red  rays  are  well  borne  and  contribute  to  raise 
the  strength  and  to  regulate  the  sensibility.  The  thermo-luminous 
baths  (as  I  amongst  the  first  applied  them  in  medicine)  possess  a 
radiotherapeutic  activity  analogous  to  that  of  the  solar  rays,  that 
is  to  say  vivifying  and  productive  of  well-being  and  repair.  The  blue 
light  is  soothing,  etc.  The  thermo-lnminons  method,  anti-acid  and 
eliminating,  increases  also  the  nervous  potentiality 'of  neuroarthritic 
subjects,  relieves  their  circulation,  invigorates  their  cells,  favors 
nervous  reserve  and  cerebro-apinal  tension,  removes  the  spasmodic 
tendency,  and  puts  in  order  the  nutritive  assimilation  for  the  greater 
advantage  of  the  renovation  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  We  thus  reach 
by  means  of  the  centripetal  neurone  the  suffering  cortical  center. 
We  draw  off  the  nutritive  waste,  the  parent  of  rheumatoid  pains, 
of  lassitude,  of  cryestheeia,  of  insomnia  and  of  abdominal  conges- 
tion ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  auto-intosi cation  is  the  cause  and  lesion  of 
nervons  depression.  This  requisite  elimination  is  done  especially 
by  white  light,  which  procures  an  eicellent  diaphoresis  at  a  low 
degree  of  thermality,  thanks  to  the  improved  radio-ltuninons  ribra- 
tioQS  obtained  by  our  divers  apparatus. 

I  might  complete  this  exposition  of  the  physico therapeutic  treat- 
ment of  neurasthenia  by  describing  certain  accessories,  such  as 
hydro-electric  baths,  which  I  especially  reserve  for  anemic  and  neu- 
ralgic patients  and  for  patients  showing  some  grains  of  sugar 
or  some  centigrams  of  albumen  in  the  urine;  continuous  currents 
most  useful  in  the  treatment  of  muco-membranous  colitis  and  of 
constipation  which  so  frequently  follow  in  the  train  of  Beard's 
disease;  improved  vibratory  electric  massage  which  I  apply  in  the 
cure  of  difEerent  visceral  algies;  the  vibrating  helmet  and  platform 
for  cerebro-spinal  neuralgia.  Certain  particular  indications  are 
met  with  by  ozonotherapy,  phototherapy,  and  radiotherapy.  We 
cannot  apply  any  well-defined,  fijied  or  immutable  treatment,  any 
cmre  ns  varietur  to  the  mobile,  ever  varying,  manifold  and  subtle 
manifestations  of  neurasthenia.  There  must  be  a  reasonable  and 
wise  co-ordination  of  the  different  physical  agents,  ntilJzed  in  ae- 
coidance  with  the  hierarchy  of  the  symptoms,  the- study  of  the  »■ 
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actions  of  cellular  life,  of  personal  differentiatioiifl,  and  (why  not 
say   the   word)    the   more   or   lees    conBcioua    intuitiona    of    tbe 

practitioner. 

Sduuaby  and  Conclusions. 

1'  The  symptomatic  and  pathogenic  complexity  of  the  malady  of 
Beard  makes  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  nameronB  re- 
sources of  physicotherapy. 

Success  in  treatment  belongs  to  the  physician  who  can  utilize 
accnrding  to  circumstances  all  the  physical  agents  and  who  has 
the  greatest  command  over  his  apparaiua,  that  is,  knows  exactly 
what  to  expect  from  them. 

3°  Jast  in  the  degree  that  phannacy  is  untruBtworthy  nnd  dan- 
-gerouB,  is  physicotherapy  adequate  and  profitable  to  neuTasthenic 
conditions.  The  most  powerful  curative  means  are  the  cold  or 
Scotch  douche,  the  CO^  bal^  mecanotberapy  and  massotherapy, 
kinesitberapy  and  vibrotherapy,  of  which  we  have  described  the 
principal  indications.  As  to  electrotherapy)  it  assuredly  occupies 
the  first  place  for  the  cure  of  nervous  exhaustion. 

3"  All  the  modes  of  electricity  can  be  utilized,  but  those  acting 
most  energetically  on  the  general  condition  are  high-frequency  car- 
rents,  electrostatic  baths,  faradization,  radiotherapy,  thermo-lumi- 
noua  baths,  hydro-electric-  baths,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  applications 
(which  ought  to  be  watched  and  dosed  like  medicines)  should  al- 
ways remain  within  the  exclusive  province  of  the  medical  mau. 

4°  I  think  that  I  have  proved  that  no  fixed  form  of  treatment 
can  be  applied  inflexibly  to  such  a  multiform  and  subtle  disease  as 
neuraethenifl.  By  knowing  how  to  reason,  to  co-ordinate,  to  vary, 
to  leave  off,  to  reapply,  with  judicious  care,  the  physico therapeutic 
agents  domesticated  by  science,  we  shall  realize  the  most  difficult, 
the  most  complete  and  tbe  most  lasting  of  cures. 

Tlie  following  paper  wm  then  read: 
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EECENT  ADVANCES  IN  RONTGEN-RAY 
DIAGNOSIS. 


BY  DR.  CARL  BEUK,  Profetaor  of  Surgery  in  th«  Itmo  Torh  Pottsmduate 
Medioal  Bohoot  and  Uoapitdl. 


He  greatest  advance  made  in  RSntgen-raj  diagnoBis  during  the 
last  few  years  is  marked  by  the  methodical  use  of  the  diaphragm. 
It  ie  possible  by  these  means  only  to  reproduce  the  structural  de- 
tails of  thicker  portions  of  the  body  well,  thus  preventing  serious 
diagnostic  errors. 

In  his  first  publications  Eontgen  himself  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  air,  while  irradiated,  sends  eilective  rays  in  ail  direc- 
tions, and  it  has  been  known  since  the  early  Bontgen  era,  that  there 
are  secondary  rays  emanating  especially  from  the  wall  of  the 
Rontgen  tube,  which  cause  diffusion  in  the  body,  and  while  the 
rays  penetrate  a  thin  organ  like  the  band,  directly,  throwing  most 
definite  outlines  of  the  bones  on  the  photographic  plate,  thick 
portions,  like  the  pelvic  region  of  a  fat  individual,  reflect  the  rays. 
During  exposure,  in  other  words,  each  muscular  portion  affects  the 
plate  individually,  thus  diminishing  the  contrast. 

The  fact  that  soft  tubes  are  least  apt  to  diffuse  the  rays  would 
obviously  suggest  their  use,  but  their  email  power  of  penetration 
makes  them  unfit  for  representing  thick  layers. 

Now,  this  observation,  that  the  currents  are  unidirectional, 
sometimes  even  the  whole  of  the  tube  becoming  a  source  of  the 
Kontgen  rays,  gave  an  impetus  to  tho  construction  of  lead  dia- 
phragms, which  do  not  permit  a  larger  amount  of  light  to  pass 
than  the  reproduction  of  the  area  to  be  traversed  requires.  Thus 
the  injurious  secondary  rays  were  Ifept  off,  the  effective  cone  of 
light  only  being  projected  on  the  plate. 

The  original  diaphragm,  devised  by  Walter,  simply  consisted 
of  a  sheet  of  lead  into  which  a  hole  was  cut,  the  diameter  of  which 
was  about  two  inches.  This  was  traversed  by  the  rays  emanating 
from  a  tube  which  was  placed  above.  Besides  the  rays  from  the 
target  those  emanating  from  the  tubal  wall  passed  the  hole  in  the 
[8011 
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diaphra^,  whereby  a  considerable  amount  of  diSuaion  was  still 
produced. 

To  obviate  this,  tubular  diaphragms  were  constructed  which  per- 
mitted the  paaaiiig  of  the  focal  rays  only,  while  those  emanating 
fnan  the  tubal  wall  were  excluded. 

It  was  on  thia  principle  that  Albera  Schoenberg  devised  his 
compression-diaphragm,  which  prevents  diffusing  of  the  ray,  as 
well  as  motion  of  the  abject  to  be  exposed,  by  its  compressing 
arrangement.  The  great  drawback  of  this  apparatus,  however,  is 
its  large  size  and  the  extraordinarily  high  price. 

These  considerations  gave  me  the  impetus  to  construct  a  simple 
tubular  diaphragm — at  first  using  an  ordinary  piece  of  a  stove 
pipe,  with  the  aid  of  a  tinsmith,  a  rather  crude  arrangement,  but 
one  answering  tiie  purpose  perfectly,  Droell,  of  Heidelberg,  made 
it  more  elaborate  for  me  (Stellrohrblcnde)  and  the  Kny-Scherer 
Company,  of  New  York,  perfected  it  rtill  more.  The  arrang&- 
ni«Dt  could  be  made  so  simple  that  the  expenses  for  the  whole 
appliance  are  still  very  low  and  within  easy  reach  of  everybody. 
It  consists  of  a  simple  movable  tuba  provided  with  a  screw  attach- 
ment which  pennits  of  fastening  it  to  any  table  or  footetool  (if 
need  on  the  floor).  In  order  to  shift  the  tube  upward  and  down- 
ward it  is  inserted  in  a  metallic  ring,  by  which  it  can  be  screwed 
tight  in  the  position  desired. 

The  patient  is  placed  underneath  the  tube  after  having  it  raised 
sufficiently.  Then  it  is  adjusted  to  the  region  to  be  examined  by 
pressing  it  so  far  into  the  tissues  as  the  patient  is  able  to  tolerate 
without  discomfort  If  the  desired  position  is  attained  the  tube 
is  fastened  by  the  screws.  It  is  evident  that  perfect  immohillzv 
tion  of  the  exposed  area  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  of  special  value 
in  obstinate  children.  At  the  same  time  the  compression  of  the 
soft  tissues  diminishes  the  absorption  of  the  rays  and  lessens  the 
distance  between  plate  and  tube  at  the  same  time. 

A  wooden  stand  may  be  erected  above  the  upper  margin  of  the 
tube  in  order  to  hold  it  in  situ,  but  it  is  safer  to  fasten  the  tube 
in  a  separate  tube-holder,  altl:..iigh  it  is  somewhat  troublesome  to 
focus  it.  The  diameter  of  this  tubular  diaphragm  is  4  ins.,  a 
size  which  answers  nearly  all  purposes.  For  minute  work,  how- 
ever, it  is  preferable  to  employ  a  larger  size  fdr  calculi  and  a 
smaller  one  (3  ins.)  for  children. 

With  the  aid  of  the  tubular  diaphragm  the  exposed  area  must 
show  its  normal  size  and  structure  and  tissues,  like  thick  tendons 
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and  fnsciae,  must  be  recognized  ajid  tlie  individual  iaycre  of  the 
ekin,  fat  and  muscle  differentiated. 

Of  two  skiagraphs  talten  by  me  at  the  same  day  on  the  sarae 
patient,  one  would  probably  be  called  a  good  one  if  the  other  were 
not  Bcen.  The  former,  which  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  shows 
the  bones  of  the  ebonldi-r  well  in  general,  but  the  displacement 
of  the  scapular  neck,  caused  by  a  fracture,  is  but  indistinctly 
noticeable,  while  the  small  skiagraph,  taken  with  the  diaphragm, 
shows  the  condition  well.  The  structural  details  are  thoroughly 
r^resented.  Of  two  other  skiagraphB  representing  an  osseous 
cyst  in  the  inferior  maxilla  of  a  man  of  3S  years,  one  shows  the 
translucency  of  the  cyst  and  the  dark  outlines  of  its  cortex  hefwe 
operation,  while  the  other  shows  the  bone  after  removal,  the  &m' 
traet  being  more  pronounced  therefore.  Still,  without  the  dit- 
l^iragm,  the  r^ular  outlines  of  Uie  cortex  would  not  show  ao 
distinctly. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  tubular  diaphragm  is  that  only  small 
areas  can  be  shown  at  a  time.  This  disadvantage  is  felt  the  least 
in  the  representation  of  joints,  while  in  examining  for  concretions 
the  tubular  field  may  miss  the  seat  of  the  suspected  area. 

If,  for  instance,  a  calculus  is  suspected  in  the  urinary  tract,  it 
is  not  certain,  beforehand,  whether  it  has  situated  in  the  kidn^ 
itself,  or  in  the  renaj  pelvis,  or  in  the  ureter.  TherefMe  a  priori 
an  area  must  be  included  in  the  skiagraphic  plate,  which  Is 
bounded  by  the  eleventh  rib  and  the  crista  ossis  ilei  on  one  side 
and  by  the  vertebrae  and  the  anterior  axillary  line  on  the  other. 
Into  each  comer  of  the  plate  a  wire  letter  is  placed  for  localiza- 
tion. If  only  faint  outlines  a^e  obtained,  their  relations  to  the 
wire  letters  photographed  on  the  plate  as  well  as  to  the  bone 
structures  are  made  out.  Then  it  can  be  estimated  at  what  region 
the  diaphragm  should  be  adjusted  best  to  attain  marked  outlines. 

If,  while  there  is  strong  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  a  stone, 
the  large  plate  proves  to  be  negative,  the  whole  area  must  be 
examined  by  the  diaphragm  by  separate  exposures,  five  to  six  dif- 
ferent exposures  with  the  tubular  diaphragm  sometimes  being 
indicated  under  such  circumstances.  This  is,  of  course,  very 
iTOublesome,  but,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  a  correct  diag- 
nosis, there  is  no  way  out  of  it.  Similar  views  apply  to  the  skia- 
graphy  of  biliary  calculi. 

In  this  manner,  sometimes  sm^-^zed  renal  calculi  can  be  made 
visible  which  would  have  escaped  ordinary  routine  examinatiwL 
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I  have  been  able  to  show  traces  of  calcareous  deposits  in  a  kidney 
which  were  produced  by  a  tuberculous  process. 

This  gave  me  the  impetus  for  trying  experimmtally  to  what 
extrat  destructive  processeB  in  the  kidn^  could  be  repieaented 
by  skiagrftphy.  In  the  case  mentioned  tiie  calcareous  foci  were 
recognized  by  the  use  of  the  tubular  diaphragm  as  a  light  and 
disBeminated  shadow  in  contrast  to  the  shadows  of  renal  calculus, 
whidi  cast  a  darker  and  more  confluent  shadow.  The  diagnosis 
was  corroborated  by  nephrectomy. 

.  When  DO  calcareous  deposits  exist  in  association  with  tubercu- 
losis, skiagraphic  representation  seemis  to  me  to  be  absolutely  unre- 
liable with  our  present  means. 

One  of  the  tuberculous  kidneys  ronOTed  showed  a  large  cavity 
at  the  upper  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  lower  pole  when  it  was 
bisected.  The  skiagraphic  experiment  illustrated  the  proportional 
degrees  of  translucency  which  was  naturally  more  marked  at  the 
upper  pole.  When  the  same  kidney  was  skiagraphed  through  the 
abdomen  the  trauBlucency  failed  to  show.  Therefore,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  tiiis  translucency  could  not  be  demonstrated  through 
the  living  body. 

During  exploratory  nephrotomy,  translucency  could  be  recog- 
nized by  a  small  fluoroscope  surrounded  by  sterile  gauze,  whereby 
the  foci  might  be  located  before  dividing  the  renal  tissues.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  with  the  better  construction  of  Rontgen 
operating  tables  more  fluoroscopic  information  can  be  obtained 
during  the  process  of  a  surgical  operation. 

In  conjunction  with  the  diaphragm  apparatus  must  be  used  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  the  vacuum,  of  the  tube.  For  this  purpose 
various  skiameters  were  advised.  Lately  the  chn»noradiometer  of 
Holzknecht  has  much  been  spoken  of.  While  this  certainly  rcqire- 
Bents  an  ingenious  construction,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  prac- 
titioner in  general  the  osteoscope,  described  hj  me  in  No.  33  of 
the  Berliner  Klinische  Wockenschrift,  1903,  answers  the  practi- 
tioner best.  Its  principle  consists  in  using  the  skeleton  instead 
of  sacrificing  the  living  extremity  of  physician  or  patient. 

For  this  purpose  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  hand  are  fastened 
to  s  sheet  of  pasteboard  or  similar  translucent  material.  By  being 
inserted  in  the  frame  of  a  fluorescent  screen  'Jiis  can  be  moved 
to  and  fro,  so  that  the  phalanges,  the  carpus  or  the  elbow  can  be 
studied.  To  make  the  apparatus  more  compact,  besides  the  hand 
only  the  epiphyseal  ends  of  the  forearm  may  be  utilized,  and  when 
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the  hiatus  between  the  eminentia  capitata  and  the  radial  head  is 
distinctly  shown  on  the  screen  of  the  osteoscope,  sufficient  con- 
trasts can  be  expected  on  the  plate. 

The  elbow  is  a  better  guide  than  the  wrist,  if  pemLsation  of 
thick  tissues  is  to  be  considered.  Just  as  in  the  living  carpus  the 
bones  of  the  oeteoscope  appear  falfick,  if  a  soft,  and  light  gray,  if 
a  hard  tube  is  used.  The  handle  of  the  osteoscope  is  surrounded 
by  a  shield  of  lead,  so  that  the  hand  is  perfectly  protected  while 
holding  it.  It  is  no  small  advantage  of  the  pateoscope  that  only 
one  baud  is  needed  for  manipulation.  The  bones  of  the  apparatus 
may  be  hidden  under  black  muslin  or  pasteboard.  By  attaching 
a  tapering  box  to  the  frame,  like  the  one  used  with  the  flooroBCope, 
the  osteoscope  can  also  be  used  in  a  light  room. 

If  the  hand  used  is  protected  by  lead  gloves,  which  I  show, 
and  the  other  hand  is  also  needed,  it  should  be  similarly  pro- 
tected. As  the  wrinkled  and  shriTelled  hands  of  physicians,  who 
use  or  employ  this  method  frequently,  demonstrate,  the  danger 
of  continuous  exposure  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

The  sad  experience  of  one  of  the  assistant  of  Edison,  whose 
arm  had  to  be  amputated  on  account  of  non-observance  of  such 
precaution,  should  serve  as  a  timely  warning  for  many. 

Up  to  date  four  cases  of  epithelioma,  which  developed  after  the 
unrestricted  daily  nse  of  the  Boentgen  rays,  are  reported  in  the 
State  of  N^ew  York.  This  observation  speaks  in  favor  of  the  irrita- 
tion theory  of  cancer  and  is  unfavorable  for  the  parasitic  etiology. 

DiscDSSion. 
Dr.  ISuo.  H.  ObubbC':  I  un  vtiy  much  iuUrested  in  thia  tmipla  dia- 
phragm. I  have  used  the  complex  arrangement  of  Albere  SchOnbirg  and 
have  discarded  U  entirely  because  it  is  too  complex  and  impractical.  Tha 
instrument  ivaB  recommended  largely  for  the  purpoM  of  allowing  lu  to 
diagnose  condition!  auch  aa  renal  calculi,  and  I  have  tried  to  use  it  for 
other  purposes  also,  but  I  find  I  can,  with  the  technique  I  use,  moke  better 
radiographa  without  than  with  it.  The  fact  that  we  make  these  pioturM 
for  surgeons  necessitates  our  using  something  more  than  the  small  picture 
which  the  displiragm  allows  ua  to  maka.  A  surgeon  wonts  to  see  •omfl. 
thing  more  than  a  picture  three  iaehea  in  size  on  the  plate.  Dr.  Beck 
is  fortunate  in  being  both  the  surgeon  and  radlograplier.  I  am  asked  to 
make  pictures  nn  platen  14X17  inches.  We  have  not  adranced  sufficiently 
to  convince  the  surgeon  that  he  mutt  look  on  the  scientiSc  side  of  the 
subject  alone.  I  am  interested  in  this  diaphragm  because  it  Is  simple, 
and  it  ii  also  cheap.  We  can  have  them  made  in  different  sine,  and  we 
might  have  them  larger  thsD  the  one  exhibited.  I  should  prefer  them  two 
incites  larger  in  diameter;  then  possibly  I  could  eonrince  the  Cbioago 
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■lurgeon  that  k  large  plat«  la  not  necesury.  There  la  no  qneaUon  but  wliat 
mors  detail  could  be  brought  out  in  pieturei  bj  this  method.  I  vonld  like 
to  ask  Dr.  Beck  to  give  us  more  of  the  detail,  tell  us  more  about  the 
eonatruction  of  it  so  we  may  be  safe  in  the  excluaion  of  the  stray  raya. 
1^  author  mentions  in  hia  paper  that  he  has  not  seen  the  shadows  of 
UdneTS  on  plates.  I  had  on  exhibition,  at  the  Roentgen  Ray  Society 
meeting,  a  plate  17X82  tnehea  which  showed  the  outline  of  the  kidney 
perfectly.  The  technique  used  was  a  very  low  vacuum  tube,  an  amperage 
of  about  30,  and  a  36-inch  oofl.  The  exposure  was  a  snapahot,  the 
interrupter  used  was  a  dip  mercuiy  turbine,  and  the  ezpoaurs  ma 
made  in  the  tims  It  4«quired  to  apea  and  close  the  snap  switch.  I 
beUere  it  can  be  done  eren  In  heavy  individuals;  the  picture  I  made  was 
one  of  that  sort,  the  woman  weighing  160  pounds.  We  had  also  a  pictiue 
of  the  bony  structure  of  the  chest  and  neck  on  the  same  plate. 

CHAiEUAn  Wm.  J.  MoBTos:  I  welcome  the  remarks  of  the  reader  ta 
regard  to  the  very  high  importance  that  the  X-ray  occupies  in  the 
diagDosia  of  Burgical  injuriea.  I  share  with  him  my  wonder  that  Ameri- 
can surgery,  ordinarily  ao  advanced,  has  been  so  backward  in  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  X-ray  in  surgical  diagnosis.  It  has  happened  to  me  time 
and  time  again  that  distinguished  aurgeona  have  brought  to  me  injuriea  of 
the  elbow,  of  the  shoulder  or  about  the  ankle,  and  have  diagnosticated  a 
dislocation,  or  perhaps  fracture.  I  have  taken  the  X-ray  picture,  and  the 
diagnosis  has  proven  to  be  absolutely  wrong.  We  all,  of  courae,  make 
mistakes.  At  the  same  time  we  should  encourage  procedures  which  reduce 
our  mistakes  to  a  minimum.  Surgeons  themselves  know  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis,  and,  therefore,  they  should  extend  to  radiography  a  warmer 
welcome,  I  think  I  can  tell  jou  why  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  and 
generally  done.  Unfortunately,  in  this  great  and  free  county  of  ours,  it  Is 
the  same  in  science  aa  it  sometimes  ia  in  athletics,  a  "  go  as  yon  please  " 
match,  and  it  makes  no  difference  how  accurate,  how  conscientious,  or 
how  careful  an  operator  like  the  reader  of  the  paper  may  be;  it  makes  no 
difference  how  conscientious  I  ma;  be  in  my  work,  there  are  hundreds 
of  others  vrtiose  position  In  science  is  about  tJie  same  as  that  of  the  climb- 
the-pole'  electricians  and  who  are  advertising  themselves  all  over  the 
country  aa  competent  X-rayists.  These  are  the  men  to  whom  some  sur- 
geons are  sending  their  patients  to  have  X-ray  pictures  taken.  A  surgeon 
has  such  a  picture  made  and  the  person  who  makes  it,  as  I  have  known 
myself,  reports  that  the  picture  does  not  show  anything,  while  the  fact  Is 
that  the  negative  is  valueless;  the  surgeon  goes  home  and  condemns  the 
X-ray  diagnosis.  This  is  one  estimate  of  X-ray  diagnosis  in  America, 
perhaps  a  little  too  strongly  stated,  and,  therefore,  we  need  just  such  an 
apostle  of  light  aa  the  reader  of  the  paper  to  teach  to  surgery  its  duty  in 
tiiia  matter,  because  any  eriticistn  of  that  sort  comes  with  good  grace  from 
a  surgeon  when  it  might  not  come  with  equal  grace  from  others. 

The  queation  was  brought  up  as  to  whether  the  kidney  ia  shadowed  In  the 
ordinary  X-ray  photograph.  I  have  had  pictures  in  which  I  have  been  able 
to  distinguish  the  clear  outlines  of  the  kidney.  I  have  had  many  others 
where  I  could  not  distinguish  that  outline.  It  depends  largely  upon 
method,  namely,  upon  a  "  soft "  tube,  a  strong  current,  and  a  "  snap  shot" 
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In  regard  to  the  aateoaotyp^,  the  trouble  'with  moat  of  the  methods  of 
Judging  of  the  Intnuity  of  the  X-ra;  ia  tbftt  they  depend  too  much  upon 
the  fluoreseeDt  quality  of  certain  aalta,  and  this  fluorescent  quality  varies, 
to  that  when  the  fluweseeut  measuring  instrument  is  at  one  point  to-day, 
in  a  week  or  two  weeks,  or  in  a  month  or  two  months,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  aceoTding  to  the  temperature  or  on  account 
of  exposure  to  the  light  tlie  chemical  has  lost  its  activity,  and  so  your 
judgment  ia  ctmtinuously  at  fault.  In  taking  a  picture  of  the  kidney  d^ 
own  practice  has  been,  aa  I  am  sure  it  is  also  the  practice  of  the  author 
of  the  paper,  to  use  a  lead  diaphragm  with  a  perforation,  and  in  con- 
nection with  that  I  also  use  an  aluminum  compressor  which  I  will  show 
later  <m.  The  best  method  of  all  is,  I  believe,  to  have  the  patient  hold  his 
breath  while  a  quick  exposure  is  made.  To  my  mind  this  skiagraph  of  the 
shoulder  exhibited  by  Dr.  Beck  is  a  most  delightful  picture.  Do  I  under- 
stand  that  it  was  taken  under  the  same  conditions  aa  that  of  the  handT 
(Dr,  Beck:  Yes,  sir.)  Certainly  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in 
favor  of  Dr.  Beck's  diaphragm,  and  an  interesting  thing  is  shown  here, 
viz.:  While  there  ia  no  true  reflection  of  the  X-ray,  there  is  still  a 
scattering  effect  from  the  sides  of  the  metal  tube  which  plainly  has  con- 
centrated the  rays  at  certain  points.  The  particular  diaphram  here  shown 
will  give  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the  X-ray  around  the  edges  and 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  contrast  shown  in  the  picture.  We  have 
all  seen  in  using  radiimi  doubtless  the  same  deflection  of  the  radiation 
from  metallic  surfaces  and  impression  upon  the  negative. 

I  congratulate  the  reader  of  the  paper;  for  it  is  just  such  papers  that 
are  most  welcome.  I  will  add,  in  the  Interest  of  accurate  diagnosis,  and 
especially  accurate  diagnosis  by  aid  of  skiagraphs,  that  I  believe  that  if 
the  reader  will  resort  to  the  method  I  have  outlined  here'  at  this  session, 
of  administration  of  fluorescent  substances  he  will  add  to  his  diaphragm 
effect,  and  thus  step  by  step  we  shall  acquire  a  shiagraphic  art  that  is  far 
beyond  anything  we  know  of  at  present. 

Br.  Eiai.  H.  CiHUBBf :  We  forget  all  about  the  instrument  of  Dr.  Beck 
in  determining  the  relative  conditiou  of  the  vacuum  tubes.  If  so  much 
depends  upon  the  stability  of  the  fluoroscope  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Friedlander,  who  is  a  manufacturer,  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  R.  FiUEnLANDEIli  I  wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  Carl  Beck  upon  his 
paper  and  dare  say  that  bis  apparatus  demonstrated  here  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  better  results  in  skiagraphy  is  the  most  practical  and  simple 
one  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  did  not  come  here  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  -of  any 
papers,  and  consequently  I  do  not  know  exactly  on  what  subject  the  doctor 
wishes  me  to  speak.  We  are  using  a  barium  pi  a  tino- cyanide  screen  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  ftuorascopic  work  with  the  X-ray.  Tba 
crystals  have  been  heretofore  too  large,  and  consequently  they  would  in 
course  of  time  absorb  a  good  deal  of  air  and  moisture  and  deteriorate  In 
value.  I  presnme  you  have  found  the  Kame  conditions  in  your  experience. 
This  is  due  in  my  estimation  to  the  fact  as  stated  before,  that  the  crystals 
are  too  large,  and  to  get  smaller  ones  they  must  be  recrystallized.  I 
happen  to  have  some  samples  with  me  of  tfap  crystals  we  used  at  present  in 
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mftking  screeoB.  Thejr  are  now  «>  fine  fou  can  almost  dixBoIve  them  In 
•oliition  and  theraby  receive  flumvaeent  fluid,  in  tB.rt  you  could  get  the 
same  principln  in  fluorescence  that  have  been  shown  here  by  Dr.  Mortnii. 
The  same  thiug  can  he  accompliBhed  hj  the  sulphides  of  calcium;  it 
depends  upon  how  small  the  crystaU  are.  In  making  a  screen,  it  is  neces- 
aary  that  the  crystals  b«  equally  divided.  The  smaller  and  Sner  the 
erystalB  used,  the  better  results  ve  get  nnd  the  longer  the  screen  will  last. 
Dr.  Casl  Beck:  Of  course,  I  would  like  to  sa;r  much  more,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  would  be  misunderatood  in  reference  to  my  special  colleague!,  the 
surgeons.  Our  esteemed  chairman  naid  that  any  criticism  of  surgeons 
came  with  better  grace  from  a  surgeon  than  from  an  elect rotherapeutiat 
or  a  neurologist  I  feel  that  distinctly,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would 
show  good  taste  for  a  surgeon  to  «riti<-ise  his  e<Hifrere>,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  out  errors,  including  my 
own,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  for  the  greatest  interest  and  benefit 
to  us  all.  It,  as  Dr.  Morton  has  alluded  to,  the  Rfintgologists  will  not 
educate  the  surgeons  up  to  where  they  ought  to  stand,  they  will  never  be 
as  effective  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  every  surgeon  should  understand  enough  about  skiDgraphy  himself 
to  be  able  to  understand  all  the  apparatus,  and  esperially  to  recognize  the 
picture,  because  he  has  to  educate  his  own  eye  to  read  what  is  on  the 
skiagraph.  I  am  opposed  to  having  pictures  furnished  to  the  surgeon;  he 
must  know  himself  what  he  wants.  Some  years  ago  my  friend  Prof. 
Qerny,  from  Heidelberg,  visited  me.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons 
to-day.  When  he  looked  at  mj-  apparaliii'  and  I  told  hini  it  was  my  opinion 
that  erery  surgeon  ought  to  have  an  a|iporalus,  be  just  smiled,  but  did  not 
say  anything.  Last  year  when  I  visited  Prof.  Gemy  at  Heidelberg  one  of 
his  assistants  said  to  me,  "  You  did  not  do  me  any  good  when  Prof. 
Gemy  risited  you.  When  he  onme  bnck  from  America  he  put  up  a 
laboratory  and  I  ani  the  fflloiv  he  picked  out  to  do  the  work."  Two 
weeks  ago  he  wrote  me  that  he  has  not  time  to  do  all  the  work  him.Eielf, 
but  he  could  see  he  could  not  do  good  work  unless  he  supervised  it  himself. 
How  wrong  and  how  right  Dr.  GriihbS  is!  T  take  my  cases  outof  practice. 
I  want  to  show  you  what  I  cnn  get  out  of  okiagrapliB.  I  do  not  want  to 
enter  into  technieal  details.  You  are  the  men  to  work  that  out.  I  ean 
■how  my  views  best  by  reporting  the  following  care:  A  man  of  forty 
years  of  ago  sustains  an  injury  and  his  arm  become  paralyzed.  A  surgeon 
of  national  reputation  examined  him.  I  do  not  report  this  case  in  order 
to  criticise  the  surgeon,  because  the  symptoms  nhown  were  such  that  any 
one  might  commit  an  error.  The  surgeon  found  n  fracture  of  the  middle 
humerus,  and  I  have  to  give  him  credit  for  having  put  that  humerus  fn 
the  best  shape  possible,  my  X-ray  pTiotograph  taken  two  years  afterward 
showing  that  absolutely.  The  arm  became  paralyzed  ei[;ht  or  nine  weeks 
after  the  fracture  was  sustained,  while  at  the  time  of  the  injury  there 
was  no  symptom  of  any  interference  with  the  nerve.  Now  the  surgeon 
(and  that  was  the  flrst  point  in  his  error)  concluded  that  the  radio-spiral 
nerve  was  impacted  and,  therefore,  he  advised  an  operation.  The  patient 
submitted  to  it.  the  operation  was  done  and  the  nerve  was  found  !nt*ei 
If  the  surgeon  had  taken  an  X'ray  picture  he  would  have  found  that  bs 
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was  perfectly  raccessful  in  puttine  the  frncture  in  shape,  and  if  it  waa 
in  good  condition  it  was  not  likel.v  that  there  was  an  fnjuiy  of  the  nerva 
there.  Be  did  not  think  of  any  other  fracttire,  but  unfortunately  he  ad- 
vised tbia  patient  to  go  to  an  X'ra;  photographer  and  have  a  picture  made. 
He  advised  the  patient  to  have  a  skiagraph  taken  above  the  elbow,  as  he 
wanted  to  see  the  particular  area  around  the  hninerus.  The  X-ray  picture 
was  taken  accordingly  by  an  electrician  and  it  did  not  show  anything 
abnormal,  and  the  surgeon  was  astonished  that  the  pnralyaia  still  con- 
tinued. Two  years  after  that  the  gentleman  came  under  my  obeervation 
and  I  found  that  there  was  a  dislocation  at  the  head  of  the  radius  and  a 
fracture  of  the  ulna,  which  made  the  most  extensive  displacement.  This, 
on  account  of  the  swelling,  was  not  discovered  at  the  time  the  fracture  was 
sustained.  The  fact  that  the  surgeon  wanted  a  siiiagraph  of  the  humema 
only  shows  that  be  did  not  think  there  was  any  trouble  at  the  elbow.  If 
the  surgeon  had  done  that  skiagrapliic  work  himeelf  he  would  have  been 
puzaled  at  finding  the  humerus  in  good  shape  and  he  would  surely  have 
examined  other  parts  of  the  arm  and  the  proper  therapy  could  at  once 
have  been  instituted  by  him.  The  Roentgen  rays  ore  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  we  cannot  do  without  them.  Of  what  enormous  importance 
it  is  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  osseouscyst  and  osteosarcoma 
>vhlefa  gives  the  name  symptoms.  The  differential  diagnoals  between 
oateomychtis,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  kindred  diseases  are  all  things  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  while  I  do  not  believe  you  can  make  the 
dingnosia  simply  by  the  X-ray,  it  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  tho  other 
methods. 

As  to  diaphragms.  It  is  true,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  pictures 
live  feet  long  with  all  the  details  shown;  it  would  indeed  be  a  coneuma- 
tioa  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  this  is  so  far  a  technical  impossibility  I 
absolutely  deny  that  without  a  diaphragm  you  can  get  so  distinct  a 
picture  as  this  one  here  (indicating),  and  if  a  surgeon  is  made  to  under- 
stand that  be  cannot  get  so  distinct  a  picture  unless  he  is  satisfied  with  a 
small  area  he  will  put  his  request  in  different  shape.  What  advantage 
is  it  to  the  surgeon  if  the  ribs  are  shovm,  if  the  clavicle  is  shown,  or  if  a 
larger  piece  of  the  humerus  is  shownt  That  is  no  benefit  to  the  surgeon 
in  this  case,  in  which  we  want  to  see  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
scapula.  This  small  portion  of  the  shoulder  is  euflicient  for  him.  So  the 
surgical  knowledge  and  the  X-ray  knowledge  must  he  combined,  and  If 
both  parties  work  dilTerent  ways,  they  will  never  get  any  aatisfaetion  out 
of  It. 

The  question  of  diaphTsgm-skiagrapy  was  raised  with  reference  to  tho 
skiagraph  of  the  kidneys,  I  did  not  say  It  was  not  possible  to  make  a 
picture  of  the  kidneys,  but  that  it  was  rather  rare,  and  from  a  practioal 
point  of  view  the  method  which  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  kidn^  and 
nothing  else  is  not  of  much  advantage. 

As  I  said  before,  tba  very  frequent  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  th0 
humerus  have  been  a  constant  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  surgeon. 
But  recently  a  surgeon  published  a  record  of  fraetiu^i  and  said.  "Wa 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  a  perfect  restoration,  even  with  the  X-ray; 
it  la   impossible  to  get  a  good  articulation  of  a   fracture."     Koenig,  tba 
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gnat  old  Oerman  surgeon  ^aid.  "  How  desirable  it  would  be  to  get  ma 
exart  anatomical  representation  of  a  joint."  Now,  we  have  reached  that 
point  most  decidedly  and  we  ean  do  it,  esprciallf  with  this  diaphragm.-  I 
have  made  many  skiagraphs  of  the  elbow,  and  I  have  written  a  text-book 
iw  fractures  which  was  published  nearlj  five  yearB  ago,  in  which  you  will 
And  some  good  pictures  of  fractures,  although  none  was  taken  by  a 
diaphragm.  I  did  not  publish  my  bad  pictures;  it  would  not  lure  been 
any  advantage  and  my  bad  pictures  were  in  the  great  majority.  My 
diaphragm  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  extremitiea  abaolutely  tights 
which  would  be  impossible  in  little  children  by  the  ordinary  method.  Jn 
caseB  cd  «pina  biBda  the  spinal  column  can  be  distinctly  shown  with  ft 
and  «  hiatus  is  well  represented. 

The  experiraents  of  Dr.  Morton  have  interested  me  very  much.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  place  where  I  would  rather  speak  of  this  subject  than 
where  Dr.  Morton  is  present.  I  do  not  believe  he  gets  enough  credit  tot 
his  work.  He  gave  the  first  demonstration  of  the  X-rsy  in  New  York, 
and  it  is  the  pioneers  that  ought  to  be  honored  since  this  method  hM 
become  so  very  importanL  I  have  been  interested  in  seeing  his  picture* 
of  the  hands  and  his  experiments  with  fluorescents,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  subject  will  be  further  developed  so  tiiat  we  m^  be  able  to  utilize  it 
jnuch  better  in  practioe. 

[«t  me  conclude  by  alluding  to  a  simple  case  In  practice.  Ibe  first 
'c&se  which  Dr.  Morton  showed  was  a  case  of  a  needle  in  the  hand.  It  was 
an  unfavorable  case  to  show.  I  remember  in  former  years  when  people 
came  to  my  clinic  a  girl  would  tell  me  she  had  a  needle  En  her  hand. 
I  would  palpate  the  needle,  malce  an  incision,  find  the  needle  and  take  it 
out,  and  that  settled  it.  Just  aa  often,  however,  I  was  not  sure  whether 
it  was  there  or  not.  Frequently  it  took  me  an  hour  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  in  the  hand  or  not,  and  the  poor  girl  had  to  be  tortured  a  whole 
hour  just  to  find  that  sometimes  it  was  not  there.  Often  in  the  excite- 
ment they  forgot  whether  it  was  pulled  out  or  not.  When  I  was  a  young 
assistant  my  chief  gave  me  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  said  she  bad  a 
swelling  on  her  finger,  but  gave  no  history.  I  thought  it  was  a  case  of 
arthritis  Induced  by  an  Injury  of  some  kind.  There  was  no  history  of  the 
presence  of  a  needle,  mo  we  excluded  that  possibility.  I  immobilixed  ths 
finger,  but  there  was  no  improvemenL  I  lo^ed  up  my  text-book  to  aee 
what  I  could  apply  to  the  case,  but  all  in  vain.  After  two  or  three 
months'  treatment  my  chief  said  to  me  one  day,  "  There  is  a  slight  posat- 
hilily  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,"  so  I  cut  down  and  found  a  needle, 
I  was  very  much  ashamed  at  the  time;  it  took  me  three  months  to  get 
down  there.  Nowadays  we  would  look  at  such  a  case  with  the  fluoroacop* 
xnd  that  would  settle  the  question  at  once.  In  my  clinic  in  New  Tork  a 
little  fellow  same  In  complaining  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ankle.  I 
examined  him  thoroughly  and  found  his  calcaneum  showed  slight  swelling, 
but  there  was  no  history  given  of  any  injury.  I  skiagraphed  him  and 
found  to  my  great  surprise  a  very  large  needle  in  his  foot  which  he  had 
carried  two  years,  having  been  In  different  clinics  in  New  Tork  clly. 
Some  of  the  surgeons  spoke  of  ulcer,  sarcoma,  and  the  question  of  syphilis 
was  mentioned,  and  while  not  claiming  credit  for  knowing  more  than  tlM 
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other  inrgeons,  I  examined  hlin  with  tba  X-nij,  thinking  I  might  Bnd 
■omethiug  there,  and  as  soon  u  the  diagnosis  was  made  the  needle  was 
taken  ouL  It  is  significant  that  the  auTgeons  who  saw  the  case  gave 
an  iqiinion.  Although  I  did  not  know  an;  more  than  the  othen  I  waa  a 
little  more  careful  in  expresBing  mine,  having  foond  ont  many  ot  mj 
mistakes  through  the  X-ray  before. 

I  wish  to  give  70a  these  illustrations  becanBe  they  are  depietiona  from 
true  life.  Ton  ask  me  how  it  Is  that  this  man  gave  no  hiBtorj'  td  a  needle 
in  his  foot.  I  can  mtderstand  it  'theoretically,  but  know  nothing  of  the 
facte.  We  moat  reelcon  with  the  stupidity  of  pe<^le.  This  boy,  who  was 
a  dwarf,  was  asleep,  there  was  a  violent  knock  at  the  door,  he  became 
terrified  and  Idl  down,  and  he  nndoubtedly  fell  on  a  needle  which  brolce. 
Probably  by   walking  the  needle   was   driven   somewhat   deeper   into  the 

Wa  cannot  dispense  with  the  X-ray  any  more,  and  not  only  vnrj 
surgeon,  bat  every  physician  miut  sotHier  or  later  add  ft  to  hla  equipment. 
If  he  will  not  do  it  he  will  be  left  behind  and  bU  neighbor  will  do  bettor 
woik  than  he  can  do. 

Hie  following  paper  was  thn  lead; 
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THE  CATAPHORIC  DIFFUSION  OF  METALIC 
IONS  IN  THE  DESTEUCTIVE  STEEILIZATION 
OF  CANCER  AND  TUBERCULOUS  DEPOSITS. 

BY  DR.  G.  BICITON  MA^ET. 


The  medical,  world  has  btit  bIdwIj  realized  the  full  meaning  of 
the  modem  demonstration  of  the  germ  origin  of  certain  diseases. 
In  tuberculosis,  cancer  and  syphilis,  for  instance,  not  to  mention 
other  analogous  affections  of  less  importance,  modern  research  has 
shown  that  we  have  primarily  a  single  nidus  of  infection,  where  a 
germ  colony  of  extraneous  origin  has  succeeded  ia  implanting  itself 
on,  or  within,  the  human  host,  often  in  a  most  accessible  location 
for  complete  eradication,  yet  the  physician  is  apt  to  rontent  himself 
with  inadequate  methods  for  its  local  destruction,  relying  too  mnch 
at  times  on  the  corelated  fact  that  depressed  or  disordered  vita! 
chemistry  has  permitted  the  foothold  of  the  disease  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  depending  too  mnch,  particularly  in  tuberculosis,  on 
what  might  be  called  physiologic  sanitation  for  a  reversal  of  the  soil 
conditions  that  permit  the  continued  presence  of  the  disease.  Such 
an  attitude  is  singularly  like  the  old  house-to-house  sanitation  when 
an  epidemic  disease  has  appeared  at  a  port.  Ko  one  could  object  to 
the  sanitation,  either  civic  or  physiologic,  but  our  modem  health 
authorities  now  recognize  the  necessity  for  a  more  streououB  treat- 
ment of  the  affected  individuals  or  infectiHi  port  by  isolation  and 
prompt  destruction  of  the  imported  germs. 

We  must  ^dopt  a  similar  attitude  toward  the  primal  eite  of 
infection  in  an  individual  in  whom  a  germ  colony  has  become 
lodged.  To  employ  the  knife,  necessarily  opening  the  avenues  of 
local  and  systemic  distribution  at  the  cut  edges,  is  most  un- 
scientific. Nothing  but  complete  and  destructive  sterilization  of 
the  germ  colony  in  situ,  while  erecting  simultaneously  a  barrier 
to  the  operative  dissemination  of  the  infected  cells,  can  fulfill  tht- 
scientific  indications  of  the  problem. 

An  electric  modality,  the  constant  current,  is  herewith  called 

to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  as  the  moat  effectiTe  agency  for 
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coiiveying  germicidal  cbemicak  into  and  throughout  8uch  a  germ 
colony,  and  ctinical  details  of  a  large  number  of  cancers  bo  treated 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  claim  that,  if  tbe  colony  is  overwhehucd 
by  a  sufficient  dose  diapereed  thiougbout  its  extent,  complete  eradi- 
cation of  the  infected  cells  may  be  secured,  vith  the  erection  of  an 
effective  quarantine  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

As  the  result  of  many  eiperiments  the  writer  bae  selected  mer- 
cury aud  zinc  as  tbe  materials  which,  when  ionized  and  dispersed 
within  the  tumor,  will  best  meet  the  indications.  Tbe  proceee  may 
be  best  understood  by  a  brief  narration  of  the  practical  details  of 
Biich  an  application,  taking  a  major  application  to  a  cancer  of  the 
breast  under  an  anesthetic,  as  a  sample: 

Zinc-Mbrcubx  Gataphoeebib  m  Canceb. 

The  patient  lies  on  a  large  dispereing  pad,  made  preferably  of 
elay  and  as  large  as  the  whole  dorsal  aurfaee.  This  pad  is  electri- 
cally connected  with  tbe  negative  pole.  After  anesthesia  has  been 
secured,  small  pointed  electrodes  of  zinc,  heavily  coated  with  mer- 
cury, are  connected  with  the  positive  pole  and  thrust  into  the  peri- 
pheries of  the  growth.  The  current  is  now  turned  on,  to  a  strength, 
U]i|iroximately,  of  200  milliamperes  to  the  electrode.  In  a  few 
nioments,  a  whitish  area  of  necrosis  will  radiate  from  each  point, 
and  from  all  portions  of  their  contact  with  the  growth,  the  several 
areas  finally  meeting,  when  the  whole  growth  will  become  devital- 
ized, softer  and  inodorous.  The  devitalization  thus  produced  is  so 
directed  from  time  to  time  during  the  application,  that  the  wholo 
base  of  the  growth,  as  well  as  its  mass,  wiU  be  included  in  this  area 
of  complete  necroBis  and  Bterilization,  its  edges  subsequently  becom- 
ing a  line  of  demarcation  when  the  slough  separates,  some  21 
days  later.  Beyond  this  area  of  complete  destructive  necrosis  of  all 
tissues,  a  zone  of  infiltration  will  be  found,  in  which  a  leas  dense 
diffus^ion  baa  resulted  in  the  death  of  lowly  organized  wandering 
malignant  cells  without  necrosis  of  the  tissues.  This  surrounding 
zone  of  parasitic  sterilization  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  important 
feature  of  the  practical  application  of  the  method,  for  no  other 
surgical  method  offers  a  similar  destructive  agency  against  the  yet 
latent  migrant  cells  that  surround  all  actively  growing  malignant 
tumors. 

The  electro-chemistry  of  this:  process  invites  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  an  audience  of  this  character.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
Vol.  ITI  —  58 
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electroljBis  that  occurs  in  the  bod;  elcctrolyto  with  a  current  tiiat 
sometimes  reaches  1500  or  1600  milUamperes,  maintained  an  hour 
or  more,  large  quantities  of  o^gen,  and  considerable  chlorine,  arc 
dissociated,  ionized  and  discharged  against  the  zinc  and  mercuij. 
llie  metals  thus  attacked  are  eroded  deeply,  temporary  salts  form 
in  a  dissociated  condition,  the  metallic  cations  being  propelled  from 
the  electrodes  radially  throughout  the  growth,  forming  ever  chang- 
ing  relationships  with  the  oncoming  anions.  That  these  mercury 
and  zinc  cations  give  up  their  charges  as  soon  as  the  living  tumor 
tissue  is  met,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  electrodes,  is 
evident  by  their  action  on  the  tissue,  which  turns  a  grayish-white 
color.  This  necrosing  action  must  be  that  of  normal  atoms,  with 
full  powers  of  the  nascent  condition.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  so 
only  when  the  chemicals  are  developed  in  considerable  maas  of 
concentotion. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  that  no  material  amount  of  these  chem- 
icals pain  entrance  into  the  bodily  circulation,  even  when  IJ  am- 
peres (1500  milliamperes)  have  been  used  for  three  hours  in  s 
large  growth,  the  chemicals  draining  away  vitii  tiie  discbarges, 
01  remaining  within  the  slough  when  it  separates.  Their  action  at 
tbe  living  tissue  edge,  when  driven  in,  tends  to  coagulate  the 
capillaries  and  lymphatic  spaces,  forming  a  barrier  against  any 
tdnd  of  absorption,  whether  of  germs,  cells  or  chemicals. 

The  fact  that  appropriate  electrodes,  with  slender  conductini; 
shanks,  may  be  so  shaped  and  insulated  as  to  convey  tlie  current 
harmlessly  to  the  seat  of  disease,  at  a  distal  portion  of  such  body- 
cavities  as  the  nose,  mouth,  throat  vagina  and  rectum,  and  there 
develop  tbe  cations,  indicates  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  remedy 
to  germ  colonies  in  these  sitnationa. 

Such  is  the  major  application  of  zinc-mercury  cataphoresis  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer.  It  is  practically  a  major  operation,  and 
will  at  times  cure  the  disease  at  once.  Tbe  minor  application 
varies  from  this  in  the  absence  of  general  anesthesia,  the  use  of 
but  one  active  electrode  made  of  thinner  zinc,  and  in  the  nsnal 
necessity  for  frequent  repetition  until  the  growth  has  been  re- 
moved piecemeal,  if  the  case  is  of  such  moderate  malignancy  as  to 
permit  the  minor  method  to  be  used  sucoessfnlly.  The  details  of 
the  minor  method  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  tubercular  foci,  which  will  be  described  next: 
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ZINC-MeRODBT  CaTAPHORESIB  QT  TuBEBCUIiiS  ASENITIB. 

The  minor  method  of  zinc-merciiry  cataphoresia  is  an  office  ap- 
plication, employing  the  constant  current  of  ordinary  voltage  and 
the  usual  dispersing  pad.  The  active  electrode  is  a  allver  of  zinc, 
out  from  a  sheet  of  zinc,  eiich  as  can  be  obtained  from  stove  dealers, 
a  long-handied  pair  of  surgical  scissors  being  Dsually  equal  to  the 
task.  The  sliver  is  about  Ij  ins.  long,  and  i  in.  wide  at  the  base, 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  which  may  be  made  sharper  by  a  little 
filing.  It  is  attached  to  a  conductor  of  slight  weight,  to  prevent 
being  dragged  out  of  positioQ,  by  twisting  the  bared  end  of  a 
sufficient  length  of  No.  32  or  30  copper  wire  about  its  base  and 
damping  the  base  when  turned  over  tightly  on  the  wire.  The 
electrode  is  now  complete  if  it  is  wished  to  cauterize  a  tract  through 
the  unbroken  skin  into  the  tubercular  gland;  or,  if  a  sinus  al- 
ready exists,  the  edges  of  the  einns  may  be  protected  and  tho 
action  confined  to  the  diseased  structure  beneath,  by  coating  the 
instrument  with  fused  sealing  wax  to  a  point  near  its  tip. 

Having  placed  the  patient  on  a  couch  with  the  indifferent  nega- 
tive pad  on  the  abdomen,  the  electrode  is  coated  with  the  quick- 
silver, an  opening  ia  made  through  the  skin  with  a  tiny  bistoury,  or 
Hagedom  needle,  under  the  chloride  of  ethyl  spray,  and  the  elec- 
trode thrust  into  the  opening.  A  current  of.  from  1  to  8 
milliamperes  or  more  is  now  gradually  tamed  on  and  maintained 
for  30  minutes.  The  burning  sensation  may  be  greatly  lessened 
by  placing  a  drop  of  saturated  cocaine  solution  at  the  point  of  en- 
trance of  the  electrode,  the  cocaine  being  diftoaed  locally  with  the 
other  cations. 

A  tiny  white  slough  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation. It  is  to  be  repeated  thrice  weekly,  until  the  center  of  the 
growth  is  thoroughly  sterilized,  when  the  opening  is  allowed  to 
close,  leaving  a  scsr  no  larger  than  a  pin  head. 

This  treatment  is  followed  by  a  complete  cure  in  from  six  to  a 
dozen  applications  to  each  affected  gland,  and  it  has  been  invari- 
ably noted  that  the  patient  regains  a  good  color  during  the  treat- 
ment, followed  by  subsequent  robust  health. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Obakoeb:    Mj  lnt«iitioii  is  not  to  dIseuM  Dr.  HaM^a  P^per,  bvt 

to  add  further  tettlmoiif  to  the  obaervatlon  he  hsa  made  and  tbe  Teculta  Im 

has  obtained.     I  hnd  the  plensure  of  meeting  the  doctor  two  jeara  ago  at 

New  OrleuiB,  and  at  hb  Ineietenoe  I  did  boiiib  of  thia  work,    ^le  twain 
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eu«i  which  T  treated  by  mercuric  caUpboreBia  were  unselected  oscfl.  Mj 
aim  in  treating  alt  casea  which  applied  to  me  wea  to  acquire  the  neoewary 
tefhnique  and  experience,  to  thoroughly  teat  the  poasibilities  of  the  method, 
and  to  find  out  what  palliation,  if  any,  could  be  offered  to  those  hopelesaly 
inoperable  putieute,  in  whom  the  disease  ia  bo  far  advanoed  that  nothing 
mnrc  than  a  very  temporary  palliation  can  be  hoped  for. 

fiut  if  we  can  deatroy  the  odor  and  prolong  life  in  such  casee  wft  can 
feel  th4t  we  have  acconipliahed  something.  There  was  one  case  of  tlie 
recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  pelvis  six  months  after  a  hysterectomy. 
There  was  41  cauliQower  growth  in  the  vagina.  I  had  postponed  operation 
three  weeks,  and  within  that  time  the  growth  filled  the  vs^na  and  came 
down  into  the  vulva.  The  patient  was  anicsthetlzed  aud  the  current  ap- 
plied and  the  odor  disappeared  completely.  The  patient  died  two  months 
tat«r.  If  the  patient  can  stand  the  amesthesia  for  an  hour  or  two  he  can 
be  relieved  of  all  pain  and  odor.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  I  saw 
were  either  on  the  tongue  or  palate,  and  you  can  very  readily  sec  that  it 
would  be  very  dilBcnlt  to  use  the  ordinary  straight  electroxdes  on  the 
tongue  or  In  the  mouth,  as  the  mouth  has  to  be  kept  wide  open,  and  in 
any  case  of  antestheaia  it  would  be  more  difficult,  so  I  gave  the  inatm- 
menta  thia  shape.  When  these  are  anchored  in  the  tongue  they  will  remain 
there  and  two  or  three  can  be  put  in  at  the  same  time.  Taking;  this  as 
the  upper  jaw  ( illuatrating  on  the  blackboard)  and  tliia  the  lower,  the 
instrument  was  inserted  this  way  (indicating)  and  driven  into  the 
growth.  The  instrument  waa  introduced  in  this  direction  [indicating)  so 
that  the  periphery  of  the  whole  growth  waa  circuni scribed.  This  patient 
waa  aeventj-thiee  years  of  age  and  I  waa  afraid  1  could  not  continue  the 
treatment  until  the  growth  was  destroyed.  I  thought  if  I  could  cut  off  the 
circulation  in  that  growth  it  would  slough  off  even  if  it  was  not  destroyed. 
Another  ]]Oint  1  noticed,  and  that  was  the  selective  action  the  current  baa 
on  the  malignant  tissue. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Show;  The  facts  have  been  stated  and  there  is  little  to  be 
ndded.  It  gecms  to  me  that  there  cannot  be  too  many  ways  of  coping 
with  cancer,  Tn  Dr.  Mapsey's  method  we  have  a  meanH  of  reaching 
cases  where  other  means  frequently  fail.  In  many  of  my  own  cases  the 
X-ray  has  not  accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired,  yet  a  great  degree 
of  success  has  been  obtained,  and  I  feel,  as  I  have  frequently  said,  that 
any  additional  means  of  overcoming  these  difficult  probleiii)i  strengthens 
our  hopes,  and  in  the  one  under  consideration,  we  have  a  very  valuable  one. 

Dr.  Chables  R.  Dickson:  I  have  had  some  experience  which  appar- 
ently was  profitable  to  the  extent  of  prolonging  the  life  of  a  man  who  was 
HulTering  from  a  large  fibro-aarcoma  of  the  neck.  I  referred  the  caae  to 
Dr.  Massey  for  treatment,  but  unfortunately  before  It  could  be  com- 
pleted secondary  hemorrhage  brought  the  career  of  the  patient  to  a  close. 
It  was  a  case  in  which  we  hoped  to  obtain  good  results,  although  the 
disease  had  made  great  progress.  It  was  a  case  which  illustrated  the 
possibilities  of  treatment,  in  that  we  had  such  an  enormous  mass  to  deal 
with,  it  being  one  of  the  largest  tumors  of  the  neck  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
man  was  sent  to  New  York  for  advice,  but  thoxe  who  saw  htm  absolutely 
refused  to  operate,  and  thero  i>  no  doubt  that  cataphoric  treatment  pro- 
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longed  Ills  life  very  materiallf.  In  miDor  raseg  we  bUo  ^t  ^ood  resnlts. 
For  inttaoce  in  epithelioma  of  the  lip  and  epithelioma  of  the  eyelid, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  cataphoric  treatment  holds  out  wonderful  posai- 
bilitiea.    It  ia  certainly  worth  our  while  to  inTestigate. 

Chaibuan  Wm.  J,  Mobtoit:  I  have  follaned  for  a  long  time  with  close 
attention  Dr.  Massey'a  advancing  steps  from  one  point  to  another  in  the 
demonstratitm  of  thia  method  of  attacking  cancer.  There  i>  no  donbt,  as 
another  speaker  remarked,  that  in  incurable  dlaeases  there  should  be  a 
poeaibitity  of  reeoune  to  aa  many  reasonable  methods  of  treatment  aa 
possible.  We  all  know  that  In  the  treatment  of  many  such  diseases  there 
exists  a  multitude  of  remedies;  probably  one  not  much  better  than  an- 
other. So  it  is  with  cancer,  and  as  long  as  cancer  stands  in  that  position 
I  am  sure  that  Br.  Masscy's  procedure  will  receive  our  respectful  atten- 
tion. There  is  only  one  point  in  my  mind  I  wish  to  apeak  of  in  regard  to 
this  procedure,  and  that  is  this,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  destruction  of 
tissue  by  caustic  actioo.  That  is  to  say,  the  positive  pole  i*  manu- 
facturing, by  aid  of  the  electric  current,  in  the  patient's  tissue  a  new 
chemical  substance,  which  we  know  in  the  case  of  zinc  is  oxychloride  of 
(inc.  and  in  the  case  of  mercury  is  oxychloride  of  mercury,  both  destruc- 
tive caustic  agents.  Around  the  neighborhood  of  the  needle  appears  at 
once  a  white  area,  extending  more  or  tees  according  to  the  strength 
cA  the  current,  and  according  to  the  distance  apart  of  the  two  elec- 
trodes. There  is  no  such  action  with  the  negative  electrode;  it  is  only  th< 
positive  which  exhibits  this  caustic  action.  If  we  could  claim  a  eelectiv* 
effect  of  thr  electric  current  upon  cancer  tissue  and  lupus  tissue,  then 
we  would  certainly  have  a  very  important  advance  made,  but  I  hardly 
see  how  our  electric  current  can  distinguish  between  sound  tissue  and 
diseased  tissue,  or  between  sound  blood  cells  and  diseased  blood  cells,  and 
again  in  such  a  case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use  "  solnble  "  electrodes. 
Platinum  needles  would  suffice  as  in  the  Parstm'e  method.  We  come  back, 
therefore,  to  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  cauatica,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  the  (^lerfttions  performed  \ij  caustics  are  entirely  success- 
fal.  I  believe  there  has  been  too  much  prejudice  against  a  eauBtiJT,  be- 
cau'^e  it  has  not  always  been  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  ccHnpctent 
surgeon,  but  I  know  some  surgeons  in  New  York  who  have  been  using  it 
with  great  success  in  the  extirpatiixi  of  cancer  of  the  superficial  l^pea. 
In  many  cases  we  would  prefer  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  bo  would  most 
surgeona,  but  the  patient  prefers  the  use  of  the  caustic,  although  it  makes 
a  deformity  greater  than  the  knife,  but  such  is  the  dread  of  the  knife  on 
the  part  of  many  patients  that  they  desire  to  do  anything  almost  rather 
than  submit  to  it.  I  do  not  think  this  sentiment  should  be  encouraged. 
I  simply  wish  to  submit  this  idea,  namely,  as  to  whether  this  pro- 
cedure is  not  rather  a  caustic  action  than  an  electric  action.  It  cer- 
tainty has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  of  perfection  by  Dr.  MasSCT. 

Dr.  G.  B.  MasbeT;  Our  chairman  is  entirely  right  in  his  statement 
that  the  caustic  actiiw  is  a  very  essential  part  of  this  treatment.  But  tb« 
difference  between  electrochemical  cauterization,  a  cauterization  by  which 
chemicals  are  driwn  intu  the  tissue  of  the  cells  by  electric  osmosis,  or 
whatever  process  it  is,  ia  very  vast,  indeed,  from  that  of  putting  a  caustic 
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upon  Ute  Burfaae.  There  is  also  a  very  ip^eat  difTerenee  betwNU  this 
method  and  the  usiul  method  of  applyinff  eaustics.     Cataphoric  sterilUa- 

'  tion  can  be  done  at  once  under  an  anKstbettc  instead  of  the  patient  being 
compelled  to  suffer  for  six  or  eight  weeks  under  the  application  of  caustics. 
There  is  another  difference,  too,  involved  In  the  question  presented  hf 
the   chairman,   and   that   is   whether   this   method   does   discriminate,   or 

'  exercise  a  Beleetire  action  between  canceroiis  and  noncancerous  tissue.  A 
surgeon  standing  before  the  patient  with  knife  in  hand  does  not  expect 
that  knife  to  select  the  work  to  be  d<me,  but  he  trusts  his  trained  Angers  to 
|dace  the  knife  in  the  right  place,  and  so  yon  must  select  the  place  where 
you  wish  to  put  four  electrodes.  But  bejond  that,  there  is  a  selectivB 
action  due  to  the  electric  current  alone,  and  that  is  owing  to  the  in- 
creased conductivity  of  the  tisstie  that  is  made  up  of  celts  that  ai«  better 
conductors,  yet  of  lass  vitality,  contrasted  with  the  normal  tissue  by  which 
it  is  ■urrounded.  The  selective  value  must  not  be  depended  upon  alone. 
You  must  pat  your  electrode  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  depend 
upon  the  selective  action  of  the  current  to  make  your  trork  more  sue- 
oeesful. 

TheT«  Is  another  point  that  was  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Morton,  and  that  is 
the  lesser  scarring.  I  should  say  there  is  greater  ease  of  removal,  with 
lesser  scarring  and  lesser  pain  than  attends  the  knife  operaticm.  Any  of 
these  points  will  be  held  to  be  true  1^  one  who  has  seen  this  operation 
under  ether.  It  takes  mass  effects  to  teach  sometimes,  and  it  requires 
mass  effects  here  to  show  tliis  method  to  advantage.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  over  the  knife  b  illimitable  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  living  germs  that  we  may  bow  in  the  tissue  with  the  knife.  And 
this  is,  of  course,  its  main  advantage.  But  the  cosmetic  effect  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  most  beautiful  knife  operation  also.  Without  skin  graft- 
ing, a  large  wound  usually  heals  up  as  a  V-  or  Y-shaped  scar  of  no  greater 
length  than  the  finger,  the  ekin  appearing  to  extoid  inward  over  healthy 
granulations  with  a  linear  cicatrix  at  the  center.  The  eoemetic  effects 
are  distinctly  better.  The  feeling  of  comfort  to  the  patient  after  she  is 
put  to  bed  is  also  an  important,  factor  that  Is  secured  by  this  method, 
the  comfort  being  much  greater  than  by  the  knife  operation.  I  have 
bad  a  patient  who  received  a  current  of  1600  milliamperes  sitting  up  in 
bed  in  the  hospital  reaSing  the  newspaper  the  morning  following,  though 
this  patient  succumbed  later  to  the  only  risk  associated  with  the  method: 
secondary  hemorrhage.  Tlie  cause  of  this  lack  of  pain  is  probably  the 
obliteration  of  nerve  endings  in  the  area  of  the  current  action.  The 
ends  of  the  nerves  and  the  vessels  are  all  sealed  lip;  there  is  no  sensation 
unless  you  And  it  in  the  live,  healthy  tissue  beyond  the  diseased  tissue. 
Where  the  growth  is  small,  and  the  airtion  extends  unnecessarily  far  beyond 
its  edge,  we  may  have  small  pain  durinfr  the  twelve  hours  following  the  ap- 
plication, but  this  is  usually  slight,  and  no   m^dicntion   Is  required. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  O.  Q.  Burdick,  of  Chicago,  was  then  read  by  title  in 
the  absence  of  the  author. 
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Tha  reoiarkable  dificovery  that  the  X-ray  had  remedial  quali- 
ties excited  the  greatest  Bcienti£c  interest  among  physicians,  and 
led  a  few  rejilreBentatiTe  members  of  the  medical  profession  to 
spend  considerable  time  and  money  developing  latent  possibilities 
of  this  method  of  treatment.  The  poor,  inefficient  apparatus  we 
had  in  the  earlier  days  which  developed  a  ray  of  a  very  low  pene- 
trating power,  quickly  conqnered  many  obstinate  skin  diseasea,  and 
at  the  present  time,  inthe  hands  of  experts,  it  has  become  a  specific 
in  many  cases  of  infectious  skin  diseases. 

As  the  apparatus  improved  in  quality  and  we  began  to  transform 
more  energy,  we  obtained  a  richer  ray  of  greater  penetrating  power. 
Other  workers  came  into  the  field  and  began  to  report  the  cure  of 
diseases  situated  beneath  the  ^kin,  and  also  the  cure  of  a  number  of 
skin  diseases  that  seemed  to  resist  former  radio-therapeutic  treat- 
mfmt. 

The  extraordinary  interest  taken  in  this  line  of  treatment  by 
physicians  stimulated  manufacturers  to  further  efforts  to  improve 
their  apparatus,  with  such  success  that  the  later  investigators  in 
this  field  are  convinced  that  the  ray  has  no  effect  upon  disease,  and 
that  the  earlier  reports  of  cures  were  overdrawn. 

This  dangerous  condition  of  thought  will  eventually  caat  dis- 
credit upon  the  most  valuable  method  of  treatment  ever  brought 
before  the  medical  profession  if  something  is  not  done  to  correct 
the  faulty  technique  used  by  different  operators.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  as  important  a  method  of  treatment  could  be  left  to 
nurses,  or  he  used  by  men  who  know  nothing  of  physics  or  elec- 
tricity and  be  successful. 

Radiations  are  forms  of  motion  in  the  surrounding  medium, 
derived  from  various  sources  of  energy,  having  different  periods 
and  detect  L'll  by  various  means.  The  lower  periods  have  been  used 
for  centuries,  for  various  troubles,  such  as  the  application  of  heat 
and  cold  as  a  local  application :  cold  retarding  atomic  motion,  while 
heat  aeeelemtes. 

[919] 
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We  find  that  metabolism  is  modified  by  imparting  different 
forms  of  motion  to  ita  atomic  stmctnre.  Cold  retards  motion,  con- 
sequently the  cells  are  not  actiTe;  secretions  are  diminished  or 
stopped  and  vaate  is  retarded;  while  by  slowly  increasing  the 
period,  we  find  that  atomic  motion  becomes  rapid,  secretion  and 
ezcretions  are  increased,  the  capillaries  dilate  and  a  greater  supply 
of  blood  la  brought  to  the  part  in  order  to  protect  the  cells  from 
destruction. 

If  we  increase  the  period  so  that  the  thermometer  registers  116 
degs.  the  motion  becomes  so  active  and  so  general  among  the 
atoms  that  disintegration  begins  and  liquefaction  will  insue,  caus- 
ing a  destruction  of  the  cells.  If  we  now  increase  the  period  as 
determined  by  the  thermometer,  we  find  that  we  lose  penetration. 
The  local  action  becomes  so  active  that  superficial  destruction  of 
tissue  takes  place,  and  a  bum  results.  We  now  know  that  the  limit 
of  periods  that  the  human  body  can  safely  stand  when  determined 
by  the  thermometer  is  120,  for  with  a  higher  period  we  lose 
penetration. 

We  are  unable  to  use  any  of  the  other  forms  of  radiation  until 
the  frequency  is  increased  to  that  which  the  human  eye  can  detect, 
as  light.  And  then  we  find  that  the  eye  will  respond  to  a  greater 
number  of  frequencies;  this  we  call  the  spectrum.  We  know  now 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  life  to  exist  without  the  frequencies 
noted  in  the  visible  spectrum,  that  all  plant  and  animal  life  ia 
capable  of  transforming  the  energy  of  light,  and  using  it  for  heat, 
light  and  chemical  actions  ae  may  be  required  by  their  respective 
structures. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  X-ray  it  was  not  known  that  higher 
frequencies  could  be  produced  that  would  have  chemical  power. 

It  of  course  was  known,  but  excited  little  comment,  that  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force  would  pass  readily  through  the  human  body. 
It  is  true  some  observers  attempted  to  use  them  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  but  with  indifferent  success,  as  it  was  found  that  the  body 
could  transform  only  a  small  amount  of  the  energy  used  in  the 
apparatus,  so  the  method  of  treatment  was  abandoned  for  a  num- 
ber of  yeara,  until  the  development  of  the  X-ray  apparatus  made  it 
possible  to  secure  more  rapid  frequencies,  by  the  inventions  of 
numerous  types  of  rapid  interrupters,  until  at  the  present  time  the 
frequency  of  about  60,000  a  minute  is  reached,  and  we  find  that  the 
body  can  transform  enough  energy  from  the  magnetic  lines  of  force 
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to  modify  its  nutrition  in  a  wonderful  waj.  It  ii  theoretically 
possible  to  increase  the  periods  sufficiently  high  to  give  the  mag- 
netic lines  of  force  a  chemical  action.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
proper  apparatus. 

Beyond  the  visible  end  of  the  spectrum,  about  three  octaves  of 
frequencies  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  bolometer  and  by  the 
fluorescent  effects  upon  certain  salts,  and  by  means  of  its  chemical 
action.  It  seemed  incredible  to  scientists  when  Boentgen  an- 
nounced  that  he  had  detected  a  new  radiation  that  was  capable  of 
passing  through  the  human  body  and  affecting  photographic  salts. 
Considerable  skepticism  was  experienced  nntil  it  was  verified  by 
different  observers. 

Extensive  experimenting  has  determined  that  from  an  ordinary 
X-ray  tabe  radiations  pass  off,  having  different  periods,  and  having 
characteristics  that  vary  with  its  periods.  We  know  that  there  is 
emitted  from  a  tube  a  radiation  that  is  transformed  by  certain 
crystals  so  that  it  will  be  visible  to  the  human  eye.  It  is  also  known 
that  a  radiation  is  sent  off,  having  chemical  qualities  which  is 
capable  of  affecting  a  photographic  plate;  it  has  certain  penetrating 
qualities,  will  pass  through  small  thicknesses  of  aluminum  and  may 
be  carried  through  the  human  stdn.  This  radiation  passes  about 
4  ins.  from  the  tube,  it  is  extremely  rich  in  chemical  effects; 
h,!s  a  destructive  action  over  certain  bacteria,  and  is  the  ray  used 
in  the  treatment  of  infectious  skin  diseases.  Many  tubes  do  not 
give  off  this  ray,  owing  to  its  being  absorbed  by  the  thick  wnlls  of 
the  tube.  As  a  general  proposition  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  proven 
fact  that  this  ray  cannot  pass  through  glass  1/20  of  an  in.  in 
thickness. 

The  great  majority  of  the  modem  tubes  will  vary  in  thickness 
from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  in  thickness,  consequently  are 
worthless  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  small  cheap 
tubes  are  usually  more  valuable  for  this  class  of  diseases  than  the 
more  elaborate  type  upon  the  market,  manufacturerB  have  vied 
with  each  other  to  produce  a  tube  that  would  endure  the  hard- 
est kind  of  usage  and  stand  the  energy  from  the  heaviest  type  of 
apparatus,  and  have  only  reached  this  point  by  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  tube,  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  a 
problem  to  obtain  a  tube  that  will  allow  enough  energy  to  escape 
to  make  a  good  ekingraph  of  the  human  trunk. 

A  halt  must  be  made  to  this  alleged  progress,  or  radio-thera- 
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peniic  treatment. wiU  pass  into  oblivion.  The  tnie  chemical  ny, 
called  the  X-ray  proper,  is  of  valne  from  a  radio-therapeutic  stand- 
point  only  when  absorbed.  It  is  capable  of  imparting  motion  to 
the  hnman  cells  and  bringing  about  chemical  changes  only  when 
the  ray  is  allowed  to  come  to  rest  within  the  tissues.  If  sent  with 
great  velocity,  motion  is  imparted,  but  the  body  is  only  a  con- 
ductor; it  transmits  energy,  but  none  is  absorbed. 

Let  ns  reason  by  analogy  for  a  minute.  If  we  have  a  glass  lens, 
we  may  transmit  a  beam  of  sunlight  all  day  and  the  lens  will  re- 
main at  abont  the.  same  temperature  as  the  sorroonding  objecla; 
but  let  OS  coat  the  back  of  the  lens  with  lamp  black  and  imme- 
diately the  lens  is  brought  to  a  very  high  temperature.  To  prove 
that  the  same  energy  passes  throagh  the  lens  in  both  cases  we  may 
cut  onr  lens  in  a  convex  form  so  as  to  bring  the  rays  of  light  to  a 
focus,  and  we  find  that  the  temperature  is  raised,  not  at  the  lens, 
bat  at  the  focus,  where  the  rays  are  conveyed  and  arrested,  whila 
with  the  lamp  black  the  energy  is  arrested  and  absorbed  at  the 
lens. 

The  same  principle  holds  true  in  radio-therapeutic  treatment. 
The  operator  should  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  precise  depth 
he  wishes  the  ray  to  pass,  so  by  adjusting  the  vacuum  of  his  tube, 
or  varying  the  electromotive  force,  upon  a  tube  of  a  suitably  low 
vacuum  it  is  practicable  to  pass  the  ray  to  the  exact  depth  and 
have  all  of  its  energy  absorbed  and  at  the  place  where  we  wish  the 
work  done. 

I  well  remember  in  the  earlier  days,  soon  after  getting  my  powei> 
fnl  apparatus  installed,  I  had  occasion  to  treat  a  young  man  who 
had  a  severe  bum  from  hot  water  upon  both  the  chest  and  back, 
which  became  infected  with  lupus.  I  decided  to  try  the  chest  first 
as  it  was  in  the  worst  condition.  After  three  weeks'  treatment  I 
found  that  the  condition  was  apparently  getting  worse  upon  the 
chest,  and  had  about  decided  that  it  was  not  a  suitable  case  for  the 
X-ray,  when  he  called  my  attention  to  his  back,  which  had  given 
him  no  trouble  since  he  had  tak^  the  treatments.  Upon  ex- 
amination I  found  that  the  back  was  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery, 
while  no  relief  was  had  upon  the  chest,  but  the  phenomena  inter- 
ested me,  and  I  continued  to  treat  him  in  the  same  manner  until 
the  back  was  well.  This  matter  puzzled  me  so  much  that  I  tamed 
the  man  around  and  sent  the  ray  through  the  body  to  treat  the 
chest,  when  much  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  chest  begun  to  get 
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well,  and  a  steady  progresB  was  noted  until  recoyery  yraa  complete. 

It  took  months  of  experimenting  to  solve  the  riddle,  but  when 
it  waa  done  diffieultieB  connected  with  the  treatment  began  to  melt 
away,  and  we  found  that  it  was  possible  to  do  work  with  some 
degree  of  ceri^ainty. 

My  experience  has  developed  a  technique  that  is  absolutely  re- 
liable, and  has  bronght  order  out  of  chaos,  that  erista  in  this  field 
of  work.  1  reduce  my  tubea  below  the  line,  so  that  no  X-ray  is 
given  ofF  while  the  tube  is  connected  in  series  with  the  machine, 
and  then  by  raising  the  electromotive  force  of  the  apparatua  by 
means  of  the  spark-gaps,  I  can  canse  the  corpuscles  in  the  tube  to 
travel  at  any  desired  speed;  so  that  we  can  get  any  desired  pene- 
tration that  we  may  wish  to  use  in  any  case.  The  higher  the 
electromotive  force,  the  faster  the  corpuscles  travel,  and  the  greater 
the  degree  of  penetration  we  will  have,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
anything  from  1/8  of  an  in.  to  8  ins.,  by  increasing  the  spark-gap 
from  1/4  of  an  in.  to  1  in.  upon  each  side  of  tlie  tube. 


Chaibmak  Moktor:  Now,  gentlemen,  H<Hnenhat  in  a  motmfnl  unaa 
I  Me  w*  have  reached  the  end  of  this  sesBion  ot  Section  H  of  the  Int^i 
natimal  Electrical  CongreBa.  All  the  thanks  and  congratulattonfl  and  com- 
pliments to  ourseWea  have  been  said,  and  there  Temaim  almost  nothing 
to  odd  on  mj  part,  except  that  I  should  be  glad  to  entertain  a  motion 
tendering  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  assistance  and  service  —  the  successful 
service  —  of  our  secretary,  He  is  not  one  of  the  medical  fraternity,  but 
he  has  given  up  moit  arduous  labors  in  one  of  the  greatest  electrical 
businesaes  in  New  York,  nnd  has  come  here  to  work  with  us,  and  day  in 
and  day  out  he  has  worked  with  us.  I  know  we  all  feel  grateful  to  him  for 
his  services  as  secret^r?  as  well  as  for  the  invaluable  work  he  has  per- 
formed on  the  committee  with  TtoI.  Samuel  Sheldon. 

Dt.  Q.  B.  HAesnr:  I  wish  to  move  a  vote  of  mutj  thanka  to  the  efficient 
secretaiy  who  has  done  so  much  to  help  physicians  to  understand  the 
agent  that  this  CongreM  is  called  upcm  to  study.  Of  conrse.  we  can  only 
thank  him  officially  for  what  he  has  done  here,  but  In  so  doing  I  trust  ha 
will  oonsider  that  we  thank  him  for  the  many  other  things  he  has  done 
for  the  medical  men  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Massey  was  numerously  seconded,  and  unanimouiily 
prevailed. 

Skcretabt  Wk.  J.  JkhkH:  T  thank  you  for  your  expression  of  appre- 
ciation. It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  in  the  last  twelve  years  to 
attempt  to  absorb  some  of  the  ideas  of  physicians  and  surgeons  which 
bear  upon  the  branch  of  science  to  which  I  have  been  giving  now  more 
than  thirty  years.  The  work  of  tbe  present  Congress  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  pleasant  form  of  recreation.    This  has  been  due  in  large  r 
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the  entire  hannoiij  of  policy  and  action  which  has  exittad  in  this,  aa  in 
many  other  joint  efforts,  betneen  out  honored  chairman  and  myself.  It  ia 
intereiting  at  this  time  to  recall  that  Dr.  Morton  was  the  first  electro- 
therapeutist  whom  T  VBH  privileged  to  know,  and  it  wa«  through  his  kind 
introductions  to  other  electrical  specialists  that  I  was  asked  to  read  in 
1894,  joBt  ten  years  ago,  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  first  paper  on  tbe 
needs  of  electrical  medication  from  the  st&ndpoint  of  the  electrical  en- 
gineer ever  submitted  to  a  body  of  men  of  your  profession.  By  that  paper 
and  resulting  work  in  the  development  of  special  meters  adapted  to 
your  needs,  I  was  able  to  inaugurate  that  active  co-operation  first  in  this 
country  and  afterward  abroad,  between  the  medical  frstemily  and  tbi 
electrical  engineers,  to  Uie  results  of  which  some  of  you  have  referred 
in  terms  which  give  me  more  credit  than  I  deserve.  Nothing  could  now 
be  more  pleasing  than  to  bear  thus  directly  from  those  who  have  closely 
followed  that  work,  their  conviction  that  in  this  latent  effort,  for  the 
success  of  the  Congress,   I  have  been  measurably  useful. 

Vice-president  M.  Q.  de  Nerville  then  took  the  chair. 

Dr.  Chableb  R.  Dickbon:  It  ia  my  pleasant  duty,  although  words  fail 
nte  to  express  it  properly,  to  move  k  resolution  which  it  seems  a  pity 
should  be  done  in  such  a  formal  way.  I  know  that  each  of  us,  from  tbe 
bottom  of  his  heart,  feels  that  a  vote  of  thanks  should  he  tendered  to 
the  chairman  of  this  section,  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Morton,  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  presidcii  ovtr  this  meeting,  and  for  his  way  of  going 
about  securing  the  succe^-  of  this  section  under  very  great  diflicullies 
and  disabilities,  and  I  kno»  tliat  fur  what  has  been  done  on  this  historic 
occasion  all  will  be  delighteil  to  think  that  to  Dr.  Morton  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  success  of  Section  H  of  Eieetrotherapeutios  in  connection 
with  this  International  Electrical  Congress.  I  would  like  to  say  more, 
but  am  sure  that  anything  I  have  left  unsaid  will  be  ably  supplied  by  Dr. 
Massey. 

Dr.  Q.  B.  Massict:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Section:  I  rise 
to  aeccmd  this  motion,  and  while  \sv  no  means  an  orator,  I  wi^h  to  say 
that  I  have  been  long  interested  in  electrotherapeutics,  and  for  a  long 
while  I  have  felt  that  the  chairman  of  this  section  bos  graced  electro- 
therapeutics with  his  wonderful  personality  and  his  vigor  of  invpsiiga- 
tiou,  and  no  one  was  more  pleased  thou  I  to  hear  that  he  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  IntcEoationai  Electrical  Congress  toward  this  par- 
ticular department  and  its  work,  and  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an 
international  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Hm  motion  being  put  to  a  vote,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
with  ai^Iause  by  a  rising  vote. 

Chaibuan  Wm.  J.  MoBTOH:  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Honorary  Chairman 
nnd  Gentlemen,  I  .am  very  certain  that  I  do  not  deserve  all  the  pooA 
woriis  tlint  have  been  said  of  me.  All  I  have  ever  tried  to  do  is  to  work 
hsrd  and  to  do  my  duty  as  plainly  as  T  could  ace  it.  I  confess  to  a  love 
of  elTCtrothprapputifs.  and  I  confess  to  dciing  my  best  to  promulgate  the 
use  of  electricity  in  medicine.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  T  have  been  so 
Ions  fighting  this  battle  of  electrotherapeutics  against  long  oid*  that  I 
appreciate  highly  the  remarks  made  here  by  the  three  speakers  who  have 
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preceded  me.  Time  wu,  and  that  not  ao  long  ago,  wtien  It  Teqnired  great 
moral  courage  for  a  regnlar  phyaician  to  take  up  tlie  practice  of  electro- 
therapeutica.  That  day  hoe  paiBcd.  The  advent  of  the  Boentgen  taj, 
its  therapeutic  achievements  and  the  newer  theories  of  the  part  which 
electricity  playe  in  the  conatitution  of  matter  and  in  the  procesaes  of 
blolog]'  haa  forced  a  tardy  and  reluctant,  hut  at  the  aame  time  respectful, 
attention  to  electrotherapeutici.  I  thank  you,  indeed,  for  your  kind  words, 
and  I  can  only  say,  aa  I  have  said  before,  I  have  simply  tried  to  do  what 
one  ought  to  do. 

I  will  close  this  meeting  by  saying  that  I  think  I  ezpress  tile  senti- 
ment of  every  one  present  when  I  say  that  we  feel  a  warm  pleasure  In  the 
preacDce  here  of  our  honorary  chairman.  We  have  already  welcomed  him 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  he  has  responded  most  graeetulty. 
Our  greeting  and  hiit  reply  is  already  a  matter  of  record,  and  I  can  only 
say  to  those  who  came  here  to  take  part  iu  our  proceedings,  and  to  those 
who  have  left  their  sections  to  be  present  with  us,  I  can  only  say  to  them, 
and  to  the  honorary  chairman  and  to  you  all,  almost  in  the  worda  of 
Shakespeare, 

"Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 
That  I  shall  say,  good-bye,  till  it  be  morrov,* 

Tbit  aeetion  then  dissolved. 
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Bbion,   L.   D.,   Cashier  Omaha   Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,   £314   M   stTM^ 

South  Omaha,  Nehr. 
EawiH,  Fbane  B.,  Salesman  and  Englnoer,  Weatlnghoaae  Electric  and  Mannfae- 

tnrlng  Co.,  003  UnlTersIty  Building,  SjracQse,  N.  Y. 
Rbtbhtklp,  Otto  A.,  Mechanical  Bnglneer.  IBSI  Tenth  street,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Ebtkblinb,  Pbov.  J.  Waltbb,  Pardne  Dnlverslty.  Lafafette,  Ind. 
Bbtt,  WiLLiAH,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Lebigh  UnlTCrslty,   Boatb 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Btahb.  J.  W.,  CiTll  and  Mining  Engineer,  Deseronto,  Ontario. 
Bvaks,  Wu.  a..  Assistant  Latioratorian  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  122  Areb 

street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Btahstillb  Gas  ano  Blectbic  Co.,  W.  B.  MacDonald  Manager.  BTsnsrllle,  Ind. 
EtkbIt,  Bowabd  H.,  641  Whitney  arenne.  New  Hayen,  Conn. 
EwiH.  Jab.  L.,  Patent  Attorney  and  Expert,   BOO  P  street,  N,   W.,  Waahtngton, 

D.  C. 
Btbb,  B.  F.,  Professor  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Kansas  State  AgricoW 

tnral  College,  713  Osage  street.  Hanhattaa,  Kana. 
BiLaa,  Obo.  a.,  Electrician,  47  Harjland  avenne,  Cumberland,  M<L 

r 

Faccioli,  a.,  Blectrtcal  Bnglneer,  Crocket-Wheeler  Ca,  Ampere,  M.  J. 
Faibbakx,  C  0.,  Petrolea,  OnUrlo. 
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VutcmU),  A.  It,  OperstlnB  Electrician  T.  C,  R.  T.  Co.,  1419  Fttth  ttteet  B.  £, 

Ulnneaiiolla,  MItm. 
Fakblib,  Phof.  I'krcival  E..  Purdue  Unlveralty,  Lafarette,  lai. 
FilLBi,  J.  W.,  6428  Howe  street.  I'lttBburg,  Pa. 
Vabuik,  F.  U.,  Electrical  Enfflueer.  ElKbtletb  street  and  Eaat  End  aTenae.  New 

Twk  dtj. 
FuuKD,  A.  C,  City  Elertriclan,  itlanUe  aty,  N.  J. 
F«T.  John  L.,  Oeneral  Foreman  O.   H.  Departraent,  Union  Electric  Ugbt  Co.. 

Tenth  and  St.  Charlee  atreeta,  BL  Louta,  Ho. 
FncHHiiuEE,  C.  J.,  Qraduale  atnaent.  Cornell,  202  Haten  atreet.  Ithaca,  N.  T. 
rBBaoaoH,  J.  W.,  Aaslatanc  to  Contract  Agent  Chlcato  Ediaon  Co.,  130  Adama 

■treet,  Chlcaga,  111. 
FnaouBON,  Locis  A.,  Second  Tlce-Presldent  Chicago  Eldleon  Co.,  Commonwealtb 

Blretric  Co.,  139  Adama  street,  Chicago.  III. 
FuEiB,  Robert,  Bdlaon  Illnminatlng  Co.,  Manmontb,  III. 
Fnaan.fDBN,  Bbqinuj)  A.,  Bnglneet  National  Electric  SignalIIii(  Co..  Eighth  and 

Water  atreeta.  Waahington,  D,  C. 
FicHTBOBN,  K.  A.,  Secretary  Metropolitan  Electric  Co.,  Beading,  Pa. 
FiiLD,   Abtbub  W.,   Secretary   and   Haoager,   101    Hoffnutn   avenue,   CDlnmbn^ 

Ohio. 
PlEUt,  H.  O.,  Canaultlng  Engineer,  T10  Waahington  Arcade.  Detroit,  Ulch. 
FiBLD,  Wu.  B.  OaoooD.  2  Weal  Flfly-KCond  atreet,  New  Tork  city. 
Finn.  William,  Cable  Electrician  Weatem  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  16  Broad  street 

New  Sork  city. 
FiMxai.  Alfbbd  C,  Electrical  Engineer  Oak  Park  Yaryan  Co.,  "The  Warring 

ton,"  Oak  Park,  III. 
FiHKii,  JoHK  H.,  Uankger  St  Loula  Office  Plltahnrg  Hedoctlon  Co.,  720  Bank 

of  Commerce  Bnlidlng,  St  IahIb,  Uo. 
Fiss,   Fbbd.   a.,   Aialatant   Protesaor   Electrical   Engineering,   Ohio   State   Unl- 

▼eralty,  241  West  Foarth  arenue.  Columbua,  Obia 
Fish.  Fbidbbice  P.,  Piealdent  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.,  1^  lUlk 

atreet  Boaton,  Uaas. 
riBH.  J.  C,  Preaident  The  Shelby  Electric  Co.,  Bhelby,  Ohta 
Fish,.  W.  C,  Manager  General  Electric  Co,,  42  Center  atreet  West  Lynn,  Maaa. 
FiBHKB,  BlKBT  W.,  CUet  Engineer  Standard  Ondergroimd  Cable  Co..  Plttabor^ 

Pa. 
FisHBB,  I.  W.|  Soperinteodent,  2  Eaat  Tremont  street  Maaslll<Hi.  Ohio. 
FiTTB,  Clakhncb  D.,  Electrician,  Oakrille,  Conn. 

FiTZ,  Ebtik  M.,  Electrical  Engineer,  29Ii  North  High  atreet  Columbua,  Ohio. 
FiTZQEBALD,  Fbancis  A.  J,,  Couaultlng  Ctiemlcal  Engineer  Fltsgerald  ft  Bennla 

Laboratories,  P.  O.  Box  US,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
FiTZOBJUirD.  T.,  Ja.,  Oeneral  Manager  Lexington  Railway  Co..  Lexlogtra,  Ky. 
FncHUOH,  Wu.  H.,  Superintendent  Bay  City  Electric  Plant  Bay  City,  Mlcb. 
FiaHDBBs,  L.   S..  Mechanical  Engineer  Weatlnghooae  Machine  Co.,  Eaat  Pitta- 

Flamobn,  C.  D.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Flbhihq,  J.  B.,  Detctdt  Copper  Manufacturing  Co..  MMend,  Aria. 

Flbwino,  R..  Electrical  Engineer  Oeneral  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Maaa. 

Flbibs,  R.  a..  Electrical  Engineer  Edlaui  Storage  Battery  Co..  Olm  Ridge.  V.  J. 

Flikt,  J.  J.,  Electrical  Eoglneer,  1400  Delgany  street  DenTcr,  Colo. 

FOBHSTERt-iNO.  Db.  H.,  Cbemlst  Th*  Roesaler  and  Hatslachec  Chemical  Co.,  Perth 

Am  boy,  N.  J. 
FooTB,  H.  Bdbt,  Electrical  Engineer,  143  Nott  terrace.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
FoBD,  Ahthdb  II.,  Proleaaor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Georgia  School  of  Tadl- 

nology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Po«D,  Fbikk  R..  Ford,  Bacon  A  Davla,  24  Rroad  atreet  New  York  cltj- 
FoBTEBQiTB,  C,  Electrical  Engineer,  F.  0.  Box  141,  Witlclnsburg,  Pa. 
FOBTBB,  E.  C,  BIT  Barrone  slre*t.  New  Orleans,  La. 

FofliTBB,  Fbahk  P.,  Superintendent  Fire  TeleBraph,  City  Hall,  Coming,  N.  T. 
FOBTCR,  IIOBATio  A..  Consulting  Engineer,  OSO  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FoBTRB.  8.  L.,  Electrical  Engineer  linited  Railroads  of  San  Franclaco,  Market 

and  Valencia  atreeta,  San  Franclaco,  CaL 
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9tywiM,   f.   P..   Railway   Department.   Amerleao   Teleeraph   and   Telephone   Co., 

2B  Cortlandt  itreet  New  York  dtj. 
Vowixx,  BL  J.,  Btattatlcian  Cblcago  BdlKio  Co..  139  Adama  rtreet,  ChlcaKO.  Kl' 
E^wLU.   II.   H.,   Bleetncal   BnglneeF   Weatern   B1ectr[«   Col,   841   Weat   Adama 

■tteet,  Chicago,  III. 
POWI.IB,  SAHCaL  EL,  Mining  Engineer,  P.  O.  Drawer  10E4,  Nelaon,  B.  C. 
Pox,  WM.  A.,  Becretarj  Cbleago  Edlaou  Co..  139  Adama  street,  Cbleago,  tIL 
Pkamk,  Jokk  I.,  Bteetrlcal  Englnrer  General  Electric  Co.,  Scbeaectady,  N.  T. 
PujiTXiN,  Aktrdb,  2TT  Deartwrn  street,  Cblcaco,  111. 
Fbbdbn,  Pilip,  Electrical  Engineer,  331  Union  street,  BroakljD,  N.  Y. 
PtBBDUAH,  W.  H.,  ProfesKir  Electrical  Bnglneerlng.  UnlTsralty  (tf  Tennoot,  IIS 

Main  atroet,  BdrHngton.  Vt. 
FaBBUiH,  C.  B.,  Director  Department  Electrical  E^nglneerlng,  Profeaaor  Electrical 

ElOBlDeerlnK,  Armour  laatltute  of  Tecbnology,  Cbleago,  III. 
PaiBUin.  W.  W.,   Secretary  Edlaoo  Blectrlc  IltnmliULtlng  Co..  860  Pearl  atreiet, 

Brookljii,  N.  T. 
FaaiHAiK.  Max,  Electrical  Engineer,  890  North  Slztb  street,  Pblladelphia,  Pa. 
Pbbsch.  G.  F.,  Stanlej  Inatrummt  Co.,  Great  BarrlngtoO,  Uaaa. 
PamiND,  Bhanckl,  Electrical  Engineer,  Oakland  Hotel,  Chicago,  IlL 
FaetiDiNDUtaia.  W.  K.,  Alllaoce,  Oblo. 
Pbomholz,  a.   J.,   BlectrlGlan   In  Cbarge  U.   B.   Nayy  Yard,   Tl   Undcn  atraet 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Frobdf,  L.  B.,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  Blecttlcal  Appllancea,  232  Greenwich 

atreet.  New  York  city. 

B 
OiBBiBL.  Obo.  a.,  S.  B.,  Sapertntendent  Blectrolytle  Plant  Of  R  D.  Warren  ft  Co. 

of  Boaton,  Uau.,  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine. 
Gaob,  E.  B..  BiiperlnCmdent  St.  Jobnabary  Electric  Co..  St  Johnibury,  Vt. 
Oaiinnib.  Frank,  Jb.,   Buperlntendent  ol  Switchboarda  Klnloch  Telephone  Co., 

303S  SulllTon  street  Bt.  Lionla,  Mo. 
Gainbh,  C.  a.,  Electrical  Inspector,  DnlTeralty  Clab,  124  Bilgbam  street.   Salt 

Lake  city,  II tab. 
Qals,  Feask  H..  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady.  N.  T. 
GaL[,aOiiib,  E.   E.,   Secretary  of  the  New  York  losiilBted  Wlr*  Co.,  114  Liberty 

street.  New  York  city. 
Oaluhib,   W.    H,,   Telepbone   Crautrnetlon   Bngtneer,    ISOS   Esplanade   street, 

Allegheny,  Fa. 
Oahbl,b,  Jambs  N.,  Vice-President  Proctor  Gamble  Co.,  Ivorydale,  Ohio. 
Qani,  Albert  P.,  Profeaaor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  BtareDa  Institute,  Hoboken, 

N.  J. 
Oabdnbb.  8.,  Engineer,  care  of  W.  E.  A  H.  Co..  122Q  New  York  Llfo  Building, 

Chicago,  111. 
Oabmett,  Wm.  I..  Electrician,  V.  8.  Engineering  Departmoot,  Newport,  B.  I, 
Gakkisoh,  C.  M.,  43  Exchange  place,  New  York  citj. 
QabsawaI,  S.  GbiffITh,  238  Liberty  street,  Bclienectady,  N.  Y. 
Gawtbt,  Iawib  B.,  Vice-President  Consolidated  Gaa.  Co.  of  Naw  York,  4  Irving 

place.  New  York  cItj. 
OATTBa,  Hbbbbbt,  3S5  Vernon  street.  Oakland.  Cal. 
ail.Arr,  P.   M.,    Secretary   La   Crosse   Gaa   and   Electric  Co.,   1316   State   street, 

ObbdiS,  Tbeoddbe  R.  N.,  M.  E..  B  Van  Nest  place.  New  York  city. 

Obbbt,  Edwabd  M..  Engineer  In  Bales  Department,  Bollock  Electric  Mannfactut- 

Ing  Co.,  Norwood.  Ohio. 
Gkhbi,  U.  H.,  la..  General  Slanager  Montana  Power  Co.,  Helena,  Mont 
GeSt,  Gut  M.,  2TT  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
Ohikabdi,  B.,  Jx.,  Chief  Engineer  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Telepbone  Co.,  81 

Wlllongbby  atreet  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
OiBBBB,   TuOB.   U..   Aaalstant   to  Contract   Agent   Georgia   Railway  and   Etactrlc 

Co.,  16S  Foreat  avenue,  Allanta,  Ga. 
OiBBB,  AVCHITB  E.,  UaDufacturlug  Chemlit  PennBylyanta  Salt  Uanufaetutlng  Co., 

Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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«»vs,  B.  T.,  Brectlug  EDglDeer,  Comtrnctloa  Dcparlmeat,  WcBtlD(h<KiM  BL  ud 

M.  Co.,  But  Pittsburg,  Pft. 
OiBHON,  Gbo.  H.,  628  Weit  148Ui  ilrMt,  New  York  city. 
firmoH,   JOHH   J.,    BsleiniRD    W.    E.    and    Ufg.    Co.,    Room    1220.    ITl    Im    Ball* 

street,  CMuigo,  111. 
<:iLBi>T,  CHiRLva  H.,  Btadmt  Worcester  Poljtechnic  InBtltat^  II  DIx  street 

Worcester,  Mass. 
OiLBKT,    H.   C,  Jx.,    Superintendent  rndetgroand   Cable,   MeehaDlC*!  and    Blee- 

trtol  Department,  £2  Ullbert  sTCune,  Terrs  Haute,  iDd. 
Oii.BaiT,  IIowABD  L.,  Electrical  Enslnccr,  2227  Madison  aTeoue,  Baltimore,  Ud. 
OiiAiM,  8.  D.,  Ueneral  Electric  Co.,  Clndniiatl,  Oblo. 
«iLCBaiBT,   JOHH   F.,  Contract  Agent   Chicago   EdIioD   Co.,   ISe   Adam*   street. 

Chicago,  IIL 
4!tLl«B,  RoDuiN,  AdTCrtlslng  Department,  Crocker- Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  3. 
4!iu.,  L.  W.,  FrofeMor  of  Electrical  Snglneerlnj,   aebool  at  Ulnlng,  Elngsloo, 

Ontario. 
tJiUiBnaa,  Eam,  G.,  Assistant  Engineer  Uouareb  TracUMi  Bqnlpmsnt  Co.  New 

York,  ISS  Avenne  D,  Bajoone,  N.  3. 
<IlL(A  HiHBT  J.,  Oenonil  Superintendent  Bt.  Paul  Gas  Ugbt  Co.,  Bt  Paul,  Htnn, 
Gn-LvrrB,  J.  Waltib,  General  Msnager.  224  Bridge  street.  PhoenliTllle,  Pa. 
OiaaaBNR.  Hakti,rx.  P.  O.  Box  357,  Caragana,  Ladrsmlth,  TancoUTer  Island,  B.  C. 
Oladbon,  W.  N.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  S20  West  Haple  ATenoc, 

Fkretterllle,  Ark. 
Ci.Aaa,  Cms.  C.,  Buperintendent  Freecotl  Electric  Co.  and  PTMColt  Uobldpal 

Waterworka,  Preseott,  Arli. 
CouuAn.  Stsfhin  H.,  Publisher.  IS  Psrk  row.  New  Zork  city. 
OoDDAan,  Wir.'TBa  T.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Inatltnte,  Worcester,  Umb. 
OoBiTLDM,  GaaBABii  M.   W.,  Electrical   ESnglneer,  G16  AtlauUe  avenue,  Boaton, 

.CoLDMAM,  Gbo.,  Testing  Depsrtment.  General  Electric  Co.,  9  GroTe  place,  Scheneo- 

lany,  N.  y. 
430LDUCK,  H.  C^  Electrical  Engineer,  230  North  Ueridlan  street,  IndlanapoUi, 

lod. 
•QauuBonouaB,  W.  E.,  J.  0.  White  Co.,  42  Eichinge  place.  New  York  city. 
OoLTZ,  Wu.,  Northwestern  Electric  AHeacIatliui,  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 
OooDE.   IL    W„   President   Portland   General    Electric   C<k,    BeTcmth   and   Alder 

streets,  Portland,  Ore. 
GooDBi.L,  John  M.,  Editor  Tht  En^lneerCnp  Reooril,  44  Elm  etceet  MontClBlr,  N.  J. 
04xu)iN0t;aii,    ^ALTKB.    AsslataDt    to   Cblef    Engineer    New   York    Edlsoa    Co.. 

ThIrtj-eiRhlh  street  and  First  avoiue.  New  York  city. 
C«ODUcn,  C.  C.  care  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
OooDwiLLia,  R.  U.,  Electrical  Engineer,  111  Bruce  aienue,  Xoakers,  N.  T. 
OooDilAB,  Watsoh  E.I  Electrician.  223  Rubber  avenue,  Nangatuck,  Cchu. 
OOBDON,  Ci.ABBKC>  McC.,  Ph.  D.,  ProfesBor  of  Fbysici,  Central  UnlveriltT,  Dan- 

Tllle,  Sy. 
4hwDoi(,  Oao.  B.,  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tel.  Co.,  WashlnKton,  D.  C. 
GOMiOH,  RBQiNALIt.  Ncwburgh,  N.  Y. 

Ooaa,  I.  H.,  Physlclaii  and  Surgeon,  lOT  College  avenae.  Atbena.  Ga. 
CoasuB,  P.  Q.,  Beoaid  Vice-President,  care  of  J.  Q.  White  A  Co.,  43  Exchange 

place,  New  York  city. 
OmsaALL,  W.  C,  President  New  York  and  Portcbester  Railroad  Co.,  49  Weat 

Sewaty-second  street.  New  York  dty. 
OovoH,  Cole,  1139  Uonadnock  Block,  Cblcaga.  III. 
OUCR,  a  P.,  Chief  Engineer  C.  D.  and  P.  Tel.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Okad,  H..  Physician,  115  East  lietb  street.  New  York  city. 
OaisoLPH,  Wu.   F..  Chief  Engineer  Central  Telephone  and  Eleelrle  Co.,   SlSS 

Lucas  avenue,  St.  tiouls.  Mo. 
CaAAT.  Chab.  B.,  Resident  Engineer  New  Waterside  Station,  Hew  York  Edison 

Co.,  65  Duane  street.  New  York  dty. 
<9raii.   Bmil.   Electrical   Engineer  and  Cwitraetor,   ISIO  Adams  street,  ToledOk 

Ohio. 
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OUBAM,  a>mN  C„  PtMldeDt  NttCloual   Electric  Snpptr  Co..   1330   New  York 

aTcnue,  WaBfalncton,  D.  C. 
Omham,  a.  B.,  20»  Tblrd  street.  WasbEDgtoD.  D.  C. 
OUHAM,   W.   P.,   Ph.    D.,    Profeuor  of   Electric*!   Rnfftaeerlns,    SjracDM   Unl- 

veralrr.  SjracuBe.  X.  Y. 
«UNBBBi.  J.  H.,  AuoclKte  Uember  AmerlCBU  Societr  CItU  EnElneera,  Sei  Wftl- 

not  itrect,  Bllubetb,  N.  J. 
OlUIOER.  AuAdKe.  M.  D..  833  Bt  CUnde  strwt,  N«w  OrlMDi.  !«. 
OaiHOBt,  A.  R..  MsD&ger  Be&eon  U^t  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Okinoik,  U  Dwioht,  Student,  18  College  Bouie,  Cambridge,  Mbik 
{tUiTMBB,  QDHitAB,  42T  Ceotcr  atriiat,  Wllklnsburs,  Pa. 
OxaT,  AlHBLia  A.,  Aailalant  E:d[Ior,  13  Park  row,  New  Totk  cl17. 
Orat.  C  D.,  J.  a.  Wbitt  &  Co..  48  EicbanKe  place,  New  Xwk  city. 
GtA.1,  QnTHRii,  Electrical  Engineer,  Td  Johnson  Park,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Obix.  LATiuaa  D.,  Electrical   Engineer  Union  Padflc  CotLl  Co.,  Bock   Sprlngt, 

Omnn,  Chaklbb  H.,  Electrical   Engineer  with  Oeneral  Electric  Co.,   E4   Chase 

street  Lrnn,  Hua. 
Onebh,  Obo.  Boss,  Mechanical  Bnglneer,  Engineer  BlecCrle  Uatera,  Edison  Elec- 
tric Ugbt  Co.,  Tenth  and  Bansam  streets,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Oanit,  J.  J.,  Professor  of  Phjalcs  and  Electrical  Engtaecring,  Notr*  Dame,  Ind. 
OauKwr,  L.  B.,  Oeneral  Bnperlnlendcnt  Hadaou  Biver  Telephone  Co.,  Chapel 

atreet  comer  Maiden  lane,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Obsbhhah,  v.  S..  Lowell,  Maaa. 
tiuoo,  ToH  H.,  SnperlntaideDt  of  Conitractlan  U.  8.  Ught  Boaa*  Depanment, 

TompUnsvllle,  N.  Y. 
<jBirnN.  BuQiHi,   First  Tlce-Prealdent  Qmeral   Electric  Co.,  44   Broad   itr**^ 

New  York  dty. 
ClBiaoB,  John  B..  Jb.,  Consulting  Engineer,  23  Broad  street,  New  York  dtj. 
«BOBH,  H.  D.,  Electrical  Engineer  Uolversltj  Club.  Salt  lAke  City,  Utah. 
Oboteb,  F.  W.,  Assistant  Physicist  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  I>.  C. 
Cbotbb,  Mabcus  a..  Power  Plant  Engineer,  Box  CM,  Birmingham.  Ala. 
13BOVIIB,  T.  v.,  Tlce-Presldent  and  Qeneral  Manager'  Eastern  WlsCMlBin  Bftl1w»y 

and  Ught  Co..  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 
<Jbowbb.  Geo.  Q.,  Ansonla,  Conn. 

Obubbb.  B.  H..  PhyBlcian.  02  Btate  street,  Chicago,  ItL 
OdILD.  P.  K..  Bnperlntendent  C.  L.  and  P.  Co.,  Cloverdiie.  Cal. 
Odthb,  EiBL  B.,  Ph.  D..  Associate  Pbyalclat  Baresu  of  Btandafda,  Washington. 

D.  C. 
Cdtbobh,  SartiODB,  Electrical  Department,  B  Vandsrblll  avenue,  New  York  dCy. 


BiAHBl.,  Bdqenb,   Ph.   D,,   Dominion   Superintendent  of  Mines,   Department  of 

Interior,  Ottawa.  Ontario. 
HadlbIj  a.  L.,  Electrical  Engineer  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works,  2330  Hoegland 

Bveoae,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
BiniB,  Gbo..  Jb..  Electrical  Engineer,  "  The  Lenoi."  BdSbIo,  N.  Y. 
Hajt,  Uxx  M.,  Electrocbemlat,  1B4  Nicholas  street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Hjiiinb,  W.  C,  933  Weet  Twanty-flrst  street,  Chicago,  111. 
TIjilb.  Db.  Mobiis,  Arkansas  National  Bank  Building.  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 
HA1.B.  WILL1J.X  H.,  Ph.  D.,  Lawyer,  40  Flral  place,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Hall.  Clabencb  M.,  Head  of  Physics  Department,  McKlnley  School,  Sev^tb  and 

Bbode  Island  Avenues,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bau.,  Fbed  J..  Aealstant  General  Manager  The  India  Bubber  and  Gatta  Fercha 

Insulating  Co..  Olenwood  Works.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 
Qali«  Habbt  Y.,  Jb.,  Asslatant  Biuctrlcsl  Operator,  care  of  Manhattan  Raiiwaj 

Co..  Soreoty -fourth  strept  and  East  River,  New  York  city. 
lUU,  T.  Proctor,  Ph.  D.,  U.  D.,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

IIALLBBBO,  J.  Benbi,  CoDRUltlng  Engineer,  4S  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
IIallock,  WB.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Columbia  Dnliersity.  New  York  dty. 
HauiLTOH,  GboWM  a.,  B82  Morris  ayenue,  EUiabeth,  N.  J. 
HAHti-TOH,  JaMEs,  Pslcnt  AttMney,  81  Nassau  street,  New  York  dty. 
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Hiutuw,   B.   a.   0«Mr«l   Manager   TIm   Pukud   BiMtrle   Oft.   Umtted.   K. 

CatbarliMt,  Ontario. 
Hamiltdh,  BoaaM  H.,  Electrical  CoatraGtor,  118H  Ea«i  Colambna  aTena*.  Belle- 

footftlne,  Ohio. 
Hahhamtuxd,  Bionm.  Old  Colooj'  Street  Bailwar  Co.,  S4  State  str«et,  Boatao, 

Maaa. 
H«KMU,  Bdwin  W.,  Electrical  Engineer,  18  Tenon  terrace.  Bait  Orange.  N.  J. 
lUitmi,    WiLLUU    J..    CoDniltlng    Electrical    Engineer,    153    Wert    Foctj-Mxth 

atreet.  New  York  cllj. 
HANCOCK,  L.  H..  Blalto  Building.  Ban  Francisco,  CaJ. 
Hancock,  W.  p.,  Saperlntendent  Generattng  Department,  Bia  Atlantl«  BTmi^ 

BoatMi,  Maea. 
HA.KD.  Wu.  HoBaiir.  Engineer  General  Bleetrle  Co.,  816  Wainwrlght  Bolldls^ 

8t  Louli.  Mo. 
HUVB,  M.  W.,  Electrical  Engineer,  216  tAngdon  HtrMt.  Uadlaon,  Wla. 
EUmiKQ,  I.  H.,  Central  Station  Manager,  1412  Ulcblgan  aTOlae,  Laporte,  Ind. 
HuaiNOTON,  Altbhi  l..  Student,  81  Weat  Prambea  arenae,  CiHomlHu.  Ohio. 
Hamihoiom,   W.   E.,  General   Superintendent  Public   Servioe  Corporation.   Rall- 

wa7  Department,  418  Federal  street,  Camden,  S.  J, 
Hairib.   Josbfh   W,.   Analrtlcal   and   Baperlmental   Cbemlat,   Box   SIO,   BlUns 

Park,  Pa. 
Baxbib.  Lebot,  Telephone  Electrician.  IT  Sterling  atreet.  Bait  Orange,  N.  J. 
Habiis,  W.  D.,  Electrical  Baglneer,  3606  Ludio*  atreet  Phlladelpbla,  Pa. 
HutBiaON,  Jas.,  AaalataDt  Cblef  Engineer  Kinloch  Telephone  Co.,  Ceaturr  Bnlld- 

ing,  8t  Loala,  tio. 
Harthah,   H.   T..   Second   Vlce-Prealdent   and   Chief   Engineer   Electric   Co.   M 

America,  1B32  Land  Title  BDlldlng,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HaBVEt,    Dean,    Engineer   Underwriter!'    LatiorattirteK    36B   Weet   Adami    itreet, 

Babtkt,  G.  a.,  Electrical  Engineer  Intematloaal  Bailwaj  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
HaXTit,    Bobibt   B.,    Goieral    Superintendent    Wjomlng   Taller    I'ce    MlUa,    2I> 

South  Franklin  atreet  WUkeebarre,  Pa. 
HAflKiHS,  CAiri,  D.,  Electrical  Engineer,  care  of  General  Electric  Co.,  Scbenee- 

tadr,  N,  T. 
Batcb,  a.  8..  Unnldpat  Engineering,  2T  Woodward  avenne,  Detroit  Mich. 
Bathawat.  J.  D.,  JK..  Superintendent  Tbe  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  241  Ouj  atreet, 

Montreal.  Canada. 
HAmu  J.  C,  Electrical  Bnglnen  and  Contractor.  DTI  Fifth  arBaue,  New  York 

dti. 
Bacibich,  a.  U.,  Sales  Engineer,  care  of  Btromberg  Carlaon  Telephone  Uann- 

factarlng  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Hawabd,  B.  E.,  Electrical  Construction,  1229  TracT  avenue.  Kanaas  CIt;,  Ifo. 
Hawk,  W,  P.  B..  Superintendent  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.,  Boom  2.  HouMon 

Block,  249  Ualn  street.  Bait  Lake  CIt7.  Utah. 
HaweIHB,  E.  W.,  Saperlntendent  Tupelo  Uunldpal  Plant  Tupelo,  Ulaa 
Hairs.  Clipton  B..  Electrical  Engineer  Ludlow  Manufactaring  Aaaodatea,  IaO- 

Haibb,  Btbfhbh  Q..  Electrical  Engineer,  4  Brushton  aTSnue.  Ptttsbarg,  Pa. 

Hays,  John  C.  1  East  124th  street.  New  York  city. 

HArwAED,  B.  C.  AaslBtant  Profeaaor  Electrical  Bagliteerlag  Oregon  Agrlcultont 

College.  Corrallls.  Ore. 
Haiward,  R.   p.,   Electrical  Engineer  Utah   Light  and  Kallwar  Co.,  Salt  LalM 

City,  TTtab. 
Hazabd,  Wu.  J.,  Anlstant  Professor  Electrical  Engineering  Colorado  School  of 

Mines.  1630  Illinois  street.  Golden.  Colo. 
Ream,  J.  A.,  Electrical  EnglQeer,  York.  Pa. 
HRBHiNonAca,    Commander    Imperial    German    Satj,    Naval    Attach!,    OennaB 

EuibRBHT.  Waabluetoa.  D.   C. 
HBDENBBua,  W.  I.,  Kdltor,  136  Libertr  street.  New  York  city. 
Hbdstbom,  Ernst,  231  Union  street.  Brook lyn,  N.  Y. 
HiiTHANN,  E.,  Electrical  Engineer,  care  of  Crocker-Wbeeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J. 
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BnranwoH,  Aiax.,  S>1m  Manas^r  Condalt  DeparboRit,   Spngne  Blectilc  Co., 

S27  W«n  ThlitT-fonrtti  (treet.  New  York  dtf. 
Hbmbt.    a.    a.,    Blectrloit    EiiKliieer    Roa>   A    Holsate,    80    St    Franeot*    Xarler 

Htrcet.  Montraal,  Catudi. 
Bbm»,  Gbo.  J.,  J>..  CblBf  Engineer  Pelton  Wmter  Wheel  Co.,  127  Main  ibeet 

San  FVaaelaeo,  Cal. 
Hbmbx,  Iba  W.,  Vlce-Preatdent,  114  Llbeitr  atreet.  New  Tork  ctt7. 
EObdMAk,  W.  J.,  U.  D.,  Profeawr  TJnlTCrdtT  of  Mlcblsan.  Ann  Arbor,  lUcta. 
Hbbvt,   U   a.,   Aaslstant   Froleasor   Electrical   D^artmest,   HcQIII    Unlveraltr, 

Hontreal,  Canada. 
Hbbiho,  Cabi,  Coiuniltlng  Electrical  BngluMr,  9S9  Cliettnot  atieet,  PbUadelphla, 

Fa. 
Hbbkui,  Bbinbold,  Cratton,  Pa. 
Bbbiukt,  Db.  HoBAca,  UabanoT  Cltr,  Pa. 
HxBBiCK.  CnABLBi  H.,  Contract  Agent  Ediaon  Blectrle  llfnmlnatlDg  Co.,  8  Head 

place,  BoMcn,  Masa. 
Hbbscbbi.,  Ci.aiiBHB,  Manager  HTdianlle  Tnibine  DepartacDt,  Aiiu-Cbalmera 

Co.,  Tl  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
Bbbtmbb,  John  H.,  Hertner  Electric  Co.,  SS8  Cedar  avenne,  Clereland,  Oblo. 
BiHXOQ,  F.  BbkbdccTj  Pb.  D.,  Electrical  Engineer  Henoc-Teleaenie  Co.,  01  Weit 

Tw^tT-foaTth  atreet.  New  York  dtj. 
Ribs,  H.  H..  Hellertown.  Nortbampton  Co.,  Fa. 
Hbwitt,   Chab.,   Electrical   Engineer,   4£8  Weot    Stafford    etreet,   Germantown, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
BawLBTT,  E.  H.,  General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady,  N.  T. 
Biooikb,  Da.  Obo.  H,,  Phyddan,  Boom  29,  HIIIi  Bnllding,  EI  Paao.  Tei. 
HiDMAH,  Obhond,  Chief  Electrical  Engineer  Inland  Bevenue  Department.  Ottawa, 

HiLBBBT,  Alfbbd,  Hacblne  Designer,   11T8  Fnlton  avcmne.  Borough  of  Bronx, 

New  Tock  dty. 
Biu,,  H.  P.,  Bleetrical  Engineer,  District  Uanagsr  The  Balloek  Electrical  Mann- 

factaring  Co..  ISOD  Chemical  Building,  St.  Lonit,  Mo. 
Biu,,  Malcolm  W.,  Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor,  406  Coorttand  atreet, 

Balttmore.  Md. 
Hm,  L.  P.,  Manager  Electric  Light  Station,  Benderwm,  Kj. 
Boas.  P.  L.,  Electrical  Engineer,  Hunhaiaet,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 
HoBBiit.  Cras.  a.,  Electrical  Engineer  United  Railways  Co.,  8869  Park  avenna, 

St  LouIb,  Ho. 
BOBSON.  Sau  a.,  Wholeeale  Electrical  Sapplles,  22G  Elm  atreet,  Dallai,  Tei. 
BmraB,  Cbaxlbb,  WcEtlnghonae  Electric  Co.,  Eaat  Plttebnrg.  Pa. 
HODOKINSOH,    Fbancib,   Mechanical    Engineer,    1ST    LlDden    street,   Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
BODoaoN,  Cbcil,  Electrical  Engineer,  S524  Madlaon  aienne,  Chicago,  111. 
BoBXTBB,  Samuel  ].,  Student  Electrical  Engineering,  Tge  Cauldwell  avenue.  New 

York  dty. 
BOFTHAH,  Fbahe,  Klectrlcal  EhiRlDeer  Bl.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  Owl  Creek.  Mo. 
BorFUAN,    Gbo.    H.,    IMstrlct    Manager    Pblladelphla    Electric    Co.,    1622    NOTtb 

Eighteenth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
RoFFMAN,  W.  L.,  404  North  G,  atreet,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
HorKAHH,   Ottoi>B,     Metallurgical      Gnetneer,     1710    Jefferson     atreet,    Kanaaa 

City,  Mo, 
BooAN,  C.  W.,  Bnperinteodent  Lamp  Works,  43  Fulton  atreet,  Newark.  N.  J. 
BoQAN,  John  J.,  Bleetrical  Engineer  Engineering  Department,  Western  Electric 

Co.,  Chicago.  111. 
HouiBN,  Gbo.  W..  Storage  Batteries.  4  School  street  Qnlncy;  Mass. 
HOLDBMANN.  Gbo.  H.,  F.  t  P.  Tel,  Co..  Indianapolis,  iQd. 
BoLDBBin,   H.   A.,   General   Manager   Omaha    Electric   Light    and    Power   Co, 

Omaha,  Neb. 
HOLLAXD,  R.  v.,  ISO  Liberty  street  New  York  dtj. 
BoLLEi,  Carl  H.,  Chief  Englneor  Mt,  Whitney  Power  Co.,  VIsaLla,  Cal. 
BOLLia,  Pbof.  I.  N..  Professor  itf  Engineering  Harraid  BnlTerslty,  Cambridcs> 

Ifoaa. 
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BtAuiM,  G.  D.  0»  BngtBttT,  Quebec,  Cauda. 

HOLMU,  M.  L..  CoDiultliiK  Engineer,  ST44   Flnner  aTtiiM,  8t  Umla.  Ho. 
Solum,  F.  9.,  Electrical  En«lneer,  20  Cortlaodt  Btreet,  New  York  clly. 
HoLTMB,  Chablbb  W.,  Prealdeot  HoIHei-Cabot  Blectrte  Co.,  Brookllne,  Warn. 
BooPBB,  WlLLiiu  C,  FroteMor  of  Sleetrlcal  BD«lneerllif,  TntU  Collect,  lt±m. 
BoopiB,   Uadbici,   Tlce-Praildent    Fliicli,   Prarii    *    Co.,   Incoipontad,   Oleaa 

BUll,  N.   Y. 
Hon,  Hasii  M.,  Blectrical  EnxlnMr  Chicago  BdlKti  Co.,  1619  OrrlnctoD  kTBDiia, 

BranatOD,  III. 
BopxiKa,  Ctbil  J..  Oeoenl  Electric  Co.,  Bchenectadr.  N.  7. 
BOPUXS,  R.  H.,  Electrical  Bnglneer,  621  TotUr  BtrMt,  Bmuton,  IlL 
HOBNBB,  Udomud  B.,  Blsctrlc*!  EDstneer,  1S4  Cold  Bpriuf  Mreat,  N«ir  Sftna. 

Boston,  Bbt.  D.,  Mannfactarer,  11  Raruor  itreet,  Detroit,  HIcb. 

HoaKiNB,  Wh.,  Chemlat.  Booin  54,  81  South  Clark  aCreet,  Chicago,  IK. 

Bosuaa,  Bidhbi,  8  Head  place,  Boston  Utm. 

HOUBTOH,  Edwim  3,,  Electrical  EnKlneer.  ISOS  Cioa«r  Building,  Phlladelpblk,  Pm. 

BowiLL,  WiLSOH  B.,  Manaser  Electrical  Teat  Laboratoiiea,  Blghdath  atreet  and 

Eaat  End  avenue,  Nev  Tork  dtj. 
Boww,  BoBBBT.  Pint  Andatast  Buperlntcndent  Ugbt  and  Power  SyatMB,  The 

WseblnxtoD  Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane,  Waeh. 
Bowi.iHi>,  U  A.,  Electrical  Engineer  Reld  Newfatmdland  Co.,  Bt.  JOhn'l,  New- 

fonndland. 
BoxiON,  L.  a.,  Aarfitant  Phralclat  Bnreaa  ot  Standards,  Waahlngton,  D.  C 
BorncK,  U  B.,  Draftsman,  S18  Ifonnd  street  BL  I«uli,  Uo. 
Bdbbabd,  a.  B.,  Chief  BorlnMr  Goold  Stora^  Battery  Co.,  40  Boasmore  plaea, 

BelleTllIe,  N.  J. 
BDBI.BI,  a.  WiLBDB,  Electrical  Engineer  and  Snpertntendoit  I«nl*Tllle  Llshttng 

Co.,  Louisville,  Kj. 
ElnDasoiT.  Jno.  B.,  S12S  Fourth  avenae,  Seattle,  Waah. 
Boils,  F.   W..   Initrnctor  In   Engineering  Dnlversltj  of  Wlaeonaln,   IIB   Stat* 

■treet,  Hadtson,  Wis. 
BULUB,  F.  W..  840T  Washington  street,  8t  Looli,  Ho. 
Bumistov,  J.  If.,  aieetrlcal  Engineer,  Room  1442  Monadnock  Bnlldlng^  Chicago, 

111. 
Hdhpubbt,  B.  B.,  Conmlttng  Engineer.  1BC&  Chemical  Building,  8t  Lonlsw  Ho. 
BDHPHBara,  C  J.  R.,  Consulting  Engineer,  care  of  Humpbrers  A  Glasgow,  81 

Maaaan  street.  New  Tork  dtj.  . 

BuuFHBns,  Dr.  W.  3.,  luatmetor  In  Ph/slca  IlnlversltT  ot  Virginia,  Cbarlotta*- 

Tllle.  Va. 
BCNT,  Chables  WUiLACi,  Engineer,  Sowsrd  avenae,  StapIetoD.  K.  T. 
Hdnt,  Saucdl  p.,  aieetrlcal  Engineer,  T47  Dnion  street,  Msnchester,  N.  B. 
BOHTiiR,   M,    C,   Electrical   Engineer   St.   Joaepb   Light,   Heat   and   Power   Cfk, 

2440  Fatee  street,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 
HtriiTEB,   RuiMJLPH  Mblvillb,   Engineer  and   Bipert  In  8«tentld«  Uatteia,  926 

Walnut  street,  Pbltadelphla,  Pa. 
BoHTinu,  F.  a,  Balea  Manager  and  Tr<*miw  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Worka,  Port 

Wajne,  Ind. 
HOIID,  C.  H.,  Wolcott.  N.  Y. 
HvBn,  Lboh&bd  B..  Assistant  Soperlntendent  Uneoln  Oas  and  Sectrle  Ught 

Co.,  Llnndn,  Neb. 
BDTClltNOS,  Jab.  T.,  Superintendent  Electrical  Department,  Boctaeater  Ballwaj 

and  Light  Co.,  Rocbeater.  N.  Y. 
BOTCHIKSOH,  CiBI  T.,  CociDltlng  Engineer,  06  Pine  street  New  Tork  dty. 
Butch  IN  BO  N,  B.  J.,  124B  Sast  Third  street  Clndnnatl,  O. 
BUTCHiNBOH,  Bdwabd  J.,  84  Carcw  Building,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Bdtchihbon,  R.  W.,  3m.,  Poljtechnlc  Institute,  Brooklfn,  N.  T. 
HOTCHiHON,  M.  B..  110  West  Thirty-second  street  New  York  dtJ. 
Button,  C.  W..  Baperlntendent  Electrical  Department  Bacrammto  SHectrle  and 

Oas  Ballwaj  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
BorroH,  Soi.  E.',  Professor  ot  HatbunatleB  and  Ctvll  BnglneeHng  Mratana  Col- 

lq»,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont 
HitMOM,  raanK  B.,  Superintendent  Lli^t  and  Water  Department,  Uiwm,  DaL 
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IBBOTSOW.  H.  C,  Larime  G»  Ught  Co.,  Bt.  Ixmta. 

Ibldu,  Johm  D.,  Electrlnl  Bnxliiaer,  Otli  Slflntor  Co.,  17  B«tt«rT  plaM,  Nmf 

York  citj. 
IiiuT.  L.  EL,  AMlaUnt  BapcHntendoit  MImgara  Fallt  Pmrw  Co,,  Nianra  r»ll(. 

Inch,  SToinx  R.,  Manager  mad  Blectiieal  Elnglneer  Iflaaaula  Ugbt  and  Powar 

Co.,  Ulaaoula,  Mont. 
IvoBUOLi.,  J.  B.,  BS4  ColU&B  araoae,  PltMiurg,  Pa. 

Ibbdll,  BiMOBL,  Pretident  Chicago  Bdlaon  Co..  1B9  Adami  atceet,  Chlcajro,  IIL 
luaovicR,  AiAts  Von,  UanofacturlDg  and  ConBDltlng  Chemlat,  HoDtleello.  N.  Y. 
laauu,,  JOS.  D.,  Secretarr  and  Manager  Bdlaon  Hleetrlc  Llgbt  Co.,  Tenth  and 

Baa»m  Btce«t8,  Fblladelpbla,  Pa. 
Ins,  JuiBs  Bdmunq,  BelentUc  Bxpcit.  eara  ol  American  da  Foreat  Wlrelow 

Telegraph  Co,  4S  Broadwaj,  Ntw  YoA  dtr. 


JiCKSOV,  Baarnuc  B.,  Switchboard  Conatrnetor,  TO  Owrnne  aveoae,  ToFonta^ 

JiciBOH,  DDtULD  C.,  ConanlUng  Bngineer,  Proteiaor  of  Blcctrlcal  Bnglneerlng 

IInI*eralt7  of  Wlvconsln,   Madiaco,   Wla 
Jackson,  FaAKCia  B.,  Uannfactnrer,  128  Baaez  a*enae,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Jacksoh,  Hihiii  D.,  Bleclrlml  Bngloeer,  88  Newbury  atreet,  Boaton,  Masa 
Jackson,  Jobh   Pbici,   State   College,   Pa. 
JiCKSOH,  p.   T.,  remODatrator   Engineering   Building,   HcOllI   DnlTeisltT,   Men- 

treal,  Canada. 
Jackbon,  Wu.  B.,  Conanltlng  Engineer,  UadUon,  Wla. 

Jaxm,  Bbhbi  D.,  Eilectrical  Engineer,  40fl  Booth  Highland  avenue,  PIttaburg,  Pa. 
Jaubboh,  Chas.  8.,  Foreman  Inatmment  Teatlng  General  Electric  Co.,  48  Far- 

ragut  road,  Swanvscott,  Haaa. 
JaHSch,  Otto,  Clfll  Ei^lneer,  B12  Eaat  KTth  itrMt.  Mew  York  tAtj. 
Jaihe,  J.  ti,  Lieutenant-Commander  H.  8.   M.,   Maiy  Department.  Waahlngton. 

D.  G. 
Jbnkihb,  At.w.  T.,  The  Central  DlatrlbotlDg  and  Printing  Telegraph  Co.,  218 

Eljalaa  arena  e.  Plttalinrg.  Pa. 
JaHES,  w.  ].,  Electrical  Engineer,  120  Broadwaj,  New  York  titj. 
jBHNEHfl,  W.  8.,  Asalitant  Engineer  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  Ontario; 

431   Thompaon   alreat,   Ann  Arbor,   Mich. 
Jbnsoh,  Job.,  Director  Bchool  of  Engineering  and  Uechantcal  Arta,  Agrlealtural 

College,  IjOgan,  D. 
Jmabb.  F.  W„  New  York  Edlaon  Co.,  SB  Doane  atreat.  New  York  dtj. 
JoBANNRBGN,  8.  B.,  Electrical  Engineer,  Engineering  Department,  WwtlBghona* 

Rlec.  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Eaat  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
JOBRBOi*,  a.  V.  D.,  Ifanagar  N.  C.  Power  Co.,  Bedding,  Cal. 
JotiNSOKj  J.  ALUit,  Stadent,  6  Wacbnaett  atreet.  Worcester.  Uata. 
JOBNBOH,  M.  H.,  Prealdeot  Johnion  A  Martin,  44  Whitesboro  Blreet,  Utica,  N.  T. 
JOBHSOH,  M.  U.,  122  Woodland  atreet,  Hartford.  Conn. 
JOBNSOK,  WalIiAci  C.,  Niagara  Fslla.  N.  Y. 
JOHHSON,  W.  H..  ytce-Prealdent  Edlaon  Electric  Co.,  Tenth  and  Sanaam  aCreeta. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J0HH80N.  WoouHT  McA..  Bt.  Nlcholai  Club,  New  York  cltj. 
JoHNSTon,  Gno.  C,  M.  D.,  Phyalclan,  506  BlJou  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
JOHnaTon,   H.    L.,    Uannfactarei   of   Electrical   Uachlner;,   care   at   The    Bobart 

Electrical  Xanufactarlng  Co..  Troj,  O. 
JoNsa,  Bbnut  B.,  Electrical  Engineer,  Room  «,  Jones  Building,  Muncle,  lad. 
JONKB,  Fain  A.,  Consulting  Electrical,  Uechanlcal  and  Hydanllc  Engineer,  SOS 

BIna  Bunding,   Houston,  Tei. 
JoitH,  Fkancih  W.,  Electrical  Engineer  Poetal  Telegraph  Cable  Ca,  9SB  Broad- 
way, New  York  dtj. 

-     -        t  Engineer,  IBS  Adam*  vtraat.  Chicago.  III. 
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JoNCs.  R.  H.,  Brdnulle  and  BlectrtcBl  BiDxIiieer.  1142  Hunboldt  Mreet,  DeVTBr, 

Colo. 
JONEB,  W.  Cltpb,  Law;er,  100  WaBblagtoD  Btreet,  Chlcsgo,  111. 
JoiNaa.   A.    H.    W.,    GlectrlcaL    Bnslnecr   Tbc    Edlaon    Eleetrle   IllamliUtlliK  Co., 

C16  Atlantic  avenue,  Boatoo,  Maas, 
JuHKBBBPBLi),   P.,   ABsliCant   UechBnlcBl   Bnfflneer    Cbicaso    EdlKO     Co.,    131» 

Adami  (treet,  Cblcaso,  HI. 

K 
Kahlihbibo,   Locis,   Pb.   D.,   ProfeBBot   of   PbriJe*]   Chemiitrr   Unlvctalt;   ot 

WlBConsm,   Mad  1  BOD.   Wis. 
KxiaBBHiN,  Jaki,  steam  and  Electrical  Bn^neer,  Big  Timber,  Uout. 
KlLBFLIiaCH.  A.    H.,   U.    D.,    Ph7eld«n   and    Barscon,    Secretarj   Miami   County 

Board  of  Health,  66  North  Miami  street.  Fern,  Ind. 
Eahmbbib,  J.  A.,  BT  Jameaon  avenue.  Toronto,  Canada. 
EArFau.A,  A.  SoHiBs,   Railwar  Englnaerlng  Departmeat,  Oeneral  Electric  Coi.. 

1231  State  alreet,  ScheDectadT,  N.  Y. 
KifipVTorF,  v.,  Proleaaor  of  Electrical  ^glneerlng  Bible;  Colleg*.  Cornell  Dnl- 

Tcralt;,  Itbaca,  N.  Y, 
KATTk,  BdwIH  B..  Electrical  En^neer,  S  Yanderbllt  areDUe,  New  Tork  eltj. 
EtUFHAN,  AuoMBi,  StDdent  Columbia  UnlversltT.  208  Weat  12Sth  etreet.  New 

Torli  cit;. 
KbiCh,  OboBgI  C,  510  Ptaber  Building.  ChlcaKO.  III. 

Hbmlbk,  I.  P.,  Superintendent  AaheTllle  Electrical  Co.,  Box  22S,  ABbeidlle,  N.  C. 
Hhilholtz,  p.  O.,  ConUneotal  Trust  Etulldlng,  1609  Bolton  atreet.  BaltlDOre,  Hd. 
Kkilt,  Wm.  B,,  ManaElng  Editor  Wtitem  Bleclrlcjoii,  Harqnette  Bld(.,  Chkaffo, 

111. 
KbT'TB,  Poazee  8..  232  McQllI  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
KiiTH.  N.  S.,  SB  Libert;  itreet.  New  Torfc  dtj. 
Kellbb,  C.  A.,  Elnglneer,  care  ot  Chicago  Edison  Ca,  189  Adama  street,  Cblcago, 

111. 
EBLLn,  C.  L..  f  pprentlce,  S3  Leverette  Btreet,  Detroit,  Mich. 
KiLLBH,  E.  E.,  Vice-President  Tbe  WCBtlDghoDse  Macblne  Co.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
Kbllhb,  E.   R.,   Mecbanlcsl  and   Elecltieal   Engineer.   1218   Baee  atreet,   Phlla- 

delpbla.  Pa. 
Kbllooo,  Hilo  G.,  SI3I  Uadlson  aTenae,  Chicago,  III. 
Ebllt,  T.   F.,   142T  Marquette  Bnildlng,  Chicago.  111. 
KiiXT,  John  W..  Jr..  SnperluCendCTt  of  BqulpmeDt,  Keystone  Telephcoe  Co.,  ISK 

South    Second    Blreet,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
KiLBCH,  n.  S.,  Consulting  Engineer,  306  New  Xork  LUe  Building,  UontreaJ,  P.  Q., 

ECLBKT,  Char.  A.,  care  Stanle;  Btectrleal  Utg.  Co.,  Pittsfleld,  UaM. 

Kblset,  Jaueb  C..   Lafarette,  Ind. 

KiNOALL,  H.  C.  PtalnQeld,  111. 

KaKIULL,    H.    C.    AltOD,    111. 

Kbudall,  Willahd  B.,  242  West  ISOtb  street.  New  York  dtj. 

KIHDI.ET,  J.  L.  M.,  WestlngbouBe  Electric  and  MsnnfacturlDK  Co.,  Plttsbarg,  Pa. 

EBHNEiii,  J.  J.,  Consulting  Engineer,  52  Broadwaj.  New  York  dty. 

EbnneLlt,  a.  E.,  Profeseor  of  Bleclrlcal   EnBlneerlng  and  Conialtlng  Electrical 

Engineer  Harvard  rnlTecaltj,  Cambridge,  Man. 
Krnni,  Padl  T.,  Electrical   Engineer  and  Contractor,   140  Naoan  atraet.  New 

York  city. 
Kent,  .Tauks  M.,  Instructor  la  Applied  Steam  and  Eleetrldty  Manual  TralDliig 

High  School,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Kent,  W>f.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Applied  Sclente,  Syracuse  OnlTeralty,  8yr«- 

cuse.  N,  Y. 
Kbnton.  O.  a..  Mecbanlcat  Engineer,  Baidwlnaiille.  N.  T. 
Kekvon,  Vfu.  HouBTON,  Lawyer,  49  Wall  street.  New  York  city. 
Kern,  K.  P..  Ph.  D.,  Electcochemlst  and  Metallurgist,  Laoslngburg  Btatloa,  Betta 

Uboratorj,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
KiEKER.  CisL  J.,  Boclneec  Tnlado  Urban  and  Inlerurban  Ballroad  Co.,  Box  DS3, 

riDdlay,  O. 
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Ibmt,  &  H.,  BlectrlMl  EhiglDMr,  *rltb  Westinsbouae  BlMtrle  and  Maniifaeturlng 

Cft,  BSSO  Callowhlll  atreet,  nttsburg,  Pk. 
KiKD^  A.  A..  CoDCnctIng  BBgliieer.  F.  O.  Box  281.  Jaekaontllle,  Fl*. 
KlHO,  C  G.  T.,  Geoetal  Manager  Santhern  Wrtbrkk  and  Clay  Co.,  607  Cbamber 

Of  Commerce  Building,  ChCcaso,  III, 
Kino,  B.  B.,  Electrical  Englaeer  Weatern  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Kino,  Hosmb,  Jb,,  Engineer  Weat  Electric  Co.,  2  Weat  Elgbtf-elglith  atreet.  New 

York  city. 
Kinim,  Sdwass  F.,  Hanagpr  Capitol  Electric  Englneerinf  Co.,  LanalDg.  Mlcb, 
KiNHBT.  tltjaa  i...  Tontine  Unlel,  Hartford,  Conn. 
EiNBt.aT,  Cabl,  Aaatatant  Profeasor  of  Pbraica  Rjeraon'a  lAboratorj,  Univeraitj 

of  Chicago.  Cbleago  111. 
SlxniM,  8,   U.,  Electrical   Engineer  Weatlngboiiae  Electric   and   UanufBcturlnc 

Co.,  SIS  Mathilda  atreet,  Plttsbnrg,  Pa. 
Vl^ovmk,  B.  H.,  Btactrlatl  EnglnMr,  Monnt  Alrr.  41  Weat  Phllens  attrat,  PUla- 

delpbUi,  Pa. 
K  LI  HOLISM  ITH,  IRBAIL  P..  M.  D..  BlalnTllle,  Pa. 
Ki,irpBAHH.  Ebnbbt.  78T  Guerecro  atreet.  Ban  Frtnclaco.  CaL 
Klipbtbik,  E.  C,  IIS  Proipecl  street.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 
Klock,  B.  A„  Signal  Offlee,  WaahlngtoD.  D.  C. 
Ki.TTMPP,  J.  B..  Inapcctlng  Sagln«er  The  Dalted  Oaa  ImproTement  Co.,  Broad  and 

Arch  BtreelB.  Phi  lade  Iphli,  Pa. 
KniQHT,  Abiqdb  8.,  Consulting  Acconntant,  309  Seara  Building.  Boaton,  Uaaa. 
KnioHT,  Chis.  M,.  Profeaaor  Bucbtel  College.  Akron,  0. 
SniaHT,  Hbnet  A.,  SuperTlaor  of  WIrea.  11  City  Hall.  Worcester.  Maaa. 
Knipp,  Chab.  T.,  Assistant  Proleasor  of  Phfalca  UnlTersltr  of  IlUnoli.  502  W«rt 

IlllnolB  street,  Urbana.  III. 
Knowmdn,   FBinaaic   ETsa.,   Vice-President  and    Engineer.   ZB    Ellzabetb   Street. 

Bocbester.  N.  Y. 
Knox,  Cbablih  E,,  Consaltlng  Electrical  Engineer,  TS  William  atreet,  New  T«rk 

rity. 
Knox,  V.  H..  Electrical  EHElneer,  814  Lewis  Building.  Plttaburg.  Pa. 
KOEHL,  Ju.  C.  KlrkBvlUe,  Mo. 
KniNBR,  C.  W.,  Electrical  Ehiglneer.  OanertJ  Manager  Madlaon  County  Ga*  and 

Electric  Co,.  66  Broad  street  Oaelda,   N.  Y. 
EoppiTZ,  E.  J.,  Electrical  Engineer,  206  Weat  TweotT-eecond  street  New  Tort 

city. 
Kkate,  Artbdb  B,.   Engineer  and   Balea  Manager,   care  of  North  Electric  Co., 

Electric  Building.  Clereland,  O. 
Krbidleb,  W.  a..  510  Marquette  Building.  Chicago.  III. 
KaouBaT,  ROB.  O,,  Superintendent  Electric  Station,  Laclede  Oaa  and  Light  Co., 

Iieree  and  Mound  atreet  St.  Loula.  Mo. 
KDcnLBB,  Gbo.  W.,   100  William   street   New  York  city. 

Kdbhn,  C.  a.,  Manager  The  Kuebn  Electric  Co..  120  North  Walnut  street  Can- 
ton. O. 

e  of  Canadian  Oea- 


IjlCit*pI!Li.e.  J.  D..  Electrical  Engineer.  P.  O.  Bob  412.  Sorel.  Qnebee,  Canada. 
La  Fhtbb,  Chab.  a,.   AaalBtant   Superintendent  AdTanee  Tbreaher  Co.,  76   Gar- 
rison avenue.  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 
Li.FLJ,UHB,  PROf.  J.  C.  K..  Proteasor  La»al  UnlTeraltr,  Quebec.  Canada. 
LUCB,  Bdwabs  N.,  Electrical  Ennlneer.  G28  La  Salle  avenue,  Chicago,  IIL 
Laubbbt,  T.  B,.  Municipal  Bleelrlcal  Department.  Chicago.  111. 
LiuMB.  B,  G.,  230  Stratford  aienue.  Plttaburg,  Pa. 
LlHPBOH,  F.  D..  Chariotle,   N.  C. 

LiNO.  ChaS.  W..  care  of  Brlalol  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
LiHO,  Gbo.  J..  Electrical  Engineer,  23  Perrine  street  Dayton,  O, 
Luta,  Obobob  S,,  Corning,   N,   T. 
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LiMOUl,  JoBH  W.,  Protenor  oC  Ellectttail  BnglDeerlDf  Cut  Bchool  of  Applied 

Bdenca,    CtevFland,    O. 
Lmobdou,  a.   8.,  ProfMMi  of  Eleetrteal   Englnwrlni  WtiblDston  Unlmisltr, 

St.  LodIi,  Mo. 
LufPHHU,  B.  B.,  Iowa  Btate  College,  Ame*.  I>. 

I^NPHiiB,  EOBBHT  C,  Superintendent  BikId&v  Electric  Co.,  BprlnBBeld,  Tl. 
LdkHBTMOH,  "Vxv  RiH9EeiJBB,  EllectrlcBl  and  Illumlnftting  E^cloeer,  £11  JacksoD 

bonlflTard,   ChlcaKO,   111. 
LiKDHEB.  HixBf  A.,  Blectriol  BngUiMi  J.  O.  White  A  Co.,  48  Bicbange  place. 

Hew  York  dty. 
LuKiH,  Emib  L.,  Director  Lowe  ObaerTatory,  Echo  Moantaln,  CmL 
Lltuoki,  Jwb,  Nanau  and  Bojdeb  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
I.1WBBNCB,  Ralph  R,.  PtofesKC  at  ElectiicAl  Engineering  MaBeachasetta  tnatltuta 

of  Technology,  Bcwton.  MaaB. 
Lawunci,  W.  O.,  SB  Llaeoln  atreet,  Hndaoo.  Masa. 
Lawbsncb,  W.  B.,  Aaalatant  BuperlDtendent    Waterside    Btatloc,  The    New    York 

Edlaon  Co.,  ThirtT-elghtb  street  and  Flnt  avenne.  New  York  cltr- 
Laiuak,  W.  a.,  Manager  and   Treaaurer   Wagner    Electric    Uaoulacturlng   Co., 

2017  Locuat  atreet,  St.  Lonla,  Mo. 
LIBBB,  Gboeqb  C.,  TZB  Whllser  aveane,  Wllklnabnrg,  Pk. 
LBDrOBO,  N.  B.,  Owner  of  Electric  Light  Plant.  Bowling  Green.  M(K 
Lbb,  F.  T.  T.,  Blectrlcal  Engineer,  District  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dlatrlct  of  th» 

Stanley  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  OB  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
LatCH,  AlbbBt,  TJndergroand  and  OTerhead  Lines  of  the  Fall  River  Electric  LIgbt 

Co.,  888  Second  street.  Pall  River,  Mass. 
Lbokard,  H.  Ward,  Inventor,   Bronivllle,  N.  Y. 
LmLiB,    E,    A.,    Second    Vlce-rresident   and    General    Mnaager    Brooklyn    Edison 

Co.,   262   Ban  cock   street,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
Lns,  J.  W.,  J*.,  Third  Vice-President  and  Associate  General  Manager  The  New- 
York  EdiBon  Co.,  on  Duane  atreet.  New  York  city. 
LlBBBBMAHK,  ].  HONBOE,  Pbyslclan  and  Surgeon,  70  Lenol  arenue.   New  York 

el  IT- 
LIOOK,  Wm.  D.,  B<»  420,  ManaQeld,  O, 
LiHCOUi,  P.  M.,  Electrical  Ehiglneer  Weatlnghoaee  Electric  and  HanafaetniiOK 

Co.,  Plttaburg,  Pa. 
LlNDBBlOj  V.  A..  AsstStBDt  Electrical  ElnglneM',  H83Z  Indians  avenue,  Chicago,  III 
LiHDBAT,  RoBBBT,  General   Superintendent  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 

711  The  Cuyahoga,  Cleveland,  O. 
LiHZHB,  A.  C,  Chief  Engineer  The  Akron  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  Akron.  O. 
LlSLB,  Abtbub  B.,  AsBlBtast  General  Manager  NarraganBett   Electric  LlghtloK 

Co.,  170  Westminster  street,  Providence.  R.  1.  ^ 

LliTU,  F.  W.,  Vice-President  Peoria  Gaa  and  Electric  Col,  ISS  North  JefferaoD 

avenue.    Peoria,    111. 
LiTTLB,   W.    F..   Laboratory    Assistant    Electrical    Test    lAhoratory,   BlghHetii 

(treet  and  East  End  avenue.  New  York  dty. 
Lloid,  Hbbpibt,  President  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Allegheny  arenae  and 

Mneteenth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Llotd,  MokTOH  O.,  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Waahlngtoo,  D.  C. 
I.UiTD,  RoBBBT  McA.,  11  Pine  street.  New  York  city. 
LocHABT.  W.  J.,  District  Manager  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Potter  street  Bod 

Lehigh  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
LOCKWOOP,   Jos.   E.,  Electrical   Englaeer  and  Uanufactoring  Bale*  Agent,   SOB 

Cnlon  Truat  Ballding,  Detroit,  Mlcta. 
LocEWDOD,  Tbouab  D.,  116  Milk  street  Boston,  Mass. 
LODTOuim,  Albxahdeb,  Electrical  Engineer  Intertwrough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  413- 

BIcbmoDd  road,  StspletoD.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
LoBB,  BOWABD  A.,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer,  General  Manager  Francis 

Bros.  A  Jellett,  Incorporated,  245  North  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
LOBWBHTHAL,  MaI,  Electrical  Engineer.  Secretary  The  Prometheus  Electric  Co,. 

S»  CortlBDdt  atreet.  New  York  city. 
LoiiiiANH,  B.  W.,  Electrical  Bnginear,  1S8  West  Forty-slith  street,  New  YoA 
dty. 
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tiOMBABD,  PnciTAi,  BAu.,  180  Nawbury  itrMt.  BoHtoD,  Uua. 

LoOMia,  FsuiK  r.,  Cl^  Blcetrldui,  I89  Soath  Uiln  atrect.  Akron,  Ohio. 

LODSBIWOa,  CLiOa  H.,  Baieaa  of  Flltiatloo,  SG43  Black  itieel.  Plttiburs,  Pa. 

LOTUOi,  D.  B..  DlTCtrleal  EnKlneer.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  ¥. 

LOTBJOi,  J.   B.,  Hanagcr  Sallwaj  LlghUiiK  tod  Supply  Dapaitmeiits,   General 

Blactric  Co.,  adteneetadr,  N.  Y. 
LowBHBBBa,  LADWora,  s2Zt>  Park  arenue,  ClDclnnatl,  Oblo. 
Loson,  BoBXET  T.  B.,  National  Etectrle  Co.,  Hllwaakee,  Wla. 
LDCia,  On.  B.  Vt.  TufC,  CapUJn  Corp*  <tf  BagitiMr*  C  S.  Am;,  Boi  ZZO, 

Hcmphtih  Torn. 
UiEBB,  bBo.  H.,  North  Bhora  Bleetrlc  Co.,  1A19  OrrlDstoa  aTanue.  Bltuutoii,  III. 
LDMSELin    BoBBBT,    Blactrtcal   and    Macbaolcal    En^uoer,    B    Weat    SIztr-elBbtb 

■tTMt,  New  York  city. 
Ldmn,   H.,   SnptHntfiidetit  StorBKl  BattarlM,  ChlotKO   Bdlaon  COk,   139   Adams 

■trca^  Chicago,  IlL 
IXrrxM,   Paul,   Electrical   Engineer  South   Jersey  Dlvlilon,  Public   Berrlee  Cor- 

poratloD  of  New  Jaraer,  22S  Eaat  State  itreat,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Linia,  Hmhbi  I.,  ElKtrleal  and  Clrtl  Engineer,  07  Eaat  llTth  atreet,  Uanhattao 

Borough,  New  Xork  Atj. 
LliuK,  Jauii,  Engineer  Weatem  Dlitzlet  Qeneral  Electric  Co.,  1047  Monadooek 

Building,  Chicago,  IlL 
LiuiN,  Thbodou,  Initmctor  In  Pbjdea,  Jefferaon  Phyalcal  Latmratorf,  Cam- 
bridge, Maaa. 
LiNCH,  D.  H.,  Electrical  Inspector  Inraranee  Bicbanga  of  Uemphla,  0  Hadlaan 

■treet,  Memphia,  T«an. 

K 
HacOahah,  Paiti,  Bteetrlcal  EnElneer,  800  South  Neglej  avenue,  Plttaburg,  Pa. 
KACaALSZB,  F.,  Box  2S,  Station  W.  Brooktyo,  N.  T. 
lacKoTf.  Baut,  Tnatructor  Lehigh  Unlreralty,  I4T  Market  street,  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 
Hacohb,  H.  M.,  22  Jackson  place,  WaalilDgton,  D.  C. 
HACOHsn,   Geo.    8.,    Inatmctor  In   Electrical    Englneerlnfc.    Sibley   College,    1E» 

Blair  atreet.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
HacT,  O.  C,  Electrician  and  BnglDeer.  IS  Morris  street,  Bverett  Mass. 
HAon,  LoniB  J.,  Dlrectar  of  the  Allgemeine  Elektridtlta  Oeaellscbaft,  SO  Hadl- 

•on  aranue,  New  York  city. 
Haibaqii,  Jbbomb,  1026  Park  avenDe,  New  York  dty. 
Maillodz,  C.   O.,  Consulting  Electrical   Enghieer,   S  West  SaTenty-flrst  (treat. 

New  York  dty. 
H<UH.  Wu.,  Consulting  Bnglneer,  296  Jefferson  aTenua,  Brooklyo,  N.  Y. 
IIaihwabiho,  Wm.  B.,  Cornell  Uniferalty,  62S  DnlTeraity  aTCmne,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 
Uauatt,  J.  P.,  Chlel  Engineer  Northern  Electric  Manufacturing  Ca>,  Hadlaon, 

Wls^ 
Kavuwt,  W.  8.,  Edison  Laboratory.  Orange,  N.  I, 

lum,  W.  L.,  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.,  23S  Fifth  street  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Mawkiko,    F.    C,    Vice-President  and   Secretary    The   Sumter   Telephone  Mann- 

tactnrlDg  Co.,  Sumter,  B.  C. 
UAiddHo,  Wm.  J.,  Grays  Ferry  road  and  Carpenter  atreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HAjranBLD,  Arrara  N.,  with  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co,  12S  Milk 

street,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
iiiuBTfiji,  Edwaxd  B.,  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  TO  Stata  street,  Boaton, 

Haas. 
Uanwabina  a.  E.,  Engineer  Are  Ughtlng,  The  Pblladelpbia  Electric  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
ILufWABiHO,  W.  A„  Snperintendent  Dlatrirt  B,  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 

soil  Banstead  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MABBDBa,  U  C,  Electrical  OnglDear  Ballock  Electrical  Manufactarlng  Co.,  tin- 

dnnatl,  Ohio. 
UAUHDt.  O,  G.  F„  General  Uanogtt  Union  Light,  Heat  an^  Power  Ca„  hrgo, 

M.  D. 
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KUKB,  Hiuif,  Electrical  CantractaT  and  Bappl;  Dealer,  Hiram  »arks  Blectrte 

Co..  ISO  JeSerwD  aTenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
IUbu,  LODia  B..  Electrical  Eagtneer,  687  Broadwa;.  New  York  dt;. 
MuLOw,    Wati^nd   C.    Enslneet    Tbr    Natural    Food    Co.,    QIT    Walnut   annDa, 

Nlasara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Hasbh,  CauLis  U.,  6Se  Union  street,  Bcbenectadj.  N.  X. 
Uabbh,   Joa.   W.,   VI ce-F resident   «nd   aeneral   Manager   Standard   Undtrcroond 

Cable  Co.,  Westlnibouee  Building,  Pltlaburg,  Pa. 
U>BBH*LL,  Cloid,  UnloD  Elcctrlc  Llgbt  and  Power  Co.,  St.  Loola,  Mo. 
IbMBALU  F.  L.,  Buperlntendrnt  Centrslla  Ose  and  Electric  Co.,  Centralla,  111. 
Mabtih,   Btca*M>   J.,   Profeaaor   of   Ph;slc>   and   Cbemliti;,   Canleius   Coll<ce, 

BoffalQ,  N,  T. 
Maww,  T.  C,  Editor,  40  Marnlncilde,  Weet  118th  street,  Naw  Tork  eltj. 
BlABon,  Fbuk  C.,  Superintendent  Police  Talegraph,  2SS  State  street  Broaklra, 

M.  Y. 
HASiBi,  O.  Barron,  FhTalclan,  ISSl  ChesCnnt  stmt.  Phllsdelpbla.  Pa. 
MATBBt,  BUOBNB  B.,  I'teasuter  Portland  Llgbtlns  and  Power  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
Hatbis.  Ww.  T.,  ProTessor  of  Pbjelci  The  UnlveraltT  of  Texas,  2D02  Nneraa 

street,  Austin.  Tex. 
MATTHiwa,  Paor.  C  p..  Professor  of  Blectrleal  BoglDeeHiic  Fardoa  DnlTaril^, 

Lafarette,  Ind. 
HATTRIIT8,  B.  B.,  441  Can  street.  Mllirankee,  Wis. 
MADKSBLih   C.   E.,  General  Manaser  Ediaon   Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Topeln, 

BLkORMt.  J.  M.,  Pb;sle1an.  9T  West  Wheeling  street,  WsBblngCoa,  Fa. 

ILkDBO,  FniNCBBO,  CiTll  Engineer,  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  B.  C. 

Matbb,  Wu.,  Jb.,  Electrical  Engineer  and  Expert,  136  Llbertr  street.  New  York 

dlT. 
MAXWRt,L,  AI.RXAMPEK,  4B  Welt  Twenlj-slith  street.  New  York  dtr, 
Haxwbli.,   Jeff.   D.,   Jb.,   Superlntendrat  Ballwa;,   Gas   and    Electric   Co.,   41 

Morgan  square,  Bpartanbnrg,  B.  C. 
Mazweu..  JAUia  T.,  PblladelpbU  Electric  Co.,  Tenth  and  Bansom  streets.  Pblla- 

delpbl*.  Pa. 
BLkllii,  Oio.  M.,  Electrical  Engineer,  11B1  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
HCAllibtbr.  a.  8.,  Associate  Editor  ftcotrloal  Wartd  and  Sngiitetr,  114  LIbartr 

street.  New  York  cltj. 
HcCall,  J.  B„  Tenth  and  Bansom  streets,  Phllsdelphla,  Pa. 
McCat,  B.  K.,  107  East  German  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
HcCuuBT,  &..  PresideDt  McClear;  Electric  Co.,  213  Jefferson  BTenne,  D«trolt, 

Hkh. 
McCLgNATUBN,  BOBBBT,  M.  E.,  BQBlneer  with  D.  M.  O.  k  Co.,  11  Lewis  ■tract, 

Anbum,  N.  T. 
McCoNNELU  Jab.  B.,  M.  D..  Csrilsle,  Ind. 
McCOKNBLL,  Jacob  Y.,  Mechsnical   Engineer,   SOO  North  Broad  street,  Fhlladel- 

pbla.  Pa. 
HcCoaKiKDALB,  Wk.  J.,  Geuetsl  Manager  The  Sherman  Gaslight  and  Foci  Co., 

Sherman,  Tex. 
McCoT.  W.  B.,  Electrical  Engineer,  1170  Broadwar,  New  York  city. 
McCnLLocH,  RicHABD.  Asslslant  General  Manager  St.  Louis  Transit  Co.,  ftSM 

Park  arenne,  8t  Lonli.  Uo. 
MrDaliMorr,  F.  P.,  Jb..  Box  159  Princeton,  N.  J. 

McBlroi.  Iahm  F..  Consulting  Engineer,  ISl  Lake  avenue,  Albany,  N.  T. 
McGbb,  D.  F.,  Manager  Red  Oak  Electric  Co.,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 
HcGborob.  Habold,  General  Manager  The  Electric  Controller  and  Snpply  C*., 

aevetand,  Ohio. 
McGbobqb,  John,   Consnltlng  Engineer,   Member   American   Society   Mechanical 

Engineers,  601  CItlsens  BuMdhjg,  Cleyeland,  Ohio. 
McGowAit,  FbakciS  X.,  243  West  Forty-Ofth  street.  Now  York  city. 
McOraw,  Jambs  B.,  President  TbS  UcGraw  PabUsUDf  Co.,  114  LUmtI^  BtiM^ 

New  York  city. 
McJuNKiN,  Padi,  York,  Ft. 
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HdCuri.  G.  B.,  1S9  Adami  itreet  CbloKo.  III. 

McKbh,  QsoKaa  H.,  Mauiser  Hinckley  Fibre  Co.,  Htncklej,  N.  T. 

McKu,  W.  N.,  Etectrlelan,  Moweaqaa,  111. 

UcLuKi,  SiuniL  H.,  8SD  Eddy  ilrect,  Itbaca,  N.  T. 

McIjujm.  PRor.  J.  C,  UnlverBitj  or  Toronto,  Taronlo,  C«D*da. 

HcNun,  J.  I..  IID  South  EltTentb  atreet.  Pbiladclphla.  Pa. 

HcNiuai,  T.  W.,  Superintendent  Wabaih  Water  and  LIgbt  Co.,  WalMah,  Ind. 

McNabt,  C.  H.,  Bdlaon  Electric  Co.,  Loc  Angelei,  Cil. 

HcNiAL,  Habbt,  Editor  and  Fubllaber,  301  Manhattan  Bnlldlns.  Chicago,  III. 

tlcNiTT,  ROBIBT  J.,  2ia  Weet  Twenty-third  street.  New  York  eltj. 

tlcVuvtk,  Hbubm?,  Manager  Electric  Light  and  Ballwa;  I>ei)artmeDt,  Anaconda 

Copper  Htnlnc  Co.,  Anaconda,  Mont. 
MCQDI1.IIN,  Obo.,  Electrical  Expert  D.  8.  NaT7.  Blkton,  Hi. 
Mna.  Da.  C.  Ln.,  President  Roae  F«ljt«elinla  Inttltute,  Terr*  Haate,  lad. 
Mnoaoz,  Anaoais.  Engineer.  Keller  A  Megroi,  4Sfl  Broome  ttreet.  New  York  elty. 
Mbobob,  Jul».  4Cfl  BrMme  street.  New  York  dtj. 
MBSXUt,  W.  B.,  Vlce-Pretldeut  and  Qemrta  Mansgsr  HtAle  Electric  Ca,  2001 

LoDlalana  avenne,  Bt  Lonts,  Ma 
HnuiLi,  Jofl.  F.,  Director  Utab  State  School  of  Mines  and  Proleiaor  of  Electrical 

Englneerlns  Dnlveraltr  of  Utah,  Bait  Lake  Citj,  L'tab. 
MSBKItX,   JosiAH   L.,    Haaager   General    Electric   Co.,   Park   Bnltdlng.    Plttsbarg. 

Pa. 
HnBUTT.  Db.  Ehhbht,  Profesior  of  Fhjalo,  Cornell  TTnlTeraltT,  39  East  avenue, 

Itbaca.  M.  Y. 
MnsBOH,  Oaltb  I>.,  Consulting  Engineer,   116  West  Blghty-llfth  street,   New 

York  cltj. 
Mbssice.  Crakuih,  Jb..  Bteclrlcal  BnglDeet,  Room  92,  Cotton  Bichange.  New 

York  cltj. 
MB8TON,  C.  R.,  S619  Cates  •venue.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
MlTBR,  Da.  Fume,  Treasarer  MetallurglCBl  Company  of  America,  SS  Broadway. 

New  York  dty. 
MiVBB.  John,  Engtawer,  Commvrclal  Departmant,  0SS8  Woodland  avenue,  Phlla. 

delpbia.  Pa. 
UaiiBB,  Alvin,  Prove,  Utah. 

HicHLi-ia,  Rudolph,  £0  Hamilton  tprrace.  New  York  city. 
UiCHOD,  C.  !>.,  EnglDeer  E.  R.  Abadle  ft  Co.,  4IB  Bank  of  Commerce,  St  Lonls, 

Mo. 
KitisfiXKi.vTw,   Geo.   W.,   Ph.   D.,    Laboratory   Asslttant   Borean   of   Standard*. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Miua,  J.  Walter,  tn  care  of  W.  B.  A  M.  Ca,  Irwin,  Pa. 
MUXAB,  Pberton  8..  Assistant  Manager  Electric  Testing  Laboratories,  Eightieth 

street  and  Baat  Rnd  avenue.  New  York  city. 
MiLLiH,  F.  H.,  Electrical  Engineer  Louisville  Railway  Co..  Laaiiville,  Ky. 
Miliar.  Kimpstob  B.,  Consnlting  Engineer,  Uooadnock  Bnlldlng,  Chicago,  III. 
MiLLIB,  JOHM,  Burke  Bnildlng,  Seattle.  Wash. 
MiLUlSinoB,  Dahibi,  T..  M.  D.,  45  Totowa  avenne,  Patorion,  N.  J. 
MircBlLi,  C  B.,  Aasistant  Engineer  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  Canada. 
HlTCHBT.L,  Got  E.,  Dodergronnd  Cable  Installation*.  IMS  Argyle  avenue,  Balti- 
more. Md. 
MtTCHiLis  BOBBvr  P.,  CS  West  Forty-fourtb  street.  New  York  city. 
Moi.naA.  B.  J.,  Civil  and  Bieetrlcal  Engineer,  202&  Sacramento  street,  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  Cal. 
HoHaBS,  B.  F.,  General  Electric  Co..  Ban  Francisco.  Cal. 
MOKUTB.   GuHTATi,  Electrlcal   and   Mechanical   Engineer,  7  Bast  Forty-second 

street.  New  York  city. 
HoHTAan.  Balph  L..  Orovllle,  Cal, 

MoOBK,  H.  A.,  SOO  McKlDDon  Building.  Toronto.  Canada. 
Moon,  Da.  J.  W..  Professor  of  Physics.  I^ifayelte  College.  Baston.  Pa. 
HooBi,  RoBBiiT  H.,  Manafcer,  Electric  and  Pteam  Engineering  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 
Moon,  Wh.  B.,  General  Superintendent  P.  McK.  *  C.  Bf.  Co.,  ConnellaTllla,  Fa. 
Hoaan,  W.  H.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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MMiiracx,  A.   H..  SniMiintendent  Conrtroctlon  and   SqnIpmeDt  Pimimrf  and 

AUerhenr  Telephone  Co.,  Pltolrorg,  Pa. 
KoMWcx,   CaAB.   T.,    Superintemlent   Llghtlns   and   Power   Department,   Ten* 

Hante  Traction  and  Llgbt  Co.,  Ten*  Bante,  Ind. 
MOMHiAD,  J.  M.,  BlBctrical  BncbMeF,  157  UleUgas  iTenM,  Chlcan   III 
UowtAN,  T.  B.,  Bouth  Amboy,  N.  J, 
MowM,  c.  e.,  Th»  PIttabarf  Bednetloa  Co.,  SIB  Buffalo  aTenue.  Niagara  E^lla, 

IfOBBia,  H.  L.,  Secretar?  to  Qenaral  Haoacer  Northern  Electric  UamKactarlBa 

Co.,  UadUao,  Wla. 
UoaMB.  J.  W.,  Beld  Newfoondlasd  Co.,  Bt.  John'..  NewfoimdUuid. 
UoauBOH,  J.  T..  Eyectrlcal  Bn(lDMr.  208  North  Llbertj  atreet.  BBlttmore   Kd. 
Moun,  BL  C,  Student,  11  IM«  place,  Worceater,  Haaa 
Uoiai,  0.  8.,  Qreenwlch,  N.  T. 
UoBnun,   J.   D.,   Blectrical   Ehiglneer   Nadonal    Bank   at   Commerce   Bolldlu, 

Pnget  Sound  Power  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
UOKTOV,  W.  H.,  Hlleetrlcal  En^lDeer  and  Contractor.  44  Wtilteaboro  atreet,  Vtitm. 

IfcnTON,  Wm.  J4tcM,  PhTaleian,  ProfesBor  ot  Electrotherapeutlci  and  a<  Dl» 
•aaea  of  the  Mind  and  NerTona  Sjitem  In  the  New  York  Poat^Cradaate  Uedlm 
School  and  Hospital,  IS  Eait  Tweatr^elghth  atreet.  New  York  dty. 

■MoTT,  Fup  E.,  Chief  Engineer  Belt  Telephone  Co..  Bt.  Loula,  Mo. 

UoubTOM,  C  W.,  Proleaeor  of  Chemlstrj  Vaiaar  College,  Poaghkeepale.  N,  T. 

UoutTBOP,  IKTIKO  K.,  UechMlcal  Engineer  E,  B.  I,  Co.,  41  Blcknell  itreM, 
Dorcheeter,  Maaa. 

VowBUT,  W.  J.,  Engineer  Iteter  Department,  aire  at  Brookljn  Edfaoa  Co.,  14 
Bockwell  place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WoTBH,  J,  A.,  Instmctor  Hanard  Unlreral^,  Camhridge,  Uasc 

Hdcklb,  If.  R.,  Jn.,  h.  Co.,  EnflnMri;  E13  Stephen  Olrard  Bolldlng,  PUIadelphU, 
Pa. 

llDlMni,   A.   li.,   Engineer   Bollock   Bleetrlc  Hanafactarlng   Co.,   Norwood,   Ohio, 

IfiriMn,  8.  H.,  Bupertntandeut  Poetal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.,  Ledede  Bnlldlng,  Bt 
Loula.  Mo. 

UVLLIOAH,    W. 

field,  Mail. 

Udllin,  B.  H..  General  Bleetrlc  Co..  44  Broad  street  New  York  dty. 
UcHBoa,  V.  H..  PhfBlFlkn,  6S0  Orange  etreet,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Cb  MouLt,  C.  L.,  Electrical  Engineer,  3G  Pine  atreet  New  York  eltj. 
UcRFBT,  QBOKini  R.,  Electrlcal  Engineer  Operating  Department.  Electric  Btonga 

Battery  Co.,  Sequoia  Hotel.  808  Geary  atreet.  San  FrandicD.  C»l. 
UtraroT,  John,  Electrical  Engineer.  174  Haelaren  atrtet.  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
HuBUT,  Thob.   B.,  Second  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  The  New  York 

EdIaoD  Co.,  BS  Dnane  street  New  York  dty.  ' 

UUBBAi,  Wn.  B.,  Cwuoltliig  Bleetrlcal  Engineer.  Ro<mu  lllS,  Bichange  ButldlJiK, 

Boston,  Masr 
Mtibs,  W.  H.,  Bhalby  Bleetrlc  Co.,  Shelby,  Ohio. 


Naoii.,  WK.  O.,  Muinfactarer  Electrical   SnppltM,   B20  Adanu  ttreet,  T<4e4o, 
Ohio. 

Nball,  N.  J.,  Bleetrlcal  Engineer,  Wotlnghonse  Electric  and  Uanonctarlng  Co., 

Pittaburg,  Pa. 
Hbsbit,  a.  F.,  JswoelBte  Professor  of  Pbyelci  and  Bleetrlcal  Englnoering,  New 

Hampshire  College,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Hewbdbt.  V.  J,.  £94  Hamilton  iTenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
NiwBLL,  FnAHE  C,   CoDsalUng  Electrical   Engineer,  41(4   Bebece*  atenae,   WU- 

klDBbarg.  Pa. 
NnwuJTc.  Wic.  L.,  Student,  Phlllipsburg,  Sana. 
Mbbbih,  B-  Hallidat,  302  SI.  James  place,  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 
Nichols,  Pbof.  B.  W-^  Profeasor  of  Bipetlmcolsl  Pliyrioi,  CoIubUk  UttlrMBlty, 

Hew  York  city. 
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IhCHOLa,  >.  L^  ProfMww  «<  Fbyita  Cornell  Valm^tf,  6  Sonth  Brame,  Itlutea, 

N.  Y. 
ttiCBOU,  LoDis  C,  Blcctrleal  Boilaetr,  2207  JcSerMn  aTenae,  Sonth  Nonrood, 

Ohio. 
KiCHOLSOH,  8.  L.,  Manager  ladustrlal  and  Vowtr  Department,  W.  D.  *  U.  Cot, 

7010  Thomag  street,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 
KiCBs,  HOHBB  EL,  Aalitant  ti>  Bscond  Tlee-Praaldent  Cbleago  Bdlaan  Co.,   189 

Adtma  •treet,  Cbleago,  III. 
mPHU,  B-KANCiB  E.,  Profeaaar  ol  Phjrica,  WaBblngtou  Uni*«nit7,  8t  Louis,  Mo. 
HoBLB,    O.    C,   Inatmctor  In   BiectHeal    EnglneerlDi,    Dnlieraltj   ot  Calllnnla, 

Ueehanira  BnllainE.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
HOBBis.  Henbt  B.,  Aaalatant  Proleawir  Blectrlcal  Bnginoatlng.  Cornell  CDlTaralC;, 

Itbaca,  N.  Y. 
Moaais,  W.  B.,  Ueehanlcal  BnglneeT  Tbe  PblladelphU  Blectric  Co.,  Tenth  and 

Sanaom  itrMta,  Phitadeliihla,  Pa. 
KOBTHBttp,  Bdwi!(  W.,  Ph.   D.,  Leedi  *  Nw^mp  Co.,  2S»  North  Broad  atntt 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
JfuHH,  li  I*,  PrOTo,  Utah. 

NVNN,  R.  J.,  H.  D..  9  York  ttreM  Bait.  BaTBBah,  Oa. 

Ndnh.  p.  N.,  Chief  ICnglDMr  The  Ontario  Pevrer  Co.,  Bos  8.  Nlagan  Pall*,  N.  Y. 
VvKun,  Kbmoh,  Blectrlcal  BhiglneeT  Untalaoa  Parchaae  BxpoBltlan,  COOO  Ken- 

■Ingltin  BTenae,  St.  Lonla,  Uo. 
VCTTiBO,  Mami  Akha,  PhT«ldan,  Ksredlth,  N.  H. 

O 

Obba>,  O.  B..  Graduate  Btodent  Pbralca,  Brown  UDlTertf  ty,  Provldenee,  B.  L 

O'BBntH,  A.  D.,  Mt  Weit  Fourteenth  itreet  New  Tork  clt;. 

OcsB,  8.  O.,  New  England  RepraaentatlTe  for  The  Stanley  Initrnmant  Co.,  Great 


OOLB,  B.  F.,  Pern,  Ind. 

O'HlAlM,  TtuoTRT  C,  CItT  Etectridan  City  Hall.  CBmbrldfe,  Uasa 

Olddav,  W.  B.,  Draftaman  Electric  Departnient,  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  JobtiatoWB, 

Pa. 
Olmstbd,  H.  W.,  Hackeneaek.  N.  J. 

OtBiN,  C.  D.,  Blectrlcal  Bnglneer,  <20  B.  and  C.  Building,  Denver.  Cola 
0'Riii.LT,   A.   7.,   Electrical  and   Mechanical    Engineer,   IBOT    Pepin   etreat    BL 

Lonla,  Mo. 
Obbok,  Gbo.  a.,  32S  Beat  Seventeenth  street,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
OesOBH,  Habolb,  4318  Berkeley  avenne,  Chicago,  111. 
Ohbokhb,  Lotall  a.,  Tlce-Presldent  Weatlngbonae  Klecttlcal  and  Manufaetartng 

Co.,  P.  O.  Bai  Oil,  Plttabars.  Pa. 
Obbdbh,  B.  O.,  UanofaeturiDg  Electrician,  1027  Garden  street,  BotxAen,  N.  J, 
Obtbubbq,  Max,  Electrical  Engmeer,  care  of  M.  M.  Friend,  OB  Liberty  street 

New  iork  dly. 
CStri'UVAK,   M.   J.,   Blectridan   Baltlmora   and   Ohio   Ballroad,    6228   Oertrad* 

street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
OwBHB,  B.  B.,  Proteasor  at  Electrical  Engineering,  McGlll  nnliaTslty,  Uantieal, 

OxLR,  BvSTACB,  Blcctrlcal  Bnglneer,  120  Amity  street,  Brooklyn,  H  Y. 

P 
PlOI.  A.  D.,  Oeneial  Electric  Co..  Harrison,  N.  J. 
Pios,  Bakbt  B.,  Electrician,  T  Haynes  street,  Hartford,  Coon. 
P«lt(B,  Ellkst  B.,  ProfeMor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineer,  North  Carettna 

College  of  Agricnltare,  West  Bilelgb,  N.  C. 
Paine,   O.  E.,  Oeaeral   Baperlntendent  Postal  Telegraph   Cable  Co.,   P.   O.   Box 

70B,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
PtLHBB,    H.    H.,   Mechanical    and   Blectrical    Bhigineer,    71    Haielwood    STena^ 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
PUHBB,  W,  K.,  Consultliig  Bngliieer,  718  Dwight  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mn 
rAinuxom.  0.,  WeatlnghouBe  Electric  and  Hannlactariag  Co.,  Bank  of  Com- 

Bierce  Building,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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Puxi,  B<»>HmiCK  J.,  Connilting  Klectrlcal  Enslnepr.  G2  .laon  BulldtDi,  Toronto, 

pAJiua,  C.  P..  OpUln  ArtlUerr  Corpi  tl.  B.  A.,  Wllleu  Point,  N.  Y. 

PitXKBB.    H.   C,    Frofpuor   of   Phyaica,   Colnnibi»   UolTeralty.   21    Fort   Orwne 

place,  Brookljn,  N.  Y. 
FUKEB,  H.  L.,  Tbe  Km^raon  Electric  MaQUfacMrlDg  Co.,  Bt.  Loali,  Ho. 
PiHEiB,  John  C,  AaalBtant  to  S«ldent  Engineer  Ontario  Power  Co..  244  Flftb 

atreet,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Fabbxh,  John  H..  T  Arch  atreet,  Bostoo,  Mass. 
PABiHUHaT,  C.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Electrical  Department.  Cambria  Steel  Co., 

Johailown,  Pa, 
Paeks,  C.  W.,  CItII  BnglDeer  U.  8.  NaTj,  Navj  Yard,  Boston.  Haw. 
Pasbrlc..    Hinhy    v.   a.,    Model   and    EiperlmmtBl    Shop,    129    Weal   Thirtr-flrat 

street.  New  York  elt;, 
PttsONB,   Geohor.   WegtlDgbouse  Bteetrlcal  and   Uftnu facta rlnx  Co..  439  Bootb 

BTenne,  Wllklnabnrg,  Fa. 
Pabsons,    Loitib   a.,   Fb.   D.,   iDitrnctor   In   Phyilea,   nnlTerBltr   of   Callfornta, 

Betkele;,  Cal. 
Pabtbidoe,   Wabren,   Superintendent  United  Electric  Co,  of  Mew  Jersej.   Lake- 
side KTenue,  Orange,  N,  3. 
Fattzn,   H.    E.,   Inatruetor  In   Cbemlatry.   UnlTerstty   of   Wlscooaln,   12S   Baat 

Oorbam  street,  Madison.  Wis. 
P*n«asOH,  Geo,  W.,  Ja.,  Profeaaor,  Unlveralty  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  MIcb. 
Pattersom,  UiBOLD  D.,  Cousaltlng  Engineer.  119  Rlcb  aveoue,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 
Faitison.  Fbane  a..  Consulting  Engineer  Fuller  Building.  Twentf-tblrd  street 

■ud  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
PArroN.   Paul   H..   General   Bnperlntendent  and   Engineer,  United   States  Tele- 

grapb  and  Telepbone  Co.,  Waterloo.  Iowa. 
PuBSON,  F.  J.,  Consulting  Electrical  Engineer  Marshall,  Field  *  Co.,  3841   Weat 

Slity-third  place,  ChlcSBn.  111. 
Peabson.  W.  a.,  Klectrlcai  EngUser,  ear*  of  New  York  City  Railway  Co.,  821 

Broadway,  New  York  city. 
Peahe,  Harold  C.  Electrical  Engineer,  SSO  Union  atreel,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 
Pbaei,  Tbduan  a,,  Fhyslelan  and  Borgeon.  Norwood,  N,  Y. 
Pbci.  H.  F.,  General  Maniger  Schsneclsdj  Railway  Co.,  ScheseclBdy.  M.  T. 
PeCEhaM,  C  a.,  228  Huron  street.  Toledo,  Onlo. 
PiDMsan,  FaBDBKiCE  M..  Instructor  Math,  C,  C.  N.  Y„  E.  E,.  M.  S.,  39  WaA- 

tngtou  iqaare.  West,  New  York  dty. 
P^HDELi,  C.  W,.  Asalatant  Signal  nnglneer  Sante  Fe  Railway  Bystem,  ClebarlM, 

PUKIMB.  Fkanz  C,  Erie  County  Bank  Building,  Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Perkihb,  J,  B.,  ei  Weat  Koaa  atreet,  WUkesbarre.  Fa. 

PEimiHE,  F,  A.  C,  Consulting  Engineer,  49  Wall  sireet.  New  York  city. 

Pebbt,  C.  C,  Indianapolis  Light  and  Power  Co.,  indlanapolla,  Ind. 

FsTBRn,  A,,  Bxcelalor  Sprlnga  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Excelsior  Sprlnga.  Mo. 

Petebs.  CBAaLse  H.,  Uanager  Tbe  Durango  Light  and  Power  Co,.  Dnrango, 
Colo, 

Pbtebs,  G.  W.,  Jb.,  Electrical  Engineer,  117  Clinton  arenne,  Newark.  N,  3. 

Pgtbbsen,  Olcp  G„  Mechanical  EnglDeer,  Steams.  Ky. 

Fbtebben,  p.  C.,  19  .Tohn  Btrect,  Mnakegon,  Mich. 

PEiTt,  Walter  M„  City  Electrician,  ISO  Orient  Way,  Rotherford,  M.  J. 

Pbwuon.  Joseph  O,.  AaalHtanl  Professor  at  Electrical  Engineering  Polytechnic 
Institute,   Worceater,  Mass. 

PheLPhE,  W.  J„  33  StHte  atreet,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Phelps,  W.  E„  Ths  Phelpa  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Pbenicib,  CiBBOLL  R.,  Elcctrlcal  Engineer  Chicago  *  Mllw>nkea  Electric  Rail- 
road, HiKhland  Park,  111. 

PuiLiPF,  Herbkht,  ElectrochemlcBl  Engineer.  84  High  street,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Phillib»,  Ellis  L.,  Consulting  Engineer.  4S  Broadway,  New  York  dty. 

PiciuBD.  OnaBMLEAT  W..  Blectrlcal  Snglneer  American  Telf^hone  and  Telegraph 
Co,.  Boaton,  Mass. 
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PmcB,   A.   L.,   SuppiiDtmdent   Manager   aod   Electrical   Bnctiieer   BorDug:h   at 

Waningfard  Electric  WorkH,  102  NortH  Whlttleae;  aveDiie,  Walltusford.  CoDIL 
PiKBCB,  R.  H.,  Blectrlcal  ED^neer,  ManbatUii  Building,  Chicago.  III. 
Pike,  Claitoh  W.,  Blectrieai  EnglDter.  1313  Race  street.  Fblladelpbla,  Pa. 
PiKi,  BBiBtU-S  B.,  Auditor  and  Comptroller.  415  I-ocoBt  ■treet,  8t  Loull,  Mo. 
PIKI.BB.  HiNBi,  S.   F..   M.   Co..   nttaaeld,  Mam. 

PiLLOBTiBT,  Cbah.  L..  RlectrlcBl  EnglneeT.  S43  Mloneaola  itreet.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
PlincnrOH, .  Andbbw,  RleclHcal  Ehigineer,  P.  O.  Box  19,  ViDdersrlft,  Pa. 
PlVTLs,  C,  Electric  Contraller  and  Suppl;  Co.,  ClevelBad,  Oblo. 
PiTEiK,  John  T..  PhyBlclan.  3SS  EUlcolt  iqnare,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Pldub,  Hiloh   T.,   Teacher  of  Blectrlcat   Ehlgtoeerlng  Purdus  UnlTertltT,   I* 

rtyeCte,  Ind. 
PouBBOT,  L.  B..  44  Broad  street.  New  T«k  dl7. 
FouEBOY,  Wu.  D..  care  ot  Balloek  Glectrte  uid  UanafacturitiK  Co.,  4239  Floral 

avenue.  Norwood,  Oblo. 
PoHTi,  aun  O.,  Electrical  Bnstneer.  11  LfnOen  atreet,  Plttafleld.  Masa. 
PooLB,  C.  O.,  Salea  Englneet,  P.  O.  Box  B8,  Denrer,  Cola 
Pools,  Ccrii:  P.,  Bdltoi  Anterioan  Slfotriofmt,  Sse  We«t  rutr-elgbtb  atie«t  New 

York  city, 
POPi,  Ralph  W.,  Secretarr  A.  I.,  E.  B.,  95  Liberty  itreet;  New  lOTk  dtj. 
PoBTia.  CiuBLBH  H.,  A.  B.,  8.  B..  Atiilatant  In  Electrical  Engineering  Haaaaeho- 

aetta  Inatltnte  of  TecbDology.  Boaton,  Maaa. 
POBTBB,  H.  BOBABT.  JK.,  Engineer,  62  WUIIam  Itreet,  New  York  city. 
POBTBB,  JoBiFH  F..  Prealdent  and  Treasurer  Alton  Qranlte  and  BI.   Loula  Trac- 
tion Co.,  £05  Uerket  itreet,  Altrai,  111. 
P0B1«B,  B.  A.,  808  Ostrom  avenoe,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
I'oaT,   O.   O.,  Aaalatant   In   Electrical   Enstneerlng  tlnlirerfllt7  Of  Wlaconaln,   811 

Obarter  atreet,  Madison.  Win. 
PoBTLiTTBWAJTn,  R.   B..  Mining  and  Bleetrlcal   Bnglneer.  8S49  Faclflc  avenue, 

Ban  Frandaco,  Cal. 
POTraB.  HBKBX  NOBL,  BlectHcal  Bnglneer,  GIO  Weat  Twenty-tblrd  atreet.  New 

York  dty. 
POTTEB,  W.  B..  Chief  Engineer  Railway  Uepartment,  General  Electric  Co.,  8cb*- 

neetady.  N.  Y. 
Potts.   Lons  M.,   Conitructlng  Bnglneer  The  Rowland  Telephone   Co..   OIB    Bt 

Paul   Itreet.   Baltimore,    Md. 
PowBLL,  B.  Bdbnlbv.  Mecbanlcat  Engineer,  1064  Hadlion  avenue.  New  York  dty. 
F0WBL8OH.  W.  V.  N.,  Cnlon  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  St.  Loula.  Mo. 
PowBB,  Henrt,  M.  D.,  611^  Sprague  avenne,  Spokane,  Waih. 
Pbatt,  a.  C  Canyon  Ferry.  Mont 

Pratt,  Wk.   H.,  Electrical  Engineer  General  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Maaa. 
Paicn.  E.   P.,  Manager  Unloa  Carbide  Co.   Worka,   Niagara   Palli,   N.  Y, 
Pbicb,  W.  Hbbbebt.  ZOS  WlIliamB  street,  Itbaca.  N.  Y. 
Pritchabd.  8.  «.,  Profeaaor  of  Blectrlcat  Engineering  Virginia  Polytechnic  Inatl- 

tute.   Blackiburg,   Ta, 
Prodtt,  F.  G..  Electrical  Engineer,  46  Tate  itreet,  Memphis,  Teon. 
Pbvce,  E.  Httch,  General  Manager  and  Coniulllng  Engineer  Fanre-Fryee  Electric 

Co..  Oailnlng,  N.  Y. 
pErpFEB.  Wu.  L„  Associate   Profeaaor  ot   Electrical   Engineering  Masaachnsetta 

Inatltnte  of  Technology,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
PcBiHTOK,  A.  J.,  General  Manager  and  Treasurer  Bprlngfleld  and  Eaatem  Street 

Railway  Co.,  Palmer.  Man. 
PtriNAM,  H.  H.,  Superintendent  Central  Btatlon,  Blniiburit,  III. 


Babb,  a.  B.,  B.  B.,  General  Foreman  New  York  Edison  Co.,  69  Dasn*  atreet. 

New  York  dty. 
Radtke,  a.  a,,  Associate  Prof,  of  Power  Plant  Bnglneerlng,  Armour  Inatltnte, 

Chicago,  111, 
Kadlit,  0.  a..  In  charge  of  Meteri  and  TeiHng,  4B1  Broadway.  Ullwlukae,  Wla. 
Bambht,  Jas,  C,  Electrical  Bnglneer.  Box  81.  Lawrence,  Haai. 
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Raim«t,  R.  R.,  Antitant  ProTeMor  at  PtajilM  ThitMnltr  t£  ladl&na,  «I8  WMt 

Third  BtrMt  BlotnlDston,  InO. 
IUkdoU'h.  L.  &,  Ctrnmltlns  Bnglumr,  BlacksburK.  Va. 

lUHXin,  BOBT.,  iDBtnictar  Coniell  nolTerilt;.  ll«  Bprlns  ■tn«t,  Ithaem,  N.  T. 
RuiKiNB,  DiImlncbi,  Seerctarr  and  TrMmrw  Tba  Catanct  Power  utd  Condidt 

Co.,  718  FIdeUty  BulldlDB.  Boffalo,   N.  T. 
Bamsqh,  ALLut  a.,  BUcctrieal  Bostnter  Lnrtotoo  Water  and  Power  Co.,  Clarka- 

too.  Wash. 
lUu.  O.  M.,  Blectrlcal  Bnslaeer,  405  Newbarr  Boalerard,  MllweiikM,  ma. 
Ru,  N.  L.,  OcDcnl  Electric  Co.,  Bchcnectadr.  N.  Y. 
Bibb*,   H.  L.,  QeiMral   Uanager  Klnlock  Telepbona  Ca>,  C«DtiU7   Bnlldtnx.  VL 

LODla,  Ho. 
Bbbbb,  Buidk*  Major,  Ofncral  Staff,  IF.  S.  A^  S2  Jadcaoa  place,  WasUDxtoo, 

D.  C. 
Bm>.  C.  J..  BliKtiieer,  831S  North  Slitaenth  itiect,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Bbbd,    Hihbt   a.,   Tresmirer   Bishop    Ontta-Percba  Co.,   420   Baat   TwntjNWk 

Btreet,  New  Xork  dt;. 
Bud,  HiXRX  D.,  Boperlnteadent  Blihop  Qntta-Pereha  Ca,  420  Baat  rwenty-llftk 

■treet,  New  York  dt;. 
Ban),  Ltmam  C,  Electrical  BbislnBer,  023  Hltwrnla  Bank  Building,  Meir  Orleana, 

U. 
RiaaMAlt,  JOBM  B.,  Baperlntendent,  HIgbland  Park,  IIL 
Bboistiih,  B.  a.,  InsCraetOT  In  Blectrloil  Engineering  Lehigh  Unlveialt;,  Soutb 

Bethlehem.  Pa. 
RBoaSTHa,  Chas.  W.,  1420  Newport  arenne,  Chlcaio.  111. 
RiicBBNBACH,   Fbedikic,   Blectrldui  Chetapeake   and   Potomac  Telephone   C&. 

1843  Clifton  street,  Waihlngton.  D.  C. 
BiiD,  Ci-iBiHci  B.,  Bureau  of  Standards.  Washington,  D.  C 
BIIU.T,  J.  C.,  Oeneral  Hanaser  New  York  and  New  Jerser  Telephone  Co.,  81 

WlIlooEhbr  street,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 
Bbist,  H.  Q.,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Bngtneer  Oaoftral  Electric  Co.,  S  Sontlk 

Church  etreet.    BcbenectadT,   N.   Y. 
BiuBCHBL,  C.  A.,  SaleBman  W.  B.  and  M.  Co.,  4SS  llarhet  atreet.  8«a  Fna- 

BiHliAkD,  J.  C.  Aaslatant  Chief  Engineer  New  York  Telephooe  C&,  IS  Dej  BtrMt, 

New  York  cltr. 
Bbxo,  C.  B.,  Chief  BncUkMr  Trlamph  Bleetrle  Co.,  SIO  Baymlller  street,   Cllk> 

elnnatt.  Ohio. 
Bbodm,  Fbkd  L.,  BnglneBT  Department,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cb^ 

12B  Milk  atreet.  BoatMi,  Mass. 
BiCB.  CiLTiM  W.,  Consulting  Engineer  Oeneral  Electric  Co.,  44  Broad  street  New 

York  city. 
Bicn,  B.  W.,  Ja.,  Technical  Director  Osneral  Blectrle  Co.,  Bcbenectadj,  N.  Y. 
BrcB,  B.  H..  AsslBtant  Protessoi  of  Electrical  Boglneerlng  Armoar  Institute  <tf 

Technology.  Chicago,  III. 
BiCBiaDB,  Db.  Josbph  W.,  ProfeBSor  of  Metallurgy  Lehigh  Unlrerslty,  Bethl^ 

BiCHiBM.  THSOcona  W.,  Proferaor  of  Chemistry  Barrard  DnHeralty,  10  Follan 

street,  Cambridge,  Man. 
EtiCBASDSOH,  CHAkUB  B.,  Electrical  Engineer,  ie2B  Marquette  BnUdlng,  CUeagOk 

111. 
BicHiKMON,  J.  B.,  82  Kelly  Btreet  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
RicmLB.  J.   B.,   1674  Nell  avenue,  ColumbO*,  Ohia 
BiES.  ELliB  B.,  Electrical  Engineer  and  iDventor.  116  Naasaa  (ttMt,  New  York 

city. 
Bioos,  W.  M..  Director  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Departmoit. 

ClemsoD  Agricultural  College,   8.  C. 
RiKEB.  A.  L.,  Engineer,  1418  Palrfleld  ayenae,  Brtdgeport.  Conn. 
Bmo.  SiMCBi,  Foreman  New  York  BdlioD  Co.,  22  West  llSth  atmet  New  To* 

city. 
Bmai.  O.  U.,  20  East  Pimtt  Rreet  IndlanapoUa.  Ind. 
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Btm,  A.  B..  Floanelal  Editor  Gfabr-Snaoamt,  706  Globe  Democrat  Building, 

St  Loali,  Ho. 
BOBB,  Obobob  C.,  eate  of  SUoley  S.  IL  Co.,  99  New  Uontgomery  •tteet,  Sa» 

Pruicli«o,  Cal. 
BOBB,  B.,  Cimcord,  Han. 
Bobbins.  Chab.,  11  Pine  street  New  Xoik  eltr- 

BL  P.,  CoDsulUng  Eugiaeer  Electric  Building,  Claveland,  Ohio. 
B.  B.,  Electrical  Englueer  Nemat  Lamp  Co.,  Plttabnrg,  Pa. 
H.  C.  SOS  Arch  street,  PbllBdelpMa,  Fa. 
:.  B^  FbjRlelaD  and  Ueehanlcal  Bnglneer,  SIB  Nortb  Broadwaj,  Lex- 

_     .    y. 

BoBBBTB,  J.  Cn  Tieuurar  Atmoapheric  Froducta  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
B(wi)t(K)H,  Alhoh,  Webiter  road,  Lewtaton,  Me. 

BoBixaoN,  D.  P.,  Electrical  Engineer,  SI  Pleasant  (tteet,  Broakllne.  Han. 
BoBinaoH,  J.  Ii.,  Proprietor  Noreltr  Works,  Coenr  D'Alene,  Idabo. 
BoBiNSOH,  I.  S.,  Baperlntecdent  Colombia  Water  and  Llgbt  Co.,  Colnmbts,  Tenn. 
BOBiNSOH,  L.  O.,  care  at  Sbawlnlgan  Water  and  Power  Co.,  Uontreal,  Can. 
BoBiHHOH,    Lawia    T.,    Btandardlilng   Laboratorr,   General    Electric    Co.,    Bcbe- 
oeetadjr,  K.  Y. 

BoBiHBOH,  R.  H.,  NaUooal  Electric  Co.,  703  Locust  itreet,  Bt  LoolB,  Mo. 

BoiBBi,  BnOBKB  v.,  Fb.  D.,  Editor  BMttroohemlaai  and  Uttallwgical  Iitduttty, 
114  Llbertj  stiwt,  New  York  city. 

BoQBBB.  OscAB  W.,  Lawjer,  48  West  Twtntr-flrBt  Street,  New  York  cltj. 

BOLTB,  C11ABI.BB  A.,  Adrian,  MIcb. 

BoLLBK,  COMD^  J.  E.,  U.  8.  NaT7,  NaT7  Department,  WaBhlngton,  D.  C> 

BoLLiHB,  WiLUAV,  3BB  Marltnroagh  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

BoouB,  W.  Q.,  940  West  Twentletb  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Bona,  D.  W.,  Electrical  Engineer,  1S8  Adame  street,  Cblcago.  IIL 

BOBA,  Bdwabd  B.,  Pbrstdst  Burean  of  Btandacds.  Wasblncton,  D.  C 

BoBBHBADU,  Wu.  A,,  Patent  Lanjer.  140  NaBsan  street.  New  York  eltf. 

BoaiHSTOCE,   L.  G.,  Btndent,  Warsaw,   Ind. 

B4»CNiHAL.  Obd.,  St.  Loals  Agent  OeueraJ  Blectrlc  Co.,  816  Walnwdgbt  Build- 
ing, Bt  Loois,  Ha. 

BOBOE,  Inowuj)  A..  Port  Bosaell,  Wyoming, 

Boss,  NoawiH,  Engineer  Btanley  MaDofacturUtg  Co.,  First  Nstlocsl  Bank  Bnlld- 
Ing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bobs,  Bobbbt  a.,  SO  8L  Francois  Xavlei  street,  Hontreal.  Canada. 

Both,  Cbas.  B.,  President  Both  Bros,  ft  Co.,  U«nu(aetaters  DTiuunos  and 
Uotor*.  27  Booth  Clinton  street,  Cblcago,  111. 

Bohqh.  Qaa  C,  Manager  Bales  Department  IThe  Packard  Electric  Co.,  Umlted, 
BL  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada. 

BowB.  Odd.  B.,  Associate  Pcotesaor  Btectrlcal  Bngtneerlng,  124S  Waverlj  street, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

BoiBB.  Dakibl,  Editor  Street  Railwaji  Bevt««),  4B-47  Plymouth  court,  Chicago.  III. 

BoiBB,  W.  A.,  Bleetrlcsl  Contractor,  004  East  Thirteenth  street,  Indtanapolls, 
Ind. 

Bdceoabbb,  a.  F.,  Electrical  Department,  Interborongh  Bapid  Transit  Co.,  8TS 
Carlton  avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BOBBBin  B.,  Bleetrieal  Engineer,  404B  Cottage  street,  St.  L«nlB,  llo. 

BnprNBB,   C.    B.,   Tetlurlde,   Colo. 

BorrNEB.  Chib.  B.,  Utah  Department  Tellaride  Power  Co.,  Ptoto,  Utah. 

BCOQ.  H.  v..  Construction  Engineer,  120  Liberty  street.  New  York  dty. 

Buoa.  W.  8.,  11  Fine  street,  New  York  dtj. 

BirmoN,  F.  O.,  Electrical  Engineer,  122  Market  street  Newark,  N.  T, 

Bdshuobb.  D.  B.,  Designing  Electrical  Engineer  Stanley  Electric  Uanufactnring 
Co.,  PlttsHeld.  Mass. 

BuBE,  T.  B.,  2  Library  Building,  Angnsta,  Oa. 

BuasBLL.  Cbib.  I.,  District  Manager  Tbe  Fblladelphia  Electric  Co.,  4B10  Frank- 
ford  avenue.  Fblladelphia,  Ps. 

BuTBiBTOBD,  H,  FrofesBor  of  Fhyaica  HcOlU  Cnlverstty,  Montreal.  Canada. 

Etah.  Habbis  J.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  Cornell  Dnlveralty,  Ithaca, 
N.  y. 

EiHBSON,  William  N.,  Niagara  Conatmctlon  Co.,  Niagara  Fatta,  N.  T. 
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8iiin.>B,  S.  8.,  CIi«mltt.  39  Banth  Tenth  atreet,  Flilladalphik,  Pk. 

BucuBTT,  iik-namw  A.,  Electrical  Bu^Iiimt  Hontrul   Usht   BMt  and  Pow«r 

Co..  MoDtresI,  Canada. 
B&HBOBN,  O,  M„  Electrical  Contractor,  S  Weat  Market  rtreet,  IndlanaiiaUa,  Ind. 
B&HDiBBOH,   Edwin  N..   Sanderum    k    Porter,   ESnglnew*    kiid    Cootraeton,   U 

William  street.  New  Xork  dt;. 
StHDBOBOH,  O.  A.,  3S  Whlttlewr  avenae.  East  Oranxa.  N.  J. 
Sando,  Will  J.,  114  Liberty  atreet.  New  Sork  dtf. 
Sabobnt,  F.  C,  Chief  Electrician  Ualden  Electric  Co.,  Maiden,  Haa*. 
Saboint,  W.   D.,  Vice-President  New  York  and  New  Jerw;  Telephcai*  Ca,  81 

Wllloushbr   street,   Brook  I  to,   N.   T. 
Babobnt  a  hvsot,  Uecbaolcal  and  Electrical  EnglQeetB,  1T20  Railway  ICichanse, 

Cblcago.  III. 
8AWIEB,   A.    B.,     ProCeMor    of    Electrical    Engineering    Asrlcaltnral    Ct^CKC, 

Michigan. 
BcABLm.  W.,  133  First  street,  Tror.  N.  T. 
BchXpeb.  O.  M..  SuperlntcDdeat  Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telecraoh.  14  Wllklnaon 

place,  TreatOD,  N.  J. 
BCHAiTNni,  8.  C.  30e  Bt  Antbon;  street.  Mohtle,  Ala. 

BcHiTTNisB,  E.  B.,  Electrical  Engineer,  88  Wendell  avenas,  B^etieetadr,  N.  T. 
BCBiiDEL,   W.,  Manuractorer  of  S-Hay   Appliances,   ITS  Ean  Randolph  atrMt, 

Chicago,  IIL 
BCHIBCI.  D«.  C.  C,  IMT  Bt  Paal  street,  BalUoiore,  Hd. 
BcHBUPbiiM,  HiBKT  A.,  Electrician,  196  West  101st  street.  Hew  York  cltr. 
BCHICK.  D.  FaKDUucK.  AaslataDt  Engineer  Incandescent  lighting,  Tbe  Philadel- 
phia Electric  Co.,  1B21  Franklin  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SCHILDHAOia,    EDw.,    Engineering  Department  CMeaga   BOlsoD   Co,,   139   Adams 

Street,  Chicago.  III. 
gcHi.A'mB,  RuDOLT,  Blcctrlcal  Engineer,  696  Jackson  street,  Mllwankeg,  Wis. 
BCHifiD,  E.  E.,  2B  Beekman  place,  Kew  York  city. 
Schmidt,  A.  R.,  Electrical  Expert  and  Contractor,  481  Broadwar,  Mllwaakee, 

BCBUiDT,    LODIB    M..    Ph.    B.,    Electrical    Engineer,    T6    Nttw    Park    sttwt,   West 

Lynn,  Uasa. 
BcHuiDT,  Walter,  4BSS  Center  arenite,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 
BrHuiTT,  P.  B„  220  Broadway.  New  York  dtj. 
BCHHBiDig.  Obo.  a.,  4SZ  Bontb  Bill  atreel,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
BcHHCCE,  EowABD  V.,  Oenets]   Super tntendent  Arbuckle  Bros.,  110  Baat  Nine- 
teenth street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Scnonr.   FBEDBaic,  Proprietor  Stow  FleilMe  Shaft  Co.,  Tweoty-rixth  and  Cal- 

lowhlll  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BCBiJ.fHiiDBR,  R.  C,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  EnglDMr,  HIghwood.  St  Paul, 

Mln. 
8cHooi.nsij>,  P.  B.,  Chief  Engineer  Baltimore  Copper  8.  B.  Co.,  1116  Argyle 

kvenne,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BcHBEiBBa.  H.  v..  Chief  Engineer  and  Electrician  Augnata-Alken  Railway  and 

Electric  Co.,  Aagnst*.  Ob. 
BCBircBAKDT,   R.   F.,   Testing   lAboraloiy   Chicago   Bdlaoo    Co.,   708    FnUerton 

•venue,  Chicago,  III, 
BcHCRTZ,  Fred.  F.,  A.  M..  U.  E..  Patent  Attorney  and  Mechanical  Bnglneer,  1S2 

Nassau  street,  Vanderbllt  Building,   New  York  dty. 
BCBWABC,  Waltbi  P..  Superintendent  Rutberfard  Dlatrict,  The  Oas  and  Electric 

Co.  Of  Bergen   County,   IB  High  alreet.   East  Rutherford,  N,   J. 
BcBWAkTZ,  CakI:.  Aaalstaot  Elnglneer  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Ball- 
road,  S  Vanderbllt  avenue,  New  York  city, 
BCHwaiTUB,  Edmund  0.,  Testing  Laboratory,  Chicago  Edison  Co.,  190(1  Oakdale 

avenue,  Chicago.  III. 
BcoriBLD,  E.  H,,  Electrical  Engineer,  8818  I^ndale  annne,  Eloatb,  Mbmeapotla, 

Ulnn. 
BcoiT.   A.    Cuaris,   Profeswir   ol   Electrical   Bnglnoetltig   Dnlvenrtty   of   Texas, 

Aastin,  Tex. 
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Scott,  Cb AS.  r.,  OqoanltlnK  Bnglowr  WeBMnghoow  ElMtrlc  knd  lfoBitfketQrlii( 

Co.,  Pitlabarff,  Pa. 
Scott,  James  B.,  ConaultLDE  EDEtneer,  IS  Eait  Read  itreet,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BcBiBNiB,  C.  B.,  Chief  KnglDeer  Weiteni  Electric  Co..  S6EI  Sontta  CIlDton  street, 

chicBBo.  in. 

ScBnoEuii,  JiM.  Q..  Asslatant  ProIeHar  of  HechaDlcal  EnglDecriag  Neradt  BUtt* 

UnlTersltT,    Reno.    Nevada. 
flBiBKOOX,   H.   H..  Electrical   BnglDeer,   with  Wcathiehonw  Electric  bd<)  Maoti- 

facturtng  Co.,  Ualttmore,  Hd. ;  Once.  leOT  H  atreet,  N.  W.,  WaBblDgton,  D,  C 
Bbauin,  Edvih  H.,  Student  Brooklra  Foljtechnic  Inatltnte.  Wantagh.  N.  Y. 
Bkamu),  J.  B.,  Cbai^  of  TnatlDs  Section  of  Meter  DeparlineDt,  Tba  Philadelphia 

Electric  Co.,  122  Arch  street.  Pblladelpbla,  Fa. 
Sbb,  a.  B.,  Elevator  Manufacturer.  220  Broadway.  New  Tork  dtr- 
BllXAS,  T.  G..  Manager,  Oertnautovn  avenue  and  Harve;  atreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BBNanOB.  Sib.,  Bnllock  Electric  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
SaaxoM.  Tulle.  General  Electric  Co.,  Scheaectaa^.  N.  Y. 
Bersell,  AbThdb  H.,  S02  Broadway.  New  Tork  city. 

SaaaiNOHlca,  acaT^vna.  Mining  Enginper.  4S!t8  Olive  alreet,  Bt.  Louis.  Mo. 
Sbsbiokh.   F.    L.,   Chief  Engineer  Mining   Macblnery  Department.   Jeffrey   Mann- 

factarlug  Co.,  Columbna.  Ohio. 
Savia,   Geo.   F..  Adjunct  ProfeHor   Electrical   EJnglneerlng  Columbia   Cnlveralty, 

New  York  dty. 
BgwELL.  JosN  Stefbeh,  Captalo  Corpa  of  Engineers,  TJ.  B.  Army,  Box  4S6,  Waah- 

iDgton.  D.  C. 
8BUD,  Oao.  C.  Asalatant  Profeaaor  of  Bleettical  Engineering,  113  West  Oorham 

street,  Madison.  Wis. 

Bhabeb,  Carl  W..  District  Wire  Chief  Keyalone  Telephone  Co.,  2ZSB  Tioga  atreet, 

rblladelphla.  Pa. 
Bhibf,  Claytom  H.,  Teat  OSlcer  Electrical  Teat  I«boratorleiv  Blgfatletb  atreet 

aad  Eaat  End  avenue.   New  York  city. 
Rbahi-e.  Fhkd.  B.,  Manaiier  Liberty  Ugbt  and  Power  Co..  liberty,  N.  Y. 
Bhaw,  AuBREr  N.,  Electrical  Engineer,  298  Carttoa  avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Shaw,  Albion  W..  Electrical  Engineer.  20  Pierce  atreet.  Maiden.  Maaa. 
Bhaw,  B.  C,  General  BaperlntKident  The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co..  120  Bouth  CnloD 

atreet.  Akron,  Ohio. 
Bbaw,   Howabd  Bubtok,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Junior  Dean. 

Behool  of  Engineering.  tTnlTerslty  of  Mlaaoari,  Columbia.  Mo. 
Shaw,  J.  D..  Inapector,  College  Station,  Braioa  Co.,  Teiaa. 
Shea,  Daniel  W.,  Frofeaaor  of  I'hyslcs  The  Catholic    TInlverstty  of    America, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Bheali,  B.  U.,  136  8t  Jamea  place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bheldon,  Bahuri^  IMi.  D..  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  Poly- 
technic Institute.   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
Shepauhios,  (iBO.  D..   Profeaaor  of  Electrical  Engineering  Tlnlverrity  of  Hlmie- 

•Ota,  Minneapolis,  Ulnn. 
Sherwood.  I.  H.,  General  Manager  Peoples  Light  and  Bsllway  Co.,  Streator,  III. 
SalBuBowA.  MoTOJT.  Electrical  Engineer,  A18  Chapel  street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Srinh,  F.  ti..  a03  East  Blitb  atreet.  Bloomlngton.  Ind. 
Shipft.  Hbnbi  L..  Treaaurer  of  John  A.  Boebllng'a  Bona'  Co.,  IIT  Liberty  street. 

New  York  city. 
Shock,  T.  A.   W.,  Electrical   Engineer,  Boi  12,  York,  Pa, 

SiiBBB.  FeedinakD,  Rlectrical  Engineer,  517  Jeanette  atreet,  WItklnaburg,  Pa. 
BiBOFRiBO.  Job.  U..  Electrical  Engineer,  2827  Ix>cuat  street,  Bt.  Louis,  Mo. 
RiMOS,  ARTars.  Electrical  Engineer.  309  Twenty-flrat  atreet.  Mllwaukea,  Wis. 
SiMOTTTon,  Mark,  Manager  of  The  Electric  Supply  and  Conatractlon  Co.,  80  East 

Gay  atreet,  Columbua,   Ohio. 
BIUPSON,  T.  T.,  Conaultlng  Engineer,  B5  Bparka  street  Ottawa,  Canada. 
BtNCiAiB,  B.  A.,  35  South  William  atreet.  New  York  dty. 
BlNCLAiB,   L.    E.,   General   Superintendent   Potomac  Electric   Power  Co.,   B318   O 

street,   N.  W.,   Waahlngton,   D.  C. 
BisB.  C.   F..  President   Belt   Telephone  Co.   of  Canada,   Northern   Electric   and 

HaBufaeturinc  Co.,  nie  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  23S2,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Vol.  Ill  — el 
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Bkidkomi,  Johh  J.,  S  Wctllnvtao  ConK,  Roibnrr,  Ifan. 

Seihmcb,  C.  E.,   Electrical  EnslDeer  WntlnKboaie  ElMtrle  uA  HanaMetDTtnff 

Co.,   EUat  Plttabnrs,  Pa. 
8KI^NEB,  CLiBBKCi  K.,  LCD,,  U.  D,.  PbjilcUD,  8T  Qtoyb  itreM,  New  BaTcn, 

8I.ADIX,  H.  B.,  Electrical  BOElDMr  partlnod  General  Electric  Co.,  TSS  FUndaia 

■twflt,  Portland,  Ore. 
81.ATBE.  E.  K.,  14  Arthar  itraat,  Tonksrs,  N.  T. 

Slichtkh.  W.  I.,  Electrical  Engineer  Qeneral  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  M,  T. 
8L04N,  F.  W.,  4049  Flad  avenue.  St  Loula,  Mo. 
SUMH,  J.  BicHABD,  General    BnperlnteDdent  Hotti*  Power  D^artneiit,   Pu» 

aylTatila  Ball  road,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Si-oiH,  W.  F..  868  Wert  JaekKMi  Bonlerard,  Chicago,  III. 
S>un,  Kdssmi.  B.,  Patent  BoUdtw,  6  Elgin  attMt,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
fiiiiiH,  Abihub  B.,  Anlatant  Manager  Woodbine  Telephone  Co.,  Woodbine,  Imn. 
SifliTH,  Abthob  W.,  Unlvanltj  of  yii-Mf  ■>   Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Bhith,  B.  a.,  Bnperlntendait  SaakAkee  Blectil«  Ught  Co.,  Kankakee,  111. 
BvtTH,  Chabuib  a..  Weat  BoUand,  Tt. 
Smith,  C.  H.,  District  Engineer  WeatlnghoaBe  Bleetile  and  Maaofacturlng  COt, 

Natloiial  Bank  of  Commerce  Bnllding,  St.  Lotil*,  Uo. 
Bhith,  Edw.  W.,  Chemical  Engineer,  74  Eaat  Fetm  atreat,  Oannantown,  Pa. 
BuiTH.  irjuNCia  H.,  Prtdaaaor  of  Natural  Phlloaophr  TTnlrertltT  BUtlon,  Chsi^ 

lottaTiiie,  Ta, 
SiitxH,  Fbuik  a,  Bnglneera'  Clnb,  874  Fifth  avoiiM,  New  Tork  dtr- 
Smith,  Sukk  W.,  Aaalatant  Secretarr  Tbe  United  Electrla  Ught  and  Pmrer  Co^t 

IITO  Broadway,  New  York  dtj. 
SlfiTH,  F.  W.,  Loc  Qatoa,  Cal. 
BuiTH,  HiBou}  B.,   ProfeaeoT  of  Bleetrlcal   Engineering  Woroeattr  Polyteelmlo 

Inatltnte,  Worctttter,  Uao. 
Bmiih,  Habbibon  W.,  Inatrnetor  HaaaacbOMtta  InaUtnts  of  Technotogr,  Boato^ 

BuiTH,  IBTIHQ  W.,  Blectrlclan,  4S0  Bast  Twoi^-llfth  atreet,  New  Tork  eltj. 
SuiTH,  J.  Bbodib,  Hanchester  TracUon  light  and  Power  Co.,  48  Hanoret  attea^ 

Uancbeatar,  N.  H. 
Bhith,  Jai  L.,  87  Caacadllla  place,  Itbaca,  N.  T. 
Bjiitb,  P.  H.  W.,  Aaairtant  Qeneral  Manager  Btandard  Dndergronnd  Cable  OOk, 

WeaUnghoaee   Bnllding,   Plttaborg,  Pa. 
flviTH,  B.  W.,  District  Manager  The  Philadelphia  Bleettle  Co.,  218  Bnagoalta^w 

arenne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
auiTH,  W.  SrnABT,  U.  S.  N.,  2S3B  Dwlght  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
SuTTHi,  Edwih  H.,  Electrical  Bnglneer  Weatam  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
Show,  Wh.  Bbhhaii,  Pbyalelan,  46B  Lexington  aTcnne,  New  York  dtf. 
SiriDBB,  F.  T.,  Oak  Pa^  IlL 

BiODU,  EL  &.,  Switchboard  Baperintemdent  Oracedale,  Fa. 
Sntsbb,  K.  M.,  Electrical  Engineer,  Alliance,  Nebr. 
Soms,  C  O.,  Phyaldan,  TInet  and  Main  atrecta.  Panora.  Iowa. 
BODTHWOBTB,  HAB9IH  cL  Chief  BInglneer  Commercial  Electric  Co..  Indianapolis 

Ind. 
SrALDiito.  Pkhjv  L.,  Sta^neer  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  S4B  Sontb  Eighteenth  atrast, 

PhlladelpbU,  Fa. 
SFALOiHg,  Wiu.,  Electrical  Bngtoeer,  7S  CeDtral  avenne.  Oahkosh,  Wla 
BFAHOLnB,    H.    W.,    Professor  of    Heehanleal    Engineering    CnlveraltT    of  PeDtt> 

sylvanla,  Ptalladelpbia,  Pa. 
Bfabbow,  B.  p.,  Conanldng  Elnglneer.  23  Oxford  atreet  Maiden,  Maaa. 
Sfabbov,  3.  P.,  BnperlntendeDt  of  Coaitraction  New  York  Edison  Co..  SS  Dnan* 

street.  New  York  dty. 
Besibs.  Cbas.  E.,  28  Marraj  street.  New  York  city. 
8PBHCBH,  W.  J.,  Electrical  Bnglnear  V.  8.  Engineer's  Offlce,  4SS  HyrUe  atbids 

Brooklya,  N.  Y. 
Spbbby,  E.  a.,  bos  Case  avenne.  Cleveland,  Obto. 
Sn:<N>r,  L.  B.,  Professor  Fhyalea  and  Btectrlcal  Engineering  Iowa  State  Colleg«, 
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CfOHbna,   Hmuvr,   Bleetrleal    IbgliiMi,   ««ra   of  UbIob   Bleetrie   Uebt  and 

Povar  Co..  St.  Lonlf^  Uo. 
BruADB,  FsuK  J.,  CoQBaltlnr  Etnstneet,  Member  d  N*w  York  CuUral  EUectrlcU 

CoDunlnlaii,  20  Broad  street.  New  York  city. 
BFsras,  W.  P.,  Mlnneapolla,  Hlnn. 
Bnimns,  Fbamx  W.,  Astistiuit  Fiofeuor  of  Slectrlckl  BDgliieertng  IMTeraltr  of 

Hlnneaota,  Ultmeapolls,  Mltm. 
Bnoifc^   BE<ruN  D.,  AwlRtuit  ElDtliieer  of  Dlstrlbadon  N.  I.  BdlMn  Co.,  W 

Dtune  vtraet,  New  Tork  titj. 
tSnoaiM,  Tbob.,  Bleetrlcml  BnflDeer  The  FUI&delpblk  Bleetrie  Co..  PUIkdelphla, 

Ft 
Saom,  UUOB  Qao.  O.,  tl.  S.  Arov,  War  Deputment,  Waihiaston.  D.  C 
Stadisiuvn.  ALBikT  L.,  Eiulneer  Ctnelnnetl  and  Sntatban  Bdl  Telephtma  C&i 

£522  Moormui  avenue.  Ctnclnnatl,  Ohio. 
SiAHUT,  AnTHUB  v..  170  Broadwar,  Now  York  dty. 

SMHUt,  William,  Electrical  BngloMr.  Brookelde.  On«t  Barrtiifftan,  Uan. 
STAHBau  N.  R.,  TIB  BlTerrlew  arenne,  Portamoath,  Ta. 
Stanstibu),  Auaaii,  D.  Se.,  Profeawr  of  UetallDigj  HcOlIl  TJnlTeraity,  HOO- 

treal,  Canada, 
SiANTOH,  li.  W.,  CoDialtins  Bngineer,  411  Bleetrtc  Bolldlns.  ClaTeland,  OUOl 
Ktobui},  Chistei  B.,  Student  Wivceater  Polytaclinle  Inatltote,  87  Elaat  Main 

■tnet,  Uirlboro.  Uio. 
BTBASNa,  J.  W.,  Freeldent  Uonntaln  Bleetrie  Co.,  161S  QIanartn  ftceet,  DeoTer, 

Cola 
Btibli,  Bdw.  a.,  Btadent;  Cornell  UnlTenltr.  Alpha-Tan-OmoBa  Lodge,  Ithaca. 

N.  T. 
BraHLin.  Josbfh,  Ueehanleal  Bnglneer  Kew  York  Central  and   Hadaon  BItw 

Ballrad.  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  dtr. 
SraimoiTBB.  Joan,  PbrsldaD,  1TB  Bloor  otreet,  Toronto,  Canada. 
STBvaiiB,  CiBOT.  Electilcal  Bnglneet,  SeO  Pearl  street,  Brooklyn,  H.  t. 
8i>TBNB,    B.    B.,   Oeneral    SuperlnteDdeot   Bleetrie   Department,    Poblie   Serrtea 

Corroratlon,  ISS  Chilton  atreet,  Elliabeth,  N.  J. 
SiBTBHa,   J.   F..   Seratooe   Elejitrlcal  InBtmnietit  Co.,   Ninth  Kreet  and  Uoot- 

fDiuerr  arenoe,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Btevikbon,  F,  III,  Bleetrlcal  Enslaeer  Deerlnx  Worka,  Id  Tnllerton  arenna,  CU> 

CBIO.    111. 

BnwiBT,  Fum  H„  Bleetrie  Co.,  Blectrleal  SnppUea,  SO  North  Beroith  street, 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Btiwast,  O.  M.,  Department  of  PbyBlca,  UnlTersltr  of  MlHOOil,  Colontaa,  Ohio. 
Btilwhx.  Ton.  K.  P..  General  Bleetrie  Co..  I.Tnn,  iiaaa. 
Stillwbi^  Lbwib  B.,  ConsDltlnK  Electrical  Bnglneer,  Park  Kow  Bnlldlng,  New 

York  dtj. 
BirreaB.  ABTRtra  B.,  A—Iitjuit  BngliXBet.  ST44  North  Carllile  atnet,  Philadelphia, 

Fa. 
erom,  Jfma  T.,  Fraddent  Uaryland  CB«Dalt3>  Co„  SZS  Bt.  Paul  ctrMt,  Balti- 
more, Hd. 
Broaaa,  N.  W.,  Bnglnen  Ballwa;  DlTtilon,  NM  Howe  atreet,  Plttaborg,  Fa. 
BlOBRB,  H.  A„  Bleetrlcal  Engineer  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bolldlng,  Dbotw.  Colo. 
Stott.  H.  O.,  BoparlBtoidait  MotiTe  Fever,  89  West  Ninetr-aerenth  atrea^  New 

York  city. 
Stbattoh,  9.  W.i  Director  Bureau  of  Standardly  Waabinfton,  D.  C> 
STBnr,  Oho.  T.,  Box  8,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Stbomo,  lut^  B.,  Blectrleal  Contractor,  8S  Boatli  William  rtiaa^  How  ToHt 

city. 
SroAxr,  B.  B.,  SZ4  Wallace  aTenue,  WUkhiabnrf,  Pa. 
BS[IAR1^  J.  H.,  U.  D.,  Ulnneapolts,  Ulnn. 

SuHE,  O.  B.,  anglneer  In  charge  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Boi  8,  Mlacais  Falls,  N.  T. 
BmiNl,  B.  B.,  Western  Manager  General  Electric  Co.,  KMT  Honadnoek  BalldloA 

ChlOkgo.  III. 
Strma,  C.  i.,  Bleetrlcal  Engineer  and  Contractor,  1228  OUt*  ctraet,  BL  Lonit; 
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SwANaoN,  A.  U,  necMMl  ^nglMcr.  Slfl  Beeond  ■tr««t,  BraarrtlM,  IML 

ftWEvr,  LiBiTT.  Gao.  C.,  N>Tf  DepBrtmant,  Wuhlugtou,  D.  C. 

SwiMioit,  D.  v.,  MadlioD,  Wta. 

SlrmgB,  Oao.  H.,  Electrical  and  CoDilracHonal  EnglnMr,  Batti,  N.  7. 

BwoPB,  OMiMto,  Manager  Wcatern  Electric  Co.,  SIO  Spruce  atrttet,  Bt  Lonla,  Mo. 


Tun,  Siua,  7S  Boatb  ilreet  Aabum,  N.  Y. 

Taoa,  Bbiokkmb,  Electrical  EnsLnecr  Imperial  JapauMe  Vterj,  Taklta  Co.,   10 

Wall  atnet.  New  York  city. 
Taltavill,  Thoh.  R.,  AMDClate  Editor  BlacMoal  Worbt  and  Bnotitter,  41  Hont- 

elalr  avenno,  Montclalr,  N.  J. 
TlTLET,  W.  H.,  Chief  Electrician  OoTernment  Printing  Oflea,  Waablnxton,  D.  C. 
TiKKiVmOs,  A.  R.,  Hot  Bpringa,  Ark. 
Tatldb,  Albvht,  «e9  Fiftb  arenae,  Mew  York  elt;, 
TiYLOB,  Edwibd  R.,  Manufacturing  Ctiemlat.  Pcnn  Ynn,  N.  T. 
TiTLOR.  W.  QaiooB.  Commercial  Cable  Co.,  263  Broadwar,  New  York  dty. 
Tahlob.  W.  T..  Electrical  BaKtoerr,  Slitb  and  H  stmta.  San  FraiKSico,  C*l. 
Teuflk,  W,   e.  8,,   fnatructOT  In  Electrical  Engineering,   nnlTeraltf  ot  Pennajl- 

TanlB.  Thlrtr-eeTcntb  and  Bpmce  etreeta,  Pblladelphln,  Pa. 
TXBUU.,  J.  a..  2H5  Uain  atreet,  DallBB,  Tex. 
I'lasT,  Ai.BBBT  B.,  Banbeam  Incaadeacent  I.Bmp  Co.,  463  We«t  Itreet.  New  York 

cltj. 
TsBvaN,  L.  A.,  Cblef  Blectrlclao  NeraM  L*iiip  Co.,  Plttabors.  Pa. 
Thbbshbh,  a.  a..  Tiieriber  Electric  Works.  Darlon,  Oblo. 
Tbill,  Psnt,  Great  Palla.  Uont. 

Thohab.  Beni.  F.,  Profeaaor  of  Pbjslce  Oblo  atate  ColTenlt;,  Colunbna.  Oblo. 
Thobiab.  3.  W..  Couatnictlon  Engineer  Electric  Storage  Batter;  Co.,   Hopenilan- 

qna.  Pa. 
Tbomab,  Pbbci  H.,  Chief  Electrician,  320  Weet  Twenty-ninth  Street.  New  Yoi* 

City. 

I'MOMFSon,  R.  J.,  Electrical  Engineer,  SHIB  Waihlpgton  aveDoe.  8t.  Louli.  Uo. 

TaOKFSON,  W.  C.  Klectrlcal  CoDatmction,  16  Fourth  street.  Uinneapolli.  Minn. 

Thowbon.  E)lih0,  Electrician  Genera)  Blectric  Co..  22  Honnment  aTenae,  Swamp- 
acott,  Maaa. 

TnoaDAHBDN,  C.  H..  BSIeetrlcal  Engineer.  IDS  Sontb  JeSeraon  atreet.  Chicago.  III. 

TaORNTO>,  Wii.LUM  U.,  Elean  of  Engineering  Department  Dniveralty  ot  Vir- 
ginia, CbnrlotteTllI*,  Va. 

a-HULLKS,  L.  H..  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

THuni:«jBR,  JOS.  U.,  BM2  Pine  street,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

TbOKkan,  C.  R,,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer  and  Laboratory 
Assistant  Bareau  c^  Bundardi,  Wasblngtoo,  D.  C. 

Thwibo,  C,  B.,  Syracuee  Unlrecslty,  STrscuse,  N.  Y. 

TtHtrnwiH,  A.  H.,  Superintendent  Wagner  Electric  Uanufacturing  Co..  2017 
Locuat  street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TmoLBi,  E.  H.,  Electrical  Engineer  WesUngfaoTiae  Ble«tric*l  and  HeebanlcBl 
Co.,  Plttabarg.  Pa. 

TiToa.  BBWAkD  C,  Phyddan,  117  Wert  Bleventb  rtreet.  New  Tork  dty. 

TlTDS.  J.  V.  E.,  President  Garton-Danlels  Co..  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

TOBET,  H.  W.,  Stanley  Electric  Mannfactorlng  Co.,  Plttafleld.  UasB. 

TOBPLBMAN,  F.  C.  General  Manager  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.,  HendersoD. 
N.  C. 

TOBKaiNO,  C.  J.,  President  C.  J.  Toerring  Co.,  8214  Arlington  atreet,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

TOLUAN,  C.  P.,  Chief  Engineer  Xatlonal  Electric  Co.,  00  Fowler  atreet.  New 
Dorchester,  Boston,  Maas. 

TIM.UAK,  Oh-brbt.  Professor  ot  Pbyalca.  Rhode  Island  College  Kingston,  R.  I. 

TooKBt^  H.  C  238  East  Huron  Btreet.  Chicago,  lit. 

Tdbchio,  Philip.  Engineer  of  DiBtrlbutliai,  Tb«  New  York  Edlaon  Co.,  66  Dnana 
atreet  New  York  dty. 
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Towmai,  C*i.TB*T,  Prcitdcnt's  OOce,  N.  T..  N.  H.  h  SmtttoTi  B.  R,  New  Hann, 

TowNauiv,  FrasEoai!,  43  Broadwar.  New  York  enj. 

TowNSiKD,    Qmo.    L.,    Studeot    G«)r|*    WasbtnKtOD    UBlTcnltJ.    1016    FKtMDth 

■treet.  N.  W.,  Waihlogton.  D.  C. 
Tuci,  ANaoH  BooiBS,  Ekctrlcal  Enslneer,  care  of  Weather  Bumn  OBtce.  Bam- 

TaucT,  Bit.  Trob.  F.,  Auttior  on  El*etricltr    Detroit  Collete,  JelTeraoD  aTsnue, 

Detrtdt.  Mich. 
TliPP,  Geo..  B.,  General  Hanaser  The  Colorado  -Sprloga  Electric  Co..  Colorado 

BprbvA  Colo. 
Tdsbayab.  Wu.  a.,  Electrical  BnglDeer.  Box  642.  LAncaater,  N.  T. 
Ttmu,  H.  B.,  T2T  Curahon  BalldlOK.  Clereland.  Ohio. 


L'Hr.K^nADT,  9.  Ja.,  Cblef  Bn^ueer  PlttalMire  Ballwar  Co.,  4SS  Sixth  MTeoaa, 

Plttiburg.  Pa. 
tTLLUAN,  Altud,  Draftsman  Bollock  Electric  Hanufactorlns  Co.,  Norwood.  Ohlo^ 


Tm  DiTBNTBB.  C;  bullock  Electrical  Manufac 
Van  Dvck.  W.  V.  B.,   Enilneer  and  Uaoulact 

N.  C. 

Van  Etteh.  J.  A.,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
TanKibe.  Bdwabd  p.,  Ellxabetb.  Pa. 

Tin  Nbss,  L.  G.,  Auditor  Laclede  Gsi  Co..  716  Locust  street,  St  Louli,  Uo. 
Vamsizk.  W.  B..  I'atpnt  Lawyer.  2S3  Broadway.  New  York  dtj. 
Tan  Winelb,  EIdwabd,  CoobuIIIub  Eoglneer,  160  Fifth  avenue.  N«w  York  clt;. 
VAaNBT,   Frank   H,,   Superlnt^nOmt   Klectrlc   Stations   San   Francisco  Gas  and 

Electric  Co.,  3613  MIsaJon  strwt,  Ban  FtUICIkco.  Cal. 
Tabmbt.  Williau  W.,  Mechanical  Engineer.  Attomef  at  Law,  TIO  North  Carej 

street,  Baltimore.  Ud. 
Val-ohn.  J.  F.,  STl  Thlrty-BrBt  street.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Tawter.  C.  E.,  Jr.,  Professor  Phjaks  In  Vtrctnla  Polj'tecbDic  Institute,  Blacks 

ViNABLB.  Wu.  Mato.  T08  Hsonen  Building.  New  Orleaui,  La. 

Vrrer,  L.  ').,  Ropk  Creek  Power  and  Transportation  Co..  Haines.  Oregon. 

TinCkNT,  W.  Gebhain.  Jk..  Electrical  Bngloeer,  care  of  Baker  A  Hamilton,  19SS 

Octavla  street,  San  FranclKo.  Cal. 
Tissciien,  O.  W.,  Electrical  Engineer  Western  Electric  Co..  589  Congress  street. 

Chicago,  in. 
TLAMsliROFr,  TUEODOBE,  Electrical  Enflueer,  8237  GroTeland  avenu^  Chicago, 

III. 
Ton  Baub.  C.  H..  IB  West  130th  street.  New  York  dty. 
Von  Prubinowhki,  S.,  EnglDeerlng  Department,  Chicago  EdlsoD  Co.,  139  Adama 

street  Chicago,  III. 
VkKELami.  F.  E.,  Electrical  Engineer,  S6  South  Fullerton  arenae,  Montclair,  N.  J, 

W 

Wuattu.,  Chah.  B..  Electrical  Engineer  Blltmore  Eatate,  Blltmore.  N.  C 
Waoo.sbb,  p.  D.,  Electrical  Engineer,  P.  O.  Box  728.  Schenecladj.  N.  Y. 
Waidnbx,   Chas.    W.,   Associate   Phralclst   Bureau   of    BtandardB,   Waahlngto^ 

D.  C. 
Wait,  Hinit  H.,  Electrical  Engineer  Western  Electric  Co..  269  Bonth  Clinton 

■trcet  Chicago,  111, 
Waitb,  HenBt  E.,  Preslilent  of  Walte  and  Bartlett  Manufacturing  Co.,  217  Baat 

Twenty-third  street.  New  York  city. 
Waitb,  L.  G.,  Electrical  Engineer.  151  West  Broad  street,  Weaterlj,  R.  L 
WAtrr,    ARTHCR    H.,    Mechanical    and    Electrical    Engineer,    8    PUlllpa   plae^ 

Tonkera,  M.  Y. 
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WAKBtlAV.    J.    H.,    PrcRtdent    EUelHeal   World    and   Bngtiieer.    IIS    Waahlngtaa 

stTNt.  Bast  Oraoge,  N.  J. 
WiUKi,  Da.  LwjNiRD,  Conaulllng  Hnglnesr,  49  Wall  ■treet.  New  York  rity. 
Walkib,  Villum  H.,  Proleuor  of  Chemlitr;  Institute  of  Tectmology,  Boston, 

Maaa. 
Walsh,  Iauih,  Etecttidan,  41  Hall  Itreet,  Lrnn,  Maaa. 
Wabd,  Habky  C,  Proprietor  Electric  liglit  Plant,  OreciiQeld,  Tenn. 
Wabdir,  Wai^tkr  J.,  Jb.,  Electrical  Bnglaeer,  SQO  Warren  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
Wabinq,  J.  a,   B.,  Snslneer  and  Draftaman,  aoi  Weat  loeth  ■treet.  New  York 

dty. 
Wamko,  J.  U.  8.,  EnglneeT  Cbleago  Office,  The  Electric  Storase  Batter;  Co., 

1425  Harqaette  BclldliiK,  Cbleago,  111. 
WASKna,  A.  IL,  Student,  803  Eddj  Itreet,  Itbaca,  N.  T. 
Waxbih,  HowAsn  B.,  Electrical  Engineer  Amertcan  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co., 

Boom  44,  12D  Milk  Btreet,  Boaton,  Haaa 
Wabon,  Chas.  W.,  Prealdent  Cleveland,  PalnearlUa  and  Eastern  Ballroad  Co.,  208 

Electric  Building,  CleTeland,  Obto. 
WATnaiuH,  FnAHK  N.,  ConaolUng  BlectrloU  Engtneer,  160  Nambq  Rreet,  New 

York  city. 
Watibs,  W.  L.,  Chief  Engineer  National  Electric  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wli. 
Watson,  A.  H.,  Aaalatant  Profeaaor  of  Phjalca  Brown  DnlTeralt;,  Providence, 

B.  I. 
Watbon,  J,  W.,  UnlTeraltT  of  WIscoDBln,  928  Unlreralt7  aTeniieb  Madleon,  Wla. 
Wattboh,  a.  B.,  Electrical  Engineer  South  Pmnnylranla  Oil  Co.,  Folaom,  W.  Va. 
Wat,  B.  B.,  4864  Fountain  aTenne,  Bt.  Loula,  Mo. 

WAiirn,  J.  Lloid,  MaaaachusetU  Initltuta  of  Technolog;,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Weavcb,  W,  D,,  Editor  Electrical  World  and  Eiiatnear,  114   Liberty  atreet.  New 

York  city. 
W>BB,  HOWAU»  8.,  Profeaaor  Electrical  Snglneeriiig  Unlreralty  of  Maine,  Orono, 

Me. 
WBBBnu.  a.  O.,  Profeaaor  of  Phyalca  Clark  Unlveraltr,  68  Weit  itreet.  War- 

ceater,  Maaa. 
WuES,  EnwiH  a.,  Coninltlng  Elngbieer,  604  New  Nelson  Building,  S&aaaa  Clt7, 

Ho. 
WnOKBn,  PklD.  A.,  637  Antoloe  atreet,  Detroit.  Mlcb. 
WUNSBIIUBB,    Wabskh    B.,    Manager   Mlnarallac   Co.,    8028   Calnmet   avenoe, 

Wbiteil,  NiCHOLAB  T.,  Secretary  American  laalmment  Co.,  S8  Bonth  Sevraith 

■treet,  Mt.  Vernon,  N,  T. 
WiLiU*.   H.   W.,   Ctvtl   and   Electrical   Engineer,   4S   Union   avenue,   Mratreail, 

Canada. 
W«LL8,  J.  A.,  IS  Fai^  plact,  Schenectady,  N.  X. 
Wills,  Bot  I.,  Profeaaor  of  Electrical  BnglneeHng  University  of  Iowa,   lowm 

City,  Iowa. 
Wbllb,  W.  p..  care  of  New  York  Ediaon  Co.,  686  Flnt  avenoe.  Mew  York  dty. 
WnLLS,  Waltib  W.,  General  Manager  New  Brunawlck  Telepbone  Co.,  St.  John, 

N.  B. 
WiHRBB.  Qdhtavcb,  Physician,  I3S3  Q  atreet,  Waablngton,  D.  C. 
Wbsblino.  a.  a.,  Assistant  Engineer  The  Bultock  Electric  and  Uanofactaclnc 

Co.,  S4S  Milton  street,  Cincinnati,  Oblo. 
Webt,  O.  H.,  Electrical  Apprentice.  469  Main  street.  Martinsville^  Ind, 
■■  WasnaN  BLKmictAM,"  Wm.  B.  Kelly  Managing  Editor,  610  Harqaette  Bond- 
ing, Chicago.  111. 
Wetrbbwax,  L.  H.,  Telephonist,  414  West  Fifty-eighth  street,  New  York  city. 
Wirnsi.Bn,  Jobhpr.  President  Electrical  Engineering  Institute  of  Correspondence 

Instnictlon,  240  West  Twenty-third  atreet,  New  York  city, 
WbbatlaiiD.  HAacca  r.,  84  John  street,  Newport,  S.  I. 
Wbeblbb,  M.  B.,  Grand  Eaplds.  Mich, 
Wheglbk,  Bablb,  Student  Electrical  Engineer.  323  South  Third  street,  Hanhattant 

Wheilbb,  Bchdilib  Bkaats,  President  Crocker- Wbeeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J. 
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WHmn,  W.  I.,  lOOT  Uirket  atreet,  BL  Loola,  Ho. 

WaCBLBB.  W.  W..  Blectrleal  EnslnMr  N.  C.  P,  Co.,  Beddlnx,  Cat 

WsiTB,  Abbabak,  DSO  OliTe  itTMt.  Bt  Louis,  Mo. 

Whith.  John  A.,  aalesman  The  Electric  Storage  Batt«T  Co.,  143S  UartiaetM 

Bnlldlng,  Chicago,  III. 
Whits,  J.  O.,  Engliiectliii  and  Contracting.  43  Exchange  place.  Nair  York  Atj. 
Whiti,  Ii.  O.,  Aialitant  General  SaperlntendcDt  Colambus  EUllw&r  and  Ugbt 

Co.,  Colamboa.  Ohio. 
Whiti,  PinL  H.,  Oenertl  Manager  tndlaiiapolla  and  HartlnaTlIle  Baiild  Tranall 

Co..  1621  Talbott  avenue,  IndluapollB,  Ind. 
Whixb,  Roi.un>  T.,  M.  D.,  PliTalcian,  014  Weatem  aventie,  Alleghenj,  Pft. 
Wbitb,  Wm.  F.,  Tlce-Pteeldent  The  North  American  Co.,  30  Broad  street.  New 

lork  dtT. 
Whits,  Wu.tmb  BbhsZ,  Phyalcian,  320  Uarlboroagta  ttreet,  Boston,  Man. 
Whitm,  Wh.   WB8LIT,  BeiireaentatlTe  Crocker- Wheeler  Co.,   1001   Union  Ttuat 

Bnllding,  Bsltlinore,  Md. 
yiBVtmsauK   Db-  John   B.,   Aiaoelate   Profesaoi  la  Applied   Electrlcltr,   Johns 

Bopklna  UnlTecatty,  Baltimore.  Hd. 
Whitbsidk,  W.  el,  care  of  AlllB-Chalmeri  Co.,  ITl  I^Salle  street,  Plttaburg,  Pa. 
Wbitiho,  B.  B.,  InatTDCtoi  In  Elrctrlcsl  Engineering  Harvard  tlnlveraltj,  Cam- 
bridge. Haaa. 
Whithbt,  B.  B.,  MMhanlcal  Engineer,  SO  Baaaett  atreet.  Ljnn.  Maaa. 
Whittbd,  1.  B.,  Denver,  Colo. 

WHiTTauDBB,  Qio.  W.,  Engineer,  14  West  Bmcca  atreet,  Buffato,  N.  Y. 
WllNKB,    ALTRKD    E..    Elleclrlcal    Engineer,   Mechanical    Engineer,    200    Stratford 

wad,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
WiORTHiN,  Mbblb  J.,  Electrical  Engineer,  SOS  Broadway,  New  Tork  clt]r. 
WiEiNDiB,  RioKAB,  T25  Whltner  arentie,  Wllklnaburg.  Pa. 
WiLBBBT,  M.  I..  Director  of  tbs  Badlograpblc  Laboratory,  care  of  German  Eos- 

pitni,  Phiiftdelpbia,  Pa. 
Wilcox,  Norman  T..  Manager  Tbe  Lowell  Electric  Ltgbt  Corporatloo.  28  Bridge 

■tieet,  Lowell,  Haaa. 
Wlinna,  H.  W.,  Weatem  Electric  Co.,  463  West  itreet,  Phlladc^lpbla.  Pa. 
WiLPBB,   Stcut.   Electrical   Engineer,   cure   of  Weatcbester   Lighting  Co..   Ht. 

Temon.  N.  T. 
WiiiiT,   Jahm   B.,   Manager   Standard   Underground   Cable   Co.,    322    Rookery. 

Chicago,  III. 
WiLii,  Hoz  BODNET,  Electrical  Engineer,  care  of  Packard  Electric  Co..  Limited, 

at  Catharines,  Ontario. 
WtLHOlT,   F.   8.,   Assistant  Superintendent  The   Cutler-Hammer   Manufactnrlng 

Co.,  Twelfth  street  and  St.  Pan!  ayenae.  Mllwaokee,  WIb. 
WtLUJU),  D.  A,,  Electrician,  Grafton,  N.  Dak. 
WlUiUD.  H.  H.,  Instructor  la  Chemistry  Dnlveralty  of  Mlcblgsn,  Aon  Arbor, 

Mich. 
WiLLIAK.  BOBBST,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

WlLLUMH,  Abthdb,  General  Injector.  GS  Duane  ttreet,  New  York  city. 
Wlt-UAMS,  C.  L.,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Department,  Laurel  Improvement  Co., 

lAitrel,  MIsa. 
WiLLiAue,   H.   H.,   Preildent   Lake   Shore   Engine   Works,   442   East   Michigan 

atreet,  Marqaette,  Mich. 
Williams.  Job,,  Aralstant  Treasarer  Tbe  New  York  Edison  Co.,  ST  Duane  street. 

New  York  city. 
Williams.  B.  Nbil,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Enf^neerlng  UdIod  College, 

Bcbenectady,  N.  Y. 
WiLuicBDiNa,  C.  H.,  CMunltlDg  Engineer,  1100  Old  Colony  Building,  Cblcago, 

III. 
WiLaoH,  Chab.  H.,  General  Superintendent  American  Telegraph  and  Telephon* 

Co.,  IB  Dey  street.  New  York  dty. 
WiLBOH,  Fbiwokt,  si  Pine  street.  New  York  dty. 
Wilson,  H.  H.,  East  Plttsbnrg,  Pa. 
Wilbon,   Lbonabb,   Engineer   Stanley   Electrical   Manufacturing   Co.,   Plttallel^ 
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WiuoN,  Bomt  L,  WNtiBsbooM  BiMttte  asd  KustMtarlns  C*.,  PltMkwi; 

Fa. 
WiLTMnou,  B.  P.,  Onftmaa  Nmr  lock  Bdlaca  Ciw,  SO  Duim  itrait,  Niw  lotk 

dty. 
WixniLD,  J.  B.,  General  UanagcF  Nova  Scoda  TelepbMW  Co.,  2S  Saltar  atraat, 

HalUax,  N.   8. 
WitTBBiP,  W.  E.,  Elcetrlal  BndQMr  OoaM  StOraiB  BattM?  C*.  1  W«*l  TUrly- 

faorth  ■trcet.  New  York  city. 
ViHBLOV,  Q.  H.,  Electrical  SnstnMT,  1718  Ftlck  BolMlng.  PltUbart,  Pa. 
WoBL.  M.  J..  113C  Broadwaj,  Brooklyn.  K  Y. 

WoBLACia,  Ai.rU3>,  Electrical  Engineer.  1218  Union  avenue.  Bcbeneeladr,  N.  T. 
WoLCOTT,  TowHSKHD,  ElecUlcal  Bosloeer  Slcnal  Corps  D.  B.  Arm;,  89  Whlteball 

■treet,  New  Sork  dty. 
Wour,  Dl  Fkakk  a..  Aaaoclate  Ptvelelit.  Profuaor  of  BlecCrleal  Bnglneeilns 

George  WBAbloEton  L'nlverBltr.  Bureau  of  StaniUrda.  WaBblsgtau.  D.  C. 
Wood.  B.  P..  Aialitant  Engineer  Fennii'lTanla  Railroad  Co.  Motlie  Power  Deput- 

menl,  Altoraia.  Pa. 
Wood,   iu.   F.,  First  Vlce-Preaideut  Intematlnual  Nickel   Co.,  43  Eiebanga  places 

New  York  dtj. 
WoODaaiiiaE,  J.  Libtib,  Engineer  Sales  Department,  Electrical  Storage  Battary 

Co.,  NIneCeentb  itreet  and  Allegheny  avenue.  Pbllidelpbla.  Fa. 
WooDBUKT.    C.    J.    H.,    Ajnlilaat    Engineer   American    Tel^ihone   Co.,    128   Iflik 

itreel.  Boaton,  Haa& 
WooDBKHS.  J.  I..,  St.  l/ouli  Transit  Co.,  K180  Maple  aTeaue.  St.  Loala,  Mo. 
WooDWABD,  Wm.  CiBPaNTBl,  Elcctflcal  Engineer,  S  Cbarlei  Field  street,  Prort- 

WooDwBU.,  J.  EbHbST,  InipeetOI  Blectilc  Light  Plants,  3133  Mt  Pleasant  itreet, 

WasblBgloD.  D.  C. 
VooDWOBTH.    Philip  B„   Frofeasor  ot   Bleetrlcal    Bnglneerlag  Lewis  InsUtuICk 

B80B  Ohio  Blreet,  Chicago,  111. 
Wooi-rBNiiB^.  HiNKY  L..  Blectrlcat  Engineer.  435  Seventeenth  street,  Denver.  Col. 
WonoH.  Jahes  Ashlbt.  Engineer  ot  the  Wotton  Bleetrlcal  and  Manulactarlac 

Co..  12  St.  Cbarlei  avenue,  AtlanU.  Ga. 
Wbat,  I.  G.,  Engineer  Chicago  Telephone  Co,,  803  Washington  street.  CMcafo, 

III. 
Wu.'  Knbi  Lino,  Chinese  GoTemment  Stndent   Electrical   Eaglueer  at  Comdl 

University,  40e  Stewart  avenue,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 
Wdbth,  Wu.,  Electrical  Engineer,  210  Buicb  Balldlng.  Bt.  Loots;  Mo. 
Wi-KTB,  A.  J.,  Electrical  Enitlneer,  1164  Bhady  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 
Wtckoff,    Hombb   W..   AsBlstant    Engtaetr   Central   Itnlon   Telephone   Co.,   ftlS 

Majestic  Building,  iDdUnapolls,  Ind. 
Wtman,  Waltsb  B.,  Manager  Mlssalousks*  Electric  Co.,  12  Charles  street,  Wat*r- 

vine.  Me. 

T 
TUTHAN.  W.  C,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Snperlutsndent  Chicago  Telephone  Co.,  «647 

Normal  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Tbnsr>,  p..  General  Manager  The  Cleveland  Telephone  Co..  Telephone  Bnlldlns. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
York,  Bert  StABB.  Electric  Engineer  The  Cutler- Hammer  Manufscturing  Co.,  2»4 

Fifteenth  street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
YOBEB,  Gbo.  M.,  AsalstaDt  Engineer  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.,  44 

Irving  plsce.  New  York  city. 
YoDKQ,  C.  G.,  Englneerlng-Cimstrnctlon,  denerat  Superintendent  of  Conattuetlaii, 

43  Exchange  place.  New  York  city. 
Todho,  C.  I.,  Bleetrlol  Engineer,  IIOS  CaBter  Itieat  WUklnshnrg,  Pa. 


Zcial:BB,  C.  v..  President  and  Treasarer  Beynolds  Bl«Ctrl«  F 

Co.,  221  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
Zt>ihbruan,  C.  I..  811  SwIsBvale  street,  Plttahurg.  P^ 
ZiuuBBMAH,  Jab.  Q.,  620  I^ngdctt  street,  IT 
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ACBTRIA-HUNGART. 
Abil.  ItoBBn,  Electrical  Englncet,  IleMra.  Qau  h  Co.,  BrM*b«t-Eonit  44,  Boda- 

pMt,  Bungnry. 
BuTHi.  Otto  Titds,  Manager,  Gaoz  A  Co.,  Electric  Worka,  II  Betekntca   V>, 

Budapest.  Hangar]'. 

COUUU.VI    WIEN    STUITlBCai    BTUiBGNBlHMEN,    VlCnUa. 

DiKi,    Max,    Engineer,    VtrwaltungBrath.    Incenie    Blectrldtlta    Geaellachatt,    I 

Doblboffgaise   T,  Vienna. 
BoQEB,   E.,   Director.  VerelDlgte  EleeCrlcKAtB  Aetlen  Geaellicbin,  X  Qudnuutr 

IBT,  Vienna. 
EuKTKOTDCBNiBCHBn  Verbsn.  NlbelungeagaBBB  7. 
Fcltin  a  Odilleiuui.  andtuDBtr  II.  Actlen-Oewllachaft,  VIbcdb. 
FEttal-ain   W.   B.   Baron  von.   Chief  BnglDeer  Ballwaj  DeparUnent  AoBtrla. 

Uumpeadorfentraue  11),  Vleana. 
Hbbeoo.  JoBir,  SaglDcer,  V  EUaabetplati  I,  BudapcBt,  Bungarr. 
JBBt,.  F.,  Electrical  Engineer,  1  Ueaian)suti>B«  IS.  Badapeat. 
EOLBEH.  BuiL.  care  of  Kolbea  A  Co.,  Limited,  Frague-Vjaocan. 
KOhio,  FrsdBrich.  IV  FlorsKuMe  *,  Vleona. 
KUH,   HEiNRica  RiTTBK  VoN,   K.  K.  Oberlagenlenr  Im  SlseDbalinmlnlflterlam, 

Vleona.   IV  TbereilaaumEaaBe  6. 
Kuuniii.,    Fbitz.   Engineer,   Managec  of   ths    Electric  Departmest  of   Imperial 

CoDtlneatal  Gaa  AunclaKon  In  Vienna.  I  Bchenkenatraaae    10.  VleODa. 
Latzeo.  BuDOLr.  Manofactarer,  Electrleche  GlUhlampen-fabrik  "Watt,"  Scbait 

&  Co.,  I  ScholTeurlng  IT.  Vienna. 
Habtob,  Tictoe.  Conaaltlng  Electrical  Bnglileer,  Til  BrcBebet-KOrat  *i  Buda- 
pest. Hungary . 
OBklBT,  AcoLPU.  Telegrapben  Kontroller  der  Oaterr.  Nordvestbabn,  II  Am  Tabor 

18.  Vienna. 
Sartobi,  Iho.  a..  Proteaaot  dl  Electroteenlca,  Trteate.  L  r.  Sciiola  Indiiatrlale. 
Sbidenbb.   Ino.   JwiErH,   Oeoeral   Sekretlr  dea   Elektrotecbnlseben   VerdneB   In 

Wlen,  NlebelnngeDgaaae  T,  Vlenoa  I. 
Stesn,   Da.   Ootthold,   llanaglng  Director   of   tbe   Internationale   Blectrldtlts 

Geaellscbaft.  1  IVlppllngeratraBBe  30.  Vienna. 
SZDE,  G,,  Cblef  Engineer,  11  CaalogBn;  St.,  S:l,  Budapest. 
Valatih.  Bbu.  Qanz  ft  Co..  Budapeat. 
Wehrbkau,    Kabl   Babtb   Von,   Chief   Engineer    of   the   Telegraph   Tectulcal 

Department  In  Auatriu,  1  BSrBeplalB  1,  Vienna. 
ZBI.BWBKT,  Alsxandkb,  Chief  EDglDeeT.  Oana  ft  Col,  Bodapeat. 

BELQIIIM. 
Snobck,  I'sa.  Gustavo,  Jb.,  AuverB,  40  rnc  Everdy. 


BbrooniI,   Proi'.  J,   A.,  Profeaaenr   d'ElecIrlelt*  Medlcale.  UnWeralte.  t   roe  du 

Temple.  Bordeani. 
Buwdbi,,  Pnor.  Akdr£.  ficole  dea  Poota  et  Changaeea,  41  Ave.  de  la  Bonrdon- 

nala.  Parla. 
BLONDIN.  Prof.  J.,  Profeaseur  an  College  Rollln.  ITl  me  du  Fauboarg-Polaaon- 

nitre.  Parla. 
Boochbbot,  Padl.  Ing«nleur,  14  rae  Daumler,  Parla  18  e. 
Brunbwicx.  Brnbbt  J..  Inginieui'  Principal  de  la  llalaon  Br4guet  1  cne  Alpboaae 

Daadet,  Parla. 
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BUIUD   INTMBHITIONII.  DCS    POIDS   BT   HUtDBIS,   SSmS. 

BniTOH,  Ca.,  SB  BDateTard  irt  BitlKnaleB,  Paris. 

CilTloT,  B.  H..  Ingenleur-elerrtrlolm.  12  Rue  SI.  Georgei,  Paiii. 

OHlL,Ma,  U.  LB  Cafitainb,  Blnbllument  C«Dtnl  de  TCllgnptile  MllltBtre,  Bl  bla 

bonletard  de  Latour-U&uboars,  Paris. 
Cbakbohmsl,  DMV1.DX,  iDg.  Telegtaplu,  160  Baal.  Hoatpantauc,  Farli  14  e. 
Ch&dmat,  B.,  BonvHUncteur  de  I'Ccole  cuperlenr  d'EKctrldte,  S6  Bne  BntMt 

Henaii,  Parli. 
Oabfibu),  a.  8.,  67  Ave.  de  Malakoff,  Paris. 
Gin.  GdStati.  43  rae  de  Uvli,  Pirla. 
OuiLBBBT,  CiRiLLT  F.,  Ing.  Cansell  Prof,  a  I'BeoIe  pratique  d'  BleetrlelU  Indn*- 

Irlelle,  8  BoDd-Polnt  Tblers,  Le  Balnej  (B.  et  O). 
Gtniiuiim,  Ch.  Bd..  DInctanr-AdJoliit  da  Bunaii  iDtematlonal  dee  Poids  eC 

Ueeures,  FstIIIIod  de  BreteDll,  EMrrei. 
HKkoui/f,  F.  L.  T.,  iDstDlear,  La  Pras,  SaTOf. 
HoECHDCB.   Jacqqu,   Elcc   BOX.   o(  the  North   of  Franc*  BallwaTi,  SO  At*. 

d'Antin,  Paris. 
Janvt,  Pxul,  Prof,  a  )'  Unlrerslte  de  Paris,  Dlrectear  dn  LAbontoIre  centtsl  et 

de  I'Acole  inp4rieDre,  B  rue  du  Four,  Paris. 
JODlaST,  R.,  Cbef.  de  Travaui  an  Laboratolre  Central  S  BlectrldtA  de  Parl% 

14  Hue  de  su«l.  Paris. 
KoRDA,  Dasms.  EteglneFr,  110  me  de  Conrcelles,  ParU. 
LiHOLOiB,  JuH,  Ia  Olacltre,  Blvea  anr  Jure,  IMre. 
Lapobtd.  FbCdIbic,  Sons  Dlrectear  da  Laboratoire  Oentral  d'BlecttleItt  In*. 

Civil  d<»  Ulnei,  S  Bae  BalDl-8lmon,  Pari*. 
LiToua,  Mabius,  ConiultliiK  Bscineer  of  General  Blectrte  Co.,  22  Boe  de  Toeqa*- 

illle,  Parle. 
Lacbiol,  Ch.,  Bnglneer  of  the  CItr  Ughtlng  Offlee,  2T8  BonleTard  Ravalli  Parla. 
LnoLBK,  Faul.  Ingenlear  de«  art*  et  manaractnrea,  Villa  dn  Baole,  Cbateller- 

anlt.  VIenne. 
LMOtna.  Dlrectear  de  I*  SodtU  Parlatouie  poor  I'lndnstrte  de*  Ctiemlu  de  fsr 

*t  des  traoiwars  eieetrlques,  SI  Ave  fle  I'Opera,  Paris. 
LBBUAinl,  Abkand,  Btectrlcal  Bnglneer,  49  Aveniie  Victor  Hugo,  Parla. 
\iOTati,  L.  Ch.,  iDtenlear  des  arts  et  manufactures,  21  Ave  de  ToDrrllla,  Parla. 
UACTDDrr,   PBor.   Albz,   Ins.   Blec.   Ualtra  de  cWerenee  •   rinatltat  Bleeti*- 

technlqae  de  Nanc;,  TT  rue  laaber,  Nancr. 
Hll,  a.  W.,  Blectrlcal  Engineer,  12  Boulerard  deS  InTtlldes,  Parti. 
lIoHOi".  BxiLK,  Ing.  Blec,  2  Rue  Bague.  Mcmtmoreney,  8.  «t  Ola*. 
MoNNiBH,  D.,  Ingenlear  Frofeiaenr  k  I'Bcole  Centrale  dee  arte  et  mansfactviM, 

8  rue  Colheaet,  Paris. 
UonriHti,  U.  u  DocT^nR  A.,  Medldn  Blectriclen,  Boa  de  Mliomeanll  11,  Fmrla. 
Nbd.  L.,  60  Bue  Bmle-Ualson,  Lille. 
PoiitCABa,  Lnciix,  DIrectanr  da  /oanial  de  P\fiq»t,  Doctenr  «•  Belancaa,  UO 

roe  de  Reones,  Paris. 
Batsad,  AuouHTi,  Prof,  a  I'BcoIe  anperleare  des  mines,  7  Roe  Bayard,  Parla. 
Roth,  Bdwabd,  Blectrleal  Engineer,  care  at  Society  A[n«lenne  de  Conitractiana 

lDteaDli)ues.  Belfort. 
BoDX,  Gaston.  Dlreeteor  du  Bureau  de  Contraie  dee  Inatallatlona  Electrliiuea,  12 

rue  Hlppolyte  Lebaa,  Fari& 
Sauitbb,  Q.,  Ingenleur  Constmctear,  36  Are.  de  BnlTren,  Parla. 
8b«*tc>B  BLBCTBigoaa  dm   absociattonb,  Lis,  Francalses  Proprletslres  d'Ai>- 

parella  ft  Tipeor  et  del  Indnatrlels  du  Nord  de  la  France,  01  me  dea  Pont*  da 

Comlnea,  Ulle. 
SocifirB  InTBBMATioitAl'  DBS  fii.BCTRici>MB.  14  me  de  stall,  Pirta. 
SOBNOWSKI,  K.,  Dit«cteur  de  la  Boclete  de  la  LstaI,  48  me  de  la  Tlctolre,  Parla. 
BZARTADT,  G.,  Repetltear  du  Conn  d'BlectrlcUt  ft  I'ficole  Oentiale,  21  me  da 

Uout  Thabor,  Pari*. 
TouAHHB,  G.  DB  LA,  80  Bue  Bonaparts,  Parla. 
Traz.  Jean  db,  Ingenlenr  B.  P.  C,  DIrecteur  de  la  Soclett  Franjalat  8prBKue,  • 

rue  de  Madrid.  Parla. 
Tbipui^  H..  SnglQeer,  14  roe  Alphonaa  da  NeuTille,  Pari*. 
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GERUAlfT. 

Anrou^  Pbop.  B.,  Prateaior  nnd  D[rektor  dea  Electrotechnlichen  Inatttuta  der 
Technlsclieii  Hochichule.  Karltnilie. 

BuMTUJT,  PBor.  O.  B.,  KarlBrohe. 

ELiNE-BcHtrDBHAN.  F.  F.,  Stnd.  Elect.,  HclorlcbutraiM  62  D&rmitadt 

Fblduahn,  (Xabincb,  BUflJtrftHe  B.  Darmatadt 

FBQidCH,  Fb..  43  ChirlottenitnBBe,  Berlin. 

Odtbmid,  F.  W.,  Eoj«1  PniMlan  Gort  Enitlneer,  1  Beetbovmitr.,  Lelpils- 

BABTiuv-KRUpr,  Da.  Bobi.  Ing.  Att  Flnna  HartmUUt  and  Brann  ft  Co^  KODl|- 
stnsae.  Fran  Mart. 

BaiNKiCB,  R.  O.,  S8  BlttcratraBM,  Berlin. 

Ho,  H.,  FaasDenatr,  Id  IV  Cbarlottecbnrs  bel  Berlin. 

Kablb,  Db.  Bbo.  K..  it  Akazlenallee,  Weatend,  Berlin. 

ELiNQiiLHOCrrEB,  TiCTOB,  IngenlGor,  HartmanoBtraue  21,  Aaeben. 

Kloczhes,  v.,  EnsJoeer,  KsiQ-Ba;entbal. 

Lbibsb,   Hubibt,  Director.  Sherdt  bei  Dllneldorf. 

LlTEBODT,  W.,  Foitrat.  Maaeratraaae  69,  Berlin  W.  66. 

MOHABCB,  Db.  BbbthoU),  E!lectrlnl  Engrtneer,  LlDlenatraaie  141,  Bertia  N.  24. 

PbOckkk,  a.,  Director  dca  StUtlacbeo  ElecCrlcltltawerkee,  BaaaoTec. 

ROnraBN,   Db.  W.  C.,  HQnchen,  BaTem. 

ScoiapBB,  C.  A.,  Bannorer. 

Sbkoi.,  PBor.  ADOLf.  pTefeaaor  at  tha  Technlache  Hocbachule,  ArtHlerleBtraaaa 
7,  DannBUdt 

SiiMaNa-BcHUCKnTWBBSB,  Kabelwerk.  Weatend  bel  Berlin. 

8TI1NBIS8,  Kmkl,  Sgl.  Elaenbalmdlrektoc,  Ottenacn,  12  Eggera  Allee,  Altent, 
Elbe. 

Stieler,  Curt..  Dlplom-lDgenleur,  BectatTaaae  63,  Darmatadt. 

Von  Buol,  Beihbich,  Balls. 

VoH  T^CHDDi,  OsoBaB,  Bauptmann  Im  LallBcblffer-Batl.,  Betntckeadart  W.,  Ber- 
lin. 

WoLJT,  Thbodob,  Lleblsstraaae  28.  Darmatadt. 

ZlEHL,  B.,  Obei-EnfclDeur.  SI  Cbauaaee  SIraaae.  Berlin. 

ZwiiiiiBCH,  B.  O.,  Electrical  EnElnecr,  Saliufer  7,  CbarlottenburK. 

ENGLAND. 
AlTKSK,  WiLLlAU.  Electrical  Bnslneer,  BeacbcUSc,  Bandon  Promenade.  Egremonlv 

Chenblre. 
Ahdebsoh,  T.  Bcott,  ConauItlDg  Bnglnear  Royal  iDBnraDce  Bulldlaea,  Sbeffleld. 
Atchison,  A.  F.  T.,  Electrical  EDstneer.  Engleaeld  Oreen,  Coopera  Hill,  Barrej, 
Balj^ub,  Gix).,  BleolrlcHi  Engineer,  WoodTllle,  Quernmore  road,  Bromle;.  Kent. 
BiBNca.  W.  A.,  Asaoclale  Member  Inatltute  Electrical  Englneera.  Aapden  Houaa^ 

Overdalea,  Wbltefleld,  Lancaablie. 
Baboh,  a.  I.  B.,  Klectrlcal  Engineer,  14  Tbe  Park,  Mitcham,  Sorre;. 
BJ.TBH,  Dabwin,  Electrical  Engineer  Tbe  Orcbard,  Barton.  LlTerpoot. 
Bbhh.  F.  B.,  Civil  Engineer,  care  Monorail  Conatroctlon  Co.,  34  Old  Broad  atreet. 

London,    E.    C. 
BBLriBLD.  REoiNUJ),  Engineer  Weatingbouae  Bnlldln^  2  Norfolk  atreet.  Strand, 

W.  C.  London. 
Bill,  Bobebt  G.,  109  Gleneldon  Road,  BIreatbam,  London. 
Chappill,  W.  E.,  EDglneer  B.  W.  E.  A  M.  C,  Limited,  160  Cltj  Boad,  Bdgbaa- 

ton.  Blrmlngbam. 
CoLLiB,  WILI.1A1I  Hbhbt,  T  Bam  Hill  Road.  WavertrM,  LlTCrpool. 
CoMiiEij.r,  JUHir  T..  10  Delaware  Boad,  Mancbeater. 

CoNOVKB.  J.  8.,  Managing  Engineer  Tbe  Britlab  Tbomaon-Honaton  Co.,  (tngbr- 
f^tBUACx.   JOUN   D.,   pTDfesaor   of  Uecbanlcat   Engineering,   Unlreralt;   Collega^ 

Cower  atreet.  London. 
Cbomfton.  Lieut. -Cou  R.  E.,  C-  B.,  Tbrlptanda,  Kenalngton  Court,  W.  London. 
CdnDall,  J.  H.,  4T  Victoria  rtreet,  London. 
Dick,  I.  B.,  B.  8c.,  Electrical  Engineer,  Ard-d«rroeb  Weat  Drive,  Queen'a  Park, 

BrlgbtM. 
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DlZ<M,  eDWlM^  Technical  AvIMuit  Britilii  CoiiimlnloB  U>  Bt  LooIb  BcpMltXa, 
T«  Bartbolomew'  Boad,  Camden  Road.  London. 

DocKBRLtn  Catt.  H.  J.,  B.  N..  Sfdner  Bouw,  Shefford.  Bed*. 

DoDD,  J.  N.,  Electrical  EAkftneer.  care  of  Dick.  Kerr  ft  Co.,  Btrand  Road.  PrettO*. 
Laneaslilre. 

DOMOH.  OviDB  P..  M.  I.  M.  E..  S  Coabycote  avenue.  Berne  Bill,  London. 

DoHNB*,  W.  H.,   lllectrlcal  Engineer,   31  LfDdhiirit  Road,   Hampatead. 

DoHOTAN,  H.  C,  01  Colerelae  Road,  Weetcombe  Park,  London. 

Dbisdaia  Chiblbb  Viceibt,  D.  Sc,  Northampton  Inatltuta,  Clerkenwell,  Loo- 
don,  B.  C. 

Dunmix,  W.,  H.  I.  B.  E.,  4T  Hana  place.  Chelaea,  London. 

BuiA  HiiDiUN  A.,  Knlihtsbrldge  Ilanaloni,  Brampton  Road,  London,  8.  W. 

Bdsab,  JaHM,  A.  H.  I.  B.  E.,  Nlthadate,  Wreihan,  North  Walea. 

Brbkiitb.    B.    a..    Electrical    Rnilneer,    22    Btaaford    Road,    Kensington    Coart. 

BaaoN.    William   B.,    Consultlug   Eoglaeer   and   Electrical    Expert,    1    Victoria 

*treet,  Weatinlnater,  Londtm. 
FiiLDiH,  TheO.,  Edllor-ln-Chlef  TAc  Ettctrtcal  llao'tine  and  Managing  Director 

The  Electrical  Publishing  Co.,  4  Boulbampton  row.  Holbom.  London. 
FoSTBB,  FaANK.  B,  8c,.  Engineer,  7  Victoria  Road,  WhBllej  Uange,  Maocbester. 
FoBTBB,  J.  AiitoLD,  11  Hllle  place,  Oxford  Circus.  London. 
Oabxbb,  Lion,  Conrultlng  BlectH«al  and  Mecbaolcal  Engineer.  32  Victoria  atreM; 

Westmluater,  London . 
OhBubt,  U.  E.  Y..  Electrical  GngliiHr,  13  Crenj  Rowl,  Banutead.  London.  T>.  W, 
Gill,   F.,    Englneer-ln-Cblef   The   National    Telephone   Co.,   Limited,    Tetepbone 

House,  Victoria  Bmb.  London. 
Gluibhook,  B.  T,,  D.  8c, .  F.  R.  S..  Baiby  House,  Teddiogton,  Hlddleaex. 
OooDKiN.   Stbfhin   B.,   Electrical   Ehigineer,   T   Hard;   Road,   Weatcombe  Park, 

Londim. 
OSAT,   ROBEHT   Katb.   President   Initltnte   BlectrlcHi   Englneen,   IDS  Cannon 

street.  London,  ES.  C. 
Obippbb.  F.  E..  U.  I.  B.  E.,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director  at  Edmnndsoiu 

Electricity   Corporation,    Limited,   Broad   Sanctuarr   Chambers.    Westminater, 

London. 
BAHitoND.  Robebt.  CoQBUtllug  Engineer,  M  Vletorla  street.  Westminster,  London. 
Habbis,  1.  Wit-FRiD,  Engineer  British  W.   E.  and  H.  Co.,  Bastord  Houae,  Sej. 

mour  Orove,  Old  Trafford.  Uancheater. 
Habbisoh,  Huoh  B.,  B.  Sc.  Electrical  Engineer,  Faraday  House,  Charing  Cross 

Road,  London. 
HAWKiKa,  Chablbs  C.,  M.  A...  Electrical  Engineer.  3T  Conduit  Road.  Bedford. 
Batashi,  Mahanoski,  4  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London. 
Bbskbtb,    THOKjia,    Managing    Engineer    Electric    Works.    Electricity    Works, 

Folkestone. 
H11H1IH8,  FbsDbMCe  H.  W.,  Electrical  Engineer.  18  Comblll,  London. 
HiaHFiBU).  John  BoifBRVii.1^.  16  Siralfurd  place,  London.  W. 
Bill,  CIiAPde  WilLTaM.  M.  I.  E.  E.,  CItII  Engineer,  Broad  Street  House,  t>ondon. 
HoBART.    H.  M.,  Consulting  Engineer  Onraldeatre  House,  Norfolk  street,  Strtnil, 

London. 
HOLDBM,     LiEDT.   CoL.    H.  C.   L.,   7.   B.    B.,   Boyal   Gun    Factory.    Royal   Arsenal. 

Woolwlcb. 
HooaHWiNKXL.  Gerald  B.,  CoDRultlng  Engineer,  Dacre  Eouee.  Victoria  street, 

London, 
HtJTTON.  R.  S.,  The  tinlverslty.  Manchester. 

Institution  or  Gt,BCTRiCAL  Enqineirb.  S2  Victoria  street,  London. 
JiNMisiON,  Matt,  Electrical  Engineer,  29  Fenney  atreet.  Higher  Brougbton,  Man- 

JoLT,  H.  L.,  Consulting  Electrical  Engineer,  82  Booth  Parade,  Chelsea,  London. 
JCQLtN,  G.  A.,  Assistant  Electrical  Engineer.  Dick  Kerr  &  Co..  Limited,  West 

Strand  Road,  Preston,  Lancashire. 
KlDUAH,  F,  C.,  Engineer  Western  Villa,  Walliiend-on-Tyne. 
KiLoocB,  B.,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  33ti  High  street,  Cfaeltenbaa. 
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Ujot*.  G.  C,  Secretarr  lBBtltati™  Blcetrlckl  Dofflnaan,  M  Victoria  straBt,  Loo- 

IxjKO,  P.  M.,  city  Electric  Corporttloo  Blettrldty  Worta,  Norwich. 
LonaBOTTOif,  BaNjAHiN.  Manager  and  Electrical  EMglneer  BlectnuDOtora,  Umltsd, 

OpeDBhaw,  Maucbester. 
IfiDOBK.  W.  L..  MauiBer  Bnub  Electrical  BoK-  Co.,  limited,  Victoria  WorU, 

BeWedere  Road,  Londrai. 
Ifiaa,  J.  Ltnh,  Parkdde,  Boker,  Sunderland. 
Habb,  W.  B.,  Farkiide.  Roker,  Snnderland. 
IbkSRUJ.,  John,  E^^neer,  2  York  terrace,  ChelleDham. 
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